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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


The  Plate  entitled  '*  SigDatnres  of  the  Warrington  Tutors,"  was 
presented  complete,  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  illostration  of  his  own  Paper. 
The  eight  plates  accompanying  the  Paper  **  On  the  Arming  of  Levies  in 
"  Winal,"  were  presented  complete,  by  the  Author,  Mr.  Mayer.  All  the 
remaining  plates  were  produced  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  Society. 


Subjects  of  Papers  to  be  read  before  the  Society  during  the 
Twdfih  SessioHt  will  be  adyertiBed  in  the  Mercury  on  the  Tuesday,  and  in 
the  DaUy  Past  on  the  Wednesday,  preceding  each  Meeting ;  and  m  the 
Nofihem  Time*  on  the  day  of  Meeting. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    PLATES   ILLUSTRATING 

MR.   MATER'S   PAPER.* 


Plate  I.  fig.  1,  a  cross-bow;  2,  windlass  for  stringing  the  bow;  8,  another 
form  of  cross-bow ;  4,  5,  a  bow,  an  arrow,  and  six  arrow  heads  of  different 
forms,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  in  Egypt 

Plate  IL  fig.  2,  a  musket  with  match  holder;  1,  a  wheel-lock  gun,  the  first 
improvement  on  the  match-look ;  8,  a  musket  (brown  Bess)  used  by  the  soldiers 
at  the  present  time. 

Plate  III.  fig.  1,  a  double  wheel-lock  gun,  intended  to  fire  twice  out  of  the 
same  barrel ;  2,  a  musket  rest ;  8,  4,  touch-boxes ;  5,  a  bullet  mould ;  6,  a 
spanner,  used  for  winding  up  wheel-locks ;  7,  a  bandolier,  with  buUet-bag  and 
match;  8,  a  dagge  or  pistol. 

Plate  lY.  fig.  1,  a  double  wheel-lock  dagge ;  2,  a  wheel-lock  gun,  used  by 
horse-soldiers  and  fired  from  the  saddle-bow;  8,  a  battle-axe,  the  handle  form- 
ing a  gun ;  4,  the  first  form  of  the  flint  lock ;  6,  a  caliyer,  used  by  horse- 
soldiers  ;  6,  another  form  of  the  wheel-look  gun,  haying  a  yexy  short  stock ; 
7,  a  match-lock  gun,  used  by  the  natives  in  India  at  the  present  time. 

Plate  v.  a  muskettier  with  match-lock,  rest,  bandolier,  touch-box  and  sword, 
A.D.  1623. 

Plate  VI.  figs.  2,  4,  bylls ;  1,  8,  halberds;  5,  a  demi-lance;  6,  the  usual 
weapon  of  pikemen. 

Plate  VII.  fig.  1,  a  sallet  worn  by  bowmen ;  2,  a  skull-cap ;  8,  a  plate-ooate ; 
4,  a  corselet ;  6,  a  burgonet ;  6,  a  murrion. 

Plate  Vin.  Riflemen,  with  Enfield  rifle,  cartridge  pouohe.  cap  pouche, 
whistle,  bayonet  and  sword-bayonet ;  2,  a  breech-loading  rifle ;  8,  the  breech- 
loading  rifle  when  open  to  receive  the  cartridge,  A.D.  1859. 


*  These  illaatratlonB  are  from  speoimens  in  Mr.  Mayer's  Moseam. 
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18th  Dec,  1856.    Cartwright,  Samuel,  Bushell  place,  Preston. 
6th  Dec,  1840.  *Cas8on,  William,  39,  Parliament  street,  and  3,  Great 

George  square. 
27ih  Sept.,  1854.  *  Casey,  George,  Naylor  street,  and  Walton. 
26th  Sept.,  1854.  *Cauty,  Henry  Jobn,  31,  Norton  street. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.  ^rChadbum,    Charles    Henry,    71,    Lord    street,    and 

Egremont,  Birkenhead. 
15th  April,  1858.  «Chaloner,  Thomas,  26,  North  John  street,  and  College 

street,  South. 
14th  Sept.,  1854.  *Chantrell,  G.  F.,  150,  Dale  street. 
H.  Sh.  Chesh.,  1655-6.    Chapman,  John,  Hill  End,  Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Cheetham,  John,  Eastwood,  Stalybridge. 

Cheshire,  the  Hiou  Shebipf  of,  Vioe-Pbesidemt, 
ex  officio, 
2nd  June,!  853.    Chester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of.  The  Palace,  Chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Clare,  John  Leigh,    11,  Exchange    buildings,    and 

Richmond  terrace,  Breck  road. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.    Clarke,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A.,  R.D.,  Stretford,  Manchester. 
14th  April,  1859.    Clement,  Leonard,  Trinity  terrace,  Burnley. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Clint,  Francis  A.,  14,  Dale  street,  and  2,  Beech  terrace. 
17th  Dec,  1857.    Coates,  Rev.  W.  H.,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 
lOih  Nov.,  1854.    Colston,  Rev.  John,  Quarry  bank,  Wilmslow,  Man- 
chester. 
24th  May,  1855.     Comber,  Thomas. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Conway,  John,  Cable  street. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Cooke,  A.,  8,  Temple  court. 


XU  MEMBERS. 

16th  April,  1868.  *Cooke,  Robert,  Liscard,  Birkenhead, 
p.  16th  April,  1858.  *Corey,  Charles,  6,  Slater  street. 
8th  Sept.  1854.  *Comish,  Thomas,  Revenue  buildings. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Corser,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stand,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Coulthart,  John   Ross,  F.S.A.,    Scot.,"  Croft   house, 

Ashton-u  uder-Lyne. 
1  Ith  Dec.,  1866.    Cranage,  Edward,  Ph.D.,  Old  hall,  Wellington,  Salop. 
2l8t  May,  1867.     OresmeU,  Right  Hon.  Sir  OresstceU,  21,  Prince's  gate, 

London,    and    Fleming   house.    Old   Brompton, 
Middlesex. 
4th  Dec,  1856.    Crory,  William  G.,  Belfast. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  >i(Crosneld,  Henry,  4,  Temple  place,  and  Edge  mount. 

Edge  lane.     ^ 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Crosse,  Thomas  Bright,  Shawe  hill,  Chorley. 
2nd  May,  1850.    Crossle^,  James,  F.S.A.,   President  of  the  Chetham 

Society,  Booth  street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Cu8T,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.H., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Leasowe  Castle,  Cheshire,  Clare- 
mont,  Surrey,  and  Hill  street,  London,  President. 

D 

8th  Dec,  1 851.    Dale,  Rev.  Peter  Steele,  M.A.,  Mytholme  lodge,  HoUin's 

green,  Warrington. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  '('Dale, Robert  N., Exchange  court, Exchange  streetEast. 
p.  2nd  Dec,  1851.  *Danson,  John  Towns,  F.S.S.,  Eldon  chambers,  South 

John  street,  and  the  Grove,  Woodchurch  road, 

Birkenhead. 

28rd  Sept.,  1854.  *Davies,  Comenius,  134,  Paddington,  Edge  hill. 

6th  March,  1856.    Daw,  Robert,  F.B.S.E.,  &c.  Custom  house,  Plymouth. 

p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dawes,  Matthew,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Westbrooke,  Bolton. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Dawsonf  Henry,  80,  Redcross  street,  and  14,  St.  James* 

road. 
2nd  May,  1860.  *Dawson,  Thomas,  20,  Rodney  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dearden,  James,  F.S.A.,  Rochdale  Manor,  Lancashire, 

and  Upton  house,  Poole. 
6th  April,  1850.    De  Tabley,  The  Lord,  Tabley  hall,  Cheshire. 
28rd  April,  1857.    Devonshire,  The  Duke  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Chata- 

worth,  Derbyshire,  and  Devonshire  house,  London. 
7th  May,  186L  *Du?AriiMo»,Jo««p;i,M.A.,M.D.,F.R,S.,F.L.S.,M.R.IA., 

92,  Bedford  street  South. 
p.     20th  Dec,  1855.    Dobson,  William,  Chronicle  ofl&ce,  Preston. 
p.    7th  March,  1853.  *Dove,  Percy  M.,  F.S.S.,  F.I.A.,  Royal  Insurance  Office, 

1,  North  John  street,  and  49,  Hamilton  square, 
Birkenhead. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Driffield,  Walter  Wren,    York   buildings.    Sweeting 

street,  and  Lime  grove,  Knowsley. 
4th  Nov.,  1858.  *Drysdale,  Colin  A.,  7,  Elm  terrace,  Fairfield. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thoraaz,  2,  Royal  Bank  buildings. 
18th  Sept.,  1864.  *Duncan,  Thomas,  18,  West  Derby  street 

E 

l8t  Jan.,  1857.  *Eaton,  Francis  James,  Eaton  villa,  Richmond  terrace, 

Breck  road,  and  7,  Exchange  chambers. 
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0th  Dec,  1852.    Eckdrsley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 
15th  April,  1858.  >i<£den,  James,  Hiversdale  road,  Oarston. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Egerton,  Sir  Philip  De  MalpM  Orey,  Bart ,  M.P., 

F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Oulton  park,  Tarporley. 
7th  Jan.,  1858.    Egerton,    Hon.    WUbraham,    M.P.,    Bostheme    hall, 

Knutsford. 
6th  April,  1850.    EUetmere,  The  Earl  of,  Worsley  hali,  Manchester,  and 

Bridgewater  house,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evans  Edward,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
4th  Nov.,  1858.  *Evan8,  Edward  Francis,  Church  road,  Stanley. 
15th  Sept.,  1854.  *Evans,  H.  Sugden,  F.G.S.,  62a,  Hanover  street. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Evans,  Robert,  Eldon  Grove,  Rock  Ferry. 
8Ui  Nov.,  1849.  *Evans,  Thomas  Bickerton,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1846.  *Ewart,  Joseph  Christopher,    M.P.,    64,    Pall   Mall, 

London,  and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewarty  William,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  square,  Hyde 

park,  London. 


3rd  Dec,  1857.  Fairbaim,  William,  F.R.S.,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  Feilden,  John,  MoUington  hall,  Chester. 
11th  Sept.,  1854.    Ferguson,  William,  F.L.S.  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  62,  Gres- 

ham  house,  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.G. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  Collegiate  Institution. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Fisher,  William  M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  38,  Upper  Parlia 

ment  street. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Foard,  J.  T.,  34,  Church  street. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Forrest,  J.  A.,  58,  Lime  street,  and  8,  Cleveland 

street,  Birkenhead. 
5th  Dec,  1850.  *Forster,  Wilson,  New  Ferry  terrace,  Rock  Ferry,  and 

36,  Dale  street. 
23rd  Sept,  1864.  *Forwood,  T.  B.,  The  Hollies,  Fairfield. 
16th  April,  1858.    Fowler,  C,  Torquay. 

7th  May,  1857    Frackelton,  Rev.  8.  8.,M.A.,  Ballynahinch,  Ireland. 
15th  Dec,  1853.    Franks,  Augustus  Wollaston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.    French,  Oilhert  James,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.  Bolton. 
7th  Jan.,  1858.  *Frost,  Meadows,  25,  Albany,  Oidhall  street,  and  Chester. 

G 

14th  Dec,  1848  ^Gardner,  Richard  Card  well.  Colonial  buildings,  84, 

Dale  street,  and  Newsham  house. 
15th  Dec ,  1853.  *Gardner,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stanley. 

3rd  May,  1849.    Gamett,  Wm.  Jas.  M.P.,  Bleasdale  tower,  Garstang. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Gaskell,  John  Rooth,  Exchange  court.  Exchange  street 

East. 
7th  Feb ,  1850.  *Gath,  Samuel,  45,  Shaw  street,  Everton. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  *Gerard,  Heniy,  10,  Rumford  place. 
p.  20th  Nov.,  1856.  "(^Gibson,  A.  Craio,  Lower  Bebbington,  Birkenhead. 
7th  March,  1860.  *GiU,  Robert,  1,  Chapel  street,  and  Much  Woolton. 

3rd  Dec.  1857.    Gleadowe,  Rev.  R.  W.,  M.A.,  Neston  Vicarage,  Cheshire. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Glover,  John,  26,  Hanover  street. 


XIY  irXHBEBS. 

9th  Deo.,  1852.    Grayes,  Samuel  Robert,  18,  Bedeross  street. 
7th  Feb.,  1860.  *Gray,  John,  25,  Strand  street,  and  16,  St.  Clement's 

terrace  '^^indsor 
2lBt  Sept,  1854.    Gray,  Bev.  B.  H..  MA.,  Kirkby,  Prescot 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Unity  Insu- 
rance Office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Wheatfield,  Bolton. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Greame,  Malcolm,  Colonial  buildings.  Dale  street. 
16th  Sept,  1864.  *GreeD,  Thomas,  Bichmond  buildings,  Chapel  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,  Bev.  Bichard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Stretton, 

B.  D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
23rd  Sept,  1864.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Myddleton  Hall,  War- 
rington. 
81st  Aug.,  1864.    Grenside,  Bev.  William  Bent,  M.A.,  Melling  Vicarage, 

Lancaster. 
19th  March,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Delta  chambers.  Cable  street 
8rd  Dec,  1857.     Grosvenor,  Bev.  Francis,  M.A.,  St  John's,  Chester. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Guyton,  Joseph,  163,  Falkner  terrace,  Upper  Parlia- 
ment street 

H 

20th  Sept.  1854.    Hadwen,  Joseph,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Ha]l,  Charlton  B.,  18,  Dale  street,  and  Liscard  castle, 

Birkenhead. 
Mayor  La.,  1852-53.    Hall,  John,  Lancaster. 

10th  Dec,  1867.  *Hancock,  Thomas  S.,  Birkenhead. 
15th  April,  1858.  ^Harding,  J.,  Bevenue  buildings,  and  Ashfield  house, 

Holt  hill,  Birkenhead. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  *Hardman,"  J.  W.,  B.A.,  South  HiQ  place. 
p.  6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston. 

p.      8th  Nov.,  1849.    Harland,  John,  F.S.A.,  Guardian  Office,  Manchester. 
5th  May,  1863.    Harrison,  William,  Bock  mount,  St  Jobn*s,  Isle  of  Man. 
12th  Jan..  1854.    Harrison,   WUliam,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  GaJligreaves  house, 

Blackburn. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  *Harrison,  Honry  Walter,  27,  Castle  street. 
9th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrowhy,  The  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  Sandon  hall, 

Staffordshire,  and  39,  Grovesnor  square,  London. 
23rd  April,  1857.    Hartington,    The   Marquess   of,   M.P.,    Chatsworth, 

Derbyshire,  and  Devonshire  house,  London. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.  ^Hartley  John  Bernard,  10,  Bedford  street  South,  and 

Dock  Yard, 
p.  11th  Oct,  1854.  *Hajitnup,  J..  F.B.A.S.,  Observatory. 
16th  Dec,  1858.    Hausburg,  Leopold  Promoli,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,  Edward,  F.B.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
8rd  May,  1849.  *Hay.  John.  16,  Cable  street,  and  Parkfield  Cottage, 

Birkenhead. 
27th  Sept,  1864.  *Healey,  Samuel  B.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  Westbank* 

Woolton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Heath,  Edward,  Orange  court,  Castle  street,  and 

St  Domingo  grove,  Everton,  Viob-Pbesidkkt. 
24th  Oct,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  terrace,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
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11th  May,  1854.    Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D.,  Greenbank,  St  Helen's. 
8th  May,  1856.  ^Henderson,  William,  41,  Church  street. 
23Td  Not.,  1848.  *Herdman,  William  Gawin,  West  Villa,  St.  Domingo 

Tale,  Everton. 
23id  Noy.»  1848.    Heywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.8.,  26,  Kensing- 
ton Palace  gardens,  London,  W. 
28rdNoT.  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Ber^amin,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Clare- 

mont,  Manchester. 
p.  23rd  Not.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas^  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 
Srd  April,  1856.    Hibbert,  Joseph,  Brookbank,  Hyde,  GheBhire. 
p.     4th  «^.,  1849.  *Hibbert,  Tbomas  Doming. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Higgin,  Edward,  Sweeting  street. 
p.  12th  Sept.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  Asylum,  Bainhill. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,Waverton,  Cheshire. 
21st  Sept,  1854.  *Hil],  Samuel,  11,  Lower  Castle  street 
26th  April,  1855.    Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A. 
p.     8th  Dec.,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  9,  Saville  row,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  and  Acton  house,  Felton,  Northumberland. 
23id  Sept,  1854.    HindmarsK  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,   Bucklersbury, 

London. 
18th  Dec.,  1856.    Eolden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  hill. 
20^  Sept,  1854.  *Hore,  Edmund  Joseph,  Moor  lane,  Crosby. 
21  St  M^y,  1857.  *Homblower,  Lewis,  Clarendon  buildings,  South  John 

street 
20th  Sept,  1855.  *Homer,  Francis,  33,  Everton  road. 
7th  May,  1857.  *Homer,  W.,  34,  South  Castle  street  and  Eldon  house. 

Oxton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Horsfall,    Thomas     Berry,    M.P.,    Bellamore    hall, 

Staffordshire. 
14th  April,  1853.  *II(nigkton,  Richard  H.^jun,,  Sandheys,  Waterloo. 
4th  Deo.,  1856.  *Howell,  Edward,  6,  Church  street 
p.     8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 

Collegiate  Institution,  Vice-President. 
Mayor  La.,  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  ♦Hubback,  Joseph,  27,  Lower  Castle  street,  ft  Aigburth. 
p.  10th  Dec,  1857.  ^Hughes,  John  R.,  21,  Clevedon  street  Park  road. 
14th  Sept.,  1854.  H<Hughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  9,  Brown- 
low  hill. 
16th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  J.  B.,  77,  Mill  street. 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  4,  Paradise  row,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1852.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  0.,  1851-2.    Humbertson,  Phillip  Stapleton,  M.P.,  Chester. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corr. 

Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  24,  Clarence  street,  Everton, 
Hon.  Seoretart. 
21st  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  Cooma,  Yass,  New  South  Wales. 
6th  Jan.,  1859.    Hunt,  Richard,  9,  Castle  street,  and  San  Domingo 

vale,  Breckfield  road 
9th  Deo.,  1852.  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  12,  Sweeting  street  and  6,  Canning 

street. 

I 
9th  Oct ,  1854.     Ingham,  Rov.  Thomas  Barker,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 


XVI  MEMBERS. 


Ist  Aprili  L852.  *Jaoob,  John  Gtbbobn,  56,  GhurRh  street. 
28rd  Nor.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  lodge,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Jago,  J.  R.,  Upper  Huskisson  street 
2l8tBay,  1857.  *Jeffery,  James  Redcliffe,  43,  Church  street,  and  11 » 

Lodge  lane. 
28rd  Nov.,  1854.  *Jeffery,  William  R.,  15,  Deane  street 
18th  Sept,  1854.  *Johnson,  Henry,  Rice  lane,  Walton. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  *  Johnson,  John  H.,  7,  Church  street 
1 1th  Dec,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *  Jones,  Alfred,  17,  Goree  Piazzas. 
23rd  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Edward.  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 

Srd  May,  1849.  *Jones,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street 

2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Jones,  Rohert,  7,  Batchelor  street. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  *  Jones,  Roger  Lyon,  1,  Great  George  square. 
15th  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Manchester. 


16th  April,  1858.  *Keith,  W. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Kendall,  Thomas,  Green  lane,  Wavertree. 
p.     Srd  May,  1849.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park,  Man- 
chester. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.    Kirkes,  Capt,  D.Ii.O  ,  Moorlands,  Lancaster. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Kitchen,  Joseph,  Oak  house.  West  Derby. 


15th  Dec,  1853.  *Lace,  William  Henry,  1,  Union  court,  Castle  street, 

and  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
14th  March,  1852.  >i<Lambert,   David    Howe,    10,    Exchange    chambers, 

Tithebam  street,  and  Rock  Park,  Rook  Ferry. 
Lanoashirb,  Tbe  High  Sheriff  of,  Yioe-Ppesident, 
ex-officio. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Langtou,  William,  Manchester. 
21st  Sept,  1854.  *Lea,  James,  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Leah,  Rev.  R.,  B.A. 
2nd  Dec,  1868.  *Lee,  James,  Berkeley  street 
1st  April,  1852.    Lee,  Rev.  Thomas  Faulkner,  M.A.,  Royal  Grammar 

School,  Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Leigh,  Warrington. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Leigh,  Major  EgerUm,  The  West  hall,  High  Leigh, 

Warrington. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Leithead,  H.  F.,  Revenue  buildings. 

3rd  Feb.,  1859.  *Leslie,  George,  133,  Upper  Parliament  street. 
25th  Sept,  1855.    Lidderdale.  W. 

4th  April,  1850.    Lilford,  The  Lord,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  and 

Grosvenor  place,  London. 
4th  March,  1858.    Lindsay,  The  lord,  M.P.,  Haigh  haU,  Wigan. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Lingard,  Alexander  Rowsand,  Eastham. 
Mayor  Liv.,  1851-2.  *Littiedale,  Thomas,   18,    Exchange  buildings,    and 

Highfield  house. 


MXMBEB8.  XVU 

*LiYjiRPooL,  The  Mayob  of,  Yicb-Pbe8ii>bnt»  «p-o/^£bio, 
(William  Preston,  Esq.) 
14th  Dee.,  1848.  >i(Lloyd,  John  Buck,  64,  Castle  street,  and  Aigburth. 
6th  Jan.,  18D3.  *LoDcrtou,  John,  Peter's  place,  Aumford  street,  and 

Breck  road, 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lord,  Lieut.  William,  B.N.,  8,  North  parade,  Bath. 
6ih  Dec.,  1849.    Lyon,  Thomas,  Appleton  hall,  Warrington. 

M 

2l8t  Sept ,  1854.  ^i^MaoDyeen,  Alexander,  Principal  of  the  LiTeipool 

Institute,  Sandon  terrace. 
15th  April,  1858.  *McInnes,  J.,  21,  Neptune  street 
p.  8rd  March,  1863.  *Macinttrb,  Peteb,  M.D.,  128,  Duke  street 

27th  Sept,  1854.  '('Macfie,  Bobert  Andrew,  80,  Moorfields,  and  Ashfleld 

hall,  Neston. 
21st  May,  1857.    M'NicoU,  David  Hudson,  M.D.,  Southport 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  '('M'Qdib,  Petbb  Bobiiyson,  14,  Water  street,    and 

Low  hill. 
5th  May,  1853.  *Maerae,  John  Wrigley^  Edge  lane,  and  22,  Hackin's 

hey. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *M*Yiccar,  Duncan,  Abercromby  terrace,  and  7,  Ex- 
change buOdings. 
3rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  The  Lard  Bishop  qf,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  Maul- 

deth  hall,  Manchester. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.    Markland,  James  Heywood,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A., 

Bath. 
2drd  Not.,  1848.  "f^Marsden,  George,  Vernon  Priory,  Edge  hill. 
p.     5th  June,  1841.    Marsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  Warrington. 
1st  Jan.,  1857.    Marshall,  W.,  Penwortham  hall,  Preston. 
0th  March,  1854.  "("Mason,  William  Ithell,  14,  Lower  Hope  place. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  '('Mather,  Daniel,  70,  Moimt  pleasant 
15th  April,  1858.  ^Mawdsley,  H.,  Southport. 
p.    23rd  Not.  1848.  *Mateb,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.B.  Asiat  S.,  F.E.S.  F.B.8. 

North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Associ^  6tranger  de  la 
Societe  Imperiale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  Hon. 
Mem.    SS.  Antiq.,   Normandie,  TOuest,  and   la 
Morinie,  de  la  Societe  d'Emulation  d'AbboTille,  &o., 
68,  Lord  street,  Hon.  Gubatob. 
17th  Feb.,  1850.    Mayer,  Samuel,  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
10th  Feb.,  1859.    Meaden,  Henry  Peter,  Burnley. 
24th  May,  1855.    MeUing,  Thomas,  C.E.,  Bainhill. 
15th  Apm,  1858.  '('Mercer,  Nathan,  F.C  S.,  7,  Church  street 
15th  April,  1858.  ♦Mercier,  J.  D.,  34,  Church  street 
10th  Feb.,  1859.  x^Mewbum,  John,  Union  Bank 
p.     6th  Dec.,  1849.    Middleton,  Captain  James,  F.S.A. 
p.    81st  Dec.,  1854.  ♦Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street,  and 

Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 
Mayor  LIt.,  1848-9.  *Moore,  John  Bramley,    Hon.  Mem.    Archeological 

Association,  Carioca  Lodge,  Aigburth,  and  Orange 
court,  Castle  street 
3rd  Dec,  1857.  >i(Moore,  Bct.   Bichard  B.,  B  J^.,   28,  Bupert   lane, 

ETcrton. 
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P.     8th  Not.,  1849.  *MooRi,    Bet.    Thomas,   M.A.,    65,    Oxford   street, 

LiBRABUN. 

18th  Deo.,  1856.     Moseley,  Thomas  Beeby. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Mos8,  J.  B.,  34,  West  Derby  street 
p.  2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss  Eev.  John  James,  M.A.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 
7th  March,  1850.  '^'Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  Holt  Hill, 

Birkenhead. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  *Mott,  0.  G. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.  "cMoult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Knowsley. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  ^Mozley,  Charles,  125,  Mount  pleasant 
19th  Sept,  1854.  *Musker,  Eoger  MeUing,  Walton. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.S.  Ches.,  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Neill,  Hugh,  F.R.A  S.,  6,  Abercromby  square. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Nbwland8,  J.,  Publio  Offices,  ComwaUis  street 
p.  6th  Dec,  1855.  *Newton,  John,  18,  West  Derby  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  Warrington. 
29th  Sept,  1854.  ^Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  18,  Bosoommon  street 

0 

2Qd  Jan.,  1851.    Oates,  Captain  W.  0.,  Cavendish  place,  Bath, 
p.     6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.SA-,  F.G.a,  Sed- 

bury  Park,  Chepstow. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Osborne,  John  James,  Macclesfield. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Overend,  James,  56,  Hope  street 
8rd  Dec,  1857.    Oxley,  Frederick,  68,  Goswell  street,  London,  E.C. 


28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  chambers.  Cook  street 
18tb  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Cuerden  haJl,  Preston. 
7th  March,  1850.    Patten,  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  Bank  hall,  Warrington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution,  Manchester. 
9th  Oct,  1854.  *Peacock,  John,  2,  Chapel  street 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Pearce,  George  Massie,  Hackin's  hey,  and  Ormskirk. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Edward,  Ashton  Park,  Preston. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Pedder,  Henry  Newsham,  Preston. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  Winckley  square,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Perrin,  Joseph,  The  Crescent,  Levenshnlme,  Man- 
chester. 
p.     6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,  James  Allanson,  F.S.A.,  Queen's  Insurance 

buildings,  Dale  street 
8rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  Warrington. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkington,  James,  M.P.,  Park  place,  Blackburn. 
10th  Feb.,  1863.    Piatt,  Robert,  Dean  Water,  Handforth,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Poggi,  Rev.  Dominica  Joseph,  D.D.,  New  Brighton 

College,  Birkenhead. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Poole,  John,  28,  Oxford  street. 
29th  Dec,  1864.    Porter,  Rev.  Jas.,  M.A.,  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 


1st  Sept,  1864.    PrestoD,  Rev.  G.»  M.A.,  Whalley. 
Idth  March,  1857.  ^Preston  Qeo.  Tbeo.  Kobert,  Rock  house,  West  Derby 

road,  and  13,  Yemon  street,  Dale  street 
6th  Deo.,  1849.  ^Pbeston,  William,  13,  Yemon  street,  and  Rock  house. 

West  Derby  road,  Yigs-Pbxsidsnt,  eao  officio. 

Q 
18th  Deo.,  1856.    Quekett,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  Rectory,  Warrington. 

R 

Sdrd  Not.,  1848.    Raines,  Rev.  Canon,  MA.,  F.S.A.,  Miliurow  Parsonage, 

Rochdale. 
15th  April,  1858.    Ralstone,  J.,  195^,  Argyle  street,  Glasgow, 
p.  Idth  Sept,  1854.  *Ramsat,  Rbt.  Abthub,  M.A.,  Highfields,  Eaton  road, 

West  Derby. 
2drd  Sept,  1854.  ^Rathbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  and  Greenbank, 

Wavertree. 
15th  March,  1849.    Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  84,  Parliament  street, 

Westminster. 
Idth  Sept,  1854.  ^Raynes,  James   Treyelyan,  87,  Oldhall  street,  and 

Rock  park,  Rock  ferry. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Reay,  James,  Guardian  office,  Oommeroe  oourt,  Lord 

street. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  "("Reay,  Thomas,  87,  Church  street 
29th  Dec.,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Tra£ford,  Manchester. 
7th  March,  1850.  *Richardson,  S. 
14th  Deo.,  1848.  *Robin,  John,  Chapel  walks.  South  Castle  street,  and 

Grove  hill.  West  Kirby,  Birkenhead. 
20th  Deo.,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.  R.,  M.A.,  bamston,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse,  12,  Myrtle  street,  and 

Matilda  grove,  Aigburth. 
nth  Dec.,  1856.  ♦Robinson,  Joseph,  Tue  brook,  West  Derby. 
p.  Srd  May,  1849.    Robson,  John,  M.D.,  Warrington. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Ronidd,  Robert  Wilson.  19,  Dale  street 
15th  April,  1858.    Rooke,  Rev.   W.   J.    E.,  Tunstal  Yicarage,  Kirkby 

Lonsdale. 
15th  April,  1858.    Rowlandson,  W.,  Kendal. 

14th  April,  1853.  *Ryder,  Thos.Bromfield,  2,  Ellio\t  St,  Clayton  square. 
25th  Sept.,  1854.    Ry lands,  Peter,  Bewsey  house,  Warrington. 
p.    13th  Dec,  1854.    Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  Warrington. 

S 

6th  Dec.,  1855.  *Sandbacb,  W.  K,  Bank  buildings.  Cook  street,  and 

The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
p.  19th  Sept.,  1854.    Sansom,  Rev.  John,  B.  A.,  Buslingthorpe  Rectory, 

Market  Rasen. 
p.    7th  Sept,  1851.  *Sansom,  Thomas,  A.L.S.,  F.B.S.E.,  83,  Everton  road. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Scholfield,  Henry  D.,  M.D.,  14,  Hamilton  square, 

Birkenhead. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  Jime,  1853.     Sharp,  WiUiam,  102,  Piccsidilly,  London. 
23Td  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe  Edmund,  M.A.,  Coedfa,  Uanrwst,  N.  Wales. 
Ist  Dec.,  1855.  *Shawe,  J.  R.,  Arrowe  hall,  Birkenhead. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  ^Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street 
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P.     Srd  Dec,  1857.  ♦Shimmin,  Hugh,  Melbourne  buildings,  21,  North  John 

street. 
nth  Feb.,  1858.  *Shute,  Arthur,  21,  Water  street 
Srd  May,  1849.    Shute,  Robert,  2,  Baring  crescent,  Exeter. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev.  Samuel^  M.A.,  St.  Thomas'  Parsonage, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.    Skaife,  Thos.,  Vanbrugh  house,  Blaokheath,  London. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Slade,  Rev.  J.,  M.A. 

2nd  May,  1850.  *8mithf  James,  Brunswick  dock,  and  Seaforth. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  *Smith,  John  Peter  George. 
16th  Sept.,  1854.    Smith,  John  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 

6th  Jan.  1853.  *Smith,  William  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Snowball,  J.  G.,   10,   Castle  street,  and  11,  Upper 

Canning  street. 
6th  Nov.,  1856.    Sodor  and  Man,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishop's  court, 

Isle  of  Man. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Stainer,  William,  Pavilion,  Old  TrajBTord,  Manchester. 
Srd  Jan.,  1856.    Staniforth,  Rev.  Thomas,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
18th  Dec,,  1865.    Sterner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Accrington. 
l&t  Jan.,  1856.  *St£ains,  James,  35,  North  John  street,  and  56,  Upper 

Kensington. 
15ih  Apnl,  1858.  ^Stevens,  J.,  166,  Park  road. 
80th  Dec,  1854   *Stewart,  James  Gordon,  8,  West  Derby  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Stewart  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Sandown  park,  West  Derby. 
5th  June,  1850.  *Stock,  John,  7,  Exchange  buildings,  and  Westdale, 

Wavertree. 
20th  Nov.,  1856.  *Strond,  William    Lawrence,    1,    Upper  Woodlands, 

Clifton  Park,  Birkenhead. 
8th  Nov ,  1840.  *Stuart,  William,  1,  Rumford  place,  and  Springfield 

House,  Knotty  Ash. 
5th  June,  1851.    Stubs,  Joseph,  Park  place,  Frodsham. 
25th  Sept.,  1854.  *Sumners,  Henry,  Colquitt  street. 
21st  Sept,  1851.  *Surr,  John,  163,  Bridge  street,  Birkenhead. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  >i<Sutton,  Hugh  Gaskell,  Exchange  court.  Exchange 

street  East,  and  Woodend,  Aigbiuth. 
4th  March,  1852.  ^Sykes,  James,  Colonial  buildings,  34,  Dale  street,  and 

Breck  house,  Poulton-le-fylde. 


16th  Dec,  1858.  *Tattersall,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Walton-on-the-hUl. 
15th  April,  1858.    Taylor,  J.  F.,  Cockermouth. 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Thom,  Rev.  David,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  28,  Erskine  street 
15th  April,  1858.  *Thomas,  George,  31,  Lord  street 
18th  Feb.,  1858.  ^Thompson,  Henry,  151,  Upper  Parliament  street,  and 

11,  North  John  street 
p.     8th  Dec,  1851.    Thomber,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Blackpool. 
ISth  Sept.,  1854.  *Thomely,  Samuel,  24,  Clarence  street 
8th  Dec,  1851.  *Tinne,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  18,  Bank  chambers.  Cook 

street,  and  Briarley,  Aigburth. 
11th  Dec,  1866.    Threlfall,  Richard,  Avenham  terrace,  Preston. 
Mayor  Li.  1854-55.  ^Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  South  John  street 
14th  Dec,  1848.     Tobin  Sir  Thomas,  F  S.  A.,  Ballincollig,  Cork. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.  ♦Torr,  John,  15,  Exchdnge  buildings,  and  Eastham. 
H.  S.  Lane,  1857.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley  hall,  Burnley. 
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P.  2nd  April,  1857.  *Towson,  John  Thomas, F.R.G.S., 47,  Upper  Parliament 

street,  and  Sailor's  Home. 
♦Tnoker,  Robert,  11,  North  view,  Edge  hill. 
*Tudor,  Richard  A.,  M.R.G.S.,  Church  view,  Bootle. 
♦Turner,  Charles,  4,  Lancelot's  hey,  and  Dingle  head. 
♦Turner,  John  Hayward,  23,  Abercromby  square. 
Turner,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
♦Tuton,  E.  S.,  48,  Lime  street. 


5th  Dec.,  1850. 

p.  28rd  Nov..  1848. 

14th  April,  1853. 

27th  Sept.,  1854. 

6ih  Dec,  1849. 

16th  Deo.,  1858. 


U 


8th  March,  1854.  ♦Underwood,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal, 

Collegiate  Institution. 


2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Varty,  Thomas,  Walpole  villa,  Fairfield,  and  Lime 

street 
I4th  April,  1858.  ♦Vose,  James,  M.D.,  5,  Gambler  terrace,  Hope  street. 

W 

Myr.C.  1888-39, 48-49.     Walker,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Berry  hill,  Mansfield, 

Notts. 
1856.    Walmsley,  Thomas,  Preston. 

1851.    Warburton,    Rowland    Eyles    Egerton,    Arley  hall, 
Cheshire. 


11th  Dec. 
6th  March 


21st  May, 
10th  Dec. 

6th  June 
26th  Sept 

5th  Feb. 
17th  Dec. 

2nd  May 

let  Feb. 

p.     Srd  Jan. 
1st  Feb. 

2nd  June 

9th  Oct 

6th  June 

p.  80th  Nov. 

8th  Jan. 

6th  Dec. 

28rd  Nov. 

28rd  Nov. 

9tb  Feb. 
10th  Feb. 

7th  May 
80th  Dec 


1857.    Ward,  John  Angus,  Hooton  lodge,  Cheshire. 

1857.    Wardell,  William,  Abbotsfield,  Chester. 

1850.  ♦Waterhouse,  Sebastian,  37,  Catharine  street 

1864.  *Watling,  J.  W.  H.,  Wavertree. 

1857.     Watt,  Richard,  Speke  hall. 

1857.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 

1850.     Way,  Albert,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Wonham  manor,  Reigate, 

Surrey. 
1849.  ♦Webster,  Geofge,  6,  York  buildings,  Dale  street,  and 

Moslev  hill,  Aigburth. 
1856.    Welton,  Thos. A., F.S.S.,  147,Fenchurch  street,London. 

1849.  ^Whitehead,  James  Wright,  Orange  court.  Castle  street, 

and  15,  Duke  street,  Edge  hm. 

1853.  ♦Whitley,  George,  5,  Clayton  square,  and  Bromborough. 

1854.  Whitley,  Rev.  John,  M.A. ,  Newton  rectory,  Warrington. 

1850.  Whitley,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Catsclough,  Winrford, 

Cheshire. 

1854.  Wilkinson,  Thomas  Turner,  F.R.A.S.,  Conr.  Mem.  Lit 

and  Phil.  Soc.  Manoh.,  Burnley. 

1852.  ♦Willoughby,  Edward  G.,  Marine  cottage,  Tranmere. 

1855.  Wilson,  G.  F.,  F.R.S.,  Belmont,  Yauzhall,  London. 
1848.    Wood,  Venerable  Isaac,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chester, 

Newton,  near  Middlewich. 
1848.    Wood,  Isaac  Moreton,  M.  A.,  Newton,  near  Middlewich. 
1864.    Wood,  Samuel,  F.S.A.,  The  Abbey,  Shrewsbury. 

1853.  ♦Wood,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

1851.  *Woodhouse,  John  Oeorgs,  117,  Henry  street 

1854.  Worthy,  George  Smith,  Bristol. 
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HONORARY  MEMBEES. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Sec.  S.A. ;   Hon.  M.R.S.L. 

F.S.A.  Newcastle;  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
Corr.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq.  Scot.  France,  Russia,  Switzer 
land,  Rome ;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad.,  Stockholm 
Somerset  House,  London. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.    Babington,  Charles  Cardale,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Sec. 

O.P.S  ,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
p.   13th  Nov.,  1851,    Bell,    William,    Ph.D.,  31,    Burton    street,    Burton 

crescent,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Blaauw,  William  Henry,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Beechland, 

Uckfield. 
6th  Feb.,  1861.    Boileau,  Sir  John  P.,  Bart ,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  Kettering- 

ham  hall,  Wyndham,    Norfolk,  and  20,    Upper 
Brook  street,  6rosvenor  square,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Brewster,  Sir  David,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D  ,  F.R.SS.L., 

and  E.,  Hon.  M.R.LA.,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  and 
Allerby,  Roxburghshire. 
6th  Feb.,  1861.    Charlton,  Edward,  M.D.,  F.S.A.    Newc,    7,  Eldon 

square,  NewcastleK)n-Tyne. 
p.      1st  Feb.,  1856.    Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Saffiron  Walden,  Essex. 

19th  May,  1859.    Coohet,  M.  L'  Abbe,  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and 

Monuments  in  Normandy,  Dieppe. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.    De  Perthes,  J.  Boucher  de  CrevecoBur,  Chevalier  des 

ordres  de  Malte  et  de  la  Legion  d'honneur,  membie 
de  diverses  Societ^s  Savantes,  Abbeville. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Duncan,  Philip  B.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
27th  Sept,  1864.    Gray,  John  Edward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.8., 

Pres.  Entom.  Soc,  &e.,  British  Museum,  London, 
p.  27th  Sept,  1854,    Latham,  R.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Greenford,  Mid- 
dlesex. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Londesborough,  The  Lord.  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Grimston,  Tadcaster,  and  8,  Carlton  House  terrace, 
London. 
9th  Dec,  1852.    MacAdam,  Robert,  18,  College  square,  Belfast 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Murohison,  Sir   Roderick   Impey,    G.C.StS.,    M.A., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  V  P.RGeogr.S., 
Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Directo^ General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Trust.  Brit 
Mus. ;  Hon.  Mem.  Acadd.  St  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen;  Corr.  Mem.  Inst.  France,  &c.,  16, 
Belmve  square,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Owen,  Ilichard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

British  Museum,  London, 
p.     7th  May,  1851.    Pidgeon,  Henry  Clarke,  3,  Westboume  villas,  Harrow 

road,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1864.    Phillips,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  G«ol.  Soc, 

Reader  in  Geolo^,  Oxfoid. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Rosse,  The  Earl  o<  K.P.,  D.CL.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Birr  Castle,  Pai^sonstown,  Ireland. 


MEUBEB8.  XXUl 

27th  8ept,  1854.    Sabine,  Major-Oeneral  Edward,  R.A.,  D.G.L.,  Treas. 

and  V.P.B.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  13,  Ashley  place,  Victoria 
street,  London,  and  Woolwich. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Sed«^ick,  Kev.  Adam,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.Q  S.,  F.R.A.S., 

Hon.  M.R.I. A.,  Woodwardian  Professor,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
p.     6th  Feb.»  1851.    Smith,  Charles  Hoach,  F.B.A.,  Member  of  the  Roy. 

Soc.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen ;  Hon.  Mem.  8S. 
Antiq.  France,  Normandy,  Scotland,  Spain,  New- 
castle, the  Morinie,  Abbeville,  Ficardy,  Wiesbaden, 
Luxemburg,  Treves,  Touraine,  &c..  Temple  place, 
Strood,  Kent. 

6th  Feb.,  1651.    Tumbull,  William  B.,  F.S.A.  Scot,  3,  Stone  buQdings, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Whewell,  Bev.  William,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.BA  S., 

Hon.  M.B.I.A.,  Corr.  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Williams,  Bey.  John,  M.A.,  Llanymowddwy,  Dinas 

Mowddwy,  Shrewsbury. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Willis,  Bev.  Bobert,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor, Cambridge,  and  23,  York  terrace,  Begent*s 
park,  London, 
p.  27th  Sept,  1854.    Wrmht,    Thomas,    M.A.,    F.SA.,    Hon.    M.B.S.L., 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  of  the  Boy. 
Soc.  Northern  Antiqs.  Copenhagen ;  Hon.  Mem.  of 
the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  France;  Corresp.  Mem. 
Soc.  Antiq.  Normandy ;  of  Soc.  Antiqs.  Scotland ; 
&c.,  14,  Sydney  street,  Brompton,  London. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH    OF  WARRINGTON  ACADEMY. 

By  Henry  A,  Bright,  B,A, 
(RiAD  11th  Noyembbb,  1658.) 


A  few  years  ago  a  parcel  of  papers — some  letters,  some  memoranda— * 
which  had  helonged  to  the  Rev.  J.  Seddon,  the  founder  of  the  Warrington 
Academy,  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  Liverpool  cheesemonger,  who 
was  using  them  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  his  shop.  Among  these 
papers  were  several  letters  of  Priestley,  of  Kippis,  and  of  Aikin.  There 
were  others  of  men  of  lesser  note,  which  were,  however,  not  without 
an  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  threw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Warrington  Academy. 

From  these  papers,  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the. Historic 
Society,  I  have  compiled  this  hrief  sketch.  In  addition  to  the  Seddon 
papers  I  have  made  use  of  other  materials  from  the  following  sources : — 

I. — ^A  volume  of  unpuhlished  papers  concerning  the  Academy,  collected 
by  Seijeant  Heywood,  who  is  not  unknown  as  the  author  of  the  **  Vindi- 
"  cation  of  Fox's  History." 

II. — ^A  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Monthly  Repository"  on  the  Academy, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Turner. 

in.— The  Lives  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Aikin,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
and  Dr.  Eendrick*s  "  Warrington  Worthies."* 

IV. — Some  interesting  manuscript  lectures  of  Mr.  Marsh  of  Warrington. 

V. — ^Information  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Beamont  of  War* 
rington,  and  Miss  Lucy  Aikin. 

*  It  is  owing  to  the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Kendrick  thnt  this  paper  is  illastrated  ivith 
the  engravings  of  the  Academy  and  the  Tutors'  houses. 


VI. — The  oiTginal  minute  books  of  the  Arademy,  which  were  lent  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  Manchester  New  College,  the  Rev.  R.  Brook 
Aspland. 

If  in  the  arrangement  of  this  ample  material  I  fail  in  exciting  your 
interest,  the  &iult,  I  feel,  will  rest  with  me.  The  histoiy  of  the 
Warrington  Academy  must  in  itself  always  have  a  value  for  the 
literaiy  man,  for  the  theologian,  and  for  him  to  whom  the  histoiy  of 
Lancashire  has  any  interest.  At  Warrington  Academy  were  collected 
some  of  the  noblest  literati  of  their  day.  Here  the  free  thought  of  the 
English  Presbyterians  first  began  to  crystallize  into  the  Unitarian  theology, 
which  they  have  since  maintained.  Here  for  a  time  was  the  centre  of  the 
liberal  politics,  and  the  literary  taste  of  the  entire  county.  Am  I  exagge- 
rating the  importance  of  this  Academy  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  But  if  so, — 
something,  perhaps,  may  be  excused  to  one  who  is  descended  from  some 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Academy,  and  who  owes  many  of  his  own 
highest  views  to  the  teaching,  which  his  family  first  learnt  from  those  old 
Warrington  tutors. 

In  the  year  1763  the  feilare  or  decay  of  the  several  Academies  belonging 
to  the  English  Presbyterian  body  at  Findem  and  Kendal,  and  elsewhere, 
caused  no  inconsiderable  anxiety  to  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest 
among  the  liberal  dissenters.  Where  were  they  to  look  for  their  future 
supply  of  ministers?  Where  could  those  ministers  be  educated  in  a 
theology  unshackled  by  creed  and  doctrine  ?  On  none  did  these  questions 
press  with  greater  weight  than  on  John  Seddon,  the  young  minister  at 
Warrington.  The  idea  of  founding  a  new  Academy  took  possession  of 
him,  and  the  idea  once  formed  was  never  dropped  until  it  had  been  carried 
out  in  action.  Well  might  the  Rev.  Philip  Holland  in  after  years  bear 
witness  to  "the  concern  which  he  had  ever  expressed  for  its  support, 
'*  honour,  success  ;  the  indefatigable  pains  which  he  took  for  this  purpose ; 
« the  indifference  which  he  shewed  to  fame  or  censure,  to  good  or  evil 
''  report,  so  that  he  might  serve  the  general  designs  of  the  institution/' 
Lying  before  me  is  a  large  mass  of  Mr.  Seddon  s  correspondence  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  How  he  worked,  and  wrote,  and 
explained,  and  begged !  He  is  never  discouraged,  though  his  discourage- 
ments are  innumerable.  He  is  never  down-hearted,  though  his  friends  are 
always  suggesting  difficulties,  and  prophesying  evil.    Mr.  Daniel  Bayley 
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of  Manchester  thinks  the  design  too  large,  and  **  should  not  London  lay 
the  fonndation,  and  we  be  only  supplemental/'  and  '*  is  not  so  populous, 
so  pleasurable,  so  divided,  and  so  dear  a  place  as  Manchester  very  unfit 
for  a  seat  of  the  Muses."    Mr.  Peter  Touchet,  of  Manchester,  thinks 
that  Warrington  should  not  be  mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  Academy. 
Mr.  John  Mort,  of  Chowbent, — to  whom  Mrs.  Btirbauld  addressed  some 
lines  beginning  ''  Happy  old  man ! "   and  whom  she  characterises  as 
O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich  in  genuine  worth," — ^this  Mr.  Mort  is  afraid 
our  richer  neighbours  will  not  be  over  zealous  in  the  atfair."    Mr.  John 
Wilson,  of  Rivington,  will  subscribe  the  munificent  sum  of  five  guineas  if 
necessaiy,  but  thinks  it  would  be    hardly  proper   to   subscribe  before 
lx>rd  WiUoughby.    Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  who  afterwards  became 
first  President  of  the  Academy,  was,  I  suppose,  the  most  important  per- 
sonage among  the  English  Presbyterians  of  this  date,  and  it  \a  amus 
ing  enough    to  notice  how  respectfully,  (with  one  exception,)  aU  Mr. 
Seddon's  correspondents  name  him.     "  Pray  my  duty  to  Lord  Willoughby, 
**if  yoQ  think  proper,"  writes  the  Rev.  R.  Godwin,  of  Gateacre.    The 
eminent  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  rejoices  that  "  Lord  Willoughby  and 
"  so  many  of  Harry  Hoghton's  family  have  came  into  the  subscription.** 

Bat  before  Lord  Willoughby  had  entered  into  the  scheme — which 

•important  date  appears  to  be  October  11th,  1764 — a  long  circular  had 

been  sent  round  in  July  of  the  same    year,  signed  by  Daniel  Bayley, 

John  Lees,  afterwards    Sir  Caryll  Worsley,  and  seven  others.      This 

circular  gives  as  the  subscriptions  already  promised — 

Manchester £94  10    0 

Liverpool 46    4    0 

Birmingham 44  12     6 

Warrington 31  15     6 

£217     2     0     . 

In  the  April  of  the  next  year  the  subscription  mounts  up.  Lord 
WiUoughby  will  give  his  ten  guineas.  Sir  H.  Hoghton*s  family  "will 
"encourage  ns,"  says  Mr.  Seddon,  "so  that  our  present  subscription 
"  amounts  to  about  £300  per  annum."  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  promises 
subscriptions  from  his  congregation,  and  Bristol  and  Exeter  will  probably 
aid  the  cause.  Leeds,  however,  looks  coldly  upon  the  plan,  and  thinks 
"the  Glasgow  education"  sufficient  for  their  wants.    Liverpool,  too,  as 


may  be  guessed  from  the  smallness  of  her  contribution,  is  somewhat 
lukewarm.  The  fact  was,  that  Liverpool  regarded  the  whole  affair  as  a 
Manchester  scheme,  and  with  that  pleasing  spirit  of  jealous  rivalrj  which 
has  always  existed  between  the  two  towns,  the  Liverpool  men  insisted  on 
the  site  of  the  Academy  being  Ormskirk  instead  of  Warrington.  And  so 
a  paper  was  drawn  up  at  Liverpool,  with  seven  excellent  reasons  for 
preferring  Ormskirk.  These  reasons,  however,  do  not  bring  conviction  to 
the  supporters  of  Warrington,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Godwin,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Seddon,  observes  that  "some  of  them  are  false,  others  dubious,  and  all, 
"whether  true  or  not,  trifling  and  impertinent^  And  then  comes  a 
rejoinder  from  "  the  gentlemen  in  Manchester,'*  and  then  a  printed  letter 
from  Sam.  Angier,  Benj.  Heywood,  Joseph  Brooks,  Wm.  Lightbody,  and 
other  of  "  the  gentlemen  in  Liverpool,"  and  then  "  Remarks  on  a  letter 
"  from  the  gentlemen  in  Manchester  to  the  gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  sub- 
"scribers  to  the  intended  Academy.  April  27th,  1757."  This  last  letter 
shews,  I  regret  to  say,  that  "  the  gentlemen  in  Liverpool "  finding  that 
they  are  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  favourite,  Ormskirk,  lose  their 
temper  most  completely.  Every  fourth  word  in  this  last  letter  is  italicised ; 
and  after  much  cutting  sarcasm  they  indignantly  demand  of  their  oppo- 
nents, "  are  not  such  gentlemen  more  properly  the  authors  of  contention 
"and  division?" 

The  80th  of  June,  1757,  was  now  approaching,  when  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Academy  was  to  be  held.  A  stormy 
meeting  was  evidently  expected,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  scheme  might  founder  just  as  it  was  getting  fairly  under  weigh. 
Some  anonymous  friend  of  the  Academy  thinks  it  well  before  the  meeting 
to  distribute  some  printed  "  Rules  proposed  to  be  observed  for  the  better 
"  regulation  of  proceedings  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Academy  now  depending." 
There  are  nine  of  these  rules,  referring  chiefly  to  Proxies,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  good  understanding  between  the  Trustees,  and  Rule  VI.  runs  thus : — 
"  To  remove  all  ground  of  emulation  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
"  (where  it  is  mostly  feared)  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  cany  on  the  Aca- 
"  demy,  let  Manchester  have  the  nomination  of  one,  and  Liverpool  another, 


•  In  anotlieT  letter,  however,  this  same  Mr.  Godwm  admits  that  *'  several  are  daily 
"  complaining  that  the  people  of  Manchester  are  for  managing  everything  relative  to  the 
"  Academy,  independent  of  others ;  that  Liverpool  is  ignorant  of  all  their  measures,  and 
*'  has  not  once  heen  consulted  upon  any  one  occasion." 


•*  A'c;  "  that  "  &c."  expresses  a  good  deal,  and  probably  means  (for  these 
rules  evidently  emanate  from  Liverpool)  that  Liverpool  may  fix  on  the  site 
of  the  Academy,  and  that  Manchester,  perhaps,  may  then  be  allowed  to 
provide  an  architect. 

There  are  two  thin  old  vellum-covered  volumes,  which  contain  the 
Minutes  of  the  Warrington  Academy.  The  second  volume  is  only  about 
one-half  filled,  for  the  hopes  of  the  Trustees  were  but  partially  reedized, 
and  the  Academy  was  closed  in  1786,  after  a  useful  but  precarious  exis- 
tence of  nine-and-twenty  years.  It  was  on  the  SOth  June,  1757,  (as  we 
find  from  these  minutes)  that  the  first  meeting  of  Trustees  was  held,  and 
Warrington  was  after  all  the  place  of  meeting.  Twenty-five  Trustees  were 
present  Two  were  from  Birmingham,  and  eight  from  Manchester."  The 
Ministers  of  Gateacre  and  Bolton,  Mr.  Mort  of  Chowbent,  and  from 
Liverpool,  Arthur  and  Benjamin  Heywood,  Dr.  Angier,  Richard  Savage, 
Thomas  Wharton,  Thomas  Bentley  and  James  Percival  were  also  present. 
Warrington  itself  was  represented  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr. 
Elias  Bent  (who  now  lies  buried  in  the  Cairo  Street  Chapel  grave-yard)  and 
three  other  laymen.  After  reading  the  **  proposals  for  carrying  into  execu- 
"  lion  a  plan  for  tlie  liberal  education  of  youth,"  a  long  list  of  resolutions 
were  proposed  and  carried.  Mr.  Seddon,  in  whose  handwriting  the  early 
minutes  seem  to  be,  appears,  as  well  he  might  be,  astonished  at  the  una- 
nimity which  after  all  the  meeting  showed,  and  writes,  **  resolutions  in  all 
"which  the  whole  assembly  was  perfectly  unanimous.'*  Perhaps,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  rival  towns  were  tired  of  quarrelling  ;  perhaps,  they 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  dividing  between  them  the  patronage  and 
appointments ;  perhaps,  and  most  probably,  the  more  important  resolutions 
were  modified  at  the  time,  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  Lord  WiUoughby  is  appointed  President,  Mr.  John  Lees  of  Man- 
chester, Vice-President,  Mr.  Arthur  Heywood  of  Liverpool,  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary.  Local  Treasurers  in  the  large  towns  are  then 
appointed.  The  subscription  list  is  ascertained  to  amount  to  £469  5s.,  and 
the  benefactions  to  £148  lis.  Four  Tutors  are  recognised  as  necessary  to 
render  the  design  complete,  but  at  present  it  is  more  prudent  to  appoint 
three  only.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  is  to  be  Tutor  in  Divinity ;  Mr.  Holt 
of  Kirkdale,  to  be  Tutor  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  Mr.  Dyer  of  London  > 
to  be  Tutor  in  Languages  and  Polite  Literature,  and  for  the  present  in 
Moral  Philosophy.     Each  of  these  tutors  is  to  have  £100  per  annum  from 
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the  fund,  and  "with  respect  to  dwelling-houses,  are  to  be  at  their  own 
**  expenses."  Poor  students  are  exempted  from  payment  of  fees,  but  richer 
ones  must  pay  £3  23.  yearly  to  each  of  the  tutors.  And  then  comes  the 
resolution  over  which  Manchester  and  Liverpool  had  already  quarrelled  in 
anticipation,  and  which  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  most  diplomatic 
care : — "  That  for  the  present,  and  as  a  temporary  settlement,  Warrington 
« is  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the  Academy,  and  that  Messrs.  Hart, 
•*  Bent,  Leigh,  Turner  and  Seddon  are  hereby  empowered  to  contract  for 
**  houses  immediately."  A  managing  committee  is  then  appointed,  certain 
regulations  respecting  their  functions  are  passed,  and  it  is  declared  that  a 
general  meeting  of  trustees  must  be  held  every  year.  And  thus  the  new 
Academy  was  started. 

On  the  20th  October,  in  this  same  year,  a  letter  is  sent  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  various  subscribers.  Houses  suitable  for  the  Academy  have 
been  engaged  "for  seven  years  only."  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Holt  are 
already  settled  at  Warrington,  and  (as  for  some  unexplained  reason  Mr. 
Dyer  is  not  settled)  they  have  promised  to  divide  between  them  the  Lan- 
guages and  Polite  Literature,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  *  Tutors  will 
take  boarders  into  their  houses  at  £15  per  annum  for  those  who  had  two 
months*  vacation,  and  £18  per  annum  for  those  who  had  no  vacation ;  these 
terms,  however,  are  exclusive  of  "  tea,  washing,  fire  and  candles."  Three 
students  have  already  arrived. 

The  choice  of  a  third  tutor  was  matter  of  difficulty.  Dr.  Taylor  recom- 
mended Mr.  Scott  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  Benson  of  London  suggested  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Priestley  of  Needham  Market ;  others  think  Mr.  Aikin  of  Kibworth 
would  be  the  best  man,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Montgomeryshire  has 
his  supporters.  At  last  the  choice  falls  on  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Aikin,  and 
a  long,  long  letter  from  Mr.  Seddon,  dated  March  11th,  1758,  and  pre- 
served in  the  minutes  of  the  Academy,  informs  him  of  the  fact.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  by  the  enumeration  of  Mr.  Aikin's  virtues,  and  the  names 
of  the  trustees  who  recommended  him,  which  take  up  a  great  part  of  this 
letter.  One  passage,  however,  is  curious  enough,  as  showing  what  travelling 
in  England  was  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 


•  "  They  knew  better  than  to  usurp  the  title  of  Professors,  as  so  many  do  in  these 
"  days  from  ignorance  or  presumption;  only  a  chartered  body  can  give  Professorships." — 
Letter  from  Miss  Aikin, 
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"  Mr.  Holland  has  given  us  some  reason  to  hope  y^  jou  wiU  come  oyer 
to  Warrington  in  the  Easter  week,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  y^  future 
situation;  if  so  give  me  leave  to  recommend  y«  following  plan.  I'll 
"  suppose  you  set  out  from  Kibworth  on  Sunday  afternoon  ;  as  you  intend 
'*  travelling  in  post  chaises,  youl  easily  reach  Loughborough  or  perhaps 
Derby  that  night ;  y«  next  night  you  may  come  to  Offerton  w^  is  about  a 
mile  short  of  Stockport,  where  I  am  with  Mrs.  Seddon,  &  will  be  ready 
to  receive  you ;  and  wait  upon  you  to  Warrington  :  you  will  do  well  to 
come  prepared  for  riding,  for  you  will  not  meet  witn  any  carriages  at 
Stockport,  nor  are  the  roads  to  Warrington  proper  for  them ;  when  yon 
"  get  to  a  place  calFd  Bullocks  Smithy,  about  two  miles  short  of  Stockport, 
"  enquire  for  OflFerton,  Mr.  Roe  late  of  Birmingham  now  lives  there,  and 
"  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  If  you1  write  to  me  time  enough,  &  be 
•*  particular  eno^  in  your  time,  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  you  with  my  own 
**  chaise,  or  send  a  servant  for  that  purpose." 

Dr.  Aikin  accepted  the  invitation,  and  another  letter  is  inflicted  upon 
him  bj  Mr.  Seddon  relative  to  a  house  which  he  recommends  him  to  take, 
which  is  "  handsomely  sashed  to  the  front,  with  a  flight  of  Ave  steps  to 
*'  the  entrance." 

Of  the  three  tutors  now  in  residence,  two  were  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Dissenting  Divines  in  England.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  many  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments of  Taylor  and  of  Aikin.  It  will  draw  me  far  from  my  subject  if  I 
say  all  I  could  wish  to  say  of  these  great  good  men.  But  time  has  laid 
his  hand  upon  their  images,  and  something  must  be  done,— some  few 
words  must  be  said, — to  clear  away  the  moss  and  rust  and  decay  which 
hang  around  and  corrode  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  (whose  descendants  number  among  them  the 
present  Gresham  Professor  of  Music,  and  many  other  accomplished  and 
eminent  men)  was  one  of  the  flrst  Arians  who  ministered  to  the  English 
Presbyterians.  His  learning  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  1764 
all  the  English  and  Welsh  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  with  but  four  excep- 
tions, were  among  the  subscribers  to  his  great  Hebrew  Concordance.  His 
publications  were  so  widely  read,  that  even  Bobert  Bums  had  read  his 
Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  and  in  his  Epistle  to  John  Goudie  says 

"  'Tia  you  and  Taylor  are  the  chief 
"  Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief.*' 

Bishop  Bathurst  of  Norwich  used  to  say  that  if  he  understood  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  owed  it  to  Mr.  Taylor's  volume  on  the  subject. 
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One  of  his  principal  works  was  translated  into  German,  and  several  of 
them  found  their  way  into  the  library  of  Schleiermacher  and  other  great 
theologians  of  Germany.  Such  was  the  scholar  and  divine  who  became 
the  first  tutor  in  the  Academy.  He  was  a  great  loss  to  the  congregation 
which  he  left  at  Norwich ;  and  in  leaving  them  for  what  was  indeed  a 
sphere  of  greater  responsibility  and  higher  use^lness,  he  was  nevertheless 
sacrificing  a  dear  home,  pecuniaiy  advantages,  and  the  blessings  of  a  free 
and  independent  position.  And  his  sacrifice  was  greater  than  at  the  time 
he  knew.  Scarcely  two  years  pass,  and  Dr.  Taylor  has  learnt  a  sad  lesson, 
which  would  have  been  spared  to  him,  had  he  remained  the  loved  and 
faithful  pastor  of  a  loving  and  affectionate  people.  But  at  first  no  one 
could  have  been  better  suited  to  his  post  than  Dr.  Taylor.  The  charge  to 
his  pupils,  with  which  his  lectures  in  Divinity  were  prefisiced,  has  been  often 
quoted  in  illustration  of  English  Presbyterian  principles,  and  is  so  truly 
noble,  that  you  will  perhaps  forgive  my  quoting  it  once  again  : — 

"  I  do  solemnly  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth,  and  of 
**  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  before 
"  whose  judgment-seat  you  must  in  no  long  time  appear,  that  in  all  your 
••  studies  and  inquiries  of  a  religious  nature,  present  or  future,  you  do 
"  constantly,  carefully,  impartially,  and  conscientiously  attend  to  evidence 
"  as  it  lies  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
*'  dictates  of  reason,  cautiously  guarding  the  follies  of  imagination  and  the 
"  fallacy  of  ill-grounded  conjecture.  Second,  that  you  admit,  embrace 
"  or  assent  to  no  principle  or  sentiment  by  me  taught  or  advanced,  but 
**  only  so  far  as  it  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  supported  and  justified  by 
**  proper  evidence  from  revelation  or  the  reason  of  things.  Third,  that  if, 
"at  any  time  hereafter,  any  principle  or  sentiment  by  me  taught  or 
**  advanced,  or  by  you  admitted  and  embraced,  shall  upon  impartial  and 
**  faithful  examination  appear  to  you  to  be  dubious  and  false,  you  either 
**  suspect  or  totally  reject  such  principle  or  sentiment.  Fourth,  that  you 
**  keep  your  mind  always  open  to  evidence ;  that  you  labour  to  banish  from 
"  your  breast  all  prejudice,  prepossession,  and  party  zeal ;  that  you  study 
*'  to  live  in  peace  and  love  with  all  your  fellow-christians ;  and  that  you 
•'  steadily  assert  for  yourself,  and  freely  allow  to  others,  the  unalienable 
"  rights  of  judgment  and  conscience." 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Aikin  (who  was  father  of  the  celebrated  physician  and  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld)  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  was,  says  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  "  a  gentleman  whose  endowments  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar  it 
•*  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  by  panegyric.  *  *  *  His  intellectual  attain- 
**  ments  were  of  a  very  superior  quality  indeed.  His  acquaintance  with 
*•  all  true  evidences  of  revelation,  with  morals,  poUtics  and  metaphysics 
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•*  wBB  most  accurate  and  extensive.    Every  path  of  polite  literature  had 

*'  heen  traversed  hy  him  and  traversed  with  success.  He  understood  the 
Hehrew  and  French  languages  to  perfection,  and  had  an  intimacy  with 
the  best  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  superior  to  what  I  have  ever 

"  known  in  any  Dissenting  minister  from  my  own  experience."     Mr. 

Wakefield*s  testimony  is  borne  out  by  all — and  they  were  many— -of  Dr. 

Aikin*s  Mends.    He  was,  if  any  can  be, 

Integer  vitie  scelerisque  parus, 

a  man  of  strictest  honour  and  most  blameless  life. 

CTf  Mr.  Holt,  the  mathematical  tutor,  I  need  say  nothing.  Miss  Aikin 
calls  him  '*  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  his  science ; "  and 
the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  who  devotes  some  two  pages  to  his 
character,  seems  utterly  bewildered  at  finding  any  one  so  dull  and  dry  and 
colourless. 

Mr.  Seddon,  to  whose  exertions  the  Academy  was  owing,  was  a  practical 
and  useful  man,  fall  of  energy  and  intelligence.  He  had  many  friends ; 
and  Dr.  Percival,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  not  on  Mr.  Seddon's  grave, 
speaks  of  **  his  cheerful  piety,  universal  benevolence,  extensive  knowledge, 
•«  and  temperate  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty."  I  am  afraid  though, 
that,  like  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Seddon  must  have  been  a  dullish  person.  His 
letters  are  heavy  and  wearisome,  and  his  only  idea  is  to  extol  the  Academy. 
Miss  Aikin,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  her  in  1856,  tells  me  '*  Mr. 
'*  Seddon  did  not  scruple  some  stout  puffing  on  behalf  of  the  Academy. 
"  My  aunt,  (Mrs.  Barbauld),  on  receiving  at  Palgrave  one  of  his  annual 
'*  official  statements,  wrote  to  my  father,  *  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  * 
"  My  father,  after  being  taken  when  a  boy  to  hear  Mr.  Seddon,  excused 
**  himself  for  not  bringing  his  father  the  notes  of  the  sermon  which  he  was 
**  always  required  to  make,  because  he  said  with  all  the  attention  he  could 
**  pay  be  could  not  make  out  what  it  was  about — *  Nor  I  neither,'  was  tlie 
"answer." 

Not  long  since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day  at  Warrington  in 
order  to  see  for  myself  the  old  Academy,  and  the  more  pretentious  build- 
ings to  which,  in  1762,  the  Academy  was  transferred.  The  old  Academy 
is  that  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  immortalized  in  lines  which  ewery  one  knows 
from  *'  Enfield's  Speaker."    She  bids  us 

**  Mark  where  its  simple  front  yon  mansion  rears, 
"  The  nursery  of  men  for  future  years," 
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and  tells  us  that  the  **  Mersey  " 

*'  Reflt3ct8  the  ascending  seats  with  conscious  pride/' 

The  Rev.  W.  Turner,  too.  speaks  of  **  A  range  of  buildings  **  with  "  a 
'*  considerable  extent  of  garden  ground,  and  a  handsome  terrace  walk  oa 
**  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  possessing  altogether  a  respectable  collegiate 
**  appearance."  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  take  the  old  Academy 
on  trust,  and  let  fancy  picture  the  building  worthy  of  Mrs.  Barbauldls 
poem  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  Seddon  and  the  Warrington  Committee. 
At  least  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  Academy  faced  the  river,  and 
that  there  was  something  to  distinguish  it  from  surrounding  houses. 
This  blissful  ignorance,  however,  has  been  dissipated,  and  I  know  now  that 
the  very  "simple  front"  of  the  ugly,  mean,  old  brick  house  never  fronted 
the  river,  and  that  a  narrow,  dingy  side  with  six  windows  ranged  in  pairs 
along  it,  and  a  single  attic  window,  surmounted  by  a  weathercock,  was  all 
that  the  river,  with  all  its  "conscious  pride,"  could  manage  by  any 
possibility  to  reflect. 

Such  were  the  tutors,  and  such  the  buildings,  of  the  Warrington  Academy 
during  the  first  years  of  its  short  life. 

The  summer  of  1760  saw  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  misunderstandings 
between  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Trustees,  which  were  only  terminated  the 
following  year  by  Dr.  Taylor's  death.  Mr.  John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,"  says  of  his  grandfather,  "  His  own 
"  failing  health,  anxiety  for  the  health  of  his  wife,  and  disappointments  and 
"  annoyances  connected  with  the  Academy,  conspired  to  render  Dr.  Taylor's 
'*  brief  residence  at  Warrington  entirely  unhappy."  In  the  minutes  of  the 
Academy,  the  whole  story  appears  at  length.  Dr.  Taylor  had  been  com- 
plaining of  "  the  uneasiness  he  is  under  in  his  present  situation,"  and  the 
Trustees  write  and  ask  him  to  specify  his  complaints.  And  then  follows 
a  long  string  of  complaints  from  the  Doctor,  with  the  comments  of  the 
Committee  upon  each  of  them.  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  approve  of  the 
situation  of  the  Academy,  and  some  books  which  he  asked  for  had  not  been 
purchased, — ^Mr.  Seddon  has  invaded  his  province  of  Moral  Philosophy  by 
giving  a  course  of  lectures, — the  Committee  have  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Academy.  The  Committee  reply  strongly 
and  flrmly  to  all  these  charges,  but  make  a  concession  about  the  three 
books,  and,  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  perhaps,  they  send  him  the 
following  resolution  : — 
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"  Agreed  Nem.  Con.  This  is  the  unanimoos  sense  of  this  Committee. 
**  Agreed,  that  the  following  Books  he  immediately  sent  for  at  y  desire 
"  of  Dr,  Taylor,  viz. : — 

'*  Edwards,  on  Irresistibility  of  Divine  Grace, 
Pilkington's  Script.  Criticisms, 
Grotius,  on  y«  Truth  of  Religion." 

We  need  not  enter  further  into  this  unhappy  quarrel.     Traces  of  its  ill 

efiects  appear  in  many  of  Mr.  Seddon's  letters,  and  it  gave  a  blow  to  the 

Academy  from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered.     The  subscriptions  from 

other  places  might  be  increased,  but  the  Presbyterian  body  was  no  longer 

united.     The  friends  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  many  of  his  old  congregation  had 

lost  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Academy,  and  too  often  checked 

or  thwarted  the  efforts  of  its  supporters.* 

In  1761,  Dr.  Aikin  was  promoted  to  the  Theological  Tutorship,  which 
^vas  now  vacant  by  Dr.  Taylor's  death.  Mr.  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.) 
Friestley  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Aikin  as  Tutor  of  Languages  and 
Polite  Literature.  Of  Dr.  Priestley  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
speak.  Eminent  as  a  chemist,  a  philosopher,  a  poUtician  and  a  theologian, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  It  is  Coleridge  who 
addresses  him  as  "  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage,*'  and  whether  we  agree 
with,  or  differ  from,  his  views  on  Philosophy  or  Theology,  we  can  have  but 
one  opinion  of  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  and  the  purity  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  the  many  worthies  of  the  Warrington  Academy. 

In  the  following  year,  1762,  Mr.  Seddon  visited  London  and  other 
towns,  in  order  to  beat  up  new  subscribers,  and  in  this  he  was  partially 
successful.  At  any  rate  it  was  now  thought  desirable  to  leave  the  old 
Academy,  and  erect  more  suitable  buildings  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
The  Academy  Place,  as  it  is  called,  which  opens  out  of  the  Butter  Market 
Street,  is  to  this  day  a  quiet  and  secluded  court.  In  front  stands  the 
Academy,  an  old  brick  building,  with  stone  copings,  and  a  clock  and  bell 
turret  in  the  centre.  It  cannot  pretend  to  architectural  beauty,  but  it  is 
not  unpleasing  with  its  quaint  old-world  look,  and  was  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  the  house  by  the  "classic  tide"  of  the  Mersey.  This 
second  Academy  building  was  also  celebrated  in  verse  by  Mrs.  Barbauld : 

**  Lo !  there  the  seat  where  science  loved  to  dwell, 
"  Where  liberty  her  ardent  spirit  breathed." 

•  "  There  had  been  an  unhappy  difference  between  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Trustees,  in 
**  consequence  of  which  all  his  Mends,  who  were  numerous,  were  our  enemies." — 
Dr.  PrieitUf$  Ltfe,  p.  05. 


The  lower  room  of  the  building  is  now  the  printing  office  of  the  "  War- 
"  rington  Guardian ;"  and  the  upper  room  is  appropriated  as  tlie  "  Warrington 
"  Church  Institute."  I  wonder  if  the  printers  ever  hear  among  the  clang 
and  clatter  of  their  presses  "  the  learned  echoes  talk  " ;  or  if  the  Warring- 
ton clergy,  in  their  discussions,  ever  give  a  kindly  thought  or  word  to 
Aikin,  Priestley,  Enfield  and  the  other  true-hearted  men  who  once 
tenanted  those  rooms ! 

From  1762  to  1780  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Academy;  and  of  these 
years  the  earlier  ones  to  1767  (when  Dr.  Priestley  removed  to  Leeds)  were 
the  brightest  and  the  happiest.  The  life  of  the  tutors  was  of  course,  in 
some  degree,  an  anxious  one,  but  there  was  much  of  pleasure  in  their 
hours  of  social  enjoyment.  "  The  tutors  in  my  time,"  says  Dr.  Priestley, 
"lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  We  drank  tea  together  every 
"  Saturday,  and  our  conversation  was  equally  instructive  and  pleasing.  I 
"  often  thought  it  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  four  persons,  who  had  no 
**  previous  knowledge  of  each  other,  should  have  been  brought  to  unite  in 
"  conducting  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  be  all  zealous  necessarians  as  we 
"  were.  We  were  all,  likewise,  Arians ;  and  the  only  subject  of  much 
"  consequence  on  which  we  differed  respected  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
"concerning  which  Dr.  Aikin  held  some  obscure  notions.  The  only 
"  Socinian  in  the  neighbourhood  was  Mr.  Seddon  of  Manchester,  and  we 
**  all  wondered  at  him." 

But  there  were  other  attractions  in  the  Warrington  circle  besides  the 
tutors  and  their  philosophy.  "  We  have  a  knot  of  lasses  just  after  your 
**  own  heart,"  writes  Mrs.  Barbauld  (then  Miss  Aikin)  in  1772  to  her 
friend  Miss  Belsham;  "as  merry,  blithe  and  gay  as  you  would  wish 
"  them,  and  very  smart  and  clever — two  of  them  are  the  Miss  Rigbys, 
"  We  have  a  West  Indian  family  too  that  I  think  you  would  like,  a  young 
"  couple  who  seem  intended  by  nature  for  nothing  but  mirth,  frolic  and 
"gaiety."  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Warrington  when  Miss  Lizzy  Rigby 
became  Mrs.  Bunny,  and  Miss  Sally  Rigby  was  wooed  and  .wedded  by 
Dr.  Parry  of  Bath — it  was  sadder  still  when  Mr.  Edwards,  the  lively  West 
Indian,  had  to  slip  away  from  his  creditors  and  leave  Warrington  for  ever — 
saddest  of  all  was  it  when  "  our  poetess  "  herself,  after  winning  the  hearts 
of  half  the  students,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  for  her  sake  lived  (I  am 
informed)  "  sighing  and  single  " — when  she  too  followed  the  Miss  Rigbys' 
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unfortunate  example,  and  was  carried  o£P  to  Palgrave  by  that  queer  little 
man,  whom  henceforth  she  was  to  "honour  and  obey."  But  these 
catastrophes  were  not  yet.  And  then,  besides  the  Rigbys,  the  Aikins, 
and,  a  little  later  on,  the  Enfields — were  the  Priestleys  and  the  Seddons. 
Of  Dr.  Priestley  s  wife — every  one,  and  especially  her  husband  (who  ought 
to  know)  speaks  most  highly.  Mrs.  Seddon  was  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
position.  She  was  daughter  to  a  Mr.  Hoskins,  who  had  been  equerry  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  I  have  no  doubt  she  was  a  very  fine  lady  at 
Warrington.  I  know  that  she  was  an  affectionate  wife,  and  spelt  abomi- 
nably. Among  the  Seddon  papers*  is  a  letter  which  her  husband  wrote 
to  her  during  a  short  absence  in  1766.  On  the  back  of  his  letter 
Mrs.  Seddon  prepares  a  rough  draft  of  an  answer  to  her  truant  husband. 
The  word  which  puzzles  her  most  is  "  adieu,"  and  she  has  to  spell  it  over 
three  times  before  she  can  determine  whether  the  *'  e  "  comes  before  the 
"  i  "  or  the  **i  "  before  the  "  e."  The  knotty  point  is  at  last  settled  and 
the  fair  copy  written  out ;  and  this  too,  her  careful  husband  put  away  and 
preserved  among  his  papers.  I  cannot  resist  quoting  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  most  charming  but  laborious  letter.  "  Let  me  hear  of  you  as 
"  often  as  you  can  ;  for  it  does  me  more  good,  and  has  a  much  stronger 
"  affect  upon  my  spirits  than  either  eather  or  salvolatiley.  Adieu  my  dear, 
"  ^apcept  the  sincerestand  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  of  one 
"  whose  greatest  pleasure  in  this  world  is  in  subscribing  herself  your  truely 
"  affectionate  wife, — J.  Seddon. 

•*  P.S.  I  shall  want  cash  before  you  return ;  what  must  I  doe  ?  Pray 
"  put  me  in  a  way  how  to  replenish.  Remember  me  propperly  to  every 
••  body." 

No  wonder  this  excellent  wife,  who  in  1770  became  a  widow,  should 
have  received  in  1773  a  letter  from  a  certain  Mr.  Richard  Meanley, 
which  commences  thus — **  Madm. — There  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
*'  ance,  a  widower,  who  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  the 

*  Let  me  here  add  a  note  about  Mr.  Seddon's  correspondeiits.  Among  them  were 
Dr.  Priestley  (sixteen  of  whose  letters  I  have  discovered).  Dr.  Kippis,  David  Williams 
(who  founded  the  Literary  Fond),  Dr.  Percival,  Thomas  Bentley  of  Liverpool  (whom 
we  know  from  Mr.  Boardman's  "Bentleiana"),  Bey.  W.  Turner  of  Wakefield,  and 
Dr.  Aikin.  The  most  amusing  letters,  however,  are  those  of  R.  Griffiths,  the  bookseller, 
and  pablisher  of  the  "  Monthly  Review," — a  man,  the  unfavourable  side  of  whose 
character  is  freely,  though  not  quite  fairly  perhaps,  given  to  us  in  Mr.  Forster's  life  of 
Goldsmith. 
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"  married  state  that  he  is  desirous  of  entering  into  it  again  ;  if  you  have 
"  the  same,  and  are  disengaged,  he  proposes,  by  your  permission,  to  pay 
•*  you  a  visit." 

I  can  find  no  rough  draft  of  Mrs.  Seddon*s  answer  to  this  letter. 

Of  Mrs.  Barbauld  (though  I  have  often  quoted  her),  and  of  her  brother 
John  Aikin,  the  scholarly  physician,  I  have  said  nothing,  nor  was  it 
needed.  The  memoir  which  his  daughter  wrote  is  the  best  monument  of 
the  one.  The  other  is  dear  to  the  memory  of  every  child  who  learns  the 
**  hymns  in  prose ; "  and  but  the  other  day  Lord  Brougham  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  little  sketch  of  Warrington  society,  from  an 
impublished  letter  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin 's.  '*  Both  *  bouts  rimes,*  and  '  vers 
"  de  societe'  were  in  fashion  with  the  set.  Once  it  was  their  custom  to  slip 
**  anonymous  pieces  into  Mrs.  Priestley  s  work-bag.  One  *  copy  of  verses,' 
"  a  very  eloquent  one,  puzzled  all  guessers  a  long  time ;  at  length  it  was 
'*  traced  to  Dr.  Priestley's  self.*  Somebody  was  bold  enough  to  talk  of 
"  getting  up  private  theatricals.  This  was  a  dreadful  business !  All  the 
**  wise  and  grave,  the  whole  tutorhood,  cried  out,  it  must  not  be  !  The 
*'  students,  the  Rigbys,  and,  I  must  add,  my  aunt,  took  the  prohibition 
«  very  sulkily ;  and  my  aunt's  Ode  to  Wisdom  was  the  result." 

And  then,  besides  the  residents,  there  were  distinguished  strangers  who 
came  to  Warrington  to  consult  the  Tutors,  or  to  visit  the  students. 
Howard  the  philanthropist  came,  in  order  that  the  younger  Aikin  might 
revise  his  MSS.  and  correct  his  proofs.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool  came,  and 
first  learned  to  care  for  botany  from  his  visits  to  the  Warrington  Botanical 
Gardens.  Pennant,  the  Naturalist ;  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bums ;  and 
many  a  Presbjrterian  Minister,  eminent  then,  though  now  forgotten, — were 
also  among  the  visitors  to  that  Athens  of  our  county. 

Warrington  was  then  an  enviable  place,  and  I  for  one  agree  with  Miss 
Lucy  Aikin,  when  she  says  in  a  letter  now  before  me,  "I  have  often 
'*  thought  with  envy  of  that  society.    Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  could 

*  Dr.  Priestley  says  in  his  memoirs,  **  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  told  me,  that  it  was  the 
"  penisal  of  some  yerses  of  mine  that  first  induced  her  to  write  anything  in  Terse ;  so 
"  that  this  country  is  in  some  measure  indebted  to  me  for  one  of  the  best  poets  it  can 
"boast  of."    p.  49. 
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"boast  of  brighter  names  in  literature  or  science  than  several  of  those 
"  dissenting  tutors, — humbly  content  in  an  obscure  town,  and  on  a  scanty 
*'  pittance,  to  cultivate  in  themselves,  and  communicate  to  a  rising  genera- 
*'  tion,  those  mental  acquirements  and  moral  habits  which  are  their  own 
"  exceeding  great  reward.  They  and  theirs  lived  together  like  one  large 
"  family,  and  in  the  facility  of  their  intercourse  they  found  large  compen- 
••  sation  for  its  deficiency  in  luxury  and  splendour." 

Tn  1767  the  Academy  lost  the  services  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  in  1770  the 
no  less  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Seddon.  Dr.  Priestley  resigned,  he  tells 
us,  partly  en  account  of  his  wife,  and  partly  because  the  salary  of  JBIOO  per 
annum  with  a  house,  and  £15  a  year  for  boarders,  was  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Seddon,  who  was  seized  with  apoplexy  when  on  horse- 
back, was  a  sadden  and  a  fearful  blow.  To  him  was  owing  the  very 
existence  of  the  Academy ;  as  secretary,  he  had  been  from  the  beginning 
its  most  energetic  supporter ;  as  **  Eector  Academiie,"  he  had  been  for  the 
last  few  years  the  adviser  of  the  tutors  and  the  guide  and  instructor  of  the 
students.  His  lectures  on  oratory  and  grammar  were  prepared  with  care, 
and  were  considered  powerful  and  effective.  Several  of  his  MSS.  are  still 
in  the  library  of  Manchester  !New  College,  and  one  small  MS.  volume  of 
lectures  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Benshaw  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 
Dr.  Friesdey  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Keinhold  Forster,  a  German 
scholar  and  naturalist.  This  eminent  man,  who  afterwards  accompanied 
Gi^>tain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  best  of  living  botanists,  undertook  to  fill  the  chairs  of  Natural  History 
and  Modem  Languages,  in  addition  to  which  he  took  t^e  junior  classes  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  remained  at  Warrington  but 
a  short  time ;  his  irritable  temper,  and  the  entire  want  of  economy  which 
he  displayed  in  all  his  arrangements,  made  him  out  of  place  in  a  situation 
where  mutual  forbearance  and  courtesy  were  so  much  required,  and  where, 
among  the  tutors  at  least,  extravagance  was  unknown. 

Mr.  Enfield  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Seddon,  and  to  him,  who 
remained  a  tutor  in  the  Academy  to  the  last,  was  entrusted  the  double 
charge  of  the  tutorship  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  office  of  *  Rector 

*  Perhaps  I  shoald  have  stated  that  the  origin  of  this  office  was  the  necessity  of 
having  some  zesponsihle  person  to  superintend  the  morals  of  the  students,  who  in  1 767 
were  eolleoted  together  in  a  range  of  new  apartments  huilt  on  the  collegiate  principle, — 
Ibrmerij  thej  had  been  boarded  in  separate  priyate  houses. 
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AcademisB,  which  last  post  is  about  equivalent  to  a  deanship  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  older  universities.  Dr.  Enfield  was  a  good  and  accomplished 
man,  and  his  compilation  called  "  The  Speaker  '*  is  still  an  authority  in  its 
humble  way. 

Before  me  lies  a  Httle  (Juarto  pamphlet  of  seven  pages,  entitled  "  Report 
"of  the  State  of  the  Warrington  Academy,  by  the  Trustees,  at  their 
"Annual  Meeting,  June  28th,  1770."  The  Trustees  inform  the  public 
that  the  design  of  the  Academy  is  the  "liberal  education  of  youth  in 
"  general."  They  prepare  students  for  commerce  or  the  law,  for  physic 
or  the  ministry ;  they  are  anxious  about  discipline  and  good  order, 
industry  and  virtuous  behaviour,  and  they  wish  the  terms  of  the  education 
to  be  as  "  easy  "  as  the  nature  of  the  design  and  circumstances  will  permit. 
They  say  that  Dr.  Aikin  undertakes  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  Mr. 
Holt  the  Mathematical  department,  Mr.  Enfield  the  lectures  on  Language, 
on  Commerce,  and  on  History.  There  are  also  tutors  for  modem  lan- 
guages, (a  Mr.  La  Tour  was  Mr.  Forster's  successor  in  this  department) 
and  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  book-keeping.  "  To  prepare  students  for  the 
"ministry,  a  course  of  studies  which  employs  five  years  is  appointed.'* 
For  these  students  there  were  courses  on  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology, 
Ethics,  Jurisprudence,  the  Evidences  of  Revelation  and  its  peculiar  Doc- 
trines, Jewish  Antiquities,  Church  History  and  the  Pastoral  Office.  The 
annual  fees  to  each  tutor  are  £3  ds.,  and  £1  Is.  must  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  tbe  library.  There  follows  an  admission  that  the  students  have  given 
ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  "  exactness  of  the  discipline,"  and  a  promise 
that  for  the  future  new  regulations  shall  be  put  in  force.  Several  of  these 
regulations  are  referred  to, — an  appeal  for  support  is  made,  and  the  report 
winds  up  with  a  list  of  the  committee  £md  officials. 

This  report  was  needed,  for  the  Academy  was  not  gaining  in  tbe  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  £1700  (for  which  the  trustees  held  themselves 
responsible  on  a  mortgage  of  the  premises)  had  just  been  spent  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  range  of  students*  lodging  rooms. 

In  1772,  the  death  of  Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  mathematical  tutor  from 
the  very  beginning*  caused  another  vacancy.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  George  Walker.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  learned  and  a  most  excellent 
man,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  both  bear  witness  to 
the  affection  and  regard  which  he  inspired  in  all  who  knew  him.     His 
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residence  in  Warrington,  however,  was  of  barely  two  years'  duration ; — the 
Balaxy  which  could  be  afforded  to  him  was  too  small  for  his  necessities, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  post.  '*  In  fact,"  as  Miss  Aikin  says, 
**  the  alma  mater  of  Warrington  was  ever  a  niggardly  recompence  of  the 
'*  distinguished  abilities  and  virtues  which  were  enlisted  in  her  service." 

After  Mr.  Walker^s  departure  Dr.  Enfield  undertook  the  mathematical 
department  in  addition  to  his  own  laborious  courses :  and  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Eigby  (father,  I  suppose,  of  the  two  beauties)  resigning  his  situation 
as  "provider  of  the  commons,"  Dr.  Enfield  good-naturedly  also  added  the 
conlmissariat  to  his  other  duties.  Dr.  Aikin  in  his  turn  relieved  his  col- 
league from  the  logic ;  and  Mr.  Aikin,  afterwards  the  eminent  surgeon, 
who  had  now  settled  in  Warrington,  lectured  on  chemistry  and  anatomy  to 
those  who  chose  to  attend  him. 

The  business  of  the  Academy  went  on  from  1774  to  1778,  under  the 
sole  management  of  the  two  tutors,  Aikin  and  Enfield,  who  were  really 
performing  the  same  work  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  among  three. 

In  1778,  however.  Dr.  Aikin  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  obtain 

the  assistance  of  a  former  pupil,  Mr.  Houghton.    The  following  year  Mr. 

Gilbert  Wakefield  was  chosen  a  regular  third  tutor,  and  a  few  months  after 

Dr.  Aikin  died.    For  twenty  years  had  he  been  tutor  at  the  Academy,  and 

his  death  was  to  it  an  irreparable  loss.    A  noble  man !  nor  undeserving 

of  the  words  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  inscribed  upon  his  tomb : — 

Comis,  Beneyolas,  Pius, 
£t  Hominis  et  Christiani  munera 
Camulatissime  explevit. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Clayton  of  Liverpool,  was  now  (1781)  appointed  tutor  in 
theology,  and  he.  Dr.  Enfield  and  Mr.  Wakefield  remained  tutors  till  the 
Academy's  dissolution  in  1786. 

I  must  now  say  some  few  words  respecting  the  two  new  tutors,  who  were 
henceforth  Dr.  Enfield's  colleagues 

Dr.  Clayton  had  been  minister  to  the  Octagon  Chapel  in  Liverpool, 
where  an  attempt  had  been  made  for  the  first  time  to  introduce  a  Liturgy 
among  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Dr.  Clayton,  after 
ministering  for  a  few  years  to  the  Benn's  Garden  congregation,  received 
the  invitation  to  Warrington.  His  sermons  were  noticeable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  style,  and  the  originality  of  their  thought.     He  was  so  modest, 
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howeyer,  that  his  friends  could  never  persuade  him  to  publish ;  and,  dearly 
loved  as  he  was,  his  name  will  soon  be  forgotten,  except  as  the  last  tutor 
of  the  Academy.    He  died  in  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1797. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  liberality  of  opinion  which  was  so  mariied 
a  characteristic  of  the  Academy,  that  Gilbert  Wakefield  shoald  have  feared 
that  his  secession  from  the  Church  of  England  would  be  an  impediment 
to  his  appointment  as  tutor.  Certain  it  is  that,  when  he  applied  for  the 
post,  the  Trustees  (every  one  of  whom  was  a  Presbyterian)  were  anxiously 
looking  for  some  Clergyman  of  the  Church  to  whom  they  might  entrust  it 
Whether  they  trusted  to  conciliate  further  support  by  this  mode ;  whether 
they  thought  that  a  University  man  might  help  in  maintaining  the  relaxed 
discipline ;  whether  they  believed  some  fresh  system  of  study  would 
probably  be  introduced ;  or,  whether  they  were  actuated  by  a  hope  that 
theological  differences  would  thus  be  broken  down,  I  cannot  tell.  By  Mr. 
Wakefield*s  appointment,  two  at  least  of  these  objects  would  be  secured ; 
and  the  strong  testimonials  of  Dr.  Jebb  and  others  gained  him  the 
tutorship. 

Mr.  Wakefield  will  hereafter  be  remembered  as  the  editor  of  Lucretius. 
A  learned  and  ingenious,  though  a  somewhat  careless,  scholar,  he  claims 
his  rank  among  the  foremost  of  Cambridge  men  who  have  thrown  light  on 
the  pages  of  the  ancient  classics.  His  conscientious  integrity  was  shown 
by  his  resignation  of  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England.  His  zealous 
ardour  was  evinced  in  later  years  by  a  political  pamphlet,  which  cost  him 
a  two  years*  imprisonment.  His  controversial  writings  may  well  be  allowed 
to  die.  He  was  irritable  and  intemperate,  and  few  causes  but  would  have 
suffered  from  his  injudicious  advocacy. .  His  autobiography  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  pretentious  books  I  ever  read.  A  vein 
of  insufferable  conceit  runs  through  it.  Quotations  and  classical  allusions, 
and  italicised  sentences  bristle  on  every  page.  If  he  bums  a  letter,  he 
consigns  it,  so  he  says,  to  "  the  limping  deity  of  Lemnos.*'  He  has  an 
illness,  and  he  announces  it  in  three  not  very  relevant  lines  of  Virgil,  to 
which  he  kindly  furnishes  a  translation.  He  recalls  the  great  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  as  he  thinks  of  them,  we  learn  that 
"  an  awful  complacency  breathed  over  my  spirit.'*  Very  justly  may  we 
neglect  Gilbert  Wakefield^s  other  writings,  but  his  Lucretius  will  probably 
be  remembered  so  long  as  in  England  Lucretius  itself  is  studied. 
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There  is  one  question  more  in  connexion  with  the  tutors  of  the  Academy 
inrhich  is  too  curious  to  overlook,  though  I  am  not  enabled  to  throw  much 
fresh  light  upon  it.  The  Rev.  W.  Turner  says,  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the 
Monthly  Repository,  that  among  the  foreigners  who  from  time  to  time 
were  engaged  to  fill  Mr.  Reinhold  Forster*s  place,  as  teachers  of  modem 
languages,  was  a  M.  le  Maitre,  alias  Mara,  and  this  he  i)eHeves  was 
probably  the  infamous  Marat  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  links 
together  the  following  chain  of  evidence  on  the  point.  '*Mara,  as  his 
name  is  spelt  in  the  minutes  of  the  Academy,  very  soon  left  Warrington, 
whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  robbed  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  escaped  td 
Ireland,  was  apprehended  in  Dublin,  tried  and  convicted  in  Oxford 
•*  under  the  name  of  Le  Maitre,  and  sentenced  to  the  hulks  at  Woolwich. 
"Here  one  of  histoid  pupils  at  Warrington,  a  native  of  Bristol,  saw  him. 
'*He  was  afterwards  a  bookseller  in  Bristol,  and  failed,  was  confined  in 
the  gaol  of  that  city,  but  released  by  the  society  there  for  the  relief  of 
prisoners  confined  for  small  sums.  One  of  that  society,  who  had  per* 
sonally  relieved  him  in  Bristol  gaol,  afterwards  saw  him  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  Paris  in  1792."  Add  to  this,  that  Marat  was  certainly  in 
England  at  or  about  this  time,  and  had  just  published  a  philosophical 
essay  on  the  connexion  between  the  body  and  soul  of  man.  There  is  also 
the  fact  that  a  certain  walk  in  Warrington  still  goes,  so  I  am  informed,  by 
the  name  of  "  Marat s  Walk." 

Still  I  fear  the  testimony  on  the  negative  side  is  stronger.  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Turner  is,  I  believe,  in  error  about  the  name  of  Mara  appearing 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Academy.  I  have  searched  them  through,  and 
employed  the  assistance  of  another  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  name 
of  neither  Mara  nor  Le  Maitre  could  be  found  by  us.  In  the  eight 
or  ten  Academy  reports  before  me  I  find  a  M.  Fantin  la  Tour,  but 
here,  too,  the  name  of  Mara  or  La  Maitre  is  absent.  Lastly,  Miss  Aikin, 
to  whom  I  applied,  informs  me,  *'  there  was  an  alarm  about  Marat,  but 
"  investigation  set  the  matter  at  rest :  they  were  certainly  different  men." 

Even  were  not  some  account  of  the  students  and  student  life  in  itself 
an  important  page  in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  it,  as  the  conduct  of  the  students  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  led  to  the  Academy^s  dissolution. 

A  complete  list  of  the  students  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Repository 


of  1814,  and  I  have  another  list  in  manuacript,  dnwn  up  by  Serjeant 
Heywood,  bat  not  including  the  last  three  years.  There  are  some  slight 
discrepancies  as  regards  dates  and  christian  names,  but  the  lists  are 
substantially  the  same,  and  either  of  them  is  sufficiently  coirect.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  Academy's  existence  (that  is  from  1757  to  1786) 
there  were  393  students,  and  the  t^yevoge  number  of  entries  was,  there- 
fore, about  fourteen  each  year.  This  average  remains  steady  throughout, 
and  indeed  during  the  last  years  there  is  rather  an  increase  than  a  falling 
off.  The  first  student  who  entered  the  Academy  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  after  life.  The  name  of  Dr.  Percival,  the  physician  and 
moralist,  still  claims  its  place  among  the  worthies,  not  of  Warrington 
alone«  but  of  the  whole  of  Lancashire.  The  vast  majority  of  the  students 
became  either  Unitarian  ministeis,  or  wealthy  merchants,  or  were  after- 
wards lost  sight  of  altogether :  here  and  there,  however,  we  may  find  some 
name,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  fiimiliar  to  us,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  draw 
them  out  from  these  long  catalogues  of  the  forgotten.  Of  Dr.  Aikin,  the 
physician,  I  have  already  spoken ;  he  entered  the  Academy  in  the  second 
year  of  its  establishment.  Dr.  Bigby,  of  Norwich,  also  a  physician, — Dr. 
Estlin,  of  Bristol,  a  well  known  scholar  and  diYine,-^erjeant  Heywood, 
author  of  the  "  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox's  History,*'  and  a  Welsh  judge, — 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  Irish  rebel,-~and  Malthus,  the  political 
economist, — such  is  a  short  and  somewhat  incongruous  list  of  the  best 
known  among  the  students.  But  there  were  many  others  who  were  noted 
in  their  day,  and  ^ho  achieved  success  and  fortune  in  their  several 
callings,  conspicuous  among  whom  T  find  Lord  Enmsmore,  Sir  James 
Carnegie,  of  Southesk,  Mr.  Henry  Beaufoy,  Rev.  -Pendlebury  Houghton 
and  Dr.  Crompton. 

In  looking  over  the  students*  names,  I  cannot  but  notice  how  many  of 
their  descendants  are  still  the  staunch  supporters  of  the  liberal  Dissent, 
which  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Academy.  Some 
feimilies,  like  the  Willoughbys  of  Parham,  whose  last  lord  was  educated 
at  Warrington,  have  now  died  out :  others,  like  the  Aldersons  of  Norwich, 
of  which  family  the  late  judge  was  a  member,  have  seceded  to  the  Church 
of  England.  But  we*  still  find  united  the  lineal  and  the  theological 
successors  of  the  Academy's  students,  in  the  Rigbys,  the  Martineaus  and 
the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  the  Heywoods  and  the  Yateses  of  Liverpool,  the 
Potters  of  Manchester,  the  Gaskells  of  Wakefield,  the  Brights  of  Bristol, 
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tbe  Shores  of  Sheffield,  the  Hibberts  of  Hyde  and  the  Wedgewoods  of 
Etruria. 

Bat  among  the  students  were  many,  who  could  not  but  cause  great 
anxiety  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  Acedemy,  and,  most  txying  of  all, 
Ihere  seem  to  have  been  some  hot-blooded  young  Irishmen,  and  some  still 
more  ho^blooded  young  West  Indians,  sons  of  planters  in  Jamaica,  St. 
Kitts  and  Antigua.  Indeed  the  tutors  seem  to  have  admitted  any  one 
who  chose  to  apply  for  admission,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  in  his 
memoirs,  only  alludes  to  the  Academy  as  being  the  place  *'  where  I  spent 
"  a  year  of  my  rustication  "  from  Cambridge. 

Certainly  the  Rev.  William  Turner  (himself  a  student  at  the  Academy) 
gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  insults  to  which  that  kindly  and  gentle 
Dr.  Enfield  was  exposed  as  Rector  AcademisB,  **by  the  dissipated  and 
''inflamed  West  Indian,  whose  pastime  it  had  been  from  his  youth  to 
"sport  with  human  sufferings;  by  the  profligate  outcast  of  our  great 
"  public  schools,  who  had  learned  all  the  evil  vrithout  any  of  the  good  of 
'*  those  establishments,  and  was  sent  hither  ajs  a  dernier  ressort ;  and  by  the 
"pampered  pet  of  large  fortune,  who,  from  the  treatment  he  had  seen 
'*  given,  and  been  allowed  himself  to  give,  to  his  private  tutor  at  home, 
"  had  learned  to  consider  every  tutor  as  a  sort  of  upper  servant.**  And 
unfortunately  there  was  no  sufficient  discipline  to  restrain  the  evil  or 
punish  the  offenders.  Expulsion  was  the  worst  penalty  that  could  be 
inflicted ;  and  expulsion  was  a  penalty  for  which  the  offender  would  not 
care,  and  for  which  the  Academy  itself  might  suffer.  Plan  after  plan  was 
tried,  and  plan  after  plan  failed.  Did  the  students  lodge,  as  at  first,  in 
the  tutors*  houses  ? — ^they  fell  in  love  with  the  young  ladies,  and  studied 
anything  rather  than  the  divinity,  and  belles  lettres,  and  logic,  and  rhetoric, 
which  were  the  supposed  attractions  of  the  place.  Did  they  live  all 
together,  as  afterwards  they  did  live,  in  a  range  of  college  rpoms  ? — ^they 
got  into  debt,  they  played  mad  pranks  in  the  town,  and  cost  Mr.  Seddon 
and  then  Dr.  Enfield,  their  Rectors,  many  a  long  hour  of  anxiety  and 
wretchedness.  When  1  speak,  as  I  soon  must  do,  of  the  discussions 
respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  at 
laj^e  of  Dr.  Enfield's  feelings  on  this  subject. 

Let  me  now  gather,  as  best  I  can,  some  stray  illustrations  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  wilder  of  the  Academy  students.     Of  tbe  quiet  and  respectable 
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set,  vbo  afterwards  reflected  credit  on  their  "  alma-mater,"  I  can  discover 
very  little.  T  suppose  there  is  nothing  much  to  discover,  however.  They 
attended  the  tutors'  lectures,  and  took  walks  into  the  country  with  young 
Dr.  Aikin,  and  listened  to  sermons  in  Cairo  street  Chapel,  and  otherwise 
prepared  themselves  for  a  calm  future  of  happy  usefulness. 

Meanwhile  the  West  Indians  were  bewailing  their  native  islands,  and 
shocking  the  tutors  by  declaring  that  the  earUest  request  of  a  planter's 
child  was  always  for  a  "  young  nigger  to  kick."  And  then  there  was  the 
love-making  in  the  tutors'  houses.  The  beautiful  Miss  Rigbys  made 
wild  work  with  the  students'  hearts;  and  the  trustees  had  to  insist 
that  they  must  be  removed  from  the  house  if  any  students  stayed  there. 
And  so  for  a  time  they  were  ;  but  Mra.  Rigby's  health  fortunately  broke 
down,  and  the  young  ladies  were  brought  back  again.  Rousseau's 
"  Heloise,"  too,  had  much  to  answer  for,  and  at  its  appearance  (so  Miss 
Aikin  tells  me),  "  every  body  instantly  fell  in  love  with  every  body ; "  and 
then  it  was  that  Mr.  Barbauld  won  his  bride. 

Then  the  politics  of  the  students  were  no  less  inconvenient  than  their 
flirtations.  Strong  WHiigs,  and  something  more,  as  the  tutors  themselves 
were,  they  were  alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  anti-English  zeal,  which,  during 
the  American  war,  was  displayed  by  several  of  the  students.  One  of 
them,  who  boarded  at  Dr.  Enfleld's,  insisted  on  his  right  to  illuminate 
his  own  windows  for  an  American  victory ;  but  this  the  Doctor  declined 
to  allow,  as  it  committed  himself,  the  master  of  the  house. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  practical  jokes  which  these  wicked 
students  played. 

One  morning  the  landlords  of  the  different  inns  in  Warrington  might 
have  been  seen  with  bewildered  looks  gazing  up  to  the  sign-boards  which 
swung  above  their  hospitable  doors.  Well  might  they  be  bewildered ! 
In  a  single  night  the  **  Red  Lion  "  had  become  the  "  Roebuck,"  the 
'*  Nag  8  Head  "  was  the  "  Golden  Horse  Shoe."  the  "  Royal  Oak  "  had 
changed  places  with  the  "  Griffin,"  and  the  "  George  and  the  Dragon  " 
appeared  now  as  the  ''  Eagle  and  Child."  Another  story  is  told  of  a 
most  respectable  lady  who  was  coming  from  a  ball.  Her  carriage  stops 
the  way — she  is  stepping  towards  it  But — what  and  how  is  this  ?  The 
footmen  are  devils*  imps,  with  torches  in  their  hands — the  coachman  grins 
down  with  a  demon's  face  from  the  box ;    and  from  the  caniage  comes 
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forth  to  escort  the  lady  home  a  terrible  figure,  hot  one  easy  to  be 
recognised — with  horns,  and  tail,  and  cloven  foot.  One  student  procured 
a  black  ox-skin,  and  haunted  Bank  street  night  after  night,  till  houses 
were  deserted,  and  Bank  street  was  half  ruined.  *  Another  student  put 
on  a  bear's  skin,  and  frightened  an  old  nut-woman  who  beliered  it  was  the 
devil. 

Perhaps  the  wicked  Miss  Higbys  were  the  inspirers  of  these  wicked 
pranks.  Certainly  they  knew  how  to  play  them.  On  one  occasion  they 
had  asked  some  of  the  students  to  supper.  Hams,  and  trifles,  and  potted 
beef  and  other  luxuries  were  placed  before  them,  and  the  students  were 
asked  to  help  the  ladies.  But  the  hams  were  made  of  wood,  and  the 
trifles  were  plates  of  soap-suds,  and  the  potted  beef  was  potted  sawdust, 
and  the  other  luxuries  were  equally  tempting  and  equally  tantalizing. 

There  are  other  traditions  of  this  kind  still  current  in  Warrington ;  but 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  quote  more  in  order  to  shew  how  relaxed  was 
the  discipline  and  how  wild  the  students.  Among  the  Seddon  papers 
however  there  are  letters  relating  to  two  of  Mr.  Seddon's  pupils,  which 
throw  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  Rector  Academioe  dealt  with  particular 
cases,  and  which  are  not  uninteresting  in  other  respects. 

In  the  August  of  1768,  Mr.  Seddon  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Yaughan,  of  Bristol,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disappointment  he  has 
felt  as  regards  the  Academy,  and  the  *' too  great  latitude  allowed  the 
students."    He  thus  expostulates  : — 
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My  Son  Ben*s  expenses  during  ten  months  absence  amounts  to 
£112,  and  Billy *s  to  £59  12s.;  this  (should  nearly  suffice  for  the 
"  University,  and)  of  its  self,  would  to  many  be  a  sufficient  objection,  but 
in  my  opinion,  the  consequence  of  the  expence  is  abundantly  more 
pernicious,  as  it  naturally  leads  to  Levity,  a  love  of  pleasure,  dissipation, 
and  aflectation  of  smartness ;  diverts  the  attention,  and  prevents  the 
necessary  application  to  serious  thought  and  Study.  When  I  sent  my 
Sons  so  great  a  distance,  it  was  with  a  view  to  preserve  them  from  the 
reigning  contagion  of  a  dissipated  age,  to  imbibe  good  Morals,  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  obtain  a  manly  and  solid  way  of  thinking  and  acting, 
but  they  are  returned  with  high  Ideas  of  modem  refinements,  of  dress 
'and  external  accomplishments,  which  if  ever  necessary,  yet  resumed  by 
**  them  much  too  soon.  As  one  instance — they  think  it  a  Sight  to  appear 
"  without  having  their  hair  Frissened,  and  this  must  be  done  by  a  dresser, 
"  even  upon  the  Sabbath.  No  person  can  more  wish  for,  and  encourage  an 
**  open  and  Liberal  way  of  thinking  and  acting  than  my  self,  yet  do  I 
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'*  think  tbat  day  sbould  be  kept  with  Ancient  Solemnity,  for  to  say  the 
"  least,  the  reverse  gives  offence  to  many  serious  good  People,  and  exhibits 
'*  an  III  example  at  a  time  when  Religion  is  at  so  low  an  ebb,  as  to  stand 
"  in  need  of  every  tie  and  prop  (whether  real  or  imaginary)  for  its  support, 
*'  therefore  any  relaxation  or  Innovation  under  sanction  of  such  a  seminary 
**  as  yours,  mav  have  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  for  when  restraints  even 
*'  in  unesentiaJs  are  removed  they  are  frequently  a  clue  or  gradation,  to  the 
"  fiashionable  levity  of  the  Age  and  IrreUgion." 

But  the  same  post  brought  Mr.  Seddon  a  second  letter.  The  accused 
Ben  Vaughan  (who  afterwards  became  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  also,)  wrote  to  Mr.  Seddon,  expressing  his  con- 
trition for  the  past,  and  promising  penitence  in  the  future.  He  is  afraid 
his  conduct  may  have  acted  injuriously  on  the  Academy, — he  has  en- 
croached on  Mr.  Seddon*s  goodness  and  forbearance, — ill-natured  people 
will  say  ill-natured  things. 

"  They  say  we  are  gay  and  idle,  business  gives  way  to  pleasure, 
"  and  instead  of  receiving  improvement  we  are  taught  how  to  five  idly. 
"  This  has  been  said  in  my  hearing.  But  tho*  I  am  certain  that  none  of 
**  us  have  been  vicious,  but  only  gay,  this  has  been  laid  to  our  charge. 
•*  Our  Recreations  have  been  innocent  tho*  expensive— but  they  imagine 
'*  that  they  cannot  be  expensive  without  being  criminal.  I  believe  that 
"  none  of  us  have  received  any  injury  from  y**  Liberty  allowed  us,  but 
*'  others  may  make  a  bad  use  of  it.*' 

And  then,  having  finished  his  confession,  Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan  con- 
fides to  Mr.  Seddon  that  Mr.  Wilkes  will  probably  get  a  pardon  from  the 
crown,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Vaughan)  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ever 
wrote  the  "  North  Briton.— Fo.  45." 

But  Benjamin  Vaughan's  contrition  was  not  very  fruitful.  Next  year 
he  has  again  to  write  to  Mr.  Seddon,  to  confess  that  he  cannot  show  ids 
accounts  to  his  father,  and  to  sign  himself,  "your  affectionate  but 
"  distressed  pupil."  BLe  compares  too  so  badly  with  his  brother,  who  has 
only  spent  £Q0 — but  here  is  an  extract  from  his  letter — 

"  My  father,  last  year,  was  extremely  angry  at  an  acct.  I  gave  him 
"  of  £112,  spent  at  Warrington — ^the  present  sum  is  £170.  Bill  disclaims 
•*  all  share  in  the  expenses  above  JE60.  I  then  have  £119  to  answer  for ; 
**  I  who  promised  such  strict  amendment,  and  who  had  as  many  excuses 
"  last  year  as  at  present  I  had  more  joumies,  more  music,  and  yet, 
"  according  to  his  knowledge,  have  spent  £7  more  in  my  present  year  of 
"  pennance,  repentance,  &c." 

Another  series  of  lettere  refers  to  the  notorious  Archibald  Hamilton 
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Rowan.  He  will  be  remembered  by  every  student  of  Irish  history  as  the 
friend  of  Napper  Tandy,  and  as  having  been  tried  for  sedition  in  1792.  Bat 
be  win  be  remembered  by  many  more  as  the  prisoner,  in  whose  defence 
Cnnan  uttered  his  noble  and  fJEimous  eulogium  on  British  law — that  law 
**^  which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner  the  moment  ha 
**  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy 
**  and  conseciated  by  the  genius  of  imiversal  emancipation." 

In  1769  this  Hamilton  Rowan  (whom,  by  the  way*  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
penninck  in  her  late  Memoirs  appears  to  confound  with  "  Fighting  Fitz- 
*'  gendd/*  who  never  was  at  WarriDgton,)  this  future  rebel,  having  been 
rusticated  from  Cambridge,  came  to  pass  his  year  of  banishment  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Seddon.  The  experiment  was  not  a  hopeful  one :  it  proved 
signally  unsuccessful. 

In  the  Biography  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  which  was  afterwards  written, 
his  residence  at  Warrington  was  scarcely  alluded  to, — and  except  a  casual 
allusion  to  his  early  admiration  for  Mrs.  Barbauld,  as  a  girl,  nothing  had 
been  recorded  of  this  period  of  his  life.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Seddon  help 
to  fill  up  the  gap. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  father,  writes  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  announce  the 
coming  of  his  son,  who  is  *'  to  have  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
'*  pounds  a  year."  Two  months  only  pass  and  Mr.  Seddon  has  to  send  the 
following  letter  to  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  Esq.,  at  the  Swan  with  two 
necks,  Lad  Lane,  London. 

"Hereford,  August  2mi,  1769. 
"  Sib, 
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"From  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  you  left  Warrington, 
and  withdrew  your  self  from  our  protection,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
from  you  any  more :  though  when  I  consider  the  indecent  and  shameful 
manner  in  which  you  behaved  at  Liverpool,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it :  be 
assured.  Sir,  that  such  conduct  will  not  be  permitted  at  Warrington,  and 
••  I  hope  you  will  not  return  there  any  more.  You  were  told  very  plainly 
"  and  freely  on  what  Terms  your  continuance  there  depended :  you  promised 
"  to  comply  with  them ;  but  you  have  acted  contrary  to  them  in  eveiy 
"instance:  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  had  on  your  resolutions  and 
"  promises ;   and  therefore  I  beg  to  repeat  to  you,  what  has  several  Times 

*  Indeed,  almost  every  stfttement  made  bj  Mrs.  Schimmelpeiminck  respecting  the 
Academy  is  ineoirect 
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"  been  said  to  you,  tbat  vou  had  better  retire  from  the  Academy  at  War- 
"riDgtOD,  and  not  expose  y  self  to  the  disgrace  of  being  dismissed  ia 
**  another  manner.  I  do  not  think  my  self  at  Liberty  to  send  you  a  Dft. 
"  on  Messrs.  Allen's  and  Marlar,  they  are  proper  Judges  of  what  is  proper 
*'  and  necessary,  and  to  them  I  refer  you.  I  have  written  to  them  thid 
"  post,  and  I  beg  you  will  wait  on  them  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
"  and  follow  the  advice  they  give  you. 

**  I  was  very  much  disposed  to  be  your  friend,  and  to  have  led  you  into 
"  such  a  plan  of  Study  and  course  of  behaviour  as  would  have  been  useful 
*'  to  you,  but  this  is  a  pleasure  you  have  absolutely  refused  to 
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**  Y'  most  humb.  Srv* 

"J.  SEDDON. 

And  then  follows  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  respecting  his  debts. 

«»  Nook,  Sat.  Eve.  1769. 
"  Sib, 

**  I  have,  according  to  your  desire,  recollected  as  much  as  I  was 
**  able,  the  manner  in  which  the  £40  was  expended ;  the  receipts,  which 
"  1  send  you,  I  think  amount  to  £16  17s.  6d.  which  together  with  2  Guineas 
"  which  I  reckon  for  washing,  mending,  &c.,  6  Guineas  which  I  borrowed 
"  from  you,  and  the  Trifle  due  to  the  Academy,  bring  the  amount  to 
"£27  5s.  6d.  £6  or  £7  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  £4  4s.  for  one  month's 
"Lodging  here,  I  paid  out  of  £15  5s,  rec*  from  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Wain- 
"  Wright's  bill  remains  unpaid,  which  I  think  is  the  only  bill,  except  Jones 
"  his,  I  owe  in  Warrington.  5  Guineas  will  be  sufficient  for  the  journey ; 
"  but  I  shall  have  one  month's  Lodging  to  pay  here,  before  I  go ;  if  I  can 
"  sell  my  Horse,  I  shall  not  want  so  much  money ;  I  expect  to  sell  her 
"for  eleven  Guineas,  and  unless  T  can  gett  that  sum  for  her,  I  shall  not 
"part  with  her,  from  this  S'  you  may  judge  of  y*  Situation  of 

"  Your  Obliged  Humble  Serv* 

ARCH'i  HAMILTON  ROWAN. 

Lastly*  we  have  five  agonizing  letters  from  Mr.  Rowan's  London  agents, 
Messrs.  Allen,  Marlar,  &  Co. : — they  sympathise  with  Mr.  Seddon  in  his 
troubles,  they  "  make  no  doubt  of  his  good  disposition  towards  this  young 
"gentleman,"  in  whose  "capacity,  politeness,  and  goodness  of  heart"  they 
have  still  great  hopes,  they  condemn  Mr.  Rowan's  "imprudence,"  but 
think  his  desire  to  pay  his  debts  at  Warrington,  "  redounds  to  his  reputa- 
"  tion  ": — and  then  reminding  Mr.  Seddon  that  his  refractoxy  pupil  is  heir 
to  a  good  fortune,  they  express  their  anxiety  to  arrange  matters  so  that  all 
may  still  be  right. 
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But  Mr.  Hamiltoii  Bowan  had  nevertheless  to  leave  Warrington.  His 
next  appearance  in  public  brought  him  into  other  companionship  than 
quiet  Mr.  Seddon,  or  apologetic  Messrs.  Allen  and  Marlar. 

It  is  but  right,  however  to  add,  that  there  are  among  this  Seddon  cor- 
respondence letters  of  quite  another  tone.  I  find  one  letter  ftom  young 
George  Willonghbj,  afterwards  seventeenth  and  last  Lord  Willoughbj  of 
Fbrfaam,  *  and  last  of  the  old  Presbyterian  nobility  of  England ;  he,  being 
away  for  the  vacation,  writes  to  Mr.  Seddon  "  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  myself  in  that  affectionate  manner  that  you  do  to  me,  but  you 
know  I  mean  it.*'  And  he  goes  on  to  assure  him  that  it  is  "with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  **  that  he  will  once  more  return  to  Warrington. 

One  more  letter  I  cannot  but  refer  to,  as  showing  a  curious  tinge  of 
intolerance  in  even  the  Warrington  Academy  and  its  supporters.  A 
worthy  correspondent  of  Mr.  Seddon  is  astonished  to  hear  that  a  student 
in  whom  he  took  interest  had  a  '*  Methodist  *'  turn,  and  the  correspondent 
is  quite  surprised,  and  very  much  scandalized.  He  had  no  idea  of  such  a 
thing.  Had  he  had  such  an  idea,  he  would  never  have  taken  any  trouble 
or  care  about  the  young  man.  So  even  the  Warrington  Academy  and  its 
supporters, — all  liberal,  and  all  tolerant,  had  their  little  prejudices,  their 
favourite  aversions. 

But  the  history  of  the  Academy  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  In  1783, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  insubordination  of  the  students  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  pressure  of  debt  for  building  expenses  on  the  other,  were 
becoming  formidable.  To  meet  the  latter  evil  a  subscription  was  entered 
upon,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  Mr.  Tayleur  of  Shrewsbury, 
Itfr.  Hardman  of  Allerton,  Mr.  Bright  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Newton  of 
Norton,  who  each  contributed  £100,  and  a  total  amount  of  about  £Q500  is 
raised. 

But  the  difficulties  are  still  great,  and  the  Academy  is  still  declining. — 
Dr.  Enfield  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  house  was  falling,  and  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  alarm.  In  December,  1782,  he  writes  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Serjeant)  Hey  wood,  and  says  that  he  sees  ''much  reason  for  despondency. 

— -  ■  I  I  "- 

♦  It  is  of  Iheae  WiUoughbys  of  Parham  that  that  bcautiftil  "  Lady  Willonghby's  Diary  '* 
tells  ns; — it  is  a  strange  mistake,  however,  in  the  accomplished  authoress,  to  represent 
the  WiUooghbys  as  an  Episcopalian  family,  especially  since  her  own  sympathies  lie  in 
the  Presbyterian  direction* 
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••Our  number  of  students  is  only  17;  of  these  only  8  are  expected 
"to  return  next  session.  After  tbe  experience  of  many  years,  I  find 
"  myself  confirmed  in  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  in  such  a  place 
as  ours,  where  youths  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  are  placed  in  college 
apartments,  without  any  superior  resident  amongst  them,  and  free  from 
"  all  domestic  restraints.  Irregularities  have  from  time  to  time  unayoid- 
"  ably  arisen,  which  have  at  last,  I  am  afraid,-  led  the  public  to  form  a 
"decided  judgment  against  the  Academy."  He  goes  on  to  state  that 
students  have  lately  been  coming  from  those  places  only  where  the 
Academy  is  little  known.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  supply  veiy  few, — 
and  one  only  of  the  trustees  would  send  a  son  of  his  to  the  Academy.  Dr. 
Enfield  concludes  by  a  suggestion  that  a  "  domestic  plan  of  education  " 
might  be  substituted,  and  implies  that  he  would  willingly  undertake  it. 
In  January,  1783,  Dr.  Enfield  repeated  his  distrust  and  his  discomfort, 
in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  trustees.  He  speaks  of  the  hopes  they  had 
entertained,  aud  of  the  disappointment  which  had  resulted.  The  tutors, 
he  says,  had  done  every  thing  that  could  be  done ;  but  "  an  idle  waste  of 
"  time,  a  coarse  and  vulgar  familiarity,  a  disposition  towards  riot  and  mis- 
"  chief,  intemperance,  and  in  some  instances  gaming,  profaneness  and 
"  licentious  manners,  have  found  their  way  into  a  seminary  intended  to 
"  train  up  youth  in  habits  of  sobriety  and  virtue.'*  And  then  he  repeats 
"  his  plan  of  a  domestic  education.** 

I  find  another  memorial  from  Mr.  Wakefield,  which  bears  out  in  a  great 
measure  Dr.  Enfield^s  complaints.  The  students  are  too  young,  and  too 
ill-educated  when  they  come, — they  are  thrown  together  in  a  large  seques- 
tered house,— there  is  no  sufficient  power  of  enforcing  discipline, — the 
Academy  is  neither  school  nor  college ;  it  is  without  the  supervision  exer- 
cised in  the  one,  and  it  wants  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  other, — 
the  students  are  treated  as  men,  while  they  are  but  a  set  of  wild  and 
reckless  boys. 

In  these  statements  there  may  have  been  some  little  exaggeration,  but 
the  evils  were  certainly  great,  and  the  applications  from  students  very  few. 
It  is  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  that  the  Academy  should  be 
closed.  For  someT  months  there  seems  to  have  been  much  discussion,  and 
some  warm  discussion,  with  regard  to  the  Academy.  Some  of  the  subscribers 
wish  an  amalgamation  with  Daventry.     Others  do  not  wish  it  closed  at 
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b11,  and  in  the  September  of  1785,  thej  manage  to  carry  resolutions  that 
the  Academy  shall  not  be  dissolved,"  but  that  henceforth  **  the  students 
be  required  to  lodge  in  the  houses  of  the  tutoi*s."    But  no  resolution 

could  revive  the  Academy.    The  students  still  dropped  ofiP,  and  the  tutors 

had  no  heart  left. 

On  29th  June,  1786,  there  was  another  full  meeting  of  trustees,  Thos. 
B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  a  resolution,  passed  by  a  majority  of 
54  votes,  for  the  last  time  decided  the  fate  of  the  Warrington  Academy. 

It  would  now  be  of  little  interest  to  any  one  were  I  to  unravel  the  tangle 
of  conflicting  interests,  and  contradictory  schemes,  which  for  nearly  a  year 
confused  and  divided  the  supporters  of  the  Academy.  A  college  at  Man- 
chester was  at  last  established,  and  to  this  the  Warrington  trustees  resolved 
to  transfer  their  library  and  half  the  clear  produce  of  the  sale  of  the 
Academy  buildings.  The  latter  part  of  the  gift  was  of  no  great  value.  The 
books  still  remain,  and  are  still  perhaps  the  finest  part  of  the  noble  theo- 
logical library  of  the  Manchester  college.  Of  that  college  itself — differ 
from  its  principles  as,  and  how  we  like, — I  need  only  say,  that  for  seventy 
years  it  has  continued  with  varying  success  to  train  up  pious  and  enlight- 
ened ministers  for  that  body  of  Christians,  who  founded  the  Warrington 
Academy.  Established  at  Manchester,  it  then  remored  to  York ;  it 
returned  again  to  Manchester,  and  has  now  removed  to  London.  What- 
ever may  be  its  fiEdlings,  it  still  retains  the  old  Warrington  characteristics 
of  a  freedom  quite  unshackled,  a  fearless  daring  in  the  search  of  truth,  and 
a  dear  and  penetrating  glance  into  the  deepest  problems  of  theology. 


Note. — Ab  a  seqnel  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Academy,  I  add  the  advertisement  that 
appeared,  when  all  was  over,  and  nothing  was  left  hut  to  sell  the  deserted  hoildings  : — 

WABRTNGTON  ACADEMY. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  upon  the  premises,  on 
Wednesday,  the  26th  of  Fehruary  next,  hetween  the 
hours  of  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  suhject  to  such 
conditions  of  sale  as  shall  then  and  there  he  produced,  together 
or  in  lots,  if  not  sooner  disposed  of  hy  private  contract,  of 
which  timely  notice  will  be  given, 

All  the  Buildings,  together  with  the  vacant  Lands,  belonging 
to  fhe  late  Academy  at  Warrington,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
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LtDcasto,  ecmtahung  in  the  wfaole  4980  iqnaie  jsds  or 
npwuds.  The  bnildings  sre  large  and  commodious,  in  good 
repair,  and  are  most  ezcelleDlly  adapted  for  an  academy  or 
aehool  for  yonng  ladies  or  gentlemen. — ^Tbey  consist  o( 

Fim,  Two  very  good  dweUing-hoases,  neatly  fitted  up, 
each  12  yards  in  firont,  three  stories  high,  four  rooms  on  a 
floor,  cellared  onder,  with  convenient  kitchens,  yards  and 
oat-oiBees. 

Second,  A  bnilding,  lately  oocnpiad  for  stodentB'  rooms, 
three  stories  hi^  about  23  yards  in  front,  and  12  yards  in 
depth. 

Third,  A  building,  three  stories  hi^,  lately  occvpied  as  a 
common  hsll^and  library,  with  rooms  over,  in  front  22  yards 
and  a  half. 

There  are  two  plots  of  vacant  ground,  the  one  containing 
600,  the  other  1900  square  yards. 

For  particularB  enquire  of  Ellis  Bent,  Eaq^  and  James 
LeyUnd,  builder,  in  Warrington,  with  the  latter  of  whom  a  plan 
is  left,  and  who  will  shew  the  premises. 
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ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE, 
AND  ITS  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  DURING  THE 

FIFTY  YEARS  1801-61. 

By  J,  T.  Dansony  and  T.  A.  Weltan,  Efp-s. 

Pabt  Thibd. 

(Bbad  13th  Jahuabt,  1859.) 


Recapitulation. 

Wb  shall  the  better  grasp  what  remains  of  this  subject  if  we  first 
eoQsider  shortly  the  results  obtained  through  the  two  parts  of  the  Paper 
already  published. 

We  have  found  the  two  counties  to  have  in  round  numbers : — ' 

An  Area  of  1,874,000  acres 

or  2,028  square  miles, 

equal  to  about  one-twentieth  of  England  and  Wales, 

and 

A  Population,  in  1801,  <rf    870,000  \   .  ^..„^  ir.  ^„  ^,„. 
in  1851,  of  2.500,000  }  "^"^^^  ^^^  P®'  ^*^"*- 

equal,  in  1851,  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  England  and 

Wales. 

We  separated  the  town  population  from  the  rest,  under  the  rule  that  all 
aggregations  of  so  many  as  3,000  persons  within  an  area  of  180  acres 
(which  allows  about  200  square  yards  to  each  person,  and  agrees  with  such 
obserrations  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  towns  of  the  North- 
western district,)  might  be  deemed  "Towns."  We  thus  found  that  the 
towns  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  1851,  were  63  in  number,  and 
contained  1,610,000  persons,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 
This  town  population  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  about  67,000  acres 
of  land,  or  about  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  entire  area. 

Then  dividing  the  whole  District  into  four  regions,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  preyalent  modes  of  employment,  and  marked  with  reference  to 
the  points  of  the  compass,  we  have  the  following  results : — 


NORTHERN  BEOION. 
Area fi04,000  acres. 

Popolatlon..  I  }^}*;  ••;•••  i^'ooo}  Increase  S5  per  cent. 

WESTERN.  EASTERN. 

Area 333,000  acres.  Area 645,000  acres. 

Pftnnlatinn     i  1801 ... .  138,000  \       Increase        Prt„„i.««„     J  1801 ....  613,000  \      Increase 
Population. .  ■(  1851 ... .  663,000  f  3OT  per  cent      **oP°l«*»on'  •  j  1851    . .  i;55e;000  }  909  per  cent. 

SOUTHERN. 
«         Area 493,000  acres. 

Population  ••{  {gs} ;  ;";;*. ;  aS'oSo  }  I^^"*"®  '^  P«'  cent 

A  small  map,  in  the  last  volnme  of  our  Transactions,  shows  the  actaal 
limits  of  these  four  regions. 

The  results  elicited  by  a  detailed  examination  of  204  of  the  parish^  and 
townships  not  included  in  the  towns,  and  selected  as  affording,  together^ 
a  fair  indication  of  the  changes  effected  during  the  fifty  years  in  the 
distribution  of  the  eotmtry  population,  will  be  best  gathered  from  a  careful 
reading  of  Part  II.,  in  pages  14  to  24  of  our  Transactions,  vol.  X. 

Country  Distriotb. 

We  now  return  to  the  country  districts  as  a  whole.  The  figures  about 
to  be  stated  are  all  taken  from  the  Tables  appended  to  this  part  of  the 
Paper ;  and  these  Tables  also  afford  the  means  of  readily  extending  the 
investigation,  in  further  detail,  to  every  Registration  District  in  the  two 
counties. 

First  throwing  out  the  towns,  with  their  population,  and  the  67,000 
acres  covered  by  them  in  1851,  we  have  remaining  an  area  of  1,807,226 
acres.  Dividing  this  area  according  to  the  density  of  the  population  of  its 
different  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  half-centuty,  under  five 
heads,  we  obtain  the  following  results : — 

In  leoi.  la  1861. 

Acns.  Acres. 

CLA88.    I.-Peopled  by  less  than  100)    ggg^QQ       __       ^j.^q^ 
per  square  mile /         *  *v,fw 

II.— By  more  than  100  and  not)    oAewMi  aqi  ora 

more  than  200    \  ^^^^^^^       "       ^^^*^^ 

m.— By  200  to  300    216,507       —       229,685 

IV.— By  300  to  500    170,335       —       207,770 

V.-Bymorethan500p«r8qnare|     ^,^,066       -       827,109^ 

^  The  figures  here  stated  were  obtained  by  calcnlating  the  density  of  population  in 
erery  parish  or  township  for  which  the  Census  furnishes  the  necessary  data.    Eyery 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  the  towns  are  here  exduded,  under  the  rule 
stated  above,  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  significance  of  these  figures 
by^  considering  what  is  the  density,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  the  means  of 
indicating  it,  due  to  a  merely  agricultural  population.  Estimates  of 
high  authority  make  the  cultivated  land  in  England  and  Wales  about 
twenty-nine  millions,  out  of  a  total  area  of  thirty-six-and-a-half  millions  of 
acres:  or  rather  less  than  four-fifths.  In  our  two  counties  it  may  be 
safely  taken  to  be  above  the  average :  or  say,  five-sixths.  This  would  give 
us  fifteen,  out  of  eighteen  hundred  thousands  of  acres,  cultivated. 

The  number  of  adult  males  (over  '^0  years  of  age)  returned  as  employed 
in  affrieuUuret  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1851,  gave  an  average,  for  the 
whole  country,  of  2*2  per  square  mile.  In  Lancashire  the  average  was  29.6 ;  in 
Cheshire  28.5.  Taking  29.  as  a  mean  for  the  two  counties,  and  deducting 
the  land  (300,000  acres)  assumed  to  be  uncultivated,  we  thus  have,  upon 
the  coltivated  land  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  an  average  of  about  34.8 
adult  males  per  square  mile,  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  multiplying  this 
nmnber  by  five,  to  supply  the  women  and  children  and  other  dependents  of 
sacb  a  population,  we  have  174  per  square  mile,  as  the  lowest  presumable 
average  population  engaged  in  agriculture  alone,  in  the  cultivated  districts  of 
the  two  counties.  But  even  in  the  most  purely  agricultural  districts  there 
are  many  persons  not  within  the  Eegistrar  General's  description  as  '*  employed 
in  agriculture.**  And  the  lowest  estimate  we  could  form  of  the  necessary 
population  of  a  fully  cultivated  district  would  probably  exceed  200  per 
square  mile.  We  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  of  the  districts  above 
placed  in  class  I.,  wherein  no  single  township  had  so  many  inhabitants  as  100 
per  square  mile,  a  large  proportion  was  composed  of  barren  hills,  woods,  moors, 
marshy  or  boggy  land,  and  sands  skirting  the  seashore.     But  of  this  area 


in  the  diTision  was  thas  placed  under  one  or  other  of  the  heads  specified.  In  some 
instances,  for  want  of  more  minute  subdivisions,  the  densities  were  calculated  on 
comparatively  large  areas:  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  local  variations  of 
importance  have  thus  been  merged  in  an  average  result,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
whole  area  has  necessarily  been  placed. 

The  area  covered  by  towns  in  1851,  is,  as  above  stated,  disregarded;  but  it  is  proper  to 
notice  that  according  to  the  estimates  upon  which  Tables  III.  and  V.  were  founded, 
49,430  of  the  67,004  acres  were  not  covered  by  towns  in  1801,  and  would  go  to  swell 
the  extent  of  country  districts  of  high  density  at  that  time. 

The  density  of  country  population  in  England  and  Wales  was  in  1801  about  100  per 
square  mile  :  and  in  1851  had  become  about  160  per  square  mile.  This  number  is  the 
average  of  districts  ranging  from  the  scarcely  inhabited  moors  to  those  densely  peopled 
districts  which  almost  reach  the  definition  of  "  a  t4)wn." 
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(as  it  was  in  1801)  aboat  270,000  acres,  haying  passed  into  the  next  class 
daring  the  fifty  years,  may  be  assumed  to  hare  been  changed  for  the  better 
at  some  period  in  the  interval  before  us. 

In  class  II.  we  find  a  total  diminution,  in  the  fifty  years,  of  about  8,000 
acres.  This  may,  on  the  grounds  already  suggested,  be  termed  the  class 
of  partial  or  proximate  cultivation.  No  considerable  part  of  the  entire 
area  in  this  class  was  so  peopled  as  to  justify  our  assuming  the  presence 
of  cultivation  up  to  the  average  of  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  two 
counties.  Tet  it  is  into  this  class,  mainly,  if  not  solely,  that  the  970,000 
acres  taken  from  class  I.  must  have  passed,  between  1801  and  1851. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  about  270,000  +  8000  acres  have  been  changed 
for  the  better  in  this  class  also,  at  some  time  during  the  period  in  view. 

In  class  III.  it  is  clear  that  we  must  recognise  the  presence  of  other 
modes  of  employment.  Agriculture  alone  can  scarcely  be  assumed  to 
cause,  in  any  considerable  number  of  localities,  the  presence  of  300  per 
square  mile.  Here,  then,  probably,  we  have  the  rural  residences,  not 
only  of  landowners,  but  of  mercantile  or  manufacturing  capitalists  of 
various  grades,  and  the  usual  clusters  of  smaller  dwellings,  collected 
near  to,  and  having  more*  or  less  reference  to  the  domestic  and  stable 
service  of,  such  residences.  And  also,  probably,  in  a  few  instances, 
the  factories  and  groups  of  adjacent  cottages  of  late  years  so  frequently 
planted  along  the  course  of  favourable  streams  in  the  Eastern  region. 
Here  we  observe  that  the  increase  of  area  is  about  13,000  acres ;  but  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  the  278,000  acres  undoubtedly  passed  upward?  out  of 
the  preceding  class  into  this ;  and  implying  also  a  large  transfer  from  this 
class  to  those  above. 

In  class  IV.  there  is  a  very  palpable  and  considerable  admixture,  with 
the  agricultural  population,  of  persons  not  dependent  upon  any  such 
occupation  for  their  livelihood;  and  this  must  have  extended  to  nearly 
eveiy  locality  brought  within  the  class.  Here  also  we  have  an  area  covered, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years,  larger  by  87,000  acres.  We  have  yet, 
however,  a  total  of  some  230,000  acres  taken  from  the  classes  I.  II.  and 
III.  during  the  half-century,  and  not  yet  accounted  for.  And  we  find  them 
in  class  V.  "peopled  by  more  than  600  per  square  mOe:"  a  description 
applicable  in  1801  to  only  93,000,  and  in  1861  to  327,000  acres. 

Our  definition  of  a  town  excluding  all  districts  having  densities  of 
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less  than  about  7,000  (7,111)  per  square  mile,  or  even  possessing  that 
density,  but  not  includiog  ^,000  persons  together,  it  will  be  observed  that 
this  class  takes  in  all  the  districts  not  forming  towns,  and  yet  exceeding 
500  per  square  mile.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  &cts 
elicited  by  this  euquiry  that,  besides  the  67,000  acres  covered  by  our  53 
towns,  we  thus  had,  in  1851,  no  less  than  327,000  acres,  or  a  total  area 
nearly  five  times  as  great  as  all  the  towns,  so  peopled  that  its  inhabitants 
may  well  be  deemed  to  have  possessed,  in  community  of  industrial  occupa- 
tion and  interest,  in  neighboui^hood,  and  in  facility  of  communication, 
mai^  of  the  characteristics  of  a  town  population. 

Another  view  of  the  change  here  effected  may  be  taken.  It  appeared  by 
Table  Y.,  appended  to  the  first  section  of  this  paper,  that  there  was  added 
to  this  (the  country)  part  of  the  population  of  the  two  counties,  in  the  fifty 
years,  a  total  of  397,967  persons.  And  that  they  were,  in  effect,  added 
almost  entirely  to  the  areas  of  low  and  of  high  density,  leaving  the  medium 
nearly  undisturbed  in  eiLtent,  is  evident  in  the  following  figures  :— 

PsK  CnrTAAB  or  ammx  m 
leoi.  1851. 

Popnlatioiis  under  100  per  square  mile 38      —      23 

„  100  and  not  200    35}     —      35 

„  oyer200 26}    —      42 

100  100 


So  much  for  the  country  districts  as  a  whole.  We  may  now  regard  them 
with  reference  to  the  division  into  four  regions.  Assuming  that  a  density 
of  /200  persons,  or  more,  per  square  mile,  indicates  something  more  than 
i^cultmre,  and  its  attendant  arts,  as  means  of  employment,  we  take  out 
erery  parish  or  township  below  that  range,  and  then  find  the  four  regions 
comparing  thus  :— 

Far  centag*  of  the  area  of  each  reffion  eorered  by  200  or  mora 
penoBB  per  equare  nlla.     (£xoladT«  of  Ivwiit.) 

1801.  1861. 


N  

3.5     

8.2 

E  

61.8     

74.8 

W 

11.8     

47.0 

S   

13.0     

84.8 

Leaving  the  regions,  and  descending  to  the  registration  districts  com- 
posing them,  we  find  that,  in  1801,  the  districts  of  the  Northern  Region 
Taried,  in  their  possession  of  so  high  a  density,  from  1.1  to  9.5  per  cent,  of 
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their  area — those  in  the  Eastern  Region  from  8.8  to  100  per  cent:  thatia 
to  say  entire  registration  districts  were  there  up  to,  and  hejond  this 
density.  In  the  four  registration  districts  of  the  Western  Region,  (the 
Liverpool  district  being  all  town,  and  so  excluded,)  from  nil  (or  no  part  of 
the  registration  district  showing  such  a  density,)  to  43.3  per  cent,  and  in 
those  constituting  the  Southern  Region  from  3.6  to  38.1  per  cent.  In 
twelve  out  of  the  eighteen  districts  of  the  Eastern  (or  Manchester)  Region, 
the  proportions  were  above  78  per  cent. 

A  veiy  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  Region — ^the  seat  of  the  Cotton 
manu&tcture— -had  therefore  attained,  even  in  1801,  a  high  density  of 
population. 

This  circumstance  helps  us  to  account  for  the  comparatively  small 
extension  (61.8  to  74.8)  of  the  area  of  high  densities  in  this  region,  just 
noticed.  The  influence  of  the  Cotton  manufacture  was  still,  in  1851, 
almost  confined  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions.  And  the  increase 
of  population  it  has  occasioned  has  consequently,  in  many  cases,  gone  rather 
to  swell  populations  already  dense  than  to  increase  those  of  a  sparer 
character.    The  following  figures  go  far  to  prove  this : — 
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pABon,  arc,  hatzmo   ni  1801  a  Onmrr.              1801.  18S1.  par  cent. 

Under  IGO  per  square  mile 66,78d  98,898  48 

100  @  200      „        , 136,215  213,288  07 

200®  300      „        , 82,533  145,826  77 

300®  500       „        , 97,997  199,960  104 

500  and  upwards       „         98,831  222,353  125 


Total  of  Coontry  Districts  ....  482,358        880,325  83 


Proceeding  to  another  point  of  view — ^the  proportions  of  populatum 
living  in  parishes  and  other  similar  districts,  having  a  density  of  population 
of  200  or  more  persons  per  square  mile  were : — 

In  180L  la  1801. 

In  the  Northern  Region  12.3  24  3  per  cent 

„      Eastern        , 84.1  94.4 

„      Western       „        26.0  72.2 

„      Southern      , 28.2  62.0 

Here,  again,  the   Eastern  Region  gives  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
population  living  in  districts  of  high  density  than  the  others ;   and  this  at 
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both  ends  of  the  period  in  view.      The  increase  in   the  Western  and 
Southern  Regions  is  also  remarkable. 

The  increase  in  the  fifty  years  1801-51,  in  the  four  Regions,  may  be 
measured  by  several  other  methods :  instances  of  some  of  the  more  obvious 
of  which  we  add,  by  way  of  indicating  some  of  the  uses  of  the  appended 
Tables. 

If  we  take  the  proportioned  extent  of  surface^  upon  which  at  least 
200  persons  per  square  mile  were  added  to  the  population  existing  in 
1801,  we  get  the  following  result — 

In  the  Northern  Region     1.5  per  cent,  of  the  area. 

„      Eastern        „  47.1  „ 

„      Western       „  15.3  „ 

„      Southern      „  8.0  „ 

In  some  registration  districts  every  subdivision,  and  in  others  not  a 
single  portion,  has  received  this  amount  of  increase  on  population. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  proportion  of  population  in  1801  which  afterwards 
received  such  an  increase,  we  find  it  amounted  to 

In  the  Northern  Region,  3.4  per  cent. 

Eastern        „  68.5 

Western        „  24.8 

Southern      „  15.5 

The  proportion  of  surface  upon  which  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
fifty  years  amounted  to  at  least  75  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  enumerated 
in  1801,  was — 

In  the  Northern  Region,  11.5  percent. 
„      Eastern        „        49.0        „ 
„      Western       „        48.0        „ 
M      Southern      „         19.3         „ 

The  districts  upon  the  population  of  which  such  an  increase  afterwards 
tqpk  place  included,  in  1801, 

In  the  Northern  Region,  11.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

„      Eastern        „  61.0  „ 

„      Western        „  52.1  „ 

„       Southern       „  20.3  „ 

Similar  ratios  for  every  registration  district  will  be  foudd  in  Table  XVIII. 
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„      Western        „        24.8        „ 
„      Southern      „         15.5         „ 
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The  proportions  per  cent  of  the  areas  of  the  four  Regions  upon  which 
the  seyeral  densities  mentioned  have  been  added  to  the  prenously  existing 
population,  are  as  follow — 

■  mBamn. 

Additional  Density.  Northern.         Eastern.         Weateni.        Sovtfaera. 

Under  100  per  square  mile 76.4  80.4  63  8  66.6 

100  ®  200            „             6.3  16.1  18.8  18.3 

200  @  300            „              1.2  18.9  2.2  3.2 

300®  600            „             0.3  16.9  8.4  8.8 

600  and  upwards  „              0.0  16.2  4.8  1.4 

Bensitj  decreased                 16.8  6,4  2.2  13.1 

The  proportions  per  cent,  of  the  populations,  in  1801,  of  the  regions, 
upon  which  the  several  rates  of  increase  and  decrease  stated  have  taken 
place,  in  the  fifty  years,  are  as  follow — 

maotoMs. 
Rate  of  Increajt  or  Dccreaac.  Nertbm.       Eaatem.     Weatei*.    Sontherm. 

Decrease  16  per  cent  and  upwards 4.8  1.8  0J2  3.8 

„        16      „        to  Increase  14  per  cent ... .  31.0  7.0  9.0  31.0 

Increase    15  @    44  per  cent. 37.6  13.5  10.2  31.0 

„         45@    74        „        14.9  16.7  27.9  23.8 

75@104         , 4.9  21.9  21.9    ^      7.7 

106  @  134        „       1.1  14.6  6.6  3.9 

„        136®164        „        8.1  13.6  9.4  3.7 

„       166  per  cent,  and  upwards 2.7  1  i.O  14.3  6.1 

Tables  XV.  and  XVI.  afford  the  means  of  extending  the  comparisons 
just  made  to  each  registration  district. 

In  short,  however  the  figures  be  regarded,  we  are  struck  by  the  wide 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  populations  comprised  in  the  Eastern  Region. 
The  Western  and  Southern  Regions  rank  next.  The  Northern  Region, 
though  moving  in  the  same  direction,  halts  a  long  way  behind;  and  is  evidently 
not  under  tlie  more  powerful  of  the  influences  operating  upon  the  others. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  as  touching  the  higher  rates  of  increase  occur- 
ring in  places  already  of  high  density,  that  the  average  densities  of  the 
parishes,  &c.,  which  increased  or  decreased  in  population  at  the  several  rates 
undermentioned,  were  as  follow — 

Dcanty,  1801.  Dtaalty,  1851. 

Decrease  1 6  ^^/^  and  upwards 119  per  sq.  mile.  89  per  sq.  mile^ 

15  7**  to  Increase  14  % 106  „  109  „ 

Increase    15  @    44  7^ 126  „  163  „ 

45@    74, 183  „  288  „ 

„          75  (S  104  „ 260  „  496  „ 

105®  134,,. 275  „  606 

136®  164,, »285  „  702  „ 

„        165  7^  and  upwards   205  ,,  766 
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The  tables  appended  will  afford  materials  for  many  similar  comparisons 
of  great  loced  interest ;  but  with  which  we  must  not  now  detain  you. 

Finally,  in  1851,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  two  counties 
was  found  residing  in  parishes  and  other  similar  districts,  which  taken 
upon  their  entire  area,  had  more  than  200  persons  per  square  mile— a  most 
remarkable  and  pregnant  &ct. 

A  FUBTHEB  BEMABS  AS   TO  THE  TOWNS. 

Thus  fjBur  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  population  of  the  country 
districts.  With  regard  to  the  towns,  little  remains  to  be  said.  In 
the  tables  already  given,  their  rates  of  increase  have  been  fully  stated. 
With  respect  to  their  densities,  the  figures  given  in  Table  II.  at  the 
end  of  the  first  section  of  this  paper  must  be  received  only  as  rough 
approximations.  All  that  can  be  positively  asserted  is,  that  areas 
estimated  as  those  given  in  that  Table  were,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
known  facts  and  partly  upon  reasonable  probabilities,  will,  however  inexact, 
represent  better  the  real  size  of  the  towns,  than  the  bounds  (true  only  at 
a  particular  epoch,  if  even  so)  left  us  by  our  ancestors ;  and  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  towns  do  not  extend  in  area  so 
rapidly  as  they  increase  in  poptUation,  Nicer  distinctions  cannot  be 
attempted  without  scientific  definitions  of  the  boundaries  of  towns,  and 
censuses  (taken  simultaneously)  based  on  such  definitions — things  hard  of 
attainment,  and  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  likely  to  be  worth  their  inevitable 
cost.  Our  chief  object  in  fixing  areas  for  the  towns  was,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  country  districts,  with  a  view  to  the  separate  treatment  of 
the  latter;  and  as  any  alterations  which  could  be  suggested  of  om:  method 
of  effecting  the  separation  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  general  results 
respecting  country  districts,  that  object  may  be  said  to  be  attained. 

AS  TO  THE   BIBTEPLACES   OF  THE   POPULATION. 

Having  reviewed,  however  imperfectly,  the  amount  and  the  modes  of 
distributiim  of  the  population  of  the  two  counties  at  the  beginning,  and 
also  at  the  end,  of  the  half-century,  1801-51,  and  taken  note  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  changes  occurring  during  that  period,  the  next  question 
is,  whence  have  come  the  1,2*40,307  persons  added  to  the  populations  of  the 
towns,  and  the  897,067  more  added  to  Hu>se  of  the  country  districts — ^a 
total  addition  of  1,618,274  persons  ? 

The  answer,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  census  of 
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birthplaces  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861  has  been 
arranged,  cannot  be  given  accurately.  That  census,  however,  shows  clearly 
the  following  results — 

Those  bom  in  the  counties  proper  (not  registration  counties)  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester,  and  resident  in  England  and  Wales,  numbered, 
in  1851,  2,065,178  persons.     And  of  these  there  were — 

Born  in  Lancashire  1,653,206 

•  „     Cheshire  411,972 

Of  these,  the  numbers  li\dng  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  registratum 
counties  (or  the  North  Western  Division),  amounted  only  to  1,928,579 
persons,  viz  : — 

Born  in  Living  in  Lancashire.        Living  in  Cheshire. 

Lancashire  proper 1,509,793  44,1U 

Cheshire        ,',       84,358  290,317 

The  remaining  population  of  the  Division,  amounting  to  562,248 
persons,  or  22.0  per  cent  of  the  total  inhabitants,  consisted  of  persons 
born  bejoud  the  limits  of  the  counties  proper  of  Lancaster  and  Chester. 

The  defect  in  the  Census  arrangement  just  adverted  to,  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  while  people  have  been  properlv  considered  to  belong  to  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  other  counties,  according  to  the  county  proper  in  which 
they  were  born,  the  total  results  have  been  arranged  under  registration 
counties — divisions  which  usually  do  not  correspond  with  the  counties 
proper  of  the  same  name.  So  that,  at  first  sight,  those  people  of  other 
counties,  who  live  within  the  registration  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  appear  to  have  been  all  strangers  (or  immigrants),  though,  in  fact, 
as  portions  of  York,  Stafford,  and  Flint  shires  are  included  in  those  registra- 
tion counties,  a  portion  of  the  seeming  strangers  are  living  where  they 
were  born.  In  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  those  portions  of  the  true 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
registration  counties  of  the  same  names,  seem  to  have  emigrated,  although 
tbey  too  are  really  living  in  the  county  of  their  birth.  It  is  true  that  the 
explanations  given  enable  us  to  perceive  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
but  tliey  leuve  us  still  without  the  means  of  obtaining  the  correct  figures 
respectuig  immigration  and  emigration,  and  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to 
estimates.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  remedied  by  exhibiting,  for 
each  rrgistration  district  extending  into  two  or  more  counties,  the  birthplaces 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  in  each  county  separately — a  work  which, 
as  we  conceive,  would  not  have  involved  any  extraordinary  amount  of 
labour  or  space,  and  would  have  materially  added  to  the  value  of  the 
census  tables. 

One  general  conclusion  may,  however,  be  very  scrfely  adopted,  viz : — that 
the  county  of  Lancaster  has  retained  among  it8  permanent  inhabitanU  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  horn  within  its  hounds  than  any  other  county ;  and 
has  also  drawn  very  largely  from  the  adjacent  counties,  and  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  It  is  also  apparent  that  from  those  parts  of  England  lying 
at  a  distance  it  has  received  comparatively  small  contributions  to  its 
population. 

And  although  the  county  of  Chester  has  not  retained  so  large  a  portion 
of  those  bom  within  its  bounds,  the  same  language  would  apply  to  the 
united  counties  as  to  the  single  county  of  Lancaster. 

The  figures  just  given,  as  to  the  numbers  of  persons  born  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  living  in  the  registration  counties  of  the  same  names, 
are,  when  corrected,*  as  follow  : — 

Bom  ia  Conntln  Living  in  Lancuhira  LiTisg  in  ChmUre 

proper  of  proper.  proper. 

Lancashire  1,514,566  44,238 

Cheshire 54,6:26  323,274 

Bom  elsewhere  462,044  88,218 

From  these  figures  the  following  ratios  may  be  deduced — 

Of  10,000  bora  in  Lancashire  and  living  in  England  and  Wales,  9161 
were  living  in  Lancashire.  Of  1 0,000  born  in  Cheshire  and  living  in 
England  and  Wales,  7847  were  living  in  Cheshire.  Of  10,000  born  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  living  in  England  and  Wales,  9378  were 
living  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Of  10,000  living  in  Lancashire,  7,456  were  bom  in  Lancashire,  269 
were  born  in  Cheshire,  and  2275  were  bom  in  other  places. 

Of  10,000  living  in  Cheshire,  7094  were  bom  in  Cheshire,  971  were 
bom  in  Lancashire,  and  1985  were  bom  in  other  places. 

*  The  correction  is  hypothetical,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  when  a  district 
extends  into  two  counties,  the  population  of  the  part  in  one  county  contalus  a  propor- 
tion of  persons  bom  in  the  other  county  equal  to  that  of  persons  bom  in  the  county 
6r»t  mentioned  found  in  the  population  of  the  other  part — tliose  bom  in  neitlier  being 
equally  distributed. 


Of  10,000  living  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  7,787  were  bom  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  2,213  were  bom  in  other  places. 

Yorkshire  is  the  county  which  ranks  next  after  Lancashire  in  the  power 
of  retaining  those  bom  within  its  bounds : — 

Of  10,000  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  living  in  England  and  Wales,  8,949 
were  living  in  Yorkshire.*  Of  10,000  living  in  Yorkshire,  8,854  were 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  1,146  were  bom  elsewhere. 

Thus,  while  Lancashire  has  retained  91.61  per  cent,  of  those  bom 
within  its  bounds ;  and  while  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester 
have  retained  93.78  per  cent,  of  those  bom  within  their  limits,  Yorkshire 
has  only  been  able  to  keep  89.49  per  cent,  of  her  native  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  22.13  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  were  immigrants,  only  11.46  per  cent  of  those 
enumerated  in  Yorkshire  were  bom  out  of  the  county. 

In  brief,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  parted  with  128,474  of  their 
population,  in  return  for  whom  they  had  received  550,257  from  other  places, 
while  Yorkshire  had  lost  187,056,  and  only  gained  206,023.  The  net  gain 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  was 
thus  421,783  persons — that  to  Yorkshire  only  18,967  persons — ^whence  it 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  the  busiest  counties  keep  their  inhabitants 
best ;  and  that  the  least  busy  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  send  them 
abroad.  And  if  numbers  alone  be  regarded,  this  is  no  doubt  trae,  to  the 
extent  the  figures  before  us  would  indicate.  But  it  will  be  remembered,  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  the  motives  to  such  gatherings 
of  the  people  as  are  seen  to  have  been  taking  place  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  are  almost  wholly  of  an  industrial 
character.  Openings  for  the  profitable  disposal  of  capital,  skill,  or  labour 
invite  the  immigrants.  But  the  very  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
interests  thus  created  in  the  North  Western  district,  and  their  dependence 
upon  the  maintenance  of  certain  relations  of  exchange  with  other  districts — 
as  with  foreign  fields  of  production  and  of  consumption — as  well  as  the 
widely  extended  arrangements  for  the  due  transmission  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers incidental  to  these  relations  of  exchange — ^have  a  powerful  tendency 
to  promote  the  migration,  either  temporary,  as  travellers,  or  permanent, 

•  The  countj  proper  is  here  referred  to. 
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as  settlers,  in  other  parts  of  England  or  abroad,  of  many  natives  of  our 
Korth  Western  district.  These,  however,  wiU,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
be  persons  possessed  of  more  than  an  average  amount  of  personal  enter- 
prise, intelligence  and  activity;  and  this  not  only  on  the  ground  that 
emigrants  in  general  are  better  endowed  in  these  respects,  but  on  the 
further  ground  that,  apart  from  exceptional  inducements,  the  motives 
commonly  effective  to  stimulate  emigration,  exist  in  our  district  only  to  a 
yeiy  limited  extent.  In  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  large  stream 
of  our  immigration  is  composed  mainly  of  unskilled  labourers,  and  the 
much  smaller  stream  outwards,  of  capitalists  and  specially  skilled  labourers. 

It  is  true,  also,  with  reference  to  the  comparison  with  Yorkshire,  that 
that  connly  is  twice  as  large  as  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  combined,  and 
that  this  must  obscure  to  a  certain  extent  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
distribution  of  population  on  its  surface.  If  Yorkshire  were  divided  into 
two  parts  of  equal  magnitude,  considerable  numbers  would  prove  to  have 
passed  from  one  to  the  other.  But  however  the  line  might  be  drawn,  each 
half  would  also  prove  to  have  been  unaffected  by  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  inflqenced  the  other,  and  thus,  the  whole  county.  And  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  either  half  would  be  found  to  have  retained  so  large 
a  proportion  of  its  native  population  or  to  have  gained  so  largely  by 
immigration  as  the  combined  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  have 
done.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  latter  two 
counties  exceeds,  by  more  than  one-third,  that  of  Yorkshire. 

Although  the  estimates  upon  which  the  foregoing  statements  have  been 
founded  are  doubtless  sufficiently  close  when  whole  counties  are  under 
consideration,  greater  risk,  as  well  as  trouble,  would  attend  their  use  with 
respect  to  single  registration  districts.  Table  XIX.,  intended  to  show 
the  comparative  attraction  which  the  several  registration  districts  hdve 
possessed  for  populations  born  at  a  distance,  has  therefore  been  framed  as 
foUows : — 

A  line  drawn  on  the  map  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Nort^  Western  division  will  be  found  to  include  the  whole,  or  a 
hrge  part  of,  each  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  York, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  Salop,  Flint,  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Merioneth, 
Caernarvon  and  Anglesey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  These  counties  will 
hereafter  be  spoken  of  as  "  within  the  fifty  mile  limit" 
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In  framing  the  table  referred  to  (XIX.)  we  were  compelled  to  substitute 
for  the  Isle  of  Man  the  ''  Islands  in  the  British  Seas ;"  but  as  no  doubt 
the  chief  part  of  the  immigration  from  these  islands  into  the  north-western 
division  has  been  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  this  is  probably  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  first  column,  then,  of  Table  XIX.,  will  be  found  the  number  of 
the  adult  inhabitants  of  each  registration  district  who  were  bom  in  the 
county  or  counties  proper  in  which  the  district  is  situate.  In  the  second 
column  appears  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom  in  the  other  counties 
comprised  in  the  fifty  mile  circuit  just  described,  including  those  bom  in 
"  Wales,  county  not  specified,*'  it  being  assumed  that  these  were  chiefly 
from  the  nearer  parts  of  Wales.  In  the  third  column  appear  those  who 
were  bom  in  parts  of  England  and  Wales  bejond  the  limit  of  fifty  miles ; 
and  lastly,  in  column  four  are  placed  those  who  were  bom  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  more  distant  parts.  The  remaining  columns  exhibit  the 
proportions  per  cent,  on  total  adult  population  belonging  to  each  of  these 
heads. 

Now,  from  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  1,351,830  inhabitants  aged 

twenty  years  and  upwards,  enumerated  in  the  North-western  division  in 

1851,  there  were  bom — 

In  the  county  or  counties  proper  into  which  the  registra- 
tion district  they  reside  in  extends   886,979 

In  the  other  counties,  &c.,  situate  within  the  limit  of 

about  fifty  miles 219,132 

In  the  nwre  distant  parts  of  England  and  Wales 58,333 

In  Scotland,  Ireland,  Foreign  parts,  dc 187,386 

Of  the  second  class  a  part  are  of  course  Lancashire  people,  enumerated 
in  Cheshire  districts,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  still  evident,  however,  that  the 
counties  surrounding  the  division  have  lai^ely  contributed  from  their 
native  populations,  since  180,688  adults  bom  within  them,  out  of  a  total 
of  2,179,110  found  in  England  and  Wales,  were  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
western division.  After  making  full  allowance  for  the  efiect  of  the  in- 
clusion of  portions  of  the  counties  of  York,  Stafford,  and  Flint  within  the 
division,  (in  the  formation  of  the  registration  districts)  we  find  that  more 
than  7^  per  cent,  of  the  adult  natives  of  the  counties  thus  surrounding 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  migrated  within  the  limits  of  the  North 
Western  division. 
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Of  those  bom  in  more  distant  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  only  one 
per  cent,  had  come  into  Lancashire  or  Cheshire. 

But  of  those  bom  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  parts, 
and  resident  in  England  and  Wales,  more  than  one-third  were  found  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Of  the  Irish  alone,  nearly  two-Jifths  were  found 
there. 

In  order  to  afford  to  those  who  desire  it  more  detailed  information  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  Table  XX.  has  been  fi'amed,  showing  the  numbers 
of  adults  bom  in  each  county  and  resident  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
portion  thereof  resident  in  the  North-westem  division ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  page  is  appended  a  table  of  the  numbers  bom  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  but  resident  out  of  the  division. 

Eetnming  to  the  consideration  of  Table  XIX.,  we  find  it  indicates  very 
striking  diversities  as  to  the  manner  in  which  different  districts  have  been 
peopled. 

Disregarding  the  registration  district  of  Clitheroe,  which  being  situate 
in  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,  is  comparatively  cut  off  by 


Inhabitants  of  the  nndeimentioned 
Beglstration  Coouties,  &o. 


Nocth-Westem  Division 

London    

York,  West  Biding*    

Derby*     

Stafford    

Salop*  . . . .- 

Warwick 

Westmoreland*   • . . . . 

Gamberland     

North  Wales* 

York,  East  Biding 

Durham 

Gloucester    

Kent,  extra  Metropolitan    

Hants 

Nottingham 

Other  parts  of  England  and  Wales   . . 


England  and  Wales 


Adults  bom  in 

Comities 

proper  of 

Lancaster 

and  Chester. 


025,423 
14,035 
22,679 
6851 
9276 
3363 
3199 
3236 
2777 
5035 
1873 
1765 
1132 
1149 
1078 
1041 
11,274 

1,015,186 


*  This  mark  indicates  that  a  portion  of  the  counties  proper  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  extends  into  the  registration  county  it  is  placed  against. 
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them  from  the  rest,  especiallj  those  situate  to  the  southward,  and  is  thence 
chiefly  peopled  from  within  their  hounds,  we  find  in  the  district  of 
Oarstang  (on  the  Wyre,  ahout  ten  miles  south  of  Lancaster),  the  highest 
proportion  of  inhabitants  bom  in  tJie  county  in  which  the  registration 
district  is  situate,  viz.,  93.2  per  cent.,  and  in  Wirral  and  Liverpool  vf$ 
find  the  lowest  similar  proportions,  viz.,  S8.1  and  29.3  per  cent,  respectively. 

Bather  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  adult  inhahitants  of  Garstang 
come  from  the  counties  within  the  fifty  mile  limit,  including  Cheshire. 
The  remaining  2.6  per  cent,  come  from  a  greater  distance,  heing  the 
smallest  proportion  from  heyond  the  fifty  mile  limit  found  in  any  regis- 
tration district  within  the  division. 

Other  districts  show  very  different  results.  Seventy-one  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Wirral  are  immigmnts ;  forty  per  cent,  come  from 
the  neighhouring  counties  ;  and  the  remaining  thirty-one  per  cent,  from 
heyond.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  adult  inhahitants  of  the  Liverpool  district 
are  immigrants,  twenty  per  cent,  come  from  the  neighhouring  counties,  eight 
and  a  half  from  those  heyond,  and  ahove  forty  per  cent,  from  Ireland,  and 
other  places  out  of  England  and  Wales. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  he  expected  that,  in  the  registration  districts  lying 
near  the  herders  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  they  are  situate,  the 
proportion  of  the  inhahitants  who  have  immigrated  from  neighhouring 
counties  will  he  higher  than  in  the  interior.  But  the  wide  variation 
observed  in  the  proportion  from  neighhouring  places  can  hardly  be 
attributed  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  this  cause.  We  have  seen  that 
where  this  proportion  is  highest,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  high  proportion 
from  a  greater  distance,  thus  showing  that  a  powerful  attraction  in  the 
place  itself  is  operating  in  the  movement. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  immigration  from  neighbouring  counties 
into  our  North  Western  division  may  be  thus  described.  In  the  north, 
we  find  in  Ulverston  a  considerable  number  from  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  in  Lancaster  an  equal  proportion  fix>m  York  and  Westmore- 
land. But  this  immigration  is  not  accompanied  by  any  remarkable  increase 
in  population ;  and  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  known  constant 
migration  southwards  from  the  whole  of  the  northern  region,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  immigrants  fill  the  places  of  part  of  the  native 
population  who  have  already  moved  southwards  towards  the  busier  districts. 
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Preston  contains  immigrants  from  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland. Burnley^  Blackburn^  Haslingdent  and  Rochdale  receive  the 
mcgoritj  of  theirs  from  York.  In  Bolton,  Bury,  and  Oldham  immigrants 
from  Cheshire  become  numerous,  but  they  rank  after  those  from  York. 

In  Barton-on-IrweU,  Salford,  Manchester,  and  Chorlton  immigrants  from  . 
Cheshire  are  most  numerous ;  those  from  York  and  Derby  ranking  next,  in 
each  instance. 

In  Aehton-under-Lyne  a  majority  of  the  immigrants  are  from  York,  those 
from  Derby  ranking  next.     This  district  is  partly  in  Cheshire. 

In  Stockport,  also  situate  partly  in  Lancashire  and  partly  in  Cheshire, 
the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  are  from  Derbyshire ;  and  next  to  that 
county  the  principal  contributions  are  from  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire. 

In  Macclesfield,  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby  supply 
the  greatest  numbers  of  immigrants,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written. 
In  Naniwich,  the  immigrants  are  mostly  from  Salop,  Lancaster,  and 
Stafford.  In  Northwich  the  greatest  numbers  are  from  Lancashire.  In 
Chester,  {Great  Boughton)  they  come  from  Denbigh,  Lancashire  and 
Salop.    This  last  district  is  situate  partly  in  Flint. 

Along  the  Mersey,  Altrincham,  Runcorn,  and  Prescot,  each  receive  a 
larger  nnmber  of  immigrants  from  the  opposite  county  than  from  any 
other. 

The  districts  of  Witral,  West  Derby,  and  Liverpool,  embracing  the 
town  and  immediate  environs  of  Liverpool,  show  the  same  result.  But 
in  Wirral,  next  to  Lancashire,  as  suppliers  of  immigrants,  come  Flint, 
Salop,  Denbigh,  York  and  Cumberland.  In  West  Derby,  after  Cheshire, 
oome  Cumberland,  York,  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Sdlop.  And  in  Liverpool^ 
after  Cheshire,  come  York,  Cumberland,  Wales  (county  not  specified), 
Islands  in  the  British  seas,  Salop,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Anglesey,  Stafford,  and 
Caernarvon. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  similar  review  of  the  numbers  who  come  from 
greater  distances,  and  thus  testify  less  equivocally  to  the  attractions 
pcesesaed  by  the  prosperous  manufactures  and  conmierce  of  the  two 
counties. 

Immigrants  from  England  and  Wales,  beyond  the  fifty  mile  circle, 
constitute  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  division.    They  are  least 
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nttinerons  in  Garstang,  where  thej  do  not  reach  one  per  cent,  on  the 
population,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  districts  embracing  the  chief 
tovrns,  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  these  they  constitute  from  5.1 
to  9.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  adult  population. 

In  Manchester^  Salford,  and  ChorUon  (taken  collectively),  they  numbered 
14,843  persons,  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  of  whom  3,660  were  from 
London;  1,466  from  Warwickshire ;  1,023  from  Lincolnshire;  741  from 
Gloucestershire;  735  from  Leicestershire;  and  smaller  numbers  from 
other  places. 

In  Wirral,  West  Derby,  and  Liverpool  (taken  together),  they  numbered 
23,163  adults,  of  whom  5,152  were  from  London;  1,914  from  Devonshire ; 
1,478  from  Warwickshire;  1,239  from  Gloucestershire;  1,076  from 
Somersetshire ;  930  from  Lincolnshire ;  893  from  Kent  (extra  metropoli- 
tan) ;  854  from  Cornwall ;  825  irom  Northumberland ;  764  from  Hamp- 
shire ;  737  from  Worcestershire ;  and  smaller  numbers  from  other  places. 

The  total  number  of  adult  inhabitants  of  the  North  Western  Division, 
who  were  bom  beyond  the  limits  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  Islands 
in  the  British  seas,  was  187,386,  being  13.9  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number 
in  1851.  Immigrants  of  this  class  are  most  numerous  in  the  districts 
just  mentioned,  as  comprising  Liverpool  and  Manchester;  in  Prescot, 
Warrington,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Stockport,  all  in  the  Mersey  valley. 
They  are  also  numerous  in  Wigan,  Preston,  Macclesfield,  Bolton,  Great 
Boughton,  (Chester)  and  Ormskirk. 

In  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  and  Wirral  they  amounted  to  86,100  adults, 
of  whom  68,322  were  bom  in  Ireland,  13,17]  in  Scotland,  3513  in 
Foreign  parts,  1005  in  British  Colonies  and  East  Indies,  and  89  at  Sea. 

In  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Chorlton  they  numbered  47,874,  of  whom 
40,241  were  bom  in  Ireland,  5521  in  Scotland,  1577  in  Foreign  parts, 
433  in  British  Colonies  6md  East  Indies,  and  102  at  Sea. 

In  Prescot,  Warrington,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Stockport,  the  major 
part  of  this  class  of  immigrants  consisted  also  of  Irish. 

One  of  the  inferences  suggested  by  these  figures  is  that  the  increase 
of  population,  by  immigration,  here  in  view,  has  been  principally  derived, 
by  each  district,  from  those  in  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  this  has 
caused  a  further  but  less  immigration  from  other  and  more  distant  districts 
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into  those  immediatelj  surrounding  the  increasing  place.  Thus,  the 
districts  south  of  the  Bibble  increase  more  rapidly  in  population  than 
those  situate  north  of  that  river.  A  considerable  part  of  their  increase  is 
supplied  by  immigration.  A  stream  of  population  constantly  passes  into 
Preston  from  the  north.  This  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  consist,  to  a 
lai^e  extent,  of  persons  bom  in  the  districts  of  Fylde,  Garstang,  and 
Clitheroe,  to  whom  such  a  movement  is  not  only  obviously  profitable, 
but  also  comparatively  easy.  And  we  conclude  that  a  portion  of  those 
who  thus  leave  these  districts  to  proceed  southwards  are  replaced  by 
immigrants  into  them  from  the  more  northern  district  of  Lancaster,  which, 
again,  receives  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  a 
sufficient  number  of  immigrants  to  keep  its  population  up  to  the  current 
demand  for  labour.  If  this  be  the  case,  each  district  which  is  brought 
into  a  condition  to  offer  and  make  known  remarkable  feusilities  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  labour,  may  be  held  to  occasion,  as  it  were,  a 
succession  of  waves  of  population  pressing  after  each  other  from  a  con- 
sideiable  distance,  and  gradually  increasing  in  volume  up  to  the  point  of 
attiaction.  Every  place  of  considerable  increase  no  doubt  draws  a  portion 
from  longer  distances  than  those  we  have  thus  indicated,  but  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  increase  derived  from  places  comparatively  near  is  always 
much  greater  than  that  from  a  distance. 

Those  places  which  appear  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule  are  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  and  one  or  two  others  weU  situated  for  obtaining 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  immigration.  The  attraction  which  Liverpool 
especially  appears  to  possess  for  populations  at  a  distance  is  very  remark- 
able. It  may  however  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  partial  explanation  of  this 
fa£t,  that  the  distant  counties  which  contribute  most  to  the  population  of 
Liverpool  are  many  of  them  on  the  coast,  and  have  peculiar  facilities  for 
communicating  with  a  seaport  town ;  and  also,  that  persons  sleeping  on 
board  vessels  were  included  in  the  population  returns  of  1851,  and  num- 
bered 4420  persons  in  Liverpool,  besides  110  in  the  Wirral  district. 
These,  though  undoubtedly,  for  the  time,  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  and 
alvraiys  represented  by  their  class,  are  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  regarded 
somewhat  apart. 

oconPATioNs  (general). 

The  occupations  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshke  are  commonly 
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supposed,  bj  superficial  observers,  to  have  immediate  reference  to  hardly 
anything  but  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton ;  and  so  to  be  of  a  some- 
what monotonous  character.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  truth.  The 
iron  and  copper  mines  and  slate  quarries  of  Fumess,  the  salt  works  of 
the  Weaver,  the  coal  mines  and  the  cotton  factories  of  the  Manchester 
district,  and  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool,  exist  among  popu- 
lations of  as  different  composition  and  modes  of  life  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

The  arrangement  of  population  under  eight  classes  of  occupations, 
advocated  by  one  of  the  writers  of  this  paper,*  applied  to  the  registration 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  shows  the  following  results,  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  England  and  Wales : — 

Per  Cent,  of  Adalt  males  belonging  to  each  CUms. 
In  In  In 

Oocupatlons.  Lancashire.  Cheshire.      England  &  Wales. 

Class        I.  Agriculture 10.7  25.4  26.5 

II.  Mining     4.2  S.i  4.4 

III.  Manufacture    . .  < 80.5  19.4  13.3 

IV.  Trades,  Haadicralts    . .  27.1  27.0  29.9 
V.  Commerce,  Conveyance  13.1  10.3  9.6 

VI.  Menial     l.l  1.3  2.2 

VII.  Professional     1.5  1.7  2.0 

VIII.  Oovemmental,    includ- 
ing Law 2.3  2.0  3.4 

Unclassified 9.4  9.8  8.8 

The  classes  numbered  lV.,f  VI.,  and  VIT.  do  not  require  a  very  close 
investigation  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present.  The  general  conclusion  they 
point  to  is,  that  the  eidstence  of  a  larger  labouring  class  than  ordinary  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has  depressed  the  proportional  numbers  of  the 
wealthier  and  middle  classes,  and  so  has  reduced  the  proportional  numbers 
of  the  classes  more  particularly  employed  by  them. 

*  Mr.  Welton,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  June,  ]  858, 

f  The  mixed  character  of  manuijeusturing  and  trading  which  belongs  to  central 
places  like  Manchester  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparative  reference  to  the  numbers  of 
this  class  TV.  in  some  other  towns.  In  Blackburn,  for  instance,  (a  town  possessing  so 
large  a  ratio  of  manufacturers,  and  so  small  a  proportion  of  tradesmen,  that  it  must  be 
resparded  as  litUe  more  than  an  aggregation  of  fiictories,  and  their  dependant  population), 
the  proportions  of  men  belonging  to  classes  III.  and  IV.  are  respectiyely  51.2  and 
29.3  per  cent.  In  Chester,  a  place  of  an  opposite  character,  the  similar  proportions 
•re  7.1  and  43.7  per  cent  If  we  imagine  a  town  consisting,  to  the  extent  of  ijths  of 
fhe  whole,  of  a  population  like  that  of  Blackburn,  and  the  remaining  ^^ths  resembling 
that  of  Chester,  the  proportion  belonging  to  class  III.  would  be  84.2  per  cent.,  and 
that  belonging  to  class  IV.  would  be  34.8  per  cent.  Now,  the  actual  proportions  in 
Manchester  are  34.1  and  34.3  per  cent,  respectirely. 
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THE  OOVEfiNMEMT  SERVICE. 

Class  YIII.,  including  the  Government  Service  both  civil  and  military, 
together  with  local  officers,  and  those  belonging  to  the  legal  profession, 
does  not  assume  any  remarkable  proportions  in  either  of  the  two  counties. 
In  Liverpool  it  includes  3.6,  and  in  Manchester  3.1  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
male  population.  In  Chester  it  includes  7.9  per  cent,  but  in  Blackburn 
it  falls  to  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males.*  Of  the  remaining  four 
classes,  two,  (the  manufacturing  and  the  commercial) — exceed,  and  two-« 
the  agricultural  and  mining— fall  short  (in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire),  of 
the  average  proportion  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  numbers  of  the  agricultural  and  the  mining  classes  are,  however, 
only  low  in  relation  to  the  large  numbers  here  found  in  the  other  classes. 
The  following  statement  will  show  that,  in  Lancashire,  they  considerably 
exceed  the  average  proportion  on  a  given  area ;  and  are  very  near  to  it 
even  in  Cheshire. 

Nnmber  of  Adalt  Males  ^  Sq.  Mile  of  each  Class. 
Oceupa;doD8.  In  Lancashire.       In  Cheshire.       In  England  &  Wales. 

Class  I   Agriculture 29.6  28.5  22.0 

„    IL  Mining   11.7  3.4  3.6 

„  III.  Manufacture  84.1  21.7  11.0 

„    V.  Commerce,  Convey- 
ance       86.3  11.5  8.0 

THE   AOBICULTUfiAL   CLASS. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  larger  than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  con- 
taining so  many  moors  and  mosses  as  there  are  in  Lancashire.  Even  in 
Cheshire  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  not  capable  of  cultivation, 
or  giving  but  little  employment  to  agricultural  labour.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  this  North-western  Division  the  land  is  more  subdi- 
vided^ or  is  held  in  smaller  parcels,  than  in  any  other  registration  division. 
Thus  of  eveiy  1000  holdings  in  this  division,  868  appear  to  be  under  100 
acres.  In  the  other  divisions  this  number  varies  from  444  to  719  in  the 
thousand.  And  it  accords  with  an  inference  from  these  figures,  that  in 
the  North-western  Division  there  are  also  few  large  holdings :  only  one  in 
three  thousand  exceeding  1000  acres.  In  the  Eastern  Division  such 
holdings  are  thirty  times  as  numerous. 

•  The  bcroM^hi  of  Liverpool,  Manchester  (with  Solford),  Chester,  and  Blackburn, 
are  here  referred  to. 


„         Southern      „        29.4  „ 
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If  we  regard  the  agricnltoral  class  more  in  detail,  we  also  find  that  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  district,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most 
populous  and  most  characteristic,  the  agricultural  population  had,  in  1851, 
attained  a  considerahle  density. 

There  were  in  our  Northern  Region  17.3  per  square  mile. 

„  Eastern        „  34.1  „ 

Western        „  42.0 

Southern      „  29.4 

And  if  we  consider  that  (excluding  London  and  Middlesex)  the  largest 
proportion  of  agriculturists  in  any  registration  county  is  33  9  men  per  square 
mile  (in  Bedfordshire) ;  and  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  regions,  where 
the  proportion  exceeds  that  in  Bedford,  occupy  a  tolerably  compact  area 
of  1370  square  miles,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  Bedfordshire ;  we  shall 
acquire  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  figures  before  us. 
Further,  were  we  to  consolidate  the  tract  in  question  by  excluding  Wirral 
on  one  side  and  Macclesfield  on  the  other,  and  taking  in  the  Warrington 
district,  we  should  materially  increase  the  average  density.  It  would  then 
reach  88.3  per  square  mile ;  and  that  over  an  area  of  twelve  hundred 
square  miles. 

No  facts  are  here  before  us  which  would  justify  an  attempt  to  indicate 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  ratio  of  agricultural  population  has 
thus  been  obtained,  in  the  very  heart  of  oar  district,  usually  regarded  as 
pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusiyely,  favourable  to  manufactures  and  commerce. 
But  the  fact  must  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  yet 
divulged  by  this  enquiry. 

THE   MINING   GLASS. 

This  is  most  numerous,  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  population, 
in  the  Eastern  region — upon  the  coal  measures.  In  this  region,  the  area 
of  which  is  only  one-eighth  less  than  that  of  the  whole  registration  county 
of  Durham  (the  most  exclusively  mining  county  of  England),  there  was  in 
185 1  a  mining  population  even  more  dense  than  in  that  county,  or  20.3 
per  square  mile. 

In  the  several  regions  the  proportions  were  as  follow : — 

Northern  Region  1.7  per  square  mile. 

Eastern  „  20.6 

Western  „  6.0            „ 

Southern  ,,  2  6             „ 
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In  the  Northern  Region  five-sixths  of  the  mining  population  were  found 
in  Fomess  or  Ulverston  district.  They  consisted,  there,  of  471  iron 
miners,  221  copper  miners,  101  coal  miners,  251  slate  quarriers,  and  a  few 
others. 

From  the  Ken  to  the  Kibble,  there  were  but  few  of  this  class ;  but  in 
the  Eastern  Region,  south  of  the  Ribble,  we  find  a  mining  district  of  a 
character  Texy  different  from  that  of  Fumess.  Of  20,733  miners  in  the 
Eastern  Region,  18,154  were  coal  miners,  and  2414  stone  quarriers.  The 
ooal  miners  were  most  numerous  about  Wigan,  Bolton,  and  Oldham. 

In  the  Western  Region,  there  were  1422  coal  miners  in  the  Prescot 
district ;  and  in  the  other  districts  miners  of  any  description  were  but  few. 

In  the  Southern  Region,  there  were  744  coal  miners,  of  whom  199  were 
in  Warrington,  317  in  Congleton,  and  220  in  Great  Boughton  (Chester). 
Stone  quarriers  numbered  227 :  of  whom  156  were  in  the  Runcorn  district. 
Salt  makers  (with  whom  salt  dealers  are  returned),  numbered  883  in  the 
district  of  Northwich. 

THE  MAKUFACTUBING   GLASS. 

This  IS  the  great  class  of  the  North  Western  Division.  In  the  four 
regions,  it  includes  the  following  proportions  of  the  population,  aged  twenty 
jeais  and  upwards. 

Of  boUi  Sezet.  Of  the  Adult  Males. 

Northern  Region 10.0  per  cent.  11.2  percent. 

ESastem        ,,      33.6      „  41.1        „ 

Western       „      4.0      „  7.5        „ 

Southern      „      7.2      „  9.8        „ 

The  numbers  per  square  mile,  in  the  several  regions,  were  as  foUow — 

Of  both  Sexes.  Of  the  Adult  Males. 

Northern  Region 8.4  4.7 

Eastern        „      279.8  168.5 

Western       34.9  31.0 

Southern      12.4  8.4 

The  average  proportion  of  adult  males  in  this  class,  if  taken  for 
Ei^land  and  Wales,  being  only  eleven  per  square  mile,  the  significance 
of  these  numbers  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  general  character  of  the  manufactures  of  each  of  the  four  regions, 
however,  demands  some  attention. 
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In  the  Narthirn  Hegion  the  manufactures  are  principally  textile :  the 
cotton  manufacture  employing  1695  men ;  calico  and  cotton  printing  631 
men ;  the  silk  manufacture  208  men ;  that  of  flax  and  linen  126  men  ; 
and  that  of  woollen  cloth  124  men.  Half  the  cotton  manuflEictureiB, 
and  nearly  all  the  cotton  printers,  were  in  the  Clitheroe  district ;  into  the 
southern  portion  of  which  district  the  manufactures  of  the  Eastern 
Hegion  may  be  considered  to  extend.  Also,  in  the  Clitheroe  district,  111 
men  were  employed  in  making  engines  and  machines.  The  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  district  of  Lancaster, 
and  that  of  flax  in  Fylde. 

In  the  Eastern  Hegion,  textile  manufactures,  of  course,  held  the  first 
place.    The  principal  branches  employed  the  following  numbers  of  men-^ 

Cotton  manufacture  04,955 

Calico,  cotton  printing  6,119 

Calico,  cotton  dying  2,085 

Fustian  manufacture 1,951 

Silk^manufacture   18,811 

Woollen  Cloth  manufacture  5,018 

Flax,  linen  manufiEusture   460 

Dyer,  Scourer,  Calenderer 2557 

The  Silk  manufacture  predominated  in  one  or  two  districts  of  the 
Eastern  Hegion.  It  employed  4887  men  in  Macclesfield,  and  1981  in 
Leigh.  In  these  districts  the  numbers  of  cotton  manufacturers  (men)  were 
595  and  1528  respectively.  Also,  in  the  part  of  Oldham  district,  not 
included  in  the  borough  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  Middleton 
and  a  small  adjacent  district,  the  silk  manufacture  employed  1488  men, 
while  the  cotton  manufacture  employed  only  896. 

In  the  district  of  Hochdale,  the  woollen  manufacture  held  the  first  place  : 
woollen  cloth  manufacturers  numbering  2968  men,  fullers  467  men, 
carpet  and  rug  manufacturers  61  men,  and  '*  other  workers  in  wool,"  chiefly 
flannel  manufacturers,  470  men.  These  occupations,  therefore,  in  the 
Hochdale  district  employed  together  8966  men ;  while  there  were  only  8561 
cotton  manu£Eu;turers  (men)  in  the  district. 

In  all  the  other  districts  of  the  Eastern  Hegion,  the  cotton  manufEusture 
predominates.  In  the  Manchester  district,  1478  men  and  2487  women 
manufactured  silk  in  185 1 ;  and  the  numbers  of  dyers,  packers  and  pressors, 
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and  fiistian  manufacturers  are  high  in  that  district,  as  also  in  Salford  and 
Cborlton.  Cotton  printers  are  most  numerous  in  Buiy,  Haslingden  and 
Blackburn  districts.  In  Haslingden  and  Bury,  as  well  as  in  Rochdale, 
there  are  woollen  manu&ctures,  though  of  not  so  great  importance. 
After  Manchester,  there  are  most  dyers  in  Bolton  and  Bury  districts. 

Though  the  manufsicture  of  textile  &brics  occupies  the  first  place,  the 
metallic  and  kindred  manufactures  are  also  present  in  this  region.  It  is  in 
fiict  one  of  its  most  surprising  features,  that  it  has  large  enough  propor- 
tions of  its  inhabitants  engaged  in  several  departments  of  industry  to 
render  it  remarkable  for  these  alone,  could  its  most  famous  occupation,  the 
cotton  manufacture,  be  kept  out  of  view.  We  have  seen  that  its  agriculture 
and  its  mining,  each  employ  denser  populations  than  are  so  employed  in 
the  counties  most  famous  for  these  pursuits.  Its  metal  maitufactures 
approach  a  similar  standard.  In  Stafford,  and  in  Warwick,  22.8  men  per 
square  mile  are  metal  manufacturers.  In  the  Eastern  Region  of  Lancashire 
the  similar  proportion  is  21.3  per  square  mile. 

The  metal  workers  of  the  Eastern  Region  are  composed  chiefly  of  the 
following  classes — 

Engine  and  machine  makers 0050  Men. 

Iron  manufacturers 4635    „ 

Nail  manufacturers 1102     „ 

Boilermakers 876    „ 

In  the  districts  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Chorlton,  Stockport,  Ashton« 
under-Lyne,  Oldham,  Bury,  and  Rochdale,  including  Manchester  and  the 
districts  eastward  of  that  place,  there  were  returned  8000  engine  and 
machine-makers,  2661  iron  manufacturers,  522  boiler-makers,  &c.  In 
Bolton  and  Wigan  districts  there  were  1063  iron  manufacturers,  830 
engine  and  machine-makers,  543  nail  manufacturers,  182  boiler-makers, 
ftc.  In  the  remaining  districts  metal  workers  are  less  numerous.  In 
Manchester  there  were  no  less  than  1 13  file  makers. 

The  remaining  manufactures  of  the  Eastern  Region  are  of  an  extremely 
varied  character.  The  total  numbers  employed,  8655  men  and  1245 
women,  included 

Hatters    8760  Men. 

Manufacturers  of  Chemicals 1148    „ 
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Priutere  1210  Meil, 

Engravers    951     „ 

Bookbinders 216     „ 

Paper  Manufacturers • 602     „ 

Glass  Manufacturers  857     „ 

The  hatters  numbered  1117  men  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  756  in  Stockport, 
609  in  Oldham,  and  344.  in  the  Manchester  district  The  manufiacture  of 
chemicals  employed  269  men  in  Manchester,  183  in  Chorlton,  152  in 
Bury,  111  in  Blackburn,  and  109  in  Bolton.  Printers,  bookbinders  and 
engravers,  were  most  numerous  in  Manchester,  Chorlton,  and  Salford. 
Paper  manufacturers  numbered  164  men  in  Bolton,  and  117  in  Bury. 
The  glass  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  Region  were  nearly  all  collected 
in  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  districts. 

In  the  Western  Region,  textile   manufactures  employed  but  a  small 

number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Ormskirk,  the  silk  manufacture  employed 

323  men,  and  308  women ;  and  in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  there  were 
a  few  cotton  manufacturers. 

The  metallic  manufactures  of  the  Western  Region  are,  however,  of 
some  importance.  In  Prescot,  the  watchmakers  numbered  710,  the  tool- 
makers  178,  and  the  engine  and  machine-makers  148  men.  In  Liverpool 
there  were  788  watchmakers,  494  engine  and  machine-makers,  468  iron 
manufacturers,  242  boiler-makers,  145  brass-founders,  &c.  In  West 
Derby  there  were  420  watchmakers,  412  engine  and  machine-makers, 
484  iron  manufacturers,  and  J  41  boiler-makers.  Watchmaking  therefore 
employs  a  considerable  number  in  each  of  these  three  districts — the 
aggregate  number  of  watchmakers  in  them  exceeding  that  in  any  district 
of  similar  area,  excepting  only  that  of  Clerkenwell,  in  London. 

The  other  manufactures  of  the  Western  Region  are  principally  those  of 
glass,  (employing  615  men  in  Prescot),  earthenware  (employing  135  men 
in  the  same  district),  chemicals,  (employing  234  men  in  Prescot,  120  in 
Liverpool,  and  75  in  West  Derby),  sugar  refining,  (employing  220  men 
in  Liverpool),  soap  boiling,  (employing  130  men  in  the  same  district),  and 
books,  including  printing  and  bookbinding,  (employing  433  men  in  Liver- 
pool, and  186  in  West  Derby). 

The  manufactures  of  the  Southern  Region  do  not  assume  very  important 
dimensions.     Warrington  and  Altrincham  participate  in  the  cotton  manu- 
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Cftcture,  and  Oongleton  in  the  silk  manufacture  of  the  Eastern  Begion. 
In  Warrington,  456  men,  and  443  women  were  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacture;  and  in  Altrincham  400  men,  and  811  women.  In  Oongleton 
865  men,  and  1 145  women  manufactured  silks. 

The  metallic  manufactures  of  Warrington,  though  not  extensiye,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  The  numher  of  file-makers  was  242,  that  of  wire- 
workers  was  119,  and  that  of  engine  and  machine-makers  was  126.  The 
engine  and  machine-makers  in  Nantwich  numhered  837  men.  This 
district  includes  Crewe. 

The  other  manufiEtctuTes  of  this  Begion.  are  not  very  important.  In 
Warrington  162  glass  manuflEicturers,  and  285  manufacturers  of  chemicals, 
were  returned.  The  shoe  manufactitre  of  North  Staffordshire  extends 
into  die  district  of  Nantwich.  Here  588  men,  and  847  women  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  or  average  proportional  numhers  engaged  in  that  department 
of  industry,  indicate  the  presence  of  what  may  he  termed  a  manufacture  of 
these  articles. 

THE  GOMiaEBCIAL  CLASS. 

In  the  North-Westem  Division,  this  class  included  in  1851,  a  total  of 
82,186  men.  The  agricultural  class,  including  a  number  scarcely  greater, 
must  undoubtedly  be  looked  upon  as  of  much  less  importance  in  an 
economical  point  of  view. 

On  sub-dividing  this  class  into  (I.)  all  those  connected  with  commerce  in 
the  ordiuaiy  sense  of  the  term,  (II.)  those  concerned  in  making  and 
maintaining  the  means  of  inland  conveyance,  and  in  putting  them  into 
operation,  and  (III.)  those  similarly  concerned  about  sea  navigationy  it  is 
conceived  that,  each  of  these  classes,  being  more  simple  than  any  they  can 
be  united  to  compose,  may  be  considered  separately  with  advantage,  so  as 
to  afford  an  idea  of  the  whole  more  intelligible  than  that  commonly  derived 
£rom  a  consideration  of  the  total  figures. 

The  proportions  of  the  adult  male  population  belonging  to  each  of  the 
Sections  of  this  class  in  the  several  Regions  were  as  foUow : — 

SECTION  A.         BICTION  fi.  8BCTIOW  C. 

Commercial.       Inland  CooTeyanoe.        Sea  Navigation. 

Northern  Region...     .7  ^  cent.  5.2  ^  cent.  2.2  ^  cent. 

Eastern         „     ...  1.8      „  6.0      „  .8      „ 

Western        „     ...  4.0      „  8.6      „  14.2      „ 

Southern       „     ...  0.8      „  8.6      „  1.2      „ 
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The  proportions  per  square  mile  in  the  seyeral  regions  were — 

sBCTioir  A.  8RCT10V  B.  SKcnoir  C.  ' 

Commercial.       Inland  Conveyance.         Sea  NaTigatlon. 

Northern  Region...  0.3  ^sq.mile.    2.2  l^sq.mile.  0.9  ^sq.mile. 
Eastern        „     ...  7.3         „         23.8         „         1.3 
Western       „     ...16.4        „         35.4        „       68.2 
Southern       „     ...  0.7        „  7.3         „         1.0        „ 

The  first  section,  including  merchants,  bankers,  agents,  brokers,  sales- 
men and  clerks,  attains  the  greatest  magnitude  in  Liyerpool  and  Man- 
chester; and  in  those  places  is  found  to  be  more  numerous  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  central  district.  Here,  howeyer,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  census  had  reference  to  the  place  at  which  each  person  returned 
had  slept  on  the  preceding  night. 

Thus,  in  the  districts  comprising  Liyerpool,  this  class  forms  6.0  per  cent, 
on  the  male  adult  population  in  Wirral,  and  0.1  per  cent,  in  West  Derby  ; 
but  only  3.4  per  cent,  in  Liyerpool  district.  And,  in  those  including  Man- 
chester, it  is  6.8  per  cent,  on  male  adult  population  in  Ghorlton,  4.4  per 
cent,  in  Salford,  and  only  3.2  per  cent,  in  Manchester.  This  undoubtedly 
arises  from,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  effect  of,  returning  persons  under 
those  districts  in  which  they  sleep,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

In  the  other  districts  it  forms  a  oomparatiyely  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  falling  to  mere  insignificance  in  that  of  Garstang. 

The  section  of  inland  conyeyance  includes  a  more  regular  proportion  of 
population,  generally  amounting  to  from  3.0  to  7.4  per  cent,  on  the  total 
number  of  male  adults  present  (or  sleeping)  in  each  district ;  attaining 
somewhat  higher  ratios  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  localities  where  railway 
labourers  or  bargemen  are  numerous. 

In  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Ghorlton,  this  section  (B.)  includes  from  0.1 
to  10.4  per  cent,  on  male  adult  population.  In  Liyerpool  the  corresponding 
ratio  is  0.9  per  cent. ;  and  in  West  Derby  8.3  per  cent. 

In  Runcorn,  and  in  Northwich,  the  ratios  are  respectiyely  15.7  and  11.2 
per  cent.  In  these  districts,  howeyer,  more  than  half  the  number  of 
men  belonging  to  the  section  are  boat  and  bargemen.  In  Nantwich, 
including  Crewe,  where  the  numbers  of  railway  labourers,  and  of  coach- 
makers,  are  high,  the  ratio  reaches  10.1  per  cent. 
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This  section  includes  the  smaJlsH  proportions  of  population  in  the 
districts  of  Qarstang,  of  Glitheroe,  and  of  Blackburn. 

The  third  section  (sea  navigation)  includes,  of  course,  a  yeiy  small 
number  of  persons  in  districts  not  situate  on  the  coast.  And  even  on  the 
coast  its  proportions  do  not  attain  any  great  magnitude,  except  at  Liverpool. 

But  at  this  great  seaport  the  section  reaches  a  development  unequalled 
in  this  country.  In  the  three  districts  of  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  and 
Wirral,  it  includes  20,807  men ;  while  in  the  nine  metropolitan  districts 
in  which  it  includes  fully  three  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population,  it 
numbers  only  18,636  men. 

In  the  three  Liverpool  districts,  it  includes  the  following  numbers  of 
the  several  occupations. 

Shipowners   180  Men. 

Shipwrights,  Shipbuilders    2043  „ 

Others  fitting  ships  615  „ 

Eope  makers 582  „ 

Sailcloth  makers   401  „ 

Other  Hemp  manufiacturers 67 

Seamen 8735 

pacts 190  „ 

Dock  labourers,  &c 7945  „ 

The  density  of  the  population  included  in  the  commercial  class  is, 
in  Liverpool,  extreme.  We  must,  however,  remember  the  small  extent  of 
the  district.  Were  the  district  large,  the  proportion  would,  of  course,  be 
mach  lower»  the  other  facts  remaining  the  same.  The  proportion  of  popu- 
lation belonging  to  the  class  is  a  truer  guide  to  its  relative  predominance  ; 
and  in  the  district  of  Liverpool,  this  rises  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
adult  males ;  and  the  average,  in  the  whole  North  Western  Division,  is 
about  one-eighth. 

Much  additional  information  as  to  the  numbers  belonging  to  each  of 
the  occupations  will  be  readily  obtained  by  a  careful  inspection  of  Tables 
XXI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIII.  appended  to  this  part  of  the  paper. 
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The  Tables  appended  to  these  papers  form  a  part  only  of  those  prepared 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  they  embrace  nearly  everything  of  importance 
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elicited  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Censuses  of  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831, 
1841  and  1851. 

Many  interesting  fistcts  are  apparent  on  the  face  of  these  tables,  to  which 
no  reference  has  been  made  in  the  text,  which,  we  may  observe,  will  be 
more  justly  regarded  as  indicating  the  value,  and  the  use,  of  the  tables, 
than  as  exhausting  the  materials  they  offer  for  examining  in  detail  the 
growth  and  movement  of  the  population  in  the  Great  North- Western 
Division  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
Century.  In  short,  our  true  work  is  in  the  Tables :  what  we  have  written 
upon  them  only  pointing  to  and  partially  illustrating  their  practical  uses. 
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TABLB   XVni. 

ProfcrtiofU  of  the  Total  Anaa  and  PopukUtom  iff  the  Hveral  BsgUtraium  Dittriets  in  whieh 
tkt  Dtntitiet  and  Amounti  of  Incrta$$  af  PiupxHai^on  were  a»  $taUd.    Towns  Excluded, 


msoivnuTioN 
DxsrmicTi. 

Density  1801 
200  and  upwards. 

Density  1851 
200  and  upwards. 

Increased 

Density  160U1 

200  and  upwards. 

Increase 

Per  Cent  1801-51 

75  &  upwards. 

Per  Gent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Area. 

Popln. 
1801 

Area. 

Popln. 
1851 

Area. 

Popln. 
1801 

Area. 

Popln. 
1801 

UlTonton 

1.6 
1.1 
0.5 
5.0 
4.7 

6.0 

4.3 

26.7 

13.0 

15.4 

5.0 
4.6 
0^ 
23J3 
7.6 

13.8 
17.8 
27.7 
46.3 
36.1 

.... 
1.2 

•  •  •  • 

11.3 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

3.3 

•  •  •  • 

17.6 

•  •  •  • 

38.1 
23 

20.8 
9.6 
1.2 

21.4 
5.7 

22.4 
0.6 
2.4 

TiinfiMtflr  

Oarfftang 

FjIAb   .". 

Kortliem  Begion .... 
Baml«7  

3.5 

12.3 

8.2 

24.3 

1.5 

3.4 

11.5 

11.8 

45.3 

03.0 

63.4 

23.6 

47JS 

78.2 

S3.0 

78.7 

84.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

71.2 

60.7 

87.3 

8.8 

70.6 

07.2 

01.0 

47.5 

65.7 

80.5 

07.0 

00.7 

03.3 

100.0 

100J3 

07.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SSA 

05.1 

03.6 

S3.0 

66.3 

100.0 

76.1 

48.7 

77.0 

03.9 

03.0 

06J2 

91.8 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

60.7 

97.6 

98.9 

88.8 

100.0 

028 

77.5 

00.2 

08.3 

08.6 

00.7 

08.5 

100.0 

100.0 

00.1 

100.0 

10O.O 

100.0 

03.3 

00.2 

603 

20.3 
00.6 
47.1 
13.4 
84.4 
63.7 
48.1 
64.0 

7ai 

100.0 
94.4 
75.2 

100.0 
88.7 
48.9 
55.7 
50.6 
5.6 

52.7 
06.0 
582 
26.0 
33.8 
67.6 
61.7 
74.8 
88.6 

100.0 
08.0 
90.1 

lOOJO 
87.4 
63.6 
91.6 
69.8 
13.3 

41.7 
06.5 
20.7 
21.0 
23.6 
36.1 
30.0 
51.6 
80.8 

100.0 
04.4 
36.5 

100.0 
8a7 
77.6 
05.1 
50.6 
17.3 

503 
98.0 
35.0 
33,5 
23.0 
34.3 
42.0 
55.9 
85.7 

100.0 
98.0 
291 

100.0 
87.4 
80.1 
96A 
69.8 
24.1 

HMlingdflti 

Blaekbam 

Preeton 

Chorloy  

W}mn  ,,..,,.,., 

L^^  

Bolton 

Barr 

Roohdiilff 

Manchester 

Brifoid 

Barton-apon4nrttll 

Cbortton 

ABfaton-iinder-LTne 

Stockport   

M«ool8Bfleld 

EattomBogion 

Onnvkirk   ..,.«. 

61.8 

84.1 

74.8 

04.4 

47.1 

68.5 

49.0 

61.0 

.2 
43.3 

e  •  a  • 

4.8 

2.1 
61.7 
.  • . . 
33.2 

47.9 
70.1 
41iS 
25.6 

64.1 
80.0 
60  J2 
54.6 

.2 
43.3 

18.8 
11.5 

2.1 
60.7 
21.0 
11.0 

43.5 
64.6 
61.9 
31.3 

43.4 
74.6 
60.4 
26.1 

Prescot   

WeetDeiby   

^nmll 

Wectem Begion  .... 
Warrington    

11.3 

25.0 

47.0 

72.2 

15.3 

24.8 

48.0 

52.1 

38.1 

17J2 

20.6 

3.6 

10.1 

7.0 

6.2 

52.2 
32.7 
48.1 
6.4 
36.1 
16.8 
13.7 

55.5 
49.7 
36.9 
41.7 
33.4 
23.7 
33.5 

7a7 
74.7 
62.9 
66.7 
680 
43.6 
54.6 

21.4 

7.4 

11.4 

l2Ji 

17.6 

1.0 

1.1 

28.0 
10.0 
18.2 
14.3 
43.4 
5.8 
.9 

26.8 
26.1 
12.0 
31.9 
33.6 
12.8 
11.0 

31.8 
27.6 
17.0 
38.0 
28  j» 
13.0 
6.7 

Bonoom 

AUrlnoham...^ 

Congleton 

Noraiirioh 

Kantvioli    .............. 

Great  Boogbton  

Soafhem  Begion .... 
Grand  Total 

13.0 

28.2 

34.8 

62.0 

6.0 

15.5 

19.3 

20.3 

26^ 

57.0 

42.3 

70.0 

20.2 

45.3 

30.5 

45.4 

JS 
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TABLE   XIX. 


BBOISTBITIOM 
DI8TBIGT8. 


Ulyereton  

Lancaster  

Oarstang 

Pylde    

Clitheroe* 

Northern  Region 

Bamley 

Haslingden    

Blackbom 

Preston    

Chorley  

WIgan  

Leigh   

Barton-upon-Irwell . . 

Bolton 

Barr 

Rocndale 

Oldham  

Aahton-nnder-Lyue  t 

Manchester  

Salford 

Chorlton 

Stockport  t 

Macclesfield 

Eastern  Begion 

Ormskirk   

Prescot    

West  Derby   

WirraU 

Liverpool    

Western  Begion 

Warringtonf 

Bunoom 

Altrinoham 

Congleton  II   

Korthwich 

Nantwioh    

Great  Booghton  I   . . 

Boathem  Region 

Grand  Totals 


Popalation  aged  SO  years  and 
upwards,  bom  in 


11990 
13050 
6354 
10165 
11487 


53946 


S6665 
22505 
41142 
42129 
18084 
34064 
15874 
13137 
51425 
41024 
32472 
36102 
41378 
65685 
27741 
34204 
35935 
33017 


602483 


17314 
20286 
37092 
8714 
43908 


127339 


14760 
10221 
13582 
14128 
13811 
15786 
S0923 


103211 


886979 


III 

Hi 
1^ 


3394 

3935 

S88 

575 

196 


8388 


5097 

2601 

2832 

3880 

561 

1553 

710 

2301 

3536 

3675 

4311 

7013 

14485 

24876 

11062 

S10H6 

7090 

8063 


536 
509 
60 
244 
160 


1509 


124752 


787 

2376 

2I65I 

12452 

31406 


68672 


916 
2350 
3564 

996 
1358 
3239 
4957 


17320 


S19I32 


516 

407 

553 

1374 

213 

704 

204 

486 

1117 

926 

723 

793 

2099 

6080 

3155 

5108 

1460 

1331 


27680 


309 

995 

7533 

2879 

12751 


24467 


565 
346 
706 
562 
323 
645 
1501 


4668 


58333 


426 
662 
119 
685 
S04 


2096 


993 

873 

1999 

4364 

67V 

3&11 

625 

852 

4074 

1829 

1547 

2172 

6304 

32007 

6597 

9270 

4477 

2447 


84000 


1253 
5082 

17123 
6942 

62095 


92435 


2957 
477 
958 
502 
706 
658 

1947 


8205 


187386 


Per  Centage  on  Adult 
Population. 


73.3 
TdJH 
93J2 
87.1 
95.4 


81.8 


80.2 
85-3 
88.4 
81.4 
92.5 
85.5 
91.1 
78U} 
85.4 
86.4 
83.3 
78.4 
64.4 
50.8 
57.1 
49.1 
73.4 
66.0 


71.7 


88.1 
70.5 
44.4 
28.1 
29.3 


40.8 


76.8 
76.2 
72.2 
87.6 
a5.2 
77.7 
71.4 


77.4 


65.6 


S 

Ik 

<3 


20.8 

20.6 

4.2 

4.9 

1.6 


12.7 


15.3 

9.9 

6.1 

7.5 

9.0 

3.9 

4.1 

13.7 

6.9 

7.7 

110 

i5.2 

22.6 

19.3 

28.8 

S0.3 

145 

23.2 


14.9 


4.0 

8.3 

26.1 

40.2 

20.9 


S1.9 


4.8 
17.6 
18.9 
5.8 
8.4 
15.9 
16.9 


13.0 


16.8 


3.3 
2.6 
.9 
2.1 
1.3 


2.3 


1.5 
1.5 
1.2 
2.7 
1.1 
1.8 
1.2 
2.9 
1.9 
8.0 
lit 
1.7 
3.8 
5.1 
6.5 
7.3 
3.0 
3.8 


2.6 
3.5 
1.7 
5.9 
1.7 


3.8 


3.3 


1.5 
3.5 
9.0 
9.3 

8.5 


7.8 


3.0 
2.6 
3.8 
3.5 
2.0 
3.2 
5.1 


SA 


4.3 


ao 

3.3 
4.3 
8.4 
3.5 
8.8 
3.6 
5.1 
6.8 
3.9 
3.9 
4.7 
9.8 
84.8 
13.6 
13.3 
9.1 
7.0 


10.1 


6.4 
17.7 
20.5 
82.4 
41.3 


89.5 


15.4 
3.6 
5.1 
3.1 
4.4 
3.2 
6.6 


6.1 


13.9 


>1 


5.9 
6.1 
2.6 

ao 

3.0 


5.5 


4.5 

4.8 

5.5 

11.1 

4.6 

10.6 

AJ» 

8.0 

8.7 

5.9 

5.7 

6.4 

13.0 

29.9 

20.1 

20.6 

12.1 

10.8 


13.4 


7,9 
91.2 
89  J^ 
81.7 
49.8 


37.3 


ia4 

6  2 
8.9 
6.6 
6.4 
6.4 
11.7 


9.6 


18.2 


*  Includes  part  of  Yorkshire ;  f  includes  part  of  Cheshire ;  t  includes  part  of  Lancashire ; 
II  includes  part  of  Staflbrdsbire;  ( includes  part  of  Flint. 
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TABLE    ZX. 


OOWTIIS  PSOPBK, 

&C., 

VHBES  BOUI. 


Lancsshire 

Gheahiro 

Totals 

Comberland 

Westmorland 

Yorkshire  

Nottin^iam  

Derby 

Staffoxd  

Salop    

Montgomery 

Merioneth 

Camarron 

Anglesey , 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Wales— Coonty  not  Y 

Stated ; 

lalands  in  British ) 

Seaa / 

Totsls 

Vorlhamberland  . . . . 

Durham 

Lincoln   

Ratland  

Lmcester  

Warwick 

WorcaMer 

Hereford 

Radnor    

Brecknock 

Cardigan 

Pembroke 

Carmarthen   

Olamorgsn 

Monmouth 

Oloaceatar 

Oziicfrd 


Persons  aged  20  years 
and  upwards. 


794060 
191363 


985423 


13671 

8713 

65109 

3923 

19367 

17»t4 

11068 

1850 

1135 

2817 

3294 

8371 

11404 

7199 
4939 


180688 


2290 

2193 

2795 

121 

2016 

4439 

2024 

720 

90 

77 

435 

702 

260 

343 

2830 

677 


798480 
216706 


1015186 


114400 

401B9 

962373 

151095 

178448 

290636 

163008 

44659 

25445 

47422 

85733 

59608 

40909 

14943 
10122 


9179110 


160657 

167219 

228594 

19640 

136479 

220491 

152390 

81738 

19096 

31909 

45907 

58834 

75690 

83249 

64245 

253459 

109039 


91.9 
88.3 


91.2 


11.9 

21.7 

6.8 

2.6 

10.9 

5.9 

7.1 

4.1 

4.5 

5.9 

9.2 

140 

27.9 

4BJ2 
48.8 


8.3 


1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

.8 

15 

2.0 

1.3 

.9 

.5 

.2 

.9 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

.6 


COUNTIES  PROPBB, 

&C., 

WHBBB  BOBH. 


Northampton 

Hantingdon  

Cambriage 

Norfolk    

SuflTolk 

Essex  

Middlesex  extra  Me- ) 

tropolitan J 

London    

Hertford 

Bedford  

BuckiDgbam 

Berks  

Wilts 

Somerset    

Devon 

Comwdl 

Dorset 

Hants  

Surrey  extra  Metro- 1 

politan  I 

Sussex 

Kent  extra  Me^polifn 
England.  County  not ) 

Stated / 


Totals. 


Scotland 

Ireland    

British  Colonies  and 

East  Indies 

Foreign  parts,  British 

subjeots 

Do.       Foreign 

subjects 

Bom  at  Sea   


Totals 

Grand  Totals.. 


Persons  aged  20  years 
and  upwards. 


e 

o 


1230 
242 
483 
1622 
1660 
1149 

368 

12863 
403 
404 
79:3 
614 

87ri 

2264 
3410 
1361 
660 
1754 

597 

891 
2283 


58333 


24618 
154265 

8132 

852 

5196 
321 


187386 


1351830 


a 


129222 
3821] 
98542 
280015 
2237.')0 
231811 

62574 

792483 
102091 
68779 
104257 
108324 
177029 
277205 
3.00509 
200952 
114689 
225393 

112305 

190064 
285851 

160 


6061897 


104980 
386588 

19208 

7580 

39947 
2101 


560404 


9616597 


•C13 

o   . 


1.0 

.6 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.5 

.6 

1.6 
.4 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.5 
.8 

1.0 
.7 
.6 
.8 


.5 

.8 


1.0 


23.4 
39.9 

11.1 

11J2 

13.0 
15.3 


33.5 


13.8 


N3.— The  North-Westem  Division  contains  parts  of  the  Counties  proper  of  Flint,  Stafford 
and  Tork.  The  per  centages  of  natives  of  these  counties  living  in  that  Division  will 
therefore  appear  higher  than  they  otherwise  would. 
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TABLE  XXI. 


Kumbitt  qf  Men  mgaged  in  Mining  and  AgricuUur$,  and  Pnportioni  ef  the  AprieuUural, 
MhUngt  Manufacturing ^  and  Commercial  Claseee  to  Area^  and  of  Minert  and  Agri- 
cuUuriste  to  Population. 


RBOXSTIUTION 
DZBTUCTfl. 

1 

▲dnlt  Males 
engaged  in 

Proportion 
^  cent,  of  Adolt 
Afale  Population 

engaged  in 

▲dolt  Males,  per  Square  Mile, 
engaged  in 

• 

! 

1 

1 

•3 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

s 

1 

LI 

s  1 

UlTonton  

3239 
3285 
2291 
9500 
9348 

1108 
91 

4 

•  •  •  • 

129 

38.5 
35.7 
64.4 
44.6 
38.7 

13.1 

1.0 

.1 

•  •  •  • 

2.1 

15.3 
15.2 
24.0 
29.3 
13.1 

5.9 
.4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

.7 

9.1 
4.1 
9.6 
4.3 
0.7 

8.9 
4.1 
1.5 

8.7 
1J9 

LmoMter  

O-aniUaiff  1 • 

Fylde 

Glitheroe    

Northern  Begion .... 

Bamley 

HaaUngden    ............ 

13656 

1327 

41.6 

4.0 

17.3 

1.7 

4.7 

3.4 

1938 
1005 
1781 
3541 
8966 
9727 
1483 
9574 
9039 
1498 
1196 
1327 
714 
1771 
1419 
1570 
1988 
3209 

1278 
576 
860 
113 
674 

5373 
708 

3090 
840 

1304 

1502 

268 

968 

836 

43 

1548 
645 
751 

11.8 

8.5 

7.0 

14.4 

96.3 

13.7 

17.4 

8.8 

8.0 

7.5 

6.3 

2.2 

3J3 

92J2 

4.4 

5.2 

8.8 

lO.l 

7.8 
4.5 
3.8 
.5 
6.0 

26.0 
8.2 

10.5 
3.7 
6.8 
7.0 
.4 
1.2 

10.5 

.1 

5.1 

2.0 

4.5 

23.0 
963 
96.9 
34.1 
31.4 
37.1 
40.9 
37.5 
30.5 
95.0 
45.3 
67.4 
05.9 
48.7 
78.8 
26.1 
41.4 
95.9 

15.1 
13.6 
19.8 

1.1 

8.3 
78.1 
19.1 
44.6 
16.3 
23.6 
60.3 
13.5 
35.1 
23.0 

2.4 
95.7 
13.4 

6.0 

82.2 

196.4 

166.4 

87.1 

45.6 

64.7 

105.4 

184.8 

216  8 

462.5 

1112.6 

1098.8 

54.7 

549.3 

950.0 

922.8 

40.2 

10.7 

17.3 

14.1 

14.3 

6.9 

16.0 

13.1 

24.9 

96.0 

24.0 

49.5 

306l3 

466.7 

17.0 

990.7 

30.3 

98.6 

6.3 

BlaokbTini ••>.... 

PrMton  ......■•••••••.. 

ChorlsT  •• 

Witfan , 

»» ipw 

T^iffh   ,. ,,.. 

Bolton 

Btiry 

Bochdale    

OMhum   ....,..,»... 

Manohester  

Salford 

Barton-upon-Irwell 

Chorlton 

Aahton-nnder  Lyne    .... 
Stockport 

Eastern  Begion  .... 

Onnakirk  

Preaoot  

34369 

20733 

8.6 

5.2 

34.1 

90.6 

163.5 

39.4 

.5892 
2994 
3353 
1139 
8341 

117 
1481 
229 
142 
900 

65A 

20.4 

0.1 

1.6 

16.3 

1.2 

10.1 

.6 

J9 

1.4 

39.5 
37.5 
56.8 
474.6 
97.7 

.0 
18.5 

8.0 
00.2 

2.4 

3.8 

320 

45.0 

9004.6 

7.3 

6.0 

14.3 

179.1 

10909.0 

38.6 

West  Derby  

LiTerpool  

WirxtJl 

Weetem Begion  .... 
Waniocrton 

15219 

9160 

lOJi 

1.5 

42.0 

6.0 

31.0 

110,0 

9158 
8467 
4334 
9347 
2271 
4556 
4466 

906 
171 

21 
435 
007 

13 
841 

22.7 
36.0 
46.0 
20.6 
28.1 
44.7 
31.7 

9.9 
9.5 

.9 

5.5 

11.9 

.1 
1.7 

46i) 
36  J2 
37.7 
98.4 
92.2 
94.1 
27.0 

4.4 
9.5 

.9 
5.3 
8.0 

.1 
1.5 

44.8 
4.9 
7.1 

15.3 
8J> 
5.7 
4.0 

17.6 

*91.9 

5.0 

6.9 

105 
5.7 
8.7 

Bcinoom  ....••«•.•••••.. 

Altrlncbam    ..•.t«..*«.. 

Congleton  ..«• 

Noruiwieh 

Nantwicb    

Great  Booghton 

Sonthem  Be^on. . . . 
Grand  Total  

22599 

1004 

34.3 

3.0 

99^ 

9.6 

8.4 

0.0 

85833 

96923 

18.2 

4.0 

29;) 

0.0 

63.6 

98.1 

^ 

^ 
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TABLS  XZn. 

Nwnben  <^  Mtn  and  Women  engaged  in  the  eeveral  deeeripHone  of  Manufaetute*  and  their 

Propartione  to  Area  and  Population. 


xiGiinunoH 

DISTRICTS. 

Textile 
Mann&ctores. 

Metallic 

Maniu 

facttires 

Other 
Manofiutares. 

Totals. 

Proportions. 

1      g 

IgS 
1  1 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Men. 

Women. 

S 

111 

PI  version   

832 
687 
216 
290 
1557 

216 
732 
248 
394 
1309 

136 

120 

13 

68 

130 

77 
76 
21 
9 
40 

8 
4 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

669 

1619 

500 

761 

3046 

3.2 

7.5 

8.9 
17.0 

4.1 
85 
7.3 
6.5 
25.3 

5.3 
9.6 
7.0 
6.6 
26.6 

TrfliTMtaater  

Omrtaog 

Frlde   .T... 

OlitheToe    

Northern  Begion.. 
BnmleY  .............. 

2962 

2809 

476 

223 

15 

6595 

8.4 

10.0 

11.2 

6288 
5038 

10681 
7981 
357S 
3309 
3501 

10133 
9447 
7963 
9658 

15799 
6590 
1696 
6027 

12594 
8877 
5905 

650« 
3465 
8527 
8112 
3067 
3847 
4024 
7909 
7201 
5707 
8298 

14390 
4073 
18-^7 
3981 

11893 
8904 
5333 

637 

428 

461 

876 

118 

1348 

336 

2073 

1070 

1104 

1831 

4412 

1475 

211 

•  2768 

1242 

940 

235 

99 
156 
289 
176 

44 
106 

51 
435 
646 
277 
727 
1707 
651 

84 

966 

1267 

853 

122 

13 

4 

81 

19 

7 

12 

1 

60 

67 

39 

177 

866 

80 

19 

56 

876 

130 

6 

12439 

9991 

19879 

17163 

6808 

8616 

7913 

20610 

18421 

15090 

20680 

36574 

11869 

3836 

13800 

27272 

19704 

11601 

147.6 
239.6 
291.9 
165.5 

834 
117.2 
214.4 
300.4 
357.7 
273.4 
783.3 
1856.5 
1588.5 
105.4 
766.7 
453.0 
410.5 

91.1 

37.4 
37.9 
42.7 
33.2 
34.8 
21.6 
45.4 
34.3 
38.8 
38.6 
44.9 
88.3 
84.4 
22.9 
19.8 
42.5 
40.2 
33.3 

48J2 
50.5 
50.1 
36.8 
38.2 
23.8 
45.5 
43.2 
48.6 
48.9 
54.0 
36.1 
34.8 
84.9 
30.6 
49.7 
47ji 
37.3 

Haalintfden 

filAckbam  ......> 

Pt^eston   •«..■• 

Choiier  .............. 

Wigan  ................ 

LeSch  

Rolton 

Rochdale 

Oldham  

Manchwrtf  ...  t  ....  r  - 

Salford    

Barton-aponJrwell. . . . 
Chorlton 

AflhtoD-nnder-Lyne    . . 

Stockport ••••... 

Macclesfield 

Eastern  Begion  .. 

134846 

116055 

21465 

8655 

1245 

282266 

279.8 

33.6 

41.1 

401 
53 
439 
657 
119 

354 
126 
127 
461 
12 

81 

1402 

1798 

2829 

375 

41 
1102 

472 
1325 

121 

4 

167 

30 

151 

5 

881 
2860 
2866 
5423 

632 

6.5 

35.7 

486 

2859.6 

7.6 

4.5 
9.9 
3.4 
3.6 
2.0 

5.4 
17.4 
7.3 
6.6 
4.8 

Preecot   .....•••••••.. 

Weal Derbr  .•• 

Ljmrpool  ..••..t***.. 

WIrrul.. 

Weatem  Region   .. 
WarrimrtoTi    .....■■... 

1669 

1080 

6485 

3061 

357 

12652 

34.9 

4.0 

7.5 

796 

6 

713 

1109 

18 

62 

91 

918 

2 

481 

1216 

21 

39 

39 

775 
100 
49 
128 
209 
454 
408 

491 

182 

55 

29 

25 

f568 

160 

85 
8 

15 
8 

•  •  •  • 

f369 
12 

8007 

292 

1313 

9AHA 

273 

1482 

719 

64.5 
4.3 
11.4 
30.1 
2.7 
7.8 
4.4 

15.6 
2.2 
7.0 

15.4 
1.7 
7.3 
2.5 

21.7 
4.2 
8.8 

16.0 
3.1 

10.5 
4.7 

RanGom ••• 

Altrincham    

Congleton 

Northwich 

NantYich 

OreaiBooghton 

Bonthem  Region . . 
Oraod  Total 

2787 

2716 

2123 

1519 

425 

9570 

18.4 

7J2 

9.8 

142284 

122750 

30549 

13458 

2042 

311083 

106i2 

83.0 

88.7 

*  Disregarding  Women  engaged  in  Metallio  Manniaotares,  in  the  DiTision  only  numbering  491. 

•f  Indnding  538  Men  and  347  Womeni  the  estimated  excels  of  Shoemakers  oTcr  ordinary 
numbers. 
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TABLE  xxrrr. 


Ntakben  cf  Men  Engaged  about  Commtne  and  ConveifanaB,  and  iktir 
PtoporHonM  to  Area  and  Population, 


EBGIfTBATION 
DIBTUCT8. 

Knmbers  of 
Adult  Males  Engaged  in 

Proportions 

per  Cent,  of  Adalt 

Male  Population. 

Proportions 
per  Square  Mile. 

i 

i 
1 

1 

Hi 

• 

s 
It 

• 

1 

1 

■d  S  £.. 

|i| 
% 

i 
It 

s 

1 

—  •  • 

|Se 

ii 
1 

Ulventon 

34 
125 

7 
36 
23 

448 
550 
105 
417 
198 

185 

213 

28 

285 

2 

.4 
1.4 
S 
.6 
.4 

5.3 
6.0 
3.0 
7.4 
3.3 

2J2 

2.3 

.8 

5.1 

•  • 

.2 
.6 
J 
.4 
.1 

2.1 
2.5 
1.1 
4.9 
1.1 

.9 
1.0 

.3 
3U) 

•  • 

Lancaster  

OaretaQg 

Fylde    

Clitheroe 

Northern Beglon  ... 
Bnmley 

225 

1718 

713 

.7 

5.2 

2.2 

.3 

2.2 

.9 

99 
106 
141 
214 
49 
165 
39 
254 
201 
176 
177 

1957 
964 
139 

2177 
227 
165 
134 

773 

601 

777 

1078 

444 

1035 

435 

1343 

11S8 

1093 

901 

5509 

2343 

493 

2992 

1532 

915 

649 

27 

13 

39 

190 

15 

39 

8 

60 

56 

53 

4'i 

342 

173 

18 

63 

65 

26 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.5 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.8 

3.2 

4.4 

1.7 

6.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

4.7 
4.0 
3.4 
4.4 
4.5 
5.2 
5.1 
4.6 
4.9 
57 
4.0 
9.1 
10.4 
6.2 
9.4 
5.0 
4.0 
3.0 

.1 

.8 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.6 
.8 
.2 
.2 
.2 
J2 
.2 

1.2 
2.5 
2.1 
2.1 
.6 
2j2 
1.1 
3.7 
3.9 
3J2 
67 
993 

131.2 
3J^ 

120.9 
3.8 
3.4 
1.0 

9.2 
14.4 
11.4 
10.4 

5.4 
14.1 

n.8 

19.6 

21.9 

19.8 

34.1 

279  JJ 

312.4 

13.5 

166.2 

25.4 

19.1 

5.1 

.3 

.3 

.6 

1.8 

J2 

.5 

.2 

.9 

1.1 

1.0 

1.7 

17.4 

23,1 

.5 

3.5 

1.1 

1.1 

.2 

Haslingden    

Blaokburu 

ProBton  , 

Chorlej  

Wiffan 

Leigh   

Bolton 

Bury 

RocDclfde 

Oldham 

Manchester  

Salford 

Barton-npon-Irwell. . . . 
Chorlton 

Ashton-nnder-Lyoe .... 
Stockport   

Macclesfield 

Eastern  Region .... 
Ormskirk 

7394 

24039 

1286 

1.8 

6.0 

.3 

7.3 

23.8 

1.3 

48 

135 

2245 

25)9 

996 

656 

839 

3007 

7273 

995 

114 

174 

4839 

14695 

1273 

.5 

.9 
6.1 
3.4 
6.9 

6.8 
5.7 
8.3 
9.9 
6J) 

1.2 

1J2 

13.1 

20.1 

8.0 

.4 

1.7 

38.1 

1049.6 

11.8 

4.8 

10.4 

52.0 

3000.4 

11.7 

.8 

2.2 

82.0 

612-2.9 

15.0 

Prescot   

West  Derby  

Jjiverpool 

WirraU 

Western  Region .... 
Warrington    

5943 

12824 

21095 

4.0 

8.6 

14.2 

16.4 

35.4 

58.2 

111 
89 

111 
30 
47 
38 

129 

650 

1080 

452 

474 

903 

1025 

1040 

61 
279 

12 

11 
125 

17 
250 

1.2 
1.3 
1.2 
.4 
.6 
.4 
.9 

6.8 
15.7 

4.9 

6.0 
11.2 
10.1 

7.4 

.6 
4.1 

.1 

.1 
1J& 

.2 
1.8 

2.4 
1.3 
1.0 
.4 
.5 
.2 
.8 

13.9 
15.8 
3.0 
5.7 
8.8 
6.4 
6.3 

1.3 

4.1 
.1 
.1 

1.2 
.1 

L5 

Rancom 

AUrinobam 

CoDgleton 

NorUiwich 

Nantwich 

Great  Boaghton  

Soathem  Region... 
1       Grand  Total 

555 

5633 

.       761 

.8 

8.6 

1.2 

.7 

7.3 

1.0 

14117 

44214 

23a'» 

8.2 

6.8 

3.7 

4.8 

15.1 

8.1 
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ON  THE  DIATOMAOEiE  OP  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 

LIVERPOOL. 

By  Thomas  Comber,  Esq. 

(Bbip  16th  Dsoembsb,   1858.) 


In  laying  before  the  Society  the  following  contribution  to  the  LiTcrpool 
Floia,  I  hare  been  influenced  by  a  wish  to  increase,  in  some  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  i^eighbourhood,  towards  which  so 
much  has  been  done  by  other  Liveipool  naturalists ;  and  although  I  hare 
confined  myself  to  a  single  order  I  trust  the  subjoined  list  will  be  of 
some  use  in  this  respect  I  am  also  not  without  hope  that  it  will  assist 
those  whose  researches  have  been  extended  over  a  wider  field  than  my 
own,  in  their  inyestigation  into  the  geography  of  the  order,  at  present  in  a 
very  misalis£Eu;tory  state* 

I  haye  adopted  the  limits  established  by  Dr.  Dickenson  in  his  Flora 
ci  liverpool,  extending  to  the  north  as  far  as  Southport.  In  this  district 
there  are  found  as  many  as  257  described  species  of  Diatomace®, 
affording  representatiyes  of  51  genera.  Of  these  120  are  fresh  water, 
64  brackish,  and  73  marine  species :  these  last  numbers  are  howeyer 
only  approximate,  in  consequence  of  many  species  being  sometimes 
found  in  both  fresh  and  brackish,  and  others  in  marine  and  brackish, 
localities.  For  instance,  I  haye  gathered  Navicula  WesUi  and  Stauroneii 
salina^  both  generally  considered  altogether  marine  species,  in  a  living 
state  in  a  pool  to  which  no  sea  water  could  possibly  have  got  for  at  least 
eight  months. 

Those  species  usually  found  in  Alpine  situations,  such  as  Navietda 
crassinervia,  N.  serians,  some  of  the  PinntUaruB  and  OdontidiOf  Tabel^ 
laria  fioccuhsa,  and  several  of  the  Melosira  and  Orihosirm,  are  absent ; 
but  this  is  only  what  would  be  expected :  another  deficiency  for  which  I 
cannot  account  occurs  in  the  allied  genera  of  FodospKenia^  Bhipidophorqk 
and  Lichmophora,  containing  in  all  ten  species,  of  which  the  only 
representative  found  in  this  neighbourhood  is  B.  Dahnatica, 

I  have  used  Professor  Smith's  nomenclature,  as  being  the  best  known, 
even  in  many  instances  where  it  is  opposed  to  my  own  views.  Only  twenty 
of  t|)e  species,  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
that  work,  are  not  described  in  his  synopsis. 
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My  best  thanks  are  tendered  to  three  members  of  the  Microscopical 
Club  of  this  town,  Messrs.  G.  M.  Browne,  T.  Sansom  and  L.  Hardman, 
who  hare  vezy  greatly  assisted  me ;  how  much,  their  initials,  attached  to 
the  localities  given  on  their  authority,  will  shew.  For  the  other  localitieB 
and  for  the  naming  of  all,  I  am  myself  answerable. 

Epithehia,  Eiitzing. 

E.  turgida,  Sm. — ^Frequent.    Well  at  Sefton,  Augast,  1B56,  and  July, 
1857 ;  Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856,  and  many  other  localities. 

E.  Zebra,  Eiitz. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856. 

E.  Argus,  Sm. — Railway  bridge  at  Spital,  September,  1858,  L.  H. — ^Well 
in  Brombro*  wood,  September,  1858. 

E.  alpestris,  Sm. — Well  at  Sefton,  Augast,  1856,  and  July,  1857 ;  iail?my 
bridge  at  Spital,  Apnl,  1857. 

E»  Sorew,  Eiitz. — Sefton  well,  Augast,  1856,  and  July,  1857 ;  Bidston 
marsh,  August,  1858,  &c. 

E.  WesUrmanii,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856,  and  October,  1857 — 
Birkdale  marsh.  G.  M.  B. 

E.  rupestris,  Sm. — Bridge  at  Spital,  September,  1858,  L.  H.,  &c. 

E.  gibba,  Eiitz. — Frequent.     Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856,  &c. 

E.  verUricosa,  Eiitz.— Railway  bridge,  Highfield,  L.  H. 

EuNOTJA,  Ehrenberg. 

E.  Arcm,  Sm. — Pit  at  Rock  Ferry,  June,  1856. 

Ctmbella,  Agardh. 

O.  Ehrenbergii,  Eiitz. — River  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1857. 

C  euspidata,  Eiitz. — ^Always  occurs  sparingly.    Thomback  pool,  Crosby, 
September,  1856— Southport,  June,  1867,  G.  M.  B. 

C.  tnaculata,  Eiitz.— Patrick's  Well,  Spital,  March,  1857. 

a  Hehetiea,  Eiitz.— Well  at  Sefton,  July,  1857. 

• Var  /3. — ^Thomback  pool,  Crosby,  September,  1856. 

Amphora,  Ehrenberg. 

A.  ovalis,  Eiitz. — ^Frequent.    Canal  Bridge  over  R.  Alt,  &c. 

A.  affirm,  Eiitz. — Not   uncommon.     Bidston  Marsh,  July,   1856,  and 
October,  1857, 4&c. 

A.  saUna,  Sm. — ^Bidston  Marsh,  July,  1856 ;  Great  Float,  April,  1858. 

*      CoGOONBis,  Ehrenberg. 

C.  Pediculus,  Ehr. — ^Lock  at  Sefton,  July,  1857 ;  stream  near  Shotwick, 
Cheshire,  June,  1858. 

C.  PlacenttUa,  Ehr. — Very  common  ;  in  fact  in  almost  all  firesh  water 
gatherings. 
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C.  TkwaUesU,  Sm.— Bock  in  Dingle,  March,  1851 

C.  Seutdlum,  Ehr. — ^New  Brighton,  March,  1857,  L.  H. 

C  eceentricay  Donk. — ^New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

CosoiNonisous,  Ehrenberg. 

C  radiatus,  Ehr. — Common.    New  Brighton  in  seyeral  gatherings,  Ac, 

C.  eecentrieuit  Ehr. — Common.    New  Brighton,  &o. 

C  coneinnus^  Sm. — B.  Fender,  Bidston  maish,  Jane,  1856 ;  New  Brighton, 
April,  1858 — Soathport  sands,  August,  1858,  Q.  M.  B. 

EtrPODisGUS,  Ehrenberg. 

E.fidvus,  Sm. — ^Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

E,  erassus,  Sm. — ^New  Brighton — Southport  sands,  Angost,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

E.radiatuSfSuL — Sonthport  marsh,  Jane,  1857 ;  New  Brighton,  April,  1858. 

E.  Balfm^  Sm.— Southport  marsh,  June,  1857 ;  New  Brighton,  April,  1858. 

AoTiNOGYOLUS,  Ehrenberg. 

A.  imduZolus,  Eiitz. — Common.    New  Brighton,  &c. 

A.  dwHUnanm^  \ 

A,  sedenarim^      -New  Brighton,  April,  1858 ;  Bidston  marsh,  Oct,  1857. 

A.  oetodenariuSy  j 

Tbtcebattdm,  Ehrenberg. 

T.  Favttf,  Ehr. — ^New  Brighton,  April,  1858— ^-Southport  sands,  August, 
1858,  O.  M.  B. 

T.  undidatum,  Ehr. — ^New   Brighton,    April,   1858  —  Southport  sands, 
Aagust,185S,  G.  M.  B. 

Ctclotella,  Eiitzing. 

C.  Kiitzingiana^  Thw. — ^Aintree  pit,  June,  1857 ;  Bidston  marsh,  Aug.,  1858. 

Var  /3. — ^Thomback  pool,  Crosby,  September,  1856. 

C  opercuUUa,  Eiitz. — ^B.  Dee,  near  Queensferry,  June,  1858. 

CAMPYLODiscns,  Ehrenbcig. 

O,  costatus,  Sm. — B.  Alt,  Sefton,   July,  1857  ;   well  in  Brombro*  wood, 
May,  1857. 

C.  qnralis,  Sm.—- Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856. 

O.  eribratui,  Sm.— Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

C.parvukiSt  Sm. — ^Head  of  Wallasey  pool.  May,  1857 ;  great  float,  April, 

1858. 

SuBTBEiXA,  Turp.  , 

8.  hiseriata,  Breb.— Hoylake,  October,  1856,  G.M.  B. 

S.  Ztn^om,  Sm.— Patrick's  well,  Spital,  March,  1857;  pitatAintree,June, 

1857. 

S.  conitrieta,  Sm.— Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 
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S.  lata^  Sm. — ^New  Brighton,  September,  1858. 

8.  splendida,  Eiitz. — Bidston  marsh*  October,  1856. 

8.  striahdaf  Turp. — Frequent  in  brackish  yraJbac.   Bidston  marsh,  Ac. 

8.  Gemma,  Ehr. — Primrose  HiU,  New  Feny,  July,  1856 ;  Bidston  maisfa, 
October,  1867. 

S.fastuosa.  Ehr. — ^New  Brighton,  April,  1858. 

8.  CraUcula,  Ehr. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856. 

8,  ovalis,  Breb. — Frequent.     Railway  bridge,  Spital,  May,  1857,  Ac. 

8.  panduriformis,  Sm. — Rock  at  Storeton,  March,  1857. 

8.  ovata,  Eiitz. — Common  in  fresh  water. 

8,  saUna,  Sm. — Sands  at  Great  Meols,  May,  1857. 

8.  pinnata,  Bm. — ^Pit  at  Rock   Ferry,   March,    1857 — Railway  bridge, 
Highfield,  L.  H. 

8.  angmta,  Eiitz. — Rock  at  Storeton,  March,  1857. 

8.  mimUa,  Breb. — ^Lock  at  Sefton,  July,  1857. 

8.  Crumena,  Breb.— River  Fender,    June,    1856;    near  Wallasey  pool, 
Seacombe,  April,  1857 ;  liver  Alt,  July,  1857,  &c. 

Tbtbuonella,  Smith. 

T.  gracUiSf  Sm. — Not  uncommon  in  brackish  water.   Frequently  from  Bid- 
ston marsh. 

Var  /3.— Primrose  hill.  New  Ferry,  July,  1856. 

T,  marginata,  Sm.— Not  uncommon  in  brackish  water.     Bidston  marsh, 
October,  1857  ;  Seacombe,  April,  1858,  &o. 

T.  punctata,  Sm. — Primrose  hill.  New  Ferry,  July,  1856. 

T.  acuminata^  Sm. — ^Frequent  in  brackish  water.   Bidston  maish,  kc, 

Ctkatoplbuiu,  Smith. 

C  Solea,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856,  and  October,  1857. 

C,  apiculata,  Sm. — Frequently  met  with,  R.  Alt,  &c. 

C.  eJUpUea,  Sm. — ^Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857 ;  R.  Alt,  July,  1857,  Sec. 

NiTzscHTA,  Hassall. 

N,  dgmoideaf  Sm. — ^Not  uncommon.     R.  Alt  at  Sefton,  July,  1857,  &o. 

N.  BrebissonU,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  July,  1856,  and  March,  1856. 

If,  Sigma,  Sm. — ^Not  uncommon   in   brackish  water.     Bidston   marsh, 
frequently. 

If,  linearis,  Sm. — Rather  common.    R.  Alt,  &c. 

N,  angvlaris,  Sm. — New  Brighton,  March,  1857,  L,  H. 

N.  Amphioxys,  Sm. — Frequent,  though  generally  but  few  in  a  gathering. 
Moss  from  Rock  Ferry,  October,  1857. 

N.  minutimma,  Sm. — Patrick's  well,  Spital,  March,  1857. 
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N,  vwax,  8m. — Bidston  niarsfa,  October,  1857— -Birkdale  marBh,  Jane, 
1857,  G.  M.  B. 

N.  virgata^  Roper.— Sands  at  Great  Meols,  May,  1867 ;  New  Brighton, 
September,  1858. 

8ip.  {EpithenUa  marinafDoBk,)  Sands  at  New  Brighton,  Sep- 
tember, 1858. 

N.  dubia,  Sm, — Eastbam  marsh,  Sept.,  1858 ;  Skew  bridge,  Bebington, 
May,  1856. 

N.  bUobiUa,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

N.  plana,  Sm. — Not  unconmion.    Bidston  marsh,  &o, 

N.  btrottrata,  Sm. — Eastham  Marsh,  September,  1858. 

N^  Closterium,  Sm.  —  Not  uncommon.  Soutbport  sands,  August,  1858; 
Eastham  marsh,  September,  1858 ;  Bidston  marsh  on  seyeral 
occasions. 

N.  Tcmia,  Sm. — Southport  sands,  August,  1858. 

Ahfbipboba,  Ehzenberg. 

A.  alata,  Kiitz. — Not  uncommon  in  brackish  marshes.  Eastham  marsh, 
September,  1858,  &o. 

A.  EalfsU,  Amott. — ^New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

A.  palndosa,  Sm. — ^Near  Wallasey  pool,  Seacombe,  April,  1857. 

A.  duplesBy  Donk. — New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

A,  vitrsUf  Sm. — Eastham  marsh,  September,  1858  ;  New  Brighton  sands, 
September,  1857. 

A.  pusUla,  Qreg, — New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

A.  eompUxa,  Greg. — Great  Float,  April,  1858. 

Amphiflextra,  Eiitzing. 

A.  tigfnoidea,  Sm.— Great  Float,  April,  1858  —  Canning  Graving  Dock^ 
August,  1857,  R.  Daw. 

Navicula,  Bory. 

N.  rhamboideSy  Ehr. — Bridge  at  Spital,  May,  1857. 

N.  lanceolota,  Eiitz. — Bidston  marsh,  May,  1856. 

N.  cuspidata,  Kiitz. — R.  Fender,  Bidston  marsh,  June.  1856. 

N.  Liber,  Sm. — Great  Float,  April,  1858 — Canning  Graving  Dock,  August, 
1857,  R.  Daw. 

N.firma,  Kiitz. — Not  unfrequent,  but  always  occurs  sparingly.  Rock  in 
the  Dingle,  March,  1857,  &c. 

W.  astwa,  Donk. — ^New  Brighton,  September,  1858. 

N.  eUipika,  Kiitz. — Common. 

N.  py^<ca,  Kiitz. — Seacombe,  April,  1851;  Primrose  hill,  New  Ferry, 
July,  1856. 
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N,  JennerU,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857 ;  Seacombe,  April,  1858  ; 
Southport  sands,  August,  1858,  Ac. 

N,  Westii,  Sm. — Seacombe,  April,  1868. 

N.  convexa,  Sm. — New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

V.  degans,  Sm. — Pretty  frequent  in  brackish  water.  Wallasej  pool,  Sea- 
combe, April,  1856  ;  Bidston  and  Easiham  marshes,  &o, 

N,  pcdpebraUi,  Br^b. — ^New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

N.  Semen,  Kiitz. — R.  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1857. 

N.affinis,  Ehr. — ^Wall  on  Dingle  shore,  March,  1857;  railway  bridge, 
Spittal,  May,  1857. 

N.  inflata,  Kiitz.— R.  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1857. 

N.  gibbenda,  Kiitz. — Frequent,  but  always  much  mixed  with  other  diatoms. 

j^.  amphirynchtis,  Ehr. — R.  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1857 — Storeton,  June, 
1856,  L.  H. 

Var  13. — ^Frequent,  generally  in  brackish  wtiter. 

N,  8ph<Brophora,  Kiitz. — Hoylake,  October,  1856,  G.  M.  B. 

N,  tumens,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  July,  1856;  October,  1856;  and  October, 
1857. 

N.puncttUata,  Sm. — ^Primrose  hill.  New  feny,  July,  1856 ;  Fiastham  marsh, 
September,  1858. 

N,  ptmlla^  Sm. — Sands  at  Great  Meols,  May,  1857 ;  Bidston  marsh,  Oct., 
1856,  and  October,  1857. 

N.  tumida,  Sm. — Moss  at  Rock  Ferry,  October,  1857. 

N,  dicephala,  Kiitz. — ^Birkdale  marsh,  June,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

N,  cryptoceph<Ua,  Kiitz. — Bidston  marsh.  May,  1857;  rock  at  Storeton, 
March,  1857,  &c. 

N,  Uneata,  Donk. — New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

N.  didyvMy  Kiitz. — ^Frequent,  Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857,  &c. 

N.  hinodis,  Ehr.  —  Thomback  pool,  Crosby,  September,  1856 — Hoylake, 
October,  1856,  G.  M.  B. 

N.  lavisnma^  Kiitz. — ^Thomback  pool,  Crosby,  Sept.,  1856  —  Southport, 
June,  1857,  G.  M.  B. 

N.peciinaUs,  Breb. — Sands  at  Great  Meols,  May,  1857;  R.  Fender, 
Bidston  marsh,  August,  1858 ;  Dee  marsh,  near  Queen's  Ferry,  June, 
1858. 

N.  reUua,  Breb. — ^New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858 ;  Southport 
sandB,  August,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

N,  Lyra,  Ehr. — Seacombe,  April,  1858 ;  Southport  sands,  August,  1858. 

N,  humerosa,  Breb. — Sands  at  Great  Meols,  May,  1857  ;  New  Brighton 
sands,  September,  1858;  Southport  marsh,  June,  1857. 

N.  Trockus,  Greg,— Hoylake,  October,  1856,  G.  M.  B. 
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N^.  laeustre,  Greg.— River  Alt,  SeftoD,  July,  1867. 

var.  /3,  with  var.  a. 

N.  quadrangvlarU,  Greg, — ^New  Brighton  sands,  April,  1 868  ;  Leasowe 
sands,  October,  1868 — Southport  sands,  August,  1868,  G.  M.  B. 
Generally  much  elongated,  with  a  curved  median  line. 

N.  apietdata^  Breb. — Southport  sands,  August,  1868. 

Pdtnxjlabia,  Ehrenberg. 

P.  major,  Sm. — Storeton,  June,  1866,  L.  H. 

P.  viridii,  8m. — Common.    Patrick's  well,  Spital«  &c. 

P.  obUmga,  Sm. — Well  in  Brombro*  woods.  May,  1867  ;  well  at  Moreton, 
Cheshire,  May,  1867. 

P.  distans,  Sm. — ^New  Brighton  sands,  April  and  September,  1868. 

P.  peregrina,  Ehr. — Very  common  in  brackish  water. 

P.  aaOa,  Sm.— Bidston  marsh,  October,  1860 ;  Bock  Feny,  March,  1867. 

P.  direeta,  Sm. — New  Brighton,  October,  1868. 

P.  radioiOt  Sm. — ^Frequent.    Bidston  marsh,  &o. 

P.  graaU»,  Ehr. — Common  in  Bidston  marsh,  and  other  brackish  water 
localities. 

P.  viridula,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  July,  1866. 

P.  C^prtnttt,  Ehr. — Common  in  many  localities  subject  to  marine  influence. 

P.  Johnsoniij  Sm.,  var.  /3. — Beetle  shore,  December,  1868,  G.  M.  B. 

P.  itauroneiformis,  Sm.— Hoylake,  Oct,  1866,  G.  M.  B.   Highfield,  L.  H* 

P.  n^esolepta,  Ehr.— Patrick's  well,  Spital,  March,  1866 ;  well  at  Moreton, 
Cheshire,  May,  1867,  &c. 

P.  hUem^ta,  Sm. — Storeton,  June,  1866,  L.  H.      . 

var.  /3.— Storeton,  June,  1866,  L.  H.    Bidston  marsh, 

October,  1866. 

P.  harMUs,  Ehr. — ^Thomback  pool,  September,  1866 ;  Moss  at  Bock 
Ferry,  October,  1867. 

P.mtegra,  Sm. — ^Not  uncommon.  Thomback  pool,  September,  1866; 
R.  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1867,  &o. 

Statjboneis,  Ehrenberg. 

S.  PJutnieenteron,  Ehr. — ^Not  uncommon.  Well  in  Brombro*  woods,  May, 
1867,  Ao. 

5.  graeiUsy  Ehr.-— Well  at  Moreton,  May,  1867  —  Storeton,  June, 
1866,  L.  H. 

B.  acuUif  Sm.— Well  in  Brombro*  woods.  May,  1867. 

S,  talma,  Sm. — Seacombe,  April,  1868. 

8.  crueieula,  Sm. — ^Wallasey  pool,  April,  1866  ;  and  April,  1867 ; 
Southport  marsh,  June,  1867. 
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S.  ancepst  Ehr. — Not  uncommon.      Rock  Feny,  March,  1857  ;    well  at 
Moreton,  May,  1857,  &c, 

8.  linearis,  Ehr. — Thomback  pool»   Orosby,   September,  1856 ;  Moreton 
well,  May,  1857. 

S.jndchdla,  Sm. — New  Brighton,  September,   1858;    Southport  sands, 
Aagast»  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

var.  {Navicula  angulata,  Breb.)    New  Brighton  sands,  May, 

1859. 

PLEUBOSiaicA,  Smith. 

P.  rigidum,  Sm. — Southport  sands,  August,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

P,  dangatum,  Sm, — Bidston    marsh,   July,    1850,    and   October,  1857; 
Southport  sands,  August,  1858. 

P.  intermedium,  Sm. — Bootle,  December,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

P.  delieatulum,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh.  May,  1856,  L.  H. 

P.  strigoBum,  Sm. — ^New  Brighton,  April,  1858. 

P.  angvlatum,  Sm. — Frequent.    Bidston  marsh,  several  times ;  Primrose 
lull,  &c. 

P.  JEstuarii,  Sm. — ^Southport  sands,  August,  1858 ;  New  Brighton  sands, 
September,  1858. 

P.  ohscurum,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  May,  1856,  L.  H. 

P.  Balticum,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857 ;  Eastham  marsh,  Sep- 
tember, 1858. 

P.  Wansbeckiiy  Donk.    (P.   BalUcum   var.  /3.   Sm.)-^ Southport   sands, 
August,  1858. 

P.  itrigilis,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1867. 

P.  acuminatum,  Sm. — ^Primrose  hill,  July,  1856 ;  Bidston  marsh,  October, 

1857. 

P.  Fcueiola,  Sm. — ^Primrose  hill,  July,  1856 ;   Bidston  marsh,  October, 
1857;  Eastham  marsh,  September,  1858,  &o. 

P.  macrum,  Sm. — ^Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

P.  tenuissimum,  Sm. — ^Wallasey  pool,  near  Spital,  April,  1858. 

P.  Uttorale,  Sm. — ^Primrose  hill,  July,  1856. 

P.  Hippocampus,  Sm. — ^Not  uncommon.  Bidston  marsh;  Ditton marsh,  ^. 

P.  aUenvatum,  Sm. — Brook  near  Shotwick,  Cheshire,  June,  1857. 

P.  lacustre,  Sm.-— Not  unfrequent.    River  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1857,  &o. 

P,  Spencerii,  Sm, — Storeton,  June,  1856,  L.  H. — River  Fender,  June, 
1856;  Canal  Bridge,  over  River  Alt,  June,  1857. 

P.  lanceolatum,  Donk. — ^New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

P.  marinum  Donk. — New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 
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ToxoNiBBA,  Donkin. 

r.  Qregonana,  Donk. — Southport    sands,    August,   186R,   G.   M.   B. — 
Stomach  of  Noctilaca,  Southport,  August,  1858,  T.  S. 

T,  tndgnU,  Donk.— Stomach  of  Noctiluca,  Southport,  August,  1858.  T.  S. 

Stnbdba,  Ehrenherg. 

8.  pulchdla,   Eiitz. — Wallasey    pool,  April,   1857;    Southport  marsh, 
June,  1867. 

8.  minutisnma,  Eiitz  — "  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  G.  Shadbolt,''  8m.  Synops, 

8.  radum$,  Sm. — Almost  universally  present  in  fresh  water  gatherings. 

8.  Ulnaj  Ehr. — Common,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  last. 

8,  Oxyrynehm,  Kiitz. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1 857. 

8.  obtusa,  Sm. — Thomback  pool,  Sept.,  1856 ;  Moreton  well,  May,  1857. 

8.  capUata,  Ehr. — ^Hoylake,  October,  1856,  G.  M.  B. — ^Bidston  marsh, 
October,  1857. 

8.  tabulata,  Eiitz. — R.  Fender,  June,   1856 ;  Dee  marsh,  near  Queen's 
Feny,  June,  1858. 

8.  ajfiniSf  Eiitz. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

8,  Arcus,  Eiitz.^*Dingle  Bay,  February,  1857 — Bock  Ferry  slip,  Februazy, 
1857,  L.  H. 

CocGOHEMA,  Ehrenherg. 

C.  laneeolatum,   Ehr. — Frequently.      Well    in    Brombro*    woods,   May, 

1857,  &c. 

(7.  eymb^orme,  Ehr. — ^Frequent     Bock  in  Dingle,  March,  1857. 
C  CUttda^  Ehr. — Canal  bridge,  over  B.  Alt,  June  1857. 
C  parvum,  Sm. — Bock  in  Dingle,  March,  1857. 

DOBYFHORA,  Eiltziug. 

D.  Amphieeroz^  Eiitz. — Sparingly  in  many  localities  subject  to  marine  in- 

fluence.   New  Brighton  sands,  September,  1858. 

Gt)HPHONBMA,  Agardh. 
O.  geminatmn,  Ag.— *-Patrick*s  well,  March,  1856,  L.  H. 
O.  eonstrictum,  Ehr. — ^Frequent.     Bock  Fetry,  March,  1857,  &c. 
O,  aeuminatumy  Ehr. — Frequent    Well  at  Moreton,  May,  1857,  Sec. 
O.  cristatum,  Balls. — Canal  bridge  over  B.  Alt,  June,  1857. 
O.  diehotamum,  Eiitz. — ^Wellat  Moreton,  May,  1857. 
O.  tenellwn,  Sm. — ^Frequent.    Bock  Ferry,  March,  1857,  Ac. 
O.  capUabiM^  Ehr.— For.  y.    Well  at  Moreton,  May,  1857. 
G.  oUvaceum,  Ehr. — Bock  Ferry,  March,  1867. 
G.  irUrkatumt  Eiitz.— Bock  in  Dingle,  March,  1857. 
G,  eurvatum^  Eiitz.— Frequent.    Sefton  lock,  July,  1857,  &o. 
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Rhipidofhora,  Kutzing. 

R.  Dabnatica,  Kutz. — Dingle  bay,  Febroaiy,  1867. 

Mbridion,  Agardh. 

M,  eirculare,  Ag.  -—Not  unfrequent,  but  always  much  mizdd  with  other 
diatoms.    Near  Wallasey  pool,  Seacombe,  April,  1856. 

Bagillabia,  Gmel. 

B,paradosBa,  Gmel. — In  most  brackish   localities.     Bidston,  Eastham, 
Ditton,  and  Dee  marshes. 

B.  eunoria,  Donkin.'i' — Sands  at  New  Brighton,  September,  1858. 

HiicANTiDroM,  Ehrenberg. 

H.  ^fsctinals,  Eutz. — Frequent    Well  at  Storeton,  March,  1857,  Ac. 

H.  unduUOum,  Sm. — Well  at  Storeton,  March,  1857. 

H.  SoldroUi,  Kiitz.— Well  at  Storeton,  March,  1857. 

H,  graciU,  Ehr. — ^Bather  common.    Bidston  marsh,  May,  1856  ;  rock  in 
Dingle,  March,  1857,  &c. 

ODONTmiUH,  Eiitzing. 

O.  mutahile,  Sm.— Patrick's  well,  Spital,  March,  1856 ;  Skew  bridge,  Beb- 
bington.  May,  1857;  railway  bridge,  Spital,  May,  1857. 

O,  parasUicum,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857  ;   in  Bixington  Pike 
water  supplied  to  the  town. 

Demtioula,  Eiitzing. 

D.  ohtusa,  Eiitz.— Canal  brieve  over  R.  Alt,  June,  1857. 

D,  dnuaXa^  Sm. — ^Railway  bridge,   Spital,  May,   1857 ;   rock  in  Dingle, 

March,  1857 ;  canal  bridge  over  B.  Alt,  June,  1857. 

Fbaohxabia,  Lyngbye. 

F.  eapueina,  Desm.— Bock  Ferry,  March,  1857.;   a  curious  variety  from 
Bidston  maish,  October,  1857. 

F.  vireseens,  Balfis. — Patrick's  well,  March,  1856. 

EncAMPiA,  Ehrenberg. 

E,  zodiacus,  Ehr. — ^Bock  Ferry  slip,  July,  1856 — Stomach  of  Nootiluca, 

Southport,  August,  1858,  T.  S. 

AcHNANTHBs,  Bory. 

A.  longipei^  Ag. — ^New  Brighton,  March,  1857,  L.  H.    Canning  Graving 
Dock,  July,  1857,  R.  Daw. 

A.  brevipes,  Ag.-^Common  in  the  Mersey.    Rock  Ferry  slip,  July,  1856 ; 
Dingle  Bay,  February,  1857,  &o. 

A.  tubsessUi,  Eiitz. — Bidston  marsh.  May,  1856 ;  July,  1856 ;  and  Oct., 
1857. 

•  In  my  Bpedmeiu  the  F.V.  is  always  presented  to  the  eye  when  in  the  living  state. 
I  consequently  name  it  with  a  little  doubt;  it  is  certainly  not  B*  paT€idoxa, 
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A.  exUis,  Eiitz. — Rock  in  Dingle,  March*   1857 ;  railway  bridge,  Spital, 
May,  1857  ;  canal  bridge  over  R.  Alt,  June,  1857. 

AcHNANTHiDiUM,  Eiitzing. 

A.  lanceolatum,  Breb. — Not  uncommon.      Rock  near   Storeton,  March, 
1857,  Ac. 

A.  eoarctatum,  Breb. — Skew  bridge,  Bebbington,  May,  1857  ;   moss  from 
Rock  Ferry,  October,  1867. 

A.  mieroeephalumy  Kiitz. — Canal  bridge  over  R.  Alt,  June,  1857. 

Rhabdonema,  Eiitzing. 

K  areuatum,  Eiitz. — ^Woodside  slip,  May,  1857  ;  New  Brighton,  February, 

1857,  L.  H, 

B.  minutuM,  Eiitz. — Dingle    bay,   Februaiy,    1857 — Rock    Ferry   slip, 

February,  1857,  L.  H. 

Stbjatella,  Agardh. 
8,  urdpuneiata,  Ag. — ^Primrose  hill,  New  Feny,  July,  1866. 

DiATOHA,  Dec. 
D.  vtdgare,  Bory. — Common.     Canal  near  Aintree,  June,  1858,  Ac. 
D.  dongaiwn,  Ag. — Common.     GeneraUy  in  brackish  water. 

Var.  /3.— Hoylake,  October,  1856,  G.  M.  B. 

Var.  y. — Aintree,  June,  1857. 

Gramhatophora,  Ehrenberg. 

O.  manna,  Eiitz.— New  Brighton,  February,  1857,  L.  H. — Woodside  slip, 
May,  1857. 

O,  terp&ruina,  Eiitz. — ^New  Brighton,  April,  1857. 

Tabellabia,  Ehrenberg. 

T.f0ne$traUx,  Eiitz.— Well  opposite  Bebbington  Church,  July,  1856. 

BiDDULPHiA,  Gray. 

B.  aurita,  Br^b. — R  Fender,  June,  1856 — Southport  sands,  August,  1858, 
G.  M.  B. 

B,  Rhombus^  Sm.— Common.  New  Brighton,  frequently ;  Leasowe,  South- 
port  and  Hoylake. 

B,  BaUeifU,  Sm.— New  Brighton,  April  and  Oct.,  1858— Stomach  of  Noc- 
tiluca,  Southport,  August,  1858,  T.  S. 

B.  turgida,  Sm. — ^Leasowe,  September,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

B.granviata,  Rop. — ^New  Brighton,  April,  1868 — ^Leasowe,  September, 

1858,  G.  M.  B. 

PoDosiBA,  Ehrenberg. 

P.  MofUagneit  Eiitz.— Common. — Bidston  marsh,  Southport,  Ac. 
P.  maevlataf  Sm. — ^Not  uncommon.    New  Brighton,  Ac. 

F 
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Melobira,  Agardh. 

M,  nummuloidsSy  Kiitz. — ^Common.    R.  Mersey,  frequently ;    Dee  marsh 
near  Queensferry,  June,  1858. 

M.  Borrerii,  Grev. — Bootle  shore,  December,  1858,  G.  M.  B. 

M.  varians,  Ag. — Extremely  common. 

M.  Westii,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

Obthosiba,  Thwaites. 

O.  marina,  Sm. — ^New  Brighton,  several  times. 

O.  orickalcm,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  October,  1856 ;  well  at  Sefton,  July, 

1857 ;  and  June,  1858. 

Mastoglou,  Thwaites. 

M.  laneeolata,  Thw. — Southport  marsh,  June,  1857 ;  Birkdale  marsh,  June, 
1857,  G.  M.  B. 

M.  Smithii,  Thw.— Birkdale  marsh,  June,  1857,  G.  M.  B. 

Enctoneica,  Eiitzing. 

E.  proatratum,  Balfsi. — Sefton  lock,  July,  1857 ;   canal  bridge,  over  B. 
Alt,  June,  1857. 

CoLLBTONEiCA,  Brebissou. 

C.  exmium,  Thw.— Bidston  marsh,  October,  1857. 

C.  vulgare,  Thw. — Storeton  well,  March,  1857. 

C.  negUctwn,  Thw. — B.  Alt,  near  Sefton,  July,  1857 ;  B.  Fender,  Bidston 
marsh,  August,  1858. 

SoHTZoNEicA,  Agardh. 

iS.  cruciger,  Sm. — Bidston  marsh,  May,  1856  ;  New  Brighton,  February, 
1857 ;  Canning  Graving  Dock,  August,  1858. 

S.  Julmintonim,  Chauv. — Rock  Ferry  Slip,  February,  1857,  L.  H. — Dingle 
Bay,  February,  1857. 

8,  Smithiiy  Agardh. — Rock  Ferry  Slip,  February,  1857 — ^New  Brighton, 
March,  1857,  L.  H. 

S,  OrevUlii,  Agardh. — ^New  Brighton,  March,  1857,  L.  H. ;   and  October, 
1856,  G.  M.  B. 

HoifCEOGLADiA,  Agardh. 

H,fiUfarmis,  Sm. — Canal  bridge  over  R.  Alt,  June,  1857 — Canal  at  Aintree, 

June,  1858,  L.  H. 
H.  sigmoidea,  Sm. — Pit  at  Aintree,  June,  1857 ;   Bidston  marsh,  October, 

1857. 

AsTBBioNELLA,  Hassall. 

A.formosat  Hass.*— In  Rivington  pike  water  supplied  to  the  town. 
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ON    THE    ARMING    OF    LEVIES    IN    THE    HUNDRED    OF 

WIRRAL,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  CHESTER,  AND  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SMALL  FIRE  ARMS  AS 

WEAPONS   OF  WAR  IN    PLACE   OF 

BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.8,A.,  dc, 
(Bbad  4th  Notbhbbb,  1868.) 


Fboh  the  few  accounts  we  have  remainmg  respectiDg  the  arms  used 
for  defence  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before  you  a  few  remarks  which  I  have 
drawn  firom  documents  in  my  possession,  consisting  of  letters  and  orders 
sent  by  the  priTy  council  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  county,  respecting  the  musters  and  enrolment  of  the  men  who 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  do  suit  and  sendee  to  the  Queen,  as  well 
as  to  defend  the  country  in  times  of  trouble  or  threatened  invasion,  such  as 
that  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  following  letters  will  illustrate  the 
style  of  armament  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  defend  the  country ; 
the  first,  which  is  dated  the  year  before  the  arrival  of  the  Armada,  plainly 
shews  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  long  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  his  fleet  off  the  coast  of  England,  which  took  place 
in  July,  1588.  To  meet  this  danger  it  was  ordered  by  the  lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be 
assembled  in  the  various  counties  and  trained  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  expected  attack.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  return  made  in 
accordance  vrith  this  order,  for  the  parishes  of  the  Hundred  of  Wirral, 
shewing  the  arms  then  in  possession  of  those  whose  names  are  appended 
thereto. 

*'  These  (sic)  furniture  these  men  hadde  the  zx^^  daye  of  Marchoi 
"  Anno  Salutis,  1687." 
Tianmo'      Bobt.  Hulme,  a  byll,  sworde,  daggar,  jacke  and  sallet. 

Ric*  Cowes,  a  byll,  sworde,  daggar,  jacke  and  sallet. 
Poulton     .  Raffe  Hulme,  bowe,  arrowes,  sworde,  daggar,  jacke  and  scull. 

Widowe  Dobbe,  a  byll,  sworde,  daggar,  jacke,  sallet 
Nesto  Ric'  Whitte,  a  bowe  and  haulf  a  sheaffe  of  arrowes. 

George-  Hancoke,  a  bowe  and  haulf  a  sheaffe  of  arrowes. 
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Thornton. 


Bic*  Stanton,  a  byll  and  a  scull. 

Walishaye.  WilliJByrde,  a  byll,  jacke,  and  scull,  sworde  and  daggar. 

Widdowe  Aunsdayle,  a  byll,  jacke,  sallett,  sworde,  daggar. 

Eob^  Aunsdayle,  a  caliver,  flaske,  and  tutche  boxe,  a  sworde 
and  daggar. 

Willm  Parre,  a  byll  and  murrion. 

Eoger  Berye,  a  caliver,  flaske  and  tutchboxe,  moulde,  burganet, 
sworde  and  daggar. 

John  Guddicar,  a  byll. 

Nicholas  Hanisoune,    a  platte  coate,  murrion,  bill,  sworde 
and  daggar. 

Willm  Lenarde,  a  byll,  sallet,  sworde  and  daggar. 

His  brother  Thomas,  a  bowe  and  arrowes. 

Geflfrey  Jumpe,  a  bill. 

Robert  Pemberton,  a  byll,  sworde  and  daggar. 

Hugh  Bordema,  a  byll  and  jacke. 

Ric*  Burscoe,  a  byll,  jacke,  sworde  and  daggar. 

John  Rylande,  jacke  and  byll  and  murrian. 

Ric'  Genion 

Willm  Whitladge  Douson  of  arrowes. 

Widowe  Parre 

Roudle  Bewma,  a  byll,  jacke,  sworde,  da^ar  and  sallet. 

James  Gurleye,  a  caliver,  flaske,  tutchboxe,  moulde,  sworde, 
daggar,  burganet. 

John  Bellin,  a  byll,  sworde,  dagga''  and  scull. 

John  Worall,  a  sworde  and  dagga'- 

John  Lene,  a  byll. 

John  Dutton. 

Wnim  Cooke,  a  byll,  murrian,  jacke  sworde  and  daggar. 

Widowe  Gairat,  a  bowe,  haulfe  sheafife  of  arrowes,  scull  and 
byll. 

John  CoultoD,  a  byll  and  murrian. 

Willm  Marrowe,  a  byll. 
Thurseston.  Willm  Watmo,  a  bowe,  vij  arrowes,  sworde  and  daggar. 

Simonde  Bjrde,  a  byU,  sworde  and  daggar. 

Ric'  Booll. 

Widowe  Benet,  a  pollaixe. 
Erbye.         Thomas  Totty,  a  byll,  sworde,  daggar  and  murrion. 


Leighton. 
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The  next  letter  is  headed  with  a  description  of  the  ailnature  of  a  light 
horseman. 

"  For  Lighte  Horseme  " 

A  geldinge  w^  stronge  sadle  end  lethere  hamesse,  and  for  the  ma  a  cors- 
let furnished,  northern  staffe,  a  casse  of  pistols,  a  sworde  and  dagger, 
and  evere  pte  of  the  armour  to  be  good  and  sufficient. 

After  mj  verie  hartie  comendations  havinge  yesterday  receaved  at  four 
of  the  clocke,  in  the  aftemone  beinge  the  xj^  daye  of  this  October,  lettres 
of  expedicon  from  the  righte  honorable  lo :  levetenat  of  this  coutie  whereby 
it  appeth  that  by  the  advertisement  of  a  post  verie  latlye  arrived  the  courte 
w*  lettres  of  credite  the  Queene  Ma***"  is  informed  that  the  Einge  of 
Spaine  hath^'sentlye  a  great  nomber  uppon  the  seas  yea  and  8hippes,-noe 
fewe  in  accompte  have  bene  descried,  w*^  a  full  determination  to  invade  this 
Eeale  &  arrive  ether  to  Irelande  Scotlande  o'  both,  o'  Bome  othe'  such  place 
as  shall  be  thought  fittest  for  landinge  &  effectinge  y^  his  intended  violence  St 
force  upon  us  w*"^  by  God*s  assistance  and  our  indeavoure  I  hope  shall  easelie 
be  suppsse.  And  fo'  as  much  as  my  Lo :  letenat  by  expsse  direction  from  Her 
Ma^  hath  straitlie  chargede  and  comanded  me  in  S'  John  Savage  his  absence 
on  her  highnesse  behalf  to  answere  the  burden  the  Qneene  ma*^  laied 
uppon  him  for  the  service  of  this  countie.  And  by  his  said  Hon :  letres 
hath  enjoyned  me,  that  w^  all  expedicon  after  the  recepte  hereof  I 
eboulde  pceede  to  the  musters  Ss  traininge  as  well  of  the  600  selected 
footeme,  as  of  the  horseme,  chargeable  uppo  the  gent*,  soe  as  uppon  the 
soden,  the  trainede  me  horsmen  and  others  of  this  shieir  may  be  in  readi- 
nesse,  to  w^tande  and  impeache  the  landinge  and  foce  of  anie  fo'ren 
power,  o'  enimie  what  soever.  Therefore  in  her  Ma***"  name  &  by  vertue 
of  the  saide  Itres,  I  most  straitly  charge  and  comande  you  &  eveiie  of  you, 
that  you  make  redie  all  such  me,  horses,  and  furniture  thereto  belonginge 
as  yon  are  severallie  charged  fo'  her  Ma*^~  service ;  and  the  same  to  bring 
o'  sende  to  Norlhwyche  uppon  Monday e  being  the  vj'  of  November  nexte 
there  to  be  vewede  &  mustered  &  also  delived  over  unto  the  Captaine 
7*  shall  take  charge  thereof  for  the  answeringe  of  tbe  psent  service,  w^ 
badde  bene  erre  nowe,  but  in  respecte  of  the  dearth  past  and  forbearinge 
of  the  harvest  time,  whereof  fayll  you  not,  as  uppon  y'  aleadgeances  you 
wiU  answer.     Dated  at  Cholmelye  the  xij*^  of  October,  Anno  1587." 


This  appeal  to  the  nobility,  gentry  and  yeomen  of  the  Hundred  was 
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responded  to  witih  alaerity ;  voluntary  contributions  to  a  large  amount  were 
sent  in  to  the  Treasury ;  and,  amongst  other  contributors,  I  find  recorded 
most  of  the  catholic  families,  represented  by  the  Venerable  Rowland  Stanley, 
of  Hooton,  Poole  and  Whitmore,  Bunbury  and  Massey,  who  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  the  Queen,  and  thus  gave  proof  of  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  There  was  also  a  levy  made  on  the  property  in  the  Hundred, 
which  shows  the  poverty  of  that  part  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

«  The  rentes  of  all  the  townshippes  wythin  the  hundreih  of  Warroll 
wythin  y«  fishes  here  after  named. 

The  pishe  of  Wallesye xxvij"* 

The  pishe  of  Bydston  &  Forde   xxxviij"' 

The  pishe  of  Wytchurche  (WoodOhurche)  xlv*-  xj*- 

The  pishe  of  Bevyngton Ij"-  xix*  iiij*- 

The  gishe  of  Brunbrove xxxv^- 

The  pishe  of  Estam Ixxxviiij"-  vj--  viij* 

The  pishe  of  Stoke lij**'  xviij^*  vi\j^ 

The  pishe  of  Backforde  Ixj"*  ij--  iiij*- 

The  pishe  of  Shotweke    I Ixiij"* 

The  pishe  of  Burton    xxiiij^ 

The  pishe  of  Neston    Ixxxix"-  xiij**  iiij** 

The  p^he  of  Heswalle xxvy"- 

The  pjshe  of  Thurstynton   xij"*  vij*-  vj*- 

The  p^he  of  West  Kyrkebye  Ixix"-  vi^*- 

Over  Churche,  Upton  )      ^^    ..^ 

Stanlo  J  ^    ^ 

Buma  totalis,  seven  hundreth  poundes  syxe  shelynges  and  syxe  pense. 

We  have  for  seven  hundreth  poundes  seven  score  pounde  to  be  levied, 
whyche  ys  foure  Shelynges  the  pounde  vj'-  yj^  over  xv*-  For  xlij  byll  me 
after  sene  nobles  a  pyse  the  whoule  sume  fore  score  and  xvig^* 

It'  for  xiiij  bowe  me  after  foure  markes  a  ma  cometh  to  xxxv^^  vj"-  vi^* 
(endorsed.) 

*'  The  muster  bokes  w*^  the  renttall  of  all  the  landes  w*hin  the 
hundreth  of  Worrell." 

Although  the  Spanish  Armada  was  totally  destroyed  by  Admiral  Howard 
and  the  storm  in  1588,  and  the  country  had  been  restored  to  compara- 
tive quiet,  it  appears  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
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generally,  required  the  armed  forces  of  the  English  to  be  assembled  at 
stated  periods,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  against  any  sudden  emergency ; 
and  here  we  have  an  order  from  Earl  Derby  relating  to  another  muster 
which  appears  to  have  been  deferred  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  the 
great  dearth  that  then  existed. 

"  After  my  yerie  hariy  conunendaoons :  this  day  I  receyred  Itres  from 
there  Us  of  her  Ma^  most  honorable  pyvy  councell :  whereby  I  ame  (one 
her  highnes  behalf)  charged  psently  and  w%out  all  delay  to  put  in  redines 
an  such  forces  whatsoever  as  haye  bene  required  since  my  commission  of 
Lyre-tMinancie :  In  respecte  wherof  thies  are  in  her  highnes  name 
straighily  to  charge  and  commando  you  that  psently  uppon  your  receyte 
hereof  you  put  in  aredines  such  demi  lances  and  lighte  horses  wi**"  there 
lyders  armor  and  furniture,  as  by  former  direccon  from  me  yo""  are  charge- 
able w^haU  soe  as  the  same  may  be  shewed  before  me  (uppon  farther 
wazneing  by  my  Ires)  or  such  as  shalbe  appoynted  for  that  syice  at  any 
tyme  after  the  24*^  of  thes  psente  sufEciente  and  meete  for  svice  as  her 
Ma^  shalbe  occaconede,  to  ymploy  them :  Not  fayling  as  yo^  will  answere 
the  neglecte  thereof  at  your  uttermoste  pill. 

Lathome  my  house  this  10^  of  January,  1589. 

To'  yerie  louiog  firende, 

H.  DERBY. 
(Superscribed) 

To  my  loying  frende 

William  Whitmore 

Esq.  Dd. 
Endorsed 

Earle  Derbie  Ire 

to  put  in  aredines 

a  light  horse." 

Also  a  letter  firom  the  Deputy  Lieutenant. 

"  After  my  hartiecommendacons;  whereas  you  haye  receiyed  late  Ires 
firom  the  Lo :  lieut :  of  thys  county  for  the  putting  in  psent  redines  and 
array  such  demi  launce  and  light  horse  as  you  haye  bin  formerly  charged 
w^all  for  her  Ma^  service  to  be  viewed,  mustered,  and  trained  at  such 
places  and  dayes  as  should  be  prefyzed  unto  you.  Therfore  by  vertue 
of  late  dyrectyons  unto  me  in  the  same  behalfe  by  the  sayd  Lo  .  Lieut : 
delivered,  I  requier  and  charge  you  in  her  Ma^'  name  that  you  send  unto 
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Cotton  heath  the  xi^  day  of  Februarye  next  bj  x  of  the  clock  snch  demi 
launcs  and  lyght  horse  w^  all  thjre  armor,  weapons,  ryders,  and  d. 
fdmitore,  as  well  for  your  complem^  of  xxy**»  demi  launces  as  other  wyse 
w''^  hath  bin  at  any  time  heretofore  sythence  my  Lo :  lieutenncye  assessed- 
or  rated  uppon  you  where  my  Lo :  wilbe  present  in  pson  to  take  master. 
Letting  you  will  that  the  rest  of  the  gent'  charged  w^  you  in  that  complem* 
are  lyke  wyse  written  unto.  And  also  that  you  put  in  a  redines  w*^  armor 
and  weapons  your  self,  servants,  tennts  and  followers,  in  such  serviceable 
sort  at  any  time  after  the  xxv***  of  Febr'  next  you  may  be  viewed  and 
mustered,  before  the  sayd  Lo  :  lieut :  not  fayling  hereof  as  you  will  answera. 
Cholmundley  thys  xxvi^  of  January  1689.     I  bid  you  hartely  Farewell. 

Your  verey  loving 
W.  Whitmore  ar.  Friend, 

HUGH  OHOLMUDELY. 

(Superscribed) 

To  my  verye  lovinge 
frende  Willm  Whitmoore 
Esquier,  dd*." 


Although  I  do  not  find  a  list  of  the  arms  ordered  to  be  shewn  at  Cottoo 
heath  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  there  is  shortly  afterwards  another 
muster  as  shewn  by  the  following  document. 

"  This  vewe  was  taken  xx  of  May,  (1590)." 
Walisaye.     In  pmis  Willm  Byrde,  a  sallett,  scull,  a  byll  &  a  hake. 

Item  Hob*  Ansdall,  a  caliv^,  a  jacke  and  sworde  dacke. 

Item  a  Widowe  Ansdayll,  a  jacke  sallet. 
Tranmo       Eic*  Gowes,  a  jacke,  salet,  and  a  byll. 

Kob^  Hulme,  a  bylle  salett,  chake,  sword  &  dagge. 
Poulto  Eaffe  Hulme,  sworde,  dagga'  &  byll. 

Lauslin.       Widowe  Dobbe,  l>yll  and  jake. 
Nesto.  Eic'  White,  a  bowe. 

Ric*  Stanton,  a  scull. 
Thurst*        Willm  Whitmo  a  sworde  &  daggar. 

Ri'  Pickode,  a  bowe.  -* 

John  Byrde,  a  byll  and  a  sallet. 

Willm  Hande,  a  byll  &  sallet. 

Rich'  Ball,  a  sworde  and  daggar. 
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Erbye.  Hanye  Totty,  a  swonie  &  daggar. 
Thomto       Boger  Beiye,  a  sword  &  daggar. 

Nich  Harrison,  a  byll,  sworde  &  daggar. 

Thorn  Lenarde,  a  byll,  sworde  &  daggar, 

Hughe  Bordema,  a  byll  and  bowe. 

Thorn  :  Rylande,  a  chake  and  byll. 

Willm  Whitledge,  a  sword  &  daggar. 

Willm  Bellin,  a  scull. 

John  Worall,  a  sworde  &  daggar. 
Leighto        Willm  Cocke,  a  byll,  sworde  &  daggar. 

Widowe  Oaratt,  a  byll,  bowe  &  scull. 

Bic*  BuTscove,  a  sworde,  dagge'  &  a  jacke. 

Boule  Bewma,  a  byll  and  jacke." 

It  will  be  obeenred  how  loosely  these  equipments  must  have  been 
carried  out,  and  how  yeiy  irregularly  armed  the  men  were,  so  that  at  the 
muster  ground  they  had  to  be  drafted  into  companies  of  bowmen,  billmen, 
&c.,  according  to  the  kind  of  weapon  they  possessed,  to  enable  them 
to  form  more  compact  and  efficient  bodies,  and  to  act  with  greater  effect 
against  an  enemy. 

But  we  are  now  arriyed  at  a  period,  when  by  the  general  adoption  of 
fire  arms  into  the  armies  of  the  continent,  it  becomes  requisite  to  reform 
many  of  the  tactics  formerly  bearing  out  the  art  of  war,  and  amongst 
others  to  diBContinue  the  bow  and  arrows  ;  accordingly  we  find  proclama- 
tions issued  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  great  change  about  to  take 
place,  and  to  reconcile  them  in  some  measure  to  their  loss  of  what  had 
so  long  been  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  country. 

«  Hundred  de 
Wyrrall. 

To  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  gishe 

Churche  of  Neston. 
By  virtue  of  Ces  from  the  Lis  of  hir  Ma^  moste  ho :  piivie  counsell  unto 
us  lately  directed  we  will  and  require  yo" ,  That  yo^  give  open  monycyon 
and  waminge  upon  sondaye  next  in  yo'  pishe  churche,  That  all  and 
singular  the  gent'  of  worshipe  or  other  gent'  and  freeholders  whatsoev 
w'hin  yo'  pishe  do  pntly  put  into  order  and  arniye  all  such  armor,  weapons, 
and  other  furniture  what  soev  as  the  or  anie  of  theme  ther  stand  chardged 
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^'hall  by  statute  or  have  at  anie  time  heretofore  shewed  at  former  musten 

w^hin  this  countie,  so  as  the  sayd  armor  and  weapons  may  be  ready 

within  one  bowers  waminge  for  her  Ma^  s'vice  as  for  the  contrarie  evy  of 

them  will  answere  at  there  sevall^ill.    Dated  at  Wooday,  iz*^  of  October, 

1695. 

To'  lovinge  frendes, 

PETER  LEGHE, 

W.  BRERETON, 

H.  OHOLMONDELEY, 

PETER  WARBURTON, 

THOMAS  WYLBRAM. 

Endorsed).    A  billett  for  gent  and  freeholders 

to  be  in  aredines.** 


*'  After  o'  harty  commendacions  whereas  we  sent  direccons  to  yo*  hereto- 
fore for  the  convertinge  of  such  Billmen  into  Pikemen  and  Archers  into 
muskett  shott,  as  you  stande  charged  to  find  for  her  Ma^  service,  not 
doubtinge  but  you.  have  accordingly  pformed  the  same.  We  are  hereby 
to  wiU  and  require  you  psonally  to  appeare  before  us  at  Burton  Hill  uppon 
fiyday  the  first  of  Aprill  next  comminge  bringing  w**"  you  all  such  furniture 
and  weapon  for  fotemen  as  you  stande  charged  w^^all  by  statute  or  have 
formerly  shewed  at  other  musters  heretofore,  chaunginge  yo'  BDles  into 
pykes,  and  yc  bowes  into  muskettes  accordinge  to  c  sayde  form'  Irs. 
Whereof  hopinge  you  will  not  fayle  as  you  tender  her  Ma^^vice  we  bid 
you  hartely  fiaiewell.    Northwiche  the  xij*^  of  Marche,  (1696.) 

Yc  very  lovinge  frendes, 
JOHN  DONE,  Vic%  W.  BRERETON,  H.  CHUMLEY, 

P.  WARBERTON,  T.  WILBRAM. 
(Superscribed) 

To  the  right  wonhipp^ 


S'  Bowland  Standeley  Knight, 
John  Poole,  George  Massy, 
John  Whitmore  of  Thorstaton 
WiUm  Whitmore  of  Leighton, 

(Endorsed)  Gommissionns  Ire  for  musters." 


Thomas  Bunbury,  Peter 
Bolde  of  Upton,  Edwarde 
Glegge  of  Geaton,  Esqulors, 
&  to  evy  of  them  give  theise. 


"  After  o'  harty  comendacons.    By  vertue  of  Ires  sent  down  from  y«  Lis 
of  hir  Ma^  most  Ho:  priTy  CounseU  for  y  furnishing  putting  in  redines 
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and  trayninge  of  y®  forces  of  this  County,  as  well  horse  as  fotemen.  These 
ahalbe  in  her  Ma^  hehalf  to  will  and  require  yow  and  e^  of  yow.  That 
yoa  send  all  such  horses  or  geldings  and  their  Eiders  furnished  as  yow 
stand  chaiiged  w^all.  To  Northwich  one  Wednesday  the  xix.^  of  this  May 
by  x**  of  the  clock  there  to  be  mustered  and  trayned  under  the  Capten 
apoynted  to  lead  theim.  And  wheras  divers  of  those  w*^  staund  charged 
with  the  sayd  horses  have  heretofore  made  defaults  at  o'  former  musters, 
either  in  horses  or  furniture,  or  both  in  so  much  that  o'  certificate  w^  we 
sent  last  being  impfect.  We  are  by  the  sayde  Lis  comaunded  to  retume  a 
more  pfect  and  exact  certificate  of  the  sayd  s^ce.  These  shall  be  to  will 
yow  also  that  all  y'  former  defects  may  be  fully  supplyed,  and  the  sayd 
s^ce  by  you  so  pformed  at  this  tyme,  as  yow  will  answer  the  same 
npo  o'  certificate  next  to  be  sent,  w*^  must  be  made  accordinge  to  the  very 
tmetli  as  we  fynd  the  same,  before  the  last  of  this  May.  So  hoping  yow 
will  have  regard  hereof  accordingly,  we  bidd  yow  hartely  fareweU. 
NorOiwich  the  y^^  May  1596. 

Yo'  very  loving  freinds, 

JOHN  DONE  ar : 
W.  BRERETON  F.  OHOLMONDLEY 

P.  WARBURTON :        THOMS  WYLBRAM. 
We  require  yow  also  y*  yow  be  before  us  at  Burton  hill  the  seventh  day  of 
June  next  ensuyinge,  bringing  w*^  yow  all  such  armo^  &  weapon  for  footemen 
as  yow  stand  charged  w^hall  changeing  y  bowme  into  muskets  &  y"  billmen 
into  pycks  according  to  O'  form'  direccbns  not  yet  accomplished. 
(Superscribed) 

To  the  Right  wor°  c  lovinge 

fiiends  Sir  Rowland  Standeley 

Knight,  John  Poole,  George 

Massye,  John  Whitmore, 

Thoms  Bunbeiy,  John  Hockenhnll 

Wilim  Whitmore,  Peter 

Bowld,  Edward  Glegge 

and  Hu§^  Glaacor 

Esquieres  be  these 
dd'" 

Prior  to  the  date  of  these  documents,  it  appears  that  the  arm"  chiefly 
used  by  the  soldien  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  use  of  which  was  carried 
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muscnlar  development  of  Englishmen,  which  for  several  centuries  made 
their  name  a  dread  to  foreigners ;  and  many  were  their  contiivances 
to  defend  themselves  against 

"  the  sturdy  English, 
"  And  their  cloth  yard  shafts." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bow  and  arrow  were  looked  upon  by  aJl 
nations,  whether  civilized  or  barbarian,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  that 
could  be  found ;  accordingly  we  find  the  bowmen  constantly  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  in  nearly  all  the  great  wars,  from  the  period  of  the  Egyptians 
to  modem  times,  when  they  went  out  of  use  in  Europe  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  powder ;  but  even  at  the  present  day  they  are  the  chief  weapon 
of  war  used  by  many  civilized  countries,  as  China  and  India,  as  well 
as  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa  and  America,  and  the  great  Islands 
of  the  South  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

A  recent  writer  on  British  antiquities,  grounding  his  opinion  on  the 
silence  of  the  early  authors  who  wrote  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Britons,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  bow  and  arrow  were  not  used 
by  the  primitive  races  of  these  islands.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  him, 
believing  that  the  great  number  of  flint  arrow  heads  continually  found 
in  and  around  the  burial  places  of  the  aborigines  of  Britain  were  used 
for  weapons  of  war  as  weU  as  the  chase. 

Of  the  form  of  these  destructive  implements  we  have  examples  remaining 
to  us  from  a  very  remote  period ;  and  on  the  table  before  you  is  a  veiy 
interesting  bow,  with  arrow  heads  lying  beside  it,  (the  shafts  of  the 
arrows,  being  probably  made  of  reeds,  were  not  found,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  rotted  away) :  they  were  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  and 
by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb  are  computed  to 
have  been  deposited  there  about  2500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Other  examples  are  found  on  the  inscribed  tablets  taken  from  the  ruins  in 
Assyria  and  Persia,  the  Greek  sculptures,  and  other  monuments  descending 
to  comparatively  recent  times.  They  were  chiefly  of  a  plain  straight  round 
form,  tapering  to  the  ends,  exactly  like  those  used  by  our  own  countrymen 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  reiga  of  Henry  VIII.  But  though  there  is  no 
great  di£ference  in  form,  there  is  much  in  the  size  of  both  bows  and  arrows,  as 
used  by  the  ancient  nations,  in  comparison  with  those  used  by  the  English 
in  mediBBval  times  ;  for,  while  we  find  the  former  short  and  thin,  those  of 
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the  English  archers  were  of  great  length  and  strength,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  few  hut  Englishmen  could  pull  the  hows,  and  the  arrows  were  so  long 
that  thej  were  called  **  cloth  yard  shafts,"  being  of  the  length  of  that 
well-known  measure,  and  having  large  heavy  points  of  iron  of  various 
forms,  from  the  ferules  of  which  it  may  be  seen  how  thick  the  shafts  must 
have  been. 

Of  the  other  weapons,  the  sword,  the  dagger  and  the  byll,  the  two  former 
were  not  much  unlike  those  now  in  use,  whilst  the  latter  was  much  heavier 
and  broader  in  the  head  than  the  pointed  lance  for  which  it  was  exchanged. 

Of  the  form  of  the  musket,  as  first  introduced,  there  is  a  specimen 
before  you ;  but  veiy  few  years  elapsed  before  it  assumed  various  forms 
and  sizes,  and  many  were  the  fantastic  varieties  of  shape  and  orna- 
mentation it  underwent,  until  at  a  more  recent  period  it  was  made  of  an 
uniform  size  and  design,  better  adapted  to  the  modem  method  of  warfare, 
ending  for  a  time  in  the  "  Brown  Bess,**  which  is  also  undergoing  a  great 
change  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  more  deadly-aiming  rifle  with 
the  percussion  cap. 

But  whatever  value  was  attached  to  the  various  kinds  of  arms,  it  appears 
the  musket  has  often  been  changed  in  form  and  size  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  the  army,  and  was  never  considered  to  be  a  perfect  arm,  insomuch 
that,  during  the  thirty-nine  years*  peace  of  Europe,  many  inventions  were 
tried  to  render  it  more  effective,  and  great  improvements  made,  as  was 
experienced  in  the  late  Crimean  war ;  and  it  has  since  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  that  it  is  thought  that  wars  will  not  be  so  protracted  as  they 
formerly  were,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  musket  can  be 
loaded  and  its  greater  destructiveness^qualities  which  I  fear  will  too  soon 
be  tested,  as  whilst  I  write  we  have  news  of  disagreements  between 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  espouses  the  cause  of  the  King  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  so  threatening  a  nature  that  it 
is  apprehended  they  can  only  end  in  war,  the  plains  of  Lombardy  being  the 
first  battle-fields. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  recourse  to  two  curious  books  in  my 
poBsession,  wherein  I  find  a  description  of  the  other  arms  and  accoutrements 
named  in  the  orders ;  one  is  entitled  '*  The  Military  Discipline,  wherein 
is  mo"*  martially  shone  the  order  of  Drilling  for  y*  Musket  and  Pike,  1627. 
Set  forth  in  Postures  with  the  words  of  Command  and  Briefe  Instructions 
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for  the  Right  use  of  the  same.  To  be  exercised  in  Musters  By  order  ficom 
y«  Lords  of  his  Ma****  most  Ho^**  Privy  Gounsaile.  Are  to  be  sould  by 
Roger  Daniell,  at  the  Angell  in  Lumbard  streete."  The  book  is  made 
up  of  copper-plate  impressions,  and  contains  forty-three  figures  of 
"  muskettiers,"  shewing  the  positions  of  the  soldiers  during  drill  as 
follows — "  March  with  y  Rest  in  your  Bight  Hand ;  march  and  with  your 
musket  caiy  your  Rest ;  unshoulder  your  musket ;  Hold  up  the  musket 
w^  y«  right  hand  and  let  y^  Rest  sinke  in  y*  left ;  In  the  left  hand  cany 
the  musket  with  the  Rest ;  Take  your  match  in  the  Bight  hand ;  Hold 
your  match  £Etst  and  blow  it  well ;  Cocke  yo'  match ;  Try  your  match ; 
Garde  yo"^  Panne  and  blow  yo'  match ;  Hold  up  yo'  musket  and  Present ; 
Give  fire ;  Dismount  your  musket  and  carry  it  w^  your  Rest ;  uncocke 
your  match  and  put  it  againe  betweene  yo'  fingers ;  cleare  youre  Panne ; 
Prime  your  Panne ;  Shut  your  Panne ;  Cast  of  yo'  Panne ;  Blow  your 
Panne ;  Cast  about  yo'  musket ;  Trayle  your  Rest ;  open  your  charges ; 
Charge  your  musket ;  Draw  out  yC  scourer  (ramrod) ;  shorten  yc  scouring 
sticke;  Ramme  in  yo^  Pouder;  Draw  your  scourer  out  of  your  musket; 
shorten  your  scourer ;  Retume  yo'  scourer ;  Bring  your  musket  forward 
w**»  the  left  hand ;  Hold  y«  musket  with  y«  Right  hand  and  recover  yO' 
Rest;  shoulder  yo'  musket;  March  and  w*  yo' musket  cany  y«  Rest; 
unshoulder  your  musket ;  Lay  your  Musket  in  y«  Rest ;  Hold  yc  musket 
in  y«  Rest;  Hold  y«  musket  with  y«  Rest  in  y«  left  hand  onely  in 
ballance ;  Take  yo'  match  in  the  Bight  hand ;  Blow  of  your  match ;  Cocke 
yo'  match;  Try  your  match;  Garde  yo'  Panne  and  be  ready."  Then 
follow  the  instructions  for  the  exercise  of  the  Pike  as  follows — "  Order 
your  Pike ;  advance  your  Pike,  Ac. ; "  with  thirty-two  figures  of  postures, 
with  descriptions,  all  engraved  on  copper. 

The  other  is  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  "  Instructions  for  Musters  and 
Armes,  and  the  use  thereof:  By  order  firom  the  Lords  of  his  Majestie's 
most  Honorable  Privy  Counsayle.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Bonham 
Norton,  and  John  Bill,  Printers  to  the  Eing*s  most  Excellent  Majestie, 
1623."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  pikemen,  giving 
instructions  for  the  use  of  that  weapon  ;  and  the  second  part  is  ''  For  the 
musket,  with  instructions  how  to  advance,  with  orders  as  to  firing,  &c ;  *' 
at  the  end  of  which  I  find  the  following — 

"  The  arms  of  a  Pikeman  are  Gorget,  Curats,  Headpeece,  Sword,  Girdle 
and  Hangers. 
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The  arms  of  a  Musketier,  are  a  Musket,  a  Resti  Bandeliers,  Headpeece, 
Sword,  Girdle  and  Hangers. 

It  is  required,  that  the  muskets  be  all  of  a  Bore,  the  Pikes  of  a  length : 
But  to  the  end  this  course  may  not  by  a  suddain  alteration  tume  to  a 
generall  charge  and  burthen  upon  the  people,  the  Lords  Lieuttenants,  and 
the  Deputy  Lieutenants  are  rather  to  use  the  way  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, as  a  matter  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to  his  Majestie,  who  will 
take  notice  of  the  affection  of  such  as  shall  most  readily  provide  arms 
aoeording  to  this  order,  then  to  inforce  a  present  generall  observation 
hereof.  But  in  case  where  the  armes  shall  be  decayed,  and  must  be 
renewed,  this  order  is  to  be  strictly  observed. 

The  armes  of  Horsemen,  Cuirassiers,  are  a  Gorget,  Curats,  Cutases, 
Pooldrons,  Yambraces,  a  left-hand  Gauntlet,  Taces,  Guisses,  a  Caske,  a 
Sword,  Girdle  and  Hangers,  a  case  of  Pistols,  Firelockes,  Saddle,  Bridle, 
Belt,  Petrel,  Grooper,  with  the  leathers  belonging  to  fsisten  his  Pistols, 
and  his  necessary  sacke  of  carriage,  and  a  good  horse  to  mount  on. 

The  armes  of  a  Hargo-buzier  or  Dragon,  which  hath  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  light  horsemen  (and  are  indeed  of  singular  use  almost  in  all  the 
actions  of  warre),  the  armes  are  a  good  Hargobus  or  Dragon,  fitted  with  an 
iron  worke  to  be  carried  in  a  Belte ;  a  Belte  with  a  Flaske,  Priming-box, 
Key  and  Bullet-bag,  an  open  Headpiece  with  cheekes,  a  good  Buffe  Goat 
with  deep  skirts.  Sword,  Girdle  and  Hangers,  a  Saddle,  Bridle,  Bitt, 
Petrell,  Grooper,  with  strappes  for  his  sacke  of  necessarieSi  and  a  horse  of 
lease  force  and  lesse  price  than  a  Guirassier. 

Li  the  exercise  of  the  foot  troupes,  the  companies  are  to  be  of  hundreds 
ooely,  besides  officers,  that  they  may  bee  so  much  the  nearer  together  to 
be  trayned  and  exercised  with  lesse  paines  to  the  souldiers,  and  lesse  losse 
of  time,  when  they  shall  be  called  together  by  their  captaine. 

«4c**«««*  For  it  is  not  intended  that  the  whole  Gompanies 
should  be  drawne  together  to  be  exercised :  But  that  upon  Sundays  after 
Evening  prayer  and  upon  Holidays  (as  it  hath  beene  formerly  used  for 
Bow),  *  *  *  *  &c. 

A  special  care  and  order  must  be  taken  that  all  those  that  find  a  man  to 
serve  on  Horsebacke,  whether  they  find  the  horse  or  the  man,  or  both, 
must  not  change  the  horse  or  man  at  their  pleasure ;  for  so  it  would  be 
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every  day  to  practice  a  new  man  or  a  new  horse,  and  the  exercise  be  made 
vaine,  &c. 

A  principal  care  is  to  be  taken  for  the  provision  of  the  armes  that  they 
may  be  provided  at  such  rates  as  they  are  truely  worth,  that  the  people  be 
not  subject  to  the  abuse  of  undertakers  for  these  businesses :  and  also  for 
the  famishing  of  every  shire  with  a  competent  proportion  of  Match, 
Powder  and  Bullets,  to  which  purpose  directions  have  beene  heretofore 
already  given.  Neverthelesse  it  is  not  held  necessary,  until  the  souldiere 
bee  perfect  in  their  postures,  and  ready  managing  of  the  Pike  when  they 
are  armed,  and  the  Musket  together  with  the  Rest,  that  there  should  bee 
any  expense  at  all :  and  then  to  be  exercised  with  some  fiEdse  fires,  which 
is  onely  a  little  powder  in  the  pan  :  nor  at  any  time  to  blow  away  their 
powder  in  vaine  ;  but  that  powder  which  should  be  allowed  by  the  country 
for  trayning,  be  bestowed  only  at  marks  :  In  which  case,  it  is  to  be  wisht, 
that  little  small  prizes  might  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  to  be 
shot  for  at  marks,  which  would  give  an  ambition  to  men  to  carry  them 
away,  and  would  save  the  country  more  in  powder  than  their  value :  And 
a  desire  in  men  to  render  themselves  perfect,  would  make  them  to  finde 
themselves  powder  with  that  money,  which  on  those  daies  and  in  those 
times,  would  be  worse  spent  in  an  Alehouse.'* 

The  accompanying  wood-cuts  are  drawn  after  those  in  the  book,  and  as 
much  in  Dac-fiimile  as  can  be  done  in  wood  an^  copper :  opposite  to  them 
are  placed  some  of  the  designs  taken  from  the  windows  at  Tranmere  Hall, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Society's  Proceedings  (see 
vol.  Ill  page  107),  which  I  feel  convinced  were  copied  from  the  copper 
engravings.  Their  execution  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  year  1627,  or 
Boon  afterwards. 
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ON  THE  POEMS  OF  OISIN. 
By  Professor  Connellan,  of  Queen*8  College,  Cork. 

m 

(Rbad  8bd  Febbuabt,  1859  ) 


Introduction. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  a  controversy  has  been  carried  on  by  Irish 
and  Scotch  writers  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  while  both 
parties  have  claimed  Ossian  as  their  own  countryman.  My  object  is  to 
prove  from  ancient  records  and  other  authorities  that  Oisin,  Finn  the  son  of 
Cumhall,  and  the  Fiana,  were  Irishmen  and  not  Scotchmen ;  and  that  the 
poems  pubHshed  by  Macpherson  were  fabrications,  fomided  upon  fragments 
of  the  compositions  of  Oisin  and  other  Irish  bards,  which  made  their  way 
into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necesssiry  to  shew  that  Ireland  alone  was  called 
Scotia  or  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  Scoli  or  Scots,  mitil  the  eleventh 
century,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Caledonia,  or  North  Britain,  received  the 
name  of  Scotia ;  and  also,  that  the  Scots  of  that  country  were  colonists  from 
Ireland,  while  the  language  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  that 
of  Ireland  were  identically  the  same. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Irish  were  known  as  Scoti  or  Scots,  at  a  very  early 
period ;  the  oldest  Irish  manuscripts  bear  testimony  to  this  feet,  and  Tigear- 
nach  in  his  Annals  adds  his  testimony.  Tigeamach  was  Abbot  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  and  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  1088.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  11th  century, 
and  his  annals  are  considered  as  a  high  authority  on  ancient  Irish  history. 
They  are  written  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly  in  Irish ;  and  by  one  not 
blindly  credulous,  as  at  the  very  first  page  of  the  work  we  read,  "  Onmia 
monumenta  Scotorurn  usque  Cimbaoth  incerta  erant," — "  all  the  records  of 
the  Scots,  till  the  time  of  Cimbaoth,  were  uncertain."  He  lived  in  the 
8rd  centuiy  A.C. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  authorities  on  this  head  are  those  foreign 
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writers  who  mention  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Scotia,  and  call  the  inhabi- 
tants Scott :  we  can  trace  such  authorities  from  the  did  to  the  12th  century. 

The  first  writer  who  mentions  the  Irish  as  Scots  is  Porphyr,  the  Platonic 
philosopher :  he  is  quoted  by  St.  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  about 
A.D.  413,  and  reported  to  have  spoken  of  the  Irish  as  Scotica  gentcs.  This 
testimony  is  cited  by  Usher  against  Dempster.  The  passage  runs,  "  neque 
"  enim  Britdnnia,  et  ScoticsB  gentes,  omnesque,  usque  ad  oceanum,  per 
"  circuitum  barbarsB  nationes,  Moysen  prophetasque  cognoverant" — "  For 
*'  neither  Britain,  nor  the  Scottish  people,  nor  all  the  surroimding  barbarous 
"  nations  as  far  as  the  ocean,  had  known  Moses  and  the  prophets.*' 

The  Roman  poet  Claudian  in  the  4th  century,  speaking  of  the  battles  of 
Stilicho,  with  the  Britons,  and  Picts,  and  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  says, 

*'  Totam  cum  Scotas  lernem 
'*  MoTit,  et  infesto  Bpumsvit  remige  TethyB." 

'*  When  the  Scot  moved  all  Ireland,  and  ocean  foamed  with  hostile  oais." 
The  same  writer  also,  in  his  praise  of  the  Roman  general  Theodosius,  when 
celebrating  his  victories  in  Britain,  mentions  the  Scots  of  Ireland  in  the 
following  passage : — 

*'  Maduerant,  Saxone  fuso, 
*'  Orcades  ;  incaluit  Pictonim  sangnine  Thnle ; 
**  Scotorum  camulos  flevit  glacialia  leme." 

**  The  Orkney  ialea  were  moist  with  Saxon  gore ; 
**  Thule  grew  warm  with  Piotish  blood  ;  and  icy 
"  Ireland  mourned  the  heaps  of  slaughtered  Scott,** 

Here  the  word  "  leme"  confirms  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  Scots  ;  and  Buchanan,  as  well  as  other  Scotch  writers,  have  admitted 
that  these  passages  in  Claudian,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  Scoti,  are 
applicable  to  Ireland. 

Ethicus  the  Gosmographer,  in  his  Description  of  Europe,  speaks  of  Ireland 
in  these  words,  "  Hibemia  a  Scotorum  gentibus  colitur,"  *'  Ireland  is  in- 
"  habited  by  the  Scots." 

St.  Prosper,  who  died  in  A.D.  466,  speaking  of  the  mission  of  Pklladius 
into  Ireland  says,  '*  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes,  ordinatur  a  F&pa 
"  Celestino  Palladius  et  primus  episcopus  mittitur,"  **  Palladius  is  ordained 
'*  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  sent  as  the  first  bishop  to  the  Scots  believing  in 
"  Christ." 

Palladius  was  the  precursor,  or  the  colleague  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  mission 
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to  Ireland ;  and  St  Patrick  himself  in  his  writings  calls  the  Irish,  Scots : 
nor  do  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  Saints  as 
missionaries.  It  is  well  known,  and  generally  admitted,  that  the  first 
missionaiy  to  North  Britain  was  our  oym  countiyman  St.  Golumbkill. 

If  any  doubts  existed  as  to  the  evidence  above  quoted  in  favour  of  Ire^ 
land,  they  are  utterly  removed  by  the  testimony  of  Orosius,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  historian,  who,  writing  about  the  year  416,  mentions  Ireland  thus  : 

•*  Hibemia  insula  inter  Britanniam  et  Hispaniam  sita,  &c. ;  heec  proprior 
Britannice,  spatio  terrarum  angustior,  sed  coeli  solique  temperie  magis 
ntilis  ;  a  Scotorum  gentibus  colitur ;  huic  etiam  Mevania  insula  proxima 
est,  et  ipsa  spatio  non  parva,  solo  commoda,  aequo  a  Scotorum  gentibus 
habitatur." — **  Hibemia  an  island  situated  between  Britain  and  Spain,  &c, : 
it  is  nearer  to  Britain,  and  smaller  in  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  more 
serviceable  firom  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  its  soil :  it  is  inhabited  by 
ScoUUk  nations ;  the  Isle  of  Man  is  the  nearest  to  it,  and  that  also  is  of 

"  considerable  size,  and  of  good  soil,  and  is  likewise  inhabited  by  Scottish 

"  nations/' 

In  the  sixth  century,  Gildas  Britannus,  in  his  querulous  history  of  the 
Destraction  of  Britain,  having  told  us  that  his  country  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  two  cruel  nations,  the  Picts  from  the  North,  and  the  Scots  from  the 
West,  afterwards  says,  "  Revertimtur  impudentes  grassatores  Hibemi 
"domum," — "These  impudent  Irish  plunderers  returned  home."  The 
same  writer  calls  St.  George's  Channel  "  Scythica  vallis,"  or  the  Scythian 
valley,  as  it  was  the  sea  which  separated  from  Britain  the  Irish  Scots,  whom 
he  considered  to  be  of  Scythian  origin. 

St  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  630,  also  calls 
Ireland  Scotia.  "  Scotia,"  says  he,  "  which  is  one  and  the  same  with  Ire- 
'*  land,  is  the  next  island  to  Britain,  of  less  extent,  but  of  a  far  more  fertile 
"  soil.  It  stretches  from  South  to  North ;  its  southern  coasts  look  towards 
"  Iberia  (Spain)  whence  the  island  borrowed  the  name  of  Ibemia.  But  it  is 
"  also  called  Scotia,  because  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Scots." 

The  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  historian  Bede,  who  lived  672-736,  speaks  of 
Ireland  to  the  following  effect : — "  But  Ireland  from  the  salubrity  and  mild- 
"  ness  of  its  climate  far  surpasses  Britain,  so  that  the  snow  rarely  remains 
'*  there  more  than  three  days  :  no  man  makes  hay  for  winter  s  provision,  or 
"  builds  stables  for  his  beasts  of  burden.     The  island  abounds  in  milk  and 
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'*  honey,  nor  is  there  any  want  of  vines,  fish  or  fowl ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
**  for  deer  and  goats.  It  is  properly  the  country  of  the  Scots,  who  migrating 
"  thence,  added  a  third  nation  in  Britain  to  the  Britons  and  the  Picts." 

The  same  writer,  in  his  History,  3,  27,  says,  "  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
"  gently  of  the  EngUsh  nation  were  there  (i.e.  in  Ireland)  at  that  time,  who 
**  having  left  their  own  coimtiy,  resorted  thither  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
"  divinity,  or  of  leading  a  life  of  continency.  The  Scots  received  them  all 
"  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  affording  them  maintenance,  books  to  read, 
"  and  teachers  to  instruct  them  gratuitously." 

Saint  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Fiesuli,  who  died  in  the  year  840,  caUs  Ireland 
Scotia,  in  a  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  this  country,  which  is  quoted  by  Da 
Buigo  in  his  Hibemia  Dominicana,  p.  8  : — 

"  Finibas  occiduis  describitur  optima  tellus, 
"  Nomine,  et  andqais  Scotia  scripta  libris ; 
"  Insula  dives  opum,  gemmarum,  vestis  et  aoii ; 

"  Commoda  corpoiibus  aere,  sole,  solo. 
"  Melle  fluit,  polchris  et  lacteis  Scotia  campis, 
"  Vestibus  atque  armis,  fragibus,  arte,  viiis. 
"  Ursorum  rabies  nulla  est  ibi :  saeva  leonum, 
Semina  nee  unquam  Scotica  terra  tulit. 
Nulla  venena  nocent,  nee  serpens  serpit  in  herba ; 

Nee  conquesta  canit  gamila  rana  lacu. 
In  qua  Scotorum  gentes  habitare  merentur, 
Inclyta  gens  hominum  milite,  pace,  fide." 

"  Far  westward  lies  an  isle  of  ancient  fame, 

"  By  nature  bless'd,  and  Scotia  is  her  name ; 

"  An  island  rich ;  exhaustless  is  her  store 

"  Of  veiny  silver,  and  of  golden  ore ; 

**  Her  fruitftil  soil  for  ever  teems  with  wealth, 

"  With  gems  her  waters,  and  her  air  with  health. 

"  Her  verdant  fields  with  milk  and  honey  flow, 

"  Her  woolly  fleeces  vie  with  virgin  snow ; 

"  Her  waving  furrows  float  with  bearded  com, 

"  And  arms  and  arts  her  envied  sons  adorn. 

"  No  savage  bear  with  ruthless  fiiry  roves, 

**  Nor  ravening  Uon  through  her  sacred  groves ; 
No  poison  there  infects,  no  scaly  anake 
Creeps  through  the  grass,  nor  frog  annoys  the  lake ; 
An  island  worthy  of  its  pious  race, 

"  In  war  triumphant,  and  unmatched  in  peace." 

In  the  9th  century,  Eginhard,  secretaiy  to  Charlemagne,  in  his  Annals, 
under  the  year  780,  says  that  the  Norwegians  who  invaded  Ireland,  ths 
island  of  ths  Scots,  were  put  to  flight.     And  again,  at  the  year  812,  he 
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adds,  "  A  fleet  of  the  Nonnans  uLvaded  Ireland,  an  island  of  the  Scots ; 
•'  and  when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Scots,  a  great  number  of  the  Nor- 
"  mans  were  slain,  and  the  rest  basely  ran  away ;  after  which  the  fleet 
"  returned  home."  * 

We  may  state  also  that  Nennius,  the  British  historian,  mentions  Ireland 
mider  the  name  of  Scotia,  and  calls  the  inhabitants  Scoti ;  and  in  speaking 
of  the  colonies  of  Ireland,  he  says,  *'  Novissime  venerunt  Scoti  a  partibus 
"  Hispaniae  ad  Hibemiam."  "  Last  of  all  came  the  Scoti  from  parts  of 
"  Spain  to  Ireland." 

In  a  translation  into  Irish  of  the  Book  of  Nennius,  a  copy  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Leacan,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wherever 
"  Scoti"  appears  in  the  original,  it  has  been  invariably  rendered  by  the  word 
Oaeil,  by  which  the  Irish  translators  meant  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  Gerald  Barry  of  Wales,  a  British  writer  of  the 
12th  centuiy,  calls  Ireland  Scotia,  and  says  that  North  Britain  also  got  the 
name  of  "  Scotia,"  because  the  inhabitants  were  originally  descended  from 
the  Insh. 

Pinkerton,  a  Scotch  writer,  in  his  inquiiy  into  the  History  of  Scotland, 
says,  "  By  the  consent  of  all  antiquity,  the  name  *  Scoti'  belonged  to  the 
"  Insh  alone  until  the  11th  centiuy."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  modem 
Scotland  gain  the  name  of  Scotia ;  its  ancient  name  was  Alba  or  Albain, 
anglicised  Albion  and  Albany ;  and  to  the  present  day  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  called  by  the  Irish  Albanaigh  or  **  Albanians."  But  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th  century,  various  Latin  writers  thought  proper  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  countries,  by  calling  Ireland  Scotia  Major,  and  Scotland 
Scotia  Minor,  or  else  Vetus  et  Nova  Scotia,  **  old  and  new  Scotland." 

Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion  that  North  Britain  or  Caledonia  did  not 
get  the  name  of  Scotia  until  the  11th  century.  "For  neither  Dalrieda 
"  (he  says)  which  till  the  year  840  was  the  seat  of  British  Scots,  nor  all 
"  Albany  did  inunediately  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Picts  obtain  the  name 
"  of  Scotia ;  but  tins  event  was  brought  about  when  the  Picts  and  Scots 
grew  together,  gradually,  into  one  nation,  and  by  this  coalition  the  memory 
of  the  Pictish  people  became  quite  obsolete,  which  did  not  come  to  pass 
•*  until  the  11th  century ;  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  writer  of  the  precedent 
"periods  can  be  produced,  who  ever  spoke  of  Albany  by  the  name  of 
** '  Scotia.' "    However  the  name  Scotia  came  after  this  into  common  use, 
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when  the  English  began  to  call  the  'Hibernians,  in  their  own  language, 
*'  Irish,"  and  in  Latin  Iros  and  Irenses,  and  their  conntry  "  Ireland."  The 
name  "  Ireland"  was  then  propagated  among  the  (xermans,  French,  Spani- 
ards, Italians,  and  the  very  Arabians.  For  the  Nubian  geographer,  about 
the  year  1150,  calls  Ireland  by  the  name  Irelanda^  and  Albany  by  that  of 
Scotia, 

Bede,  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots  of  Albany,  mentions  them  nnd^ 
that  name,  but  he  is  always  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  Scots  who 
inhabited  Ireland  and  the  Scots  of  Britain  :  and  never,  in  any  of  his  works, 
does  he  call  North  Britain  by  the  name  of  Scotia. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  our  history  we  find  that  colonies  from  Ireland 
settled  in  Albain  or  Scotland.  It  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Leacan,  that  the 
Picts  came  from  Thrace,  and  landed  in  Ireland,  whence  they  proceeded  by 
direction  of  the  Milesians  who  then  governed  the  coimtiy,  to  North  Britain, 
of  which  they  took  possession.  The  Picts  intermarried  with  the  Milesians, 
and  some  of  them  remained  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the  present  county 
of  Antrim,  where  they  became  a  powerful  sept,  and  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  our  annals. 

The  J'ir-bolg,  who  rebelled  against  the  Milesians  in  the  first  century, 
were  called  Athach  Tuatha,  a  name  which  has  been  latinised  Attaootti.  and 
anglicised  Attacots.  They  were  at  length  subdued  and  expelled  by  Tuathal 
Teachtmar,  or  Tuathal  the  acceptable,  a  Milesian  prince,  on  his  return  from 
exile  in  Albion.  They  fled  in  great  numbers  to  the  Hebrides,  where  they 
settled,  and  also  along  the  river  Clyde ;  and  becoming  mixed  there  with 
the  Picts,  they  assisted  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Eomans,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  being  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Attacotti. 

As  to  the  Scottish  colonists  that  settled  in  Caledonia,  ancient  Irish 
History  informs  us  that  Conaire  II,  monarch  of  Ireland,  of  the  Heremonian 
line,  reigned  eight  years,  and  died  A.D.  220.  One  of  his  sons,  named 
Cairbre  Riada  settled  in  Ulster,  and  the  coimtry  possessed  by  his  people 
was  called  Dal  Riada, 'contracted  "Reuta,"and  still  called  the  "Route," 
which  now  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  This 
Cairbre  Riada  being  an  adventurous  warrior  led  his  forces  into  Albain  or 
Caledonia,  where  he  settled  a  colony  in  the  territory  which  now  forms 
Argvleshiro,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  during  the  reign  of  Art,  brother-in- 
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law  of  Cooaire,  and  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
oentuiy.  The  country  conquered  by  Gairbre  Eiada  in  Albion  was  thence- 
forth denominated  Dal  Eiada,  or  the  county  of  Biada,  and  the  colonists 
were  called  Dalriedians,  like  their  original  stock  in  Ireland. 

The  Venerable  Bede  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  puts  the  subject 
past  controversy ;  his  words  are — **  In  the  course  of  time,  Britain  received, 
"  afiter  the  Bhtons  and  Picts,  a  third  colony,  who  were  Scots,  in  the  country 
"  of  the  Picts.  These  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  under  the  conunand  of  a 
'*  general  named  Beuda,  and  either  by  friendship  or  by  the  sword  procured 
"  settlements  for  themselves  among  the  Picts,  which  they  still  retain.  From 
"  the  name  of  their  commander  they  are  to  this  day  called  Dalreudians;  for 
'*  Dal  in  this  language  signifies  a  *  portion'  or  '  teiritory.' " 

In  the  fifth  century,  Ere  the  son  of  Eohee  Mumrevar,  a  descendant  of 
Gairbre  Kiada,  was  prince  of  Dalrieda  in  Ulster;  and  his  sons  Fergus, 
Loam,  and  Angus,  led  another  colony  from  Ulster  to  Albion,  and  became 
masters  of  the  country  which  now  comprises  Argyleshire,  Bute  and  the 
Hebrides.  Fergus  became  the  first  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots  of  North 
Britain,  and  his  death  is  recorded  by  the  annalist  Tigeamach,  at  the  year 
50*2,  who  states  that  Fergus  the  Great,  son  of  Ere,  accompanied  by  the 
race  of  Dahieda,  occupied  a  part  of  Britain,  and  afterwards  died  there. 

In  order  to  secure  his  throne,  Fergus  sent  to  his  brother  Murtogh,  son 
of  Ere,  who  was  then  monarch  of  Ireland,  for  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of 
Destiny,  to  be  inaugurated  thereon  as  king  of  the  Scots  in  Albion.  The 
stone  was  sent,  but  never  returned,  as  the  Albanian  Scots  fancied  that 
while  it  remained  among  them,  their  state  would  be  unshaken,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  prophecy,  which  in  Irish  runs  thus  : — 

Cineadh  Scuit  saor  an  fine 
Munab  breag  an  fhaisdine ; 
Mar  a  bhftiighid  an  Lia  Fail, 
Dlighid  flaitheas  do  ghabhail. 

which  has  thus  been  rendered  by  Hector  Boethius,  a  Scotch  writer,  and 
from  him  given  by  Gamden : — 

Ni  fallat  fiitnm,  Scod,  qnoctmqae  locatum 

InTenient  lapldem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

"If  late's  decrees  be  not  announced  in  vain, 

"  Where'er  this  stone  is  found  the  Soots  shall  reign." 

Fergus  the  son  of  Ere  was  succeeded  in  the  Dalriedian  raonarrhy  in 
529  by  his  son  Domangart,  who  was  also  succeeded  by  his  son  Comgal  in 
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the  year  634.  In  568  his  brother  Gabhran  mounted  the  throne,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  ConaU,  son  of  Comgal  in  660.  It  was  tliis 
prince  who  bestowed  the  island  of  I,  or  lona,  upon  St.  Golumbkill  in  the 
year  563.  In  the  year  674  ConaU  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ccusin 
Aodan,  who  accompanied  St.  ColumbkiU  in  590,  to  the  great  convention 
held  at  Drumceat,  near  Drumachose  in  the  coimty  of  Deny,  at  which  Aodh 
son  of  Ainmirach  presided.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Tigeamach,  St. 
Golumbkill  departed  this  life  in  his  monasteiy  at  lona,  A.D.  596,  on  the 
night  of  Pentecost,  being  tihe  9th  June,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  convention  held  at  Drumceat  was  to  determine 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Albanian  Dalrieda.  The  question  at  issue  (says 
Dr.  Reeves)  is  variously  stated  :  O'Donnell  (who  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Golumb- 
kill in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century)  would  have  it  that  Aidan  laid 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Irish  Dalrieda,  and  required  that  it  shoiild 
be  exempt  from  the  rule  of  the  Irish  monarch.  Keating  and  ©'Flaherty, 
on  the  other  hand,  state  that  the  dispute  arose  from  the  demand  of  Aidan, 
the  Irish  king,  to  receive  tribute  from  tlie  Albanian  prince  as  from  the 
governor  of  a  colony.  They  agree,  however,  as  to  the  decision,  which  was, 
that  the  Irish  Dalrieda  should  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  sister  kingdom  should  be  independent ;  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  either  power  should  be  ready,  when  called  upon,  te  assist 
the  other,  in  virtue  of  their  national  affinity  ;  and  it  is  fully  attested  by  our 
Irish  annals,  that  this  league  was  observed,  and  that  a  constant  intercourse 
was  kept  up  by  the  Albanian  Scots  with  the  mother  countr}'  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Innes,  the  Scoteh  ^Titer,  who  published  his  "work  on  the  origin  of  the 
Scots  in  1729,  acknowledges  that  the  Scots  of  Albion  were  from  Ireland. 
"  In  a  word  (he  adds)  I  mean  those  Scots  of  whom  the  Scots  in  Britain  are 
"  descended,  and  from  whom  they  took  their  name."  In  this  work  he  has 
given  a  list  of  Scottish  kings  in  Albion,  whose  names  are  purely  Irish. 

Kinneth  the  son  of  Alpin,  or  as  he  is  generally  called  Kinneth  Mac  Alpin, 
the  twenty-third  ruler  of  the  Albanian  Dalrieda,  and  father-in-law  of  Aodh 
Finnliath  monarch  of  Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  838.  In  the  year 
842  he  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  and  became  monarch  of  the 
entire  country  between  Edinburgh  and  Gaithness.  He  then  removed  the 
Stone  of  Destiny  from  Dunstaffiiage  in  Ajgyleshire,  to  Scone  near  Perth, 
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and  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  chair,  on  which  he  was  inaugurated  the  first 
king  of  all  Albion  or  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1058  Malcolm  son  of  Donchad  became  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  poem  recited  by  his  chief  bard  at  his  inauguration  is  still  preserved. 
A  copy  of  this  poem  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  MacFirbis,  in  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy,  and  has  been  published  with  a  literal  translation  in  the 
works  of  the  Archaeological  Society.  .  It  has  also  been  given  by  Dr.  0*Conor 
in  his  Berum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores,  from  two  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Stowe 
libraiy ;  and  Mr.  Skene,  a  Scotch  gentleman  and  an  eminent  Graelic  scholar, 
has  given  an  English  version  of  it  in  the  Transactions  of  the  lona  Club, 
published  in  1834. 

This  poem  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  as 
the  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  Graels  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Pinkerton  calls  it  '*  beyond  question  the  most  ancient  monument  in  the 
"  Gaelic  language  of  Dalriadic  history  extant."  It  is  purely  Irish,  and  in 
the  style  of  language  and  composition  common  at  the  period  to  which  it  is 
ascribed.  In  it  are  given  the  names  of  the  Milesian  Kings  of  Scotiand, 
from  the  time  of  Loam,  Fergus  and  Angus,  (the  three  sons  of  Ere,  of  the 
race  of  Conaire  II.)  to  the  time  of  Malcolm  in  the  11th  centuiy,  with  the 
number  of  years  they  reigned  over  Scotland,  respectively.  Malcolm,  then 
king  of  Scotland,  felt  highly  honoured  in  having  it  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
by  his  chief  bard,  that  he  was  descended  from  the  monarchs  of  Ireland. 

Sixty  kings  of  the  Scottish  race  reigned  in  Albion  during  a  period  of  784 
years,  from  the  time  of  King  Fergus,  A.D.  502,  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  King  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1286.  In  the  reign  of  John  Baliol, 
A.D.  1296,  Edward  I.  King  of  England,  having  overrun  all  Scotiand  with 
his  victorious  arms,  conveyed  the  regalia  of  that  kingdom  into  England, 
and  among  tbe  rest  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  the  people  of  Scotland 
always  regarded  as  a  sort  of  palladium,  fancying  that  while  it  remained 
among  them  their  dominion  would  remain  unshaken.  To  cure  the  Scots  of 
this  opinion,  to  make  them  beUeve  that  the  dissolution  of  their  monarchy 
was  at  hand,  and  U>  extinguish  their  hopes  of  recovering  their  Uberty,  king 
Edward  had  it  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  may  be  seen  at 
this  day. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  MacDonnells,  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or 
Hebrides,  came  to  Ireland,  and  formed  a  settiement  in  tbe  county  of  Antrim. 
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They  were  famous  vremriors,  known  as  chie&  of  Galloglasses,  and  afterwai^  * 
aided  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  his  wars  with  the  English  during  the  16th 
century.    They  became  Earls  of  Antrim  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  they  trace  their  pedigree  up  to  the  Clan  CoUa,  who  were  Kings  of 
Ulster  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age. 

Charles  O'Connor,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  has 
clearly  shewn  that  the  Mac  Cathlins,  now  Campbells,  Dukes  of  Argyle,  are 
descended  from  Mac  Con,  Prince  of  Desmond,  and  cousin-german  of  Cairbre 
Bieda ;  and  O'Flaherty  has  proved  that  the  Mor-Maors,*  or  Great  Stewards 
of  Lenox  and  Mars,  were  descended  from  Core,  King  of  Cashel  in  the  fourth 
century,  who,  having  been  expelled  from  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  re- 
tired to  Albion,  where  he  married  the  Princess  Mongfinna,  daughter  of 
Feredach,  King  of  the-Picts,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  whose  descendants 
became,  in  after  times.  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lenox  and  Richmond. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  other  Irish 
authorities,  that  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Tyrone,  O'DonneD,  Prince  of  TirconneU, 
and  several  other  Irish  chiefs,  invited  Robert  Bruce,  Eling  of  Scotland,  to 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  or  to  send  over  some  prince  of  his 
family,  as  they  considered  that  the  house  of  Bruce  had  a  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Ireland,  being  maternally  descended  from  the  Kings  of  the  Milesian  race 
in  Scotland.  In  accordance  with  this  request,  King  Robert  sent  his  brother 
Edward  Bruce  to  Ireland,  who  landed  at  Olderfleet,  in  the  bay  of  Lame,  on 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  in  the  year  1315,  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  Irish  princes,  he  was  crowned  as  King  of  Ireland  near  Dundalk. 

In  the  year  1495,  O'Donnell,  Prince  of  TirconneU,  went  to  visit  James  IV. 
King  of  Scotland,  and  they  made  a  dose  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
in  virtue,  it  would  appear,  of  the  old  league  agreed  upon  by  their  ancestors 
at  Drumceat  in  the  sixth  centiuy. 

It  is  stated  that  the  same  King  James  designed  to  come  to  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  but  that  he  was 
dissuaded  by  O'Donnell.  However,  in  the  year  1524,  a  large  force  of  the 
men  of  Scotland  came  to  aid  O'Donnell,  and  they  are  called  by  the  annalists 
AJbanaigh,  or  "  Albanian  Scots,"  by  which  name  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land have  always  been  designated  by  the  Irish  writers. 

*  Maors-Migora. 
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The  iiiTasions  of  the  Scots  who  were  in  alliance  widi  O'Neill  and  O'Don- 
nell,  were  so  firequent  during  the  16th  centuiy,  that  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  wherehy  it  was  made  treason  to  introduce  or  receive 
■ny  of  the  Scots  into  Ireland,  and  it  was  made  felony  for  the  Irish  or 
English  to  intermarry  with  the  Scots,  without  a  license  under  the  Great 
Seal 

The  descent  of  James  VI.  (I.  of  England)  from  die  Scottish  monarchs  of 
Ireland  has  heen  argued  hy  O'flaherty,  hy  Charles  O'Gonor  and  others ; 
and  the  King  himself  acknowledged  the  &ct,  in  a  speech  dehvered  at  the 
Council  Table  in  Whitehall,  on  the  21st  April,  1613  :— '*  There  is  a  double 
cause  (said  the  King)  why  I  should  be  careful  of  the  welfare  of  that 
people  (the  Irish) :  first,  as  King  of  England,  by  reason  of  the  long  pos- 
session the  Crown  of  England  hath  had  of  that  land ;  and  also  as  King  of 
"  Scotland,  for  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland  are  descended  of  the  Kings  of 
**  Ireland."    (See  Cox.  Hib.  Anghcana,  toI.  ii.  p.  29.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  colonies  from  Ireland  used  the  language  of  their 
mother  country,  namely,  the  Hibemo-Celtic  tongue ;  and  we  may  infer  that 
they  spoke  and  wrote  it  in  its  purity  from  the  3rd  to  the  16th  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  intercourse  between  both  nations  during  that 
time. 

The  name  common  to  this  language,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is 
OaeliCy  but  the  Scotch  also  call  it  Earse,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
word  **  Irish."  Hume  says,  that  "  the  name  of  Earse  or  Irish,  given  by 
"  the  low  country  Scots  to  the  language  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  is  a 

certain  proof  of  the  traditional  opinion,  delivered  frx)m  father  to  son,  that 

the  latter  people  came  originally  from  Ireland." 

Johannes  Major,  a  Scotch  historian,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  also  of  this  opinion,  for  he  says,  "  It  is  from  many  argiunents  plain 
"  that  we  derive  our  origin  from  the  Irish.  This  we  are  taught  by  Bede, 
"  an  Englishman,  who  vrovld  not  be  fond  of  lessening  the  ofiBspring  of  his 
"  own  country ;  this  is  evident  frx)m  the  language ;  for  almost  half  Scotland 
*'  speak  Irish  at  this  day,  and  more  did  so  some  time  past." 

Martin,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Western  Islands,  published  in 
London  1716,  says,  concerning  the  island  of  Erisca,  *'The  imtives  speak 
"  the  Irish  tongue  more  perfectly  here  than  in  most  of  the  other  islands, 
**  partly  because  of  the  remoteness,  and  the  snudl  number  of  those  that 
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"speak  English,  and  partly  because  some  of  them  are  Scholars,  and  veFsed 
•*  in  the  Irish  language." 

This  feet  is  amply  confirmed  by  that  learned  Graelic  scholar,  Dr.  Shaw, 
a  Highlander,  and  author  of  a  GaeUc  Grammar  and  Dictionary  published 
in  1780.  In  his  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  he 
says  that  '*  Ireland  had  all  sorts  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  thither  the 
'*  youth  of  England  and  other  countries  went  for  education  ;  and  all  the 
"  popular  stories  of  the  Highlands,  at  this  day,  agree  that  eveiy  chieftain 
"  went  thither  for  education  and  the  use  of  arms,  from  the  fourth  until 
"the  fifteenth  century.  I  Columbldll,  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  lona, 
"  was  first  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  Irish  ;  and  until  its  dissolu- 
'*tion  all  the  abbots  and  monks  belonging  to  it,  one  abbot  only  excepted, 
*'  were  Irish.  All  the  highland  clergy  not  only  studied  but  received  ordina- 
"  tion  in  Ireland.  The  clergy  of  the  islands  especially,  and  those  of  the 
"Western  coast,  were  frequently  natives  of  Ireland.  Hence  it  happens, 
"  that  all  poetical  compositions,  stories,  fables,  &c.  of  any  antiquity,  which 
"are  repeated  in  the  Highlands  at  this  day,  are  confessedly  in  the  Irish 
"  Gaelic,  and  every  stanza  that  is  remarkably  fine,  or  obscure,  is  still  called 
**  Gaelic  Dhomhain  Eirionach,  i.e.  *the  deep  Irish,  or  pure  primitive  lan- 
"  guage  of  Ireland.'  I  am  conscious  (he  adds)  that  without  a  knowledge 
"  of  Irish  lesuning,  we  know  nothing  of  the  Earse  as  a  tongue,  the  Irish 
"  being  a  studied  language,  and  the  Earse  only  a  distinct  provincial  dialect." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  account  of  the  Western  Isles,  argues  that  the 
Earse  or  Scotch  Graelic  was  £in  unwritten  speech,  in  which  nothing  that  is 
not  very  short  can  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
Scotch  (he  adds)  had  not  even  the  Bible  in  their  own  dialect,  but  used  the 
Irish  translation,  which  they  published  in  1690,  but  printed  in  the  Roman 
letter  instead  of  the  Irish  character. 

James  Macpherson  confirms  the  Doctor's  opinion,  for  he  states,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  that  "the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
"lands  had  fallen  from  several  concurring  circumstances,  into  the  last 
"  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;"  and  Dr.  Blair,  following  in  his  steps, 
says  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
"  were  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and  barbarity." 

No  wonder  then  that  their  language  became  very  much  corrupted ;  and 
such  has  been  the  case,  particularly  within  the  last  century,  as  we  find  by 
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their  Grammars,  which  are  drawn  from  the  spoken  dialect,  and  not  from 
any  ancient  manuscripts. 

But  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  they  had  no  manuscripts,  for  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  in  their  Report  on  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  have  given  specimens  mfaC'Similss  of  several  of  their  Gaelic  MSS., 
in  the  Irish  character  which  was  common  to  both  countries ;  and  it  has 
been  lately  ascertained  that  some  of  these  manuscripts,  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  several  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  are  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  all  written  in  the  Irish  character,  and  in  a  corres- 
ponding style  of  language  with  those  written  in  Ireland  at  the  same 
periods;  and  in  the  pedigrees  given  in  these,  all  the  Celtic  families  of 
Scotland  are  traced  up  to  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  King  of  Ireland  in 
the  second  century.  The  earliest  specimens  of  their  printed  works  shew 
that  they  spoke  and  wrote  the  Gaelic  language  as  purely  as  we  did  in 
Ireland. 

Bishop  Carsuel  translated  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  some  prayers 
into  the  Gaelic  language  for  the  Gaels  of  Scotland ;  and  these  were  printed 
in  the  year  1567.  His  epistle  dedicatory  is  in  the  purest  Irish,  as  to 
orthography,  syntax,  and  phraseology. 

From  this  period  the  Albanian,  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  became  gradually 
corrupted,  as  shown  by  their  publications  at  different  times.  A  marked 
deterioration  is  perceptible  in  the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  but  which  in  reality  are  only  translations  from  his  own  English 
originals,  for,  as  he  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  these 
translations  are  so  barbarously  executed,  in  point  alike  of  rhyme,  spelling 
and  syntax,  that  the  language  employed  appears  to  a  G^lic  scholar  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  miserable  patois. 

The  Gaelic  dictionaries  of  Scotland  are  certainly  the  most  correct  pub- 
lications they  have,  because  these  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  compiled 
from  our  Irish  dictionaries ;  but  the  mode  of  spelling  words  is  too  frequently 
in  accordance  with  the  vulgarisms  of  the  colloquial  dialect,  whence  it  is 
clear  that  any  person,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  Gkielic,  should  first  make  himself  master  of  thS  Hibemo-Celtic,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  mother  tongue  and  a 
corrupted  dialectic  variety. 

From  the  evidences  adduced  we  may  justly  infer  that  if  such  a  poet  as 
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Macpherson's  Ossian,  a  Gael  (not  a  Piety)  be  it  remembered,  wrote  his 
poems  in  North  Britain  in  the  third  century,  he  must  have  been  either  an 
Irishman  or  the  descendant  of  Irishmen  who  had  recently  come  from 
ancient  Scotia  to  settle  in  that  country ;  and  his  language  must  have  been 
the  pure  Irish  imdefiled  of  that  period,  and  not  the  corrupt  patois  ascribed 
to  him  by  Macpherson. 

We  maintain,  however,  that  there  was  no  such  Caledonian  poet,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  discover  him  elsewhere. 
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RUNIC  INSCRIPTIONS : 
ANGLO-SAXON  AND  SCANDINAVIAN. 

By  A,  Craig  Otbson,  Esq. 
(Bbad  10th  Kabch,  1859.) 


It  most  be  obvious  that  a  subject  on  which  many  volumes  have  been 
vnitten,  in  yarious  languages,  can  scarcely  be  treated  as  its  importance 
demands  within  the  limits  of  one  of  our  papers ;  but  a  cursory  exa- 
mination of  the  nature,  origin  and  history  of  Runes,  with  notices  of  a 
few  remarkable  Runic  monuments,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  portions 
of  our  early  histoiy,  may  possibly  be  compressed  within  allowable  bounds, 
and  induce  us  to  extend  further  our  researches  into  a  highly  interesting  field 
of  observation. 

It  is  significant  of  the  general  neglect  of  this  subject,  that  even  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Runes  is  often  misapprehended,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  that  when  Runic  monuments  are  spoken  of,  persons 
otherwise  well  informed  apply  the  phrase  to  tbe  remains  of  some  ancient 
people  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Runes.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  a 
letter  where  the  writer,  a  veiy  intelligent  person,  says,  '*  I  have  no  doubt 
"  but  there  were  freemasons  amongst  the  Runes" !  This  being  the  case, 
it  may  be  excusable  to  state  in  Umine,  that  Runes,  and  its  ac^ective  Runic, 
are  terms  applying  simply  to  the  alphabets  used  by  certain  Northern  nations 
before  the  settlement  amongst  them  of  Christian  priests  brought  into 
general  use  the  now  ordinary  Roman  letters.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word  Run  was  that  of  "  a  mystery  or  secret,"  and  those  possessing  the 
power  of  using  the  Runic  characters,  who  formed  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  community,  were  regarded  as  magicians,  or  practitioners  of  a  secret 
art ;  the  characters  themselves  being  looked  upon  as  "  mysterious  and 
*'  awful  symbols"  not  only  by  the  uninitiated  but  even  by  those  who  under- 
stood and  practised  their  use.  Even  after  the  light  of  Christianity  was 
shed  upon  the  races  whose  only  literature  had  been  Runic,  their  ancient 
alphabets  long  continued  to  be  extensively  employed  in  constructing  charms 
and  incantations,  and  being  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  Pagan  superstition, 
their  use  was  strongly  discouraged  by  the  priesthood. 
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Though  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  in  ancient  times  Runes 
were  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  inscrip- 
tions on  monumental  stones,  commemorative  either  of  individoals  or  of 
exploits,  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  the  Runic  inscriptions  to 
which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  attention  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct vaiieties,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic,  and  Norse,  Danish  or  Scandinavian. 
That  eminent  Saxon  scholar,  the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject  in  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  Archadologia,  gives  specimens 
of  a  third  Runic  alphabet  called  Marcomannic  or  Norman  ;  but  as  these 
closely  resemble  Anglo-Saxon  Runes,  and  the  people  who  used  them — the 
Nordmanni — were  the  Saxons  dwelling  in  the  country  north  of  the  Elbe, 
in  fact  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  forefiithers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  them  as 
a  separate  variety. 

Nearly  all  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  Anglo-Saxon  Runes  now  in 
existence  are  to  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  which  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  was  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  Teutonic  nation,  and  it  is  from 
these  native  monuments  that  I  have  collated  the  materials  for  the  fliBt 
alphabet  in  the  diagram.  Some  of  the  Runic  alphabets  given  by  Mr. 
Kemble  comprise  more  than  thirty  characters,  but  this,  from  the  sources 
indicated,  consisting  of  twenty-six  letters,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  Saxon  Runic  alphabet  are  the  com- 
plex form  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  the  number  of  characters  representing 
vocal  sounds.  The  first  characteristic  is  well  marked  in  the  D,  G,  H,  K,  T 
and  the  letter  possessing  the  power  of  our  N  G.  The  number  of  vowels, 
without  reckoning  W  and  Y,  is  nine,  four  being  diphthongal,  but  all  possess- 
ing their  own  distinct  sounds  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  adding  greatly  to 
its  variety  and  expressiveness,  and  existing  at  the  present  day  in  some 
dialects  of  the  English  provinces  or  of  Scotland.  The  Runic  letters 
standing  for  these  sounds,  with  two  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  I ;  the  A,  0,  M  and  EO  appearing  to  be  nothing  more 
than  slight  modifications  of  the  same  figure,  while  the  U  is  our  U  inverted. 
The  B,  I  and  R  are  similar  to  ours.  The  D  resembles  an  H  with  a  cross 
between  the  perpendiculars — ^the  M  differs  from  the  D  only  in  having  the 
cross  at  the  upper  part  instead  of  half-way  down  the  letter ;  the  E  is  like 
the  common  M ;  the  H  has  two  diagonal  cross  strokes  instead  of  one 
horizontal  like  ours ;  the  N  is  simply  an  I  with  a  diagonal  bar  across  its 
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middle ;  the  T  has  its  superior  limbs  bent  downwards  ;  the  L  is  the  T 
derived  of  its  left  upper  limb ;  the  W  is  like  the  ordinaiy  Roman  P ;  the 
Y  is  the  Eunic  U  with  a  cross  stroke  and  a  caudal  appendage ;  while 
F,  G,  E,  P>  S,  with  the  figures  that  represent  the  double  letters  EA,  (E, 
NG  and  TH  scarcely  admit  of  comparison,  and  our  soft  G,  our  J,  Q,  V 
and  Z  haye  no  representatives  in  the  Bunic  alphabet. 

THE  BEWGASTLE  CBOSS. 

Of  the  inscribed  stones  from  which  this  alphabet  is  derived,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and^  interesting  is  the  famous  Saxon  cross  at  Bewcastle, 
a  small  town,  the  capital  of  a  wild  district  in  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
Cumberland,  noted  in  former  times  for  harbouring  a  race  of  cattle  lifters 
and  moss  troopers,  and  more  recently  for  possessing  an  equally  honest  tribe 
of  horse  dealers,  popularly  said  to  be,  in  more  than  the  geographical  sense, 
ferther  north  than  even  Yorkshire  itself.  The  noble  monument  that 
confers  80  much  celebrity  upon  this  remote  and  otherwise  unimportant 
locality,  stands  in  the  church  yard,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and 
distinct  Boman  castrum.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  square  pillar,  fourteen  feet 
in  height,  by  twenty  two  inches  in  width  at  the  base,  tapering  upwards  to 
fourteen  inches  at  the  top.  Local  tradition  has  always  held  that  it  marks 
the  burial  place  of  a  king ;  but  it  is  only  by  investigations  in  our  own 
day  that  this  tradition  has  been  established  as  veracious.  The  column 
Ibrmerly  supported  a  cross,  its  summit  still  shewing  a  cavity  in  which  the 
foot  of  the  cross  was  sunk;  and  we  learn  from  a  manuscript  note  in 
Camden's  own  copy  of  the  Britannia,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  that  this 
cross  was  taken  down  by  Lord  William  Howard,  the  belted  Will  of  Border 
story,  who  was  a  zealous  antiquary  and  scholar,  as  well  as  a  good  soldier, 
and  the  transverse  part  sent  by  him  to  his  relative.  Lord  Arundel,  by 
"Whom  it  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Camden.  A  copy  of  an  inscription  upon 
it  was  forwarded  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  one  of  the  earliest  Runic 
scholars,  Glaus  Wormius,  who  read  it  KIO^S  DRIHTNiES,  Damim 
paientU,  probably  signifying  the  monument,  or  cross,  or  sign  of  a  mighty 
l<»rd. 

The  pillar  remaining  is  fixed  by  means  of  lead  into  a  cube  of  stone,  and 
the  carvings  worked  in  relievo  upon  it  would  suffice,  were  there  no  other 
evidence  of  the  fact  extant,  to  prove  the  comparatively  advanced  state  of 
civilization  at  which  the  Saxon  Northumbrians  had  arrived  in  the  seventh 
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century,  for  as  will  be  shewn,  this  remarkable  monument  dates  from  that 
epoch,  and  nothing  equal  to  it,  as  a  work  of  art,  was  produced  in  this 
countiy  for  at  least  six  hundred  years  later.  Its  eastern  face  bears  a  vine 
arranged  in  graceful  undulations,  profusely  branched  and  supplied  with 
foliage  and  fruit,  each  curvature  being  occupied  by  a  bird  or  other  animal 
feeding  upon  the  fruit.  According  to  the  Rev.  John  Maughan,  rector  of 
the  parish,  to  whose  pamphlet  on  the  subject  I  may  here  acknowledge  my 
obligations,  '*  The  sculpture  on  this  side  of  the  cross  has  suffered  very  Uttle 
'*  damage  from  the  corroding  effects  of  the  weather.  The  buds,  blossoms 
*'  and  fruit  have  been  so  carefully  and  exquisitely  delineated  by  the  chisel  of 
'*  the  workman,  and  are  still  so  fiedthfully  preserved,  that  they  seem  as  if 
"  they  were  things  only  just  starting  into  life."  This  side  of  the  pillar  bears 
no  inscription,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  broken  part  near  the  top  may 
have  been  lettered.  All  the  other  sides  are  copiously  inscribed,  as  well  as 
sculptured  ornamentally;  and  on  the  west  is  a  figure,  now  allowed  to 
represent  John  the  Baptist,  holding  the  Agnus  Dei.  Immediately  below 
this  are  two  lines  of  Bunes,  forming  the  names  of  the  Saviour,  and  spelled 
thus,  GESSUS  KRISTTUS.  The  initial  G,  I  may  remark,  had  the 
power  of  I  or  Y,  so  that  it  may  be  read  lessus  Eristtus,  being  very  near 
the  Latin  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  words.  Below  these  two  lines  is  a 
figure,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Savipur,  and  below  this  figure  are  nine  lines 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Bunes,  forming  the  main  inscription  on  the  column.  In 
the  interpretation  of  this  inscriptiou  a  discrepancy  exists  in  the  versions 
given  by  the  most  recent  authorities.  The  Bev.  John  Maughan,  whose 
residence  on  the  spot  would  indicate  superior  opportunities  for  observation, 
gives  one  copy  which  he  maintains  to  be  correct,  and  which  when  rendered 
into  Boman  letters,  and  properly  divided — ^for  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
most  Anglo-Saxon  inscriptions  the  letters  are  placed  all  in  equal  prox- 
imity, and  a  line  being  filled  up  the  next  is  commenced  without  any 
attempt  at  division  into  syllables,  or  even  into  words — ^resolves  itself  into 
four  alliterative  couplets,  thus  : 

Thissig  beacn 
Thun  Setton 

HW£TRED  WiETHGAB  AlWFWQLTHU 

Aft  Alcfrithu 
Ean  Kynino 

EaO   OSWIUING 

Gbbid  heo  Sinna 
Sawhula 
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wliich  may  be  rendered — Hwcstred,  Wathgar,  and  Alwfwol  erected  this 
tiender  pillar  in  memory  of  Alc/ridj  ane  king,  and  son  of  Osicy,  Pray  for 
them,  their  sins,  their  sotds. 

For  reasons  I  shall  give  presently,  I  attach  more  credit  to  the  reading 
given  by  the  Bev.  D.  H.  Haigh,  of  Erdington,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject 
in  the  Archseologia  iEliana.  Mr.  Haigh  also  reads  it  in  alliterative 
couplets,  thus,  with  an  English  translation  annexed  : 

This  sio  bekun,  This  beacon  of  honour 

Sbtt^  HwiETBED,  Set  Hw€Btred, 

£oM  0£R  f(e)lwoldu,  In  the  year  of  the  great  pestilence, 

^FTiER  BAiLE,  After  the  rider, 

Ymb  Kyntng  Alcfrid-e,  After  king  Alcfridy 

GiCE6£D  HEOSUH  SAWLUM.  Pray  for  their  sotds. 

Without  taking  into  account  Mr.  Haigh's  superior  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  and  idioms,  and  his  unquestionable  skill  and 
experience  in  solving  antiquarian  problems  such  as  this,  his  reading  is  to 
be  preferred  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  his  accuracy  is  so  clear  in 
the  Beckermont  inscription,  and  in  other  known  instances.  Secondly, 
because  Mr.  Maughan,  in  his  pamphlet,  damages  his  own  character  for  £ur 
dealing,  by  boasting  that  he  furnished  Mr.  Haigh  with  rubbings  intention- 
ally made  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  him  in 
his  early  attempts  to  decipher  these  Eunes ;  a  flagrant,  I  trust  a  unique, 
violation  of  the  courtesy  and  candour  that  usually  distinguish  the  corre- 
spondence of  fellow-labourers  in  archssological  investigation.  Thirdly, 
Mr.  Haigh  s  version  is  a  more  correct  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Northumberland,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  Fourthly,  Mr.  Maughan *s 
copy  of  the  Runes  presents  several  inaccurately  formed  characters,  more 
especially  the  letter  A  wherever  he  makes  it  occur.  And  lastly,  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  this  inscription  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Corby,  published  in  1801  in  the  Archsdologia,  and  giving  little  more  than 
the  perpendicular  parts  of  the  characters,  can,  by  adding  the  missed  por- 
tions, be  made  to  coincide  much  more  nearly  with  Mr.  Haigh's  transcript 
than  with  Mr.  Maughan's.  Considering  well  these  and  other  circumstances 
not  necessary  to  particularize,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Haigh^s 
reading  of  the  Runic  verses  inscribed  upon  the  western  side  of  this  monu- 
ment as  the  best  yet  offered. 

On  the  northern  and  southern  faces,  besides  repetitions  of  those  of  the 
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SaTioar,  several  names  occur,  such  as  OSLAAC  KYNTNG  (king) 
WILFRID  PREA8TER  (priest)  CYNISWID.  OYNIBURUG,  OYNGN 
[queen)  EANFLiED  .  CYNGN  .  ECGFRID  .  CYNING  .  OSWU 
GYNINGELT  {elder  king),  all  in  the  same  Runic  characters.  These 
dignitaries,  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Wil£rid,  who  was  his  protege, 
friend  and  rehgious  counsellor,  were  near  relatives  of  the  Saxon  prince  to 
whose  memoiy  the  pillar  was  erected;  and  this  prince,  Alcfrid,  son  of 
Oswj,  king  of  Northumhria,  and  in  his  father*s  life  time  king  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Deira,  performed  a  veiy  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  when  the  Saxon  population  of  England  was  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  ancestral  paganism  into  the  light  of  Christianity.  Efficiently 
seconded  by  his  wife,  Cyniburg,  he  was  more  active  than  any  contemporaiy 
in  the  great  work  of  supplanting  amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  those  of 
his  fiather  and  father-in-law,  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  the  rites  offered  to  the 
repulsive  old  Saxon  gods,  by  the  pure  worship  of  Christ  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  on  the  most  important  particulars,  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of 
Alcfrid  and  his  relatives  surviving  on  the  Bewcastle  cross,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  monument  raised  to  his  memory,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion. 

Considenible  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  this  king  Alcfrid  has  been  caused  by  his  name  being  confounded,  by 
many  writers,  with  that  of  his  brother  Aldfrid,  under  the  appellation  made 
common  to  both  of  Alfred.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  only  true  religion  have  served,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  His  first  appeaiauce  upon  the  stage  of 
history  is  in  the  character  of  a  rebel  to  his  father  Oswy,  combining  with 
Penda,  of  Mercia,  to  make  war  upon  him,  the  plea  for  this  unnatural 
alliance  being  that  Oswy  had  made  submission  to  Cadwalla,  king  of  the 
Britons.  Later  we  find  him  fighting  in  the  great  battle  of  Winwsed- 
field,  against  his  father-in-law,  who  was  slain.  And  lastly,  ofiering  to  the 
monks  whom  he  brought  firom  Melrose  to  Ripon  the  alternative  of  recantation 
of  their  Easter  doctrine,  or  dispossession ;  which  last  they  chose.  After 
being  reconciled  to  his  &ther  he  married  the  princess  Cyniburga,  daughter 
of  Penda,  a  lady  who  became  famous  for  the  exercise  of  eveiy  Christian 
virtue.  To  her  influence  it  is  probable  that  the  great  exertions  of 
Alofrid  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  may  be  attributed ;  such  as  founding 
monasteries  and  making  benefactions  to  the  church,  extending  protection 
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and  friendship  to  eminent  proselytising  members  of  the  priesthood,  and 
causing  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
especially  that  existing  between  the  Romish  priests  and  those  trained  at 
lona  as  to  the  period  within  which  Easter  ought  to  &I1, — ^the  Scottish  party 
insisting  that  this  great  festival  should  be  held  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  equinoctial  moon,  whilst  all  other  Christians  kept  it, 
as  now,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first.  This  disagreement  was 
likely  to  cause  great  scandal,  inasmuch  as  one  class  of  converts  might  be 
observing  all  the  austerities  of  Lent  at  the  moment  that  the  other  would 
be  revelling,  after  the  manner  of  their  time,  in  honour  of  the  anniversary 
at  the  close  of  the  season  of  fast.  By  Alcfrid*s  persuasion  his  fiather 
caused  a  synod  to  be  held  at  St.  Hilda's  convent  at  Whitby,  where  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  were  required  to  attend  and  discuss  this  question, 
with  a  view  to  its  settlement.  The  principal  speaker  on  the  Roman  side 
was  Wilfrid,  afterwards  bishop  and  saint,  whose  name  is  found  upon  the 
cross  at  Bewcastle. 

The  manner  of  king  Oswy's  conversion  to  the  orthodox  observance  does 
not  say  much  for  the  intelligence  of  the  greatest  Saxon  of  his  day ;  for  it 
was  effected  not  by  force  of  argument,  or  by  the  superior  sanctity  of  the 
advocates  on  the  successful  side,  but  by  their  assumption  of  the  exclusive 
power  of  admission  to  paradise,  in  their  possession  of  ihe  keys  of  heaven 
entrusted  to  St  Peter,  still  held  by  the  living  head  of  their  church.  On 
being  asked  by  the  king  if  they  claimed  to  hold  any  such  power,  the 
followers  of  St.  Columba  then  present,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Colman, 
the  bishop  of  York,  admitted  that  they  did  not,  and  Oswy  at  once  decided 
the  question  in  dispute  against  them,  stating  sagely  that  he  would  not  risk 
being  excluded  from  paradise  by  offending  those  who  possessed  such 
palpable  means  of  giving  their  friends  admission.  The  most  important 
effect  of  this  sagacious  decision  was  the  establishment,  throughout  Chris- 
tian England,  of  the  rule  for  the  observance  of  Easter  that  has  been  in 
force  ever  since.  Its  most  remarkable  immediate  consequences  were  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  Colman,  his  retirement  in  disgust  into  Scotland,  and 
the  appointment,  as  his  successor,  of  a  priest  called  Tuda,  who,  as  we  are 
told  by  Beda,  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  induction,  of  the  plague, 
which  spread  over  England  in  the  year  664,  and  was  buried,  where  it  is 
probable  he  died,  at  the  monastery  of  FagnalsBch,  which  there  is  now  good 
reason  to  believe  stood  at  Beckeimont,  in  West  Cumberland,  a  province 
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then  under  the  rule  of  the  Anglian  kings  of  Northumbria,  to  which,  there 
is  evei7  reason  to  conclude,  the  name  of  Pagnalsch,  probably  signifying 
the  district  of  the  heathen,  was  at  that  period  very  properly  applied. 

THE   BECKEBMONT  CROSS. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  veiy  remarkable  monument,  not  Runic,  but 
interesting  from  being  coeval  with  the  Bewcastle  cross,  and  connected  with 
a  striking  passage  in  the  histoiy  of  the  prince  whose  place  of  interment  is 
marked  by  the  latter,  and  from  furnishing  us  with  an  authentic  example  of 
the  kind  of  letters  with  which,  at  that  early  period,  the  Christian  priesthood 
were  labouring  successfully  to  supersede  the  Runes  inherited  by  the 
people  from  their  heathen  ancestors.  By  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman 
resident  near  the  spot,  I  haye  been  put  in  possession  of  a  description  of 
this  monument,  so  full  and  so  clear  that  I  feel  no  scruple  in  quoting  it 
here  entire,  and  I  do  so  the  more  readily  because,  though  noticed  in  the 
county  histories,  no  satisfactory  account  of  it  has  been  published  up  to 
this  time. 

The  grave  over  which  this  ancient  monument  is  erected  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  church-yard,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  south  wall  of 
'*  the  church,  and  runs  in  a  south  and  north  direction,  contrary  to  the 
**  other  graves  in  the  burial  ground,  which  all  run  east  and  west.  It  is 
"  covered  by  two  rough  undressed  slabs  of  red  freestone,  to  the  extent  of 
"  seven  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  which  join  each  other 
**  in  the  middle,  and  rise  about  six  inches  above  the  ground.  In  the 
*'  centre  of  each  slab  is  a  socket,  which  receives  the  base  of  an  upright 
**  pillar.  The  pillar  at  the  south  end  of  the  grave,  which  probably  marks 
*'  the  head,  has  evidently  had  a  portion  of  its  length  broken  off,  as  it  is  the 
*'  shorter  by  more  than  a  foot."  I  may  mention  that  since  receiving  this 
description  I  have  learned  that  this  now  shorter  pillar  bore  a  rude  cross 
upon  its  summit,  as  is  distinctly  remembered  by  an  aged  native  of  the 
parish,  still  living,  so  that  the  sacrilegious  mutilation  it  has  suffered  is  of 
quite  recent  perpetration.  '*  The  dimensions  of  this  pillar  •  are  four  feet 
"  four  inches  in  height,  the  breadth  and  thickness  being  about  twenty 
**  inches  at  the  base,  diminishing  upwards  to  fourteen  inches  by  ten.  Its 
*'  lower  half — not  entirely  round,  but  having  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
"  square,  with  the  angles  roughed  off— -rises  about  two  feet  above  the  slab, 
"  and  has  no  marks  of  any  description  upon  it.  It  is  then  marked  by 
•'  three  rings,  or  projections  of  the  stone  entirely  round  the  pillar,  each 
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"  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  grooves  between.  Above  these  rings, 
"  and  for  the  remainder  of  its  length,  the  pillar  is  wrought  into  four  feces, 
'*  slightly  concave.  These  are  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  lower 
ends,  and  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  frame  or  rim,  cut  out  of  the  stone, 
forming  two  convex  projections;  the  outer  one  about  two  inches  in 
'*  breadth,  and  the  inner  about  one.  On  that  looking  westward  is  seen  the 
inscription.  The  letters  are  upright,  cut  into  the  stone  to  a  trifling 
depth,  and  are  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  lines  being  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  grooves.  The  face  looking  eastward  is  covered  by 
a  aort  of  scrollwork,  one  scroll  rising  out  of  and  above  the  other,  and 
"  divided  down  the  middle.  The  other  two  feces  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
pillar  have  no  clear  marks  upon  them,  but  have  feint  traces  of  some 
device  or  other  formerly  existing.  The  other  pillar,  at  the  foot  or  north 
end  of  the  grave,  is  of  smaller  dimensions  and  ruder  appearance,  except 
as  r^ards  its  height,  which  is  five  feet  six  inches,  its  breadth  one  foot 
"  four  inches,  and  its  depth  one  foot.  It  is  of  a  different  sort  of  stone 
"frx)m  the  shorter  column,  being  a  coarse  grained  white  sandstone  or 
"  grit  It  has  a  single  ring  or  projection,  about  half  way  from  its  base, 
'*  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  but  slightly  raised.  The  other  part  is 
"  more  rudely  faced,  and  with  no  discernible  characters  or  device  upon  it 
"  It  slightly  leans  from  the  perpendicular  eastward,  and  apparently  rests 
"  against  a  low  tombstone  of  more  modem  date.  Both  pillars  are  quite 
"  grey  with  lichens  of  various  sorts,  some  of  the  fronds  of  which  are  tufted, 
"  and  above  an  inch  long,  giving  the  stones  a  veiy  venerable  and  ancient 
"  appearance." 

In  addition  to  this  excellent  description,  I  have  been  supplied  by  the 
kindness  of  other  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  with  several  rubbings  of 
this  inscription  and  some  sketches  of  the  stones.  In  all  the  former  the 
letters  may  be  distinguished  as  under,  and  in  the  latter  they  may  be 
completed  so  as  to  coincide.  They  are  the  Roman  minuscules  of  the 
period :  the  words  they  form  are,  like  those  of  the  Bewcastle  cross,  in  the 
old  Northumberland  dialect,  and  when  properly  arranged,  resolve  themselves 
also  like  them  into  alliterative  verse,  thus — 

HiB  TSQMD 

TUDA  SOAAB 

QUJSLM  TEB   FORAN 

FiELS  EBXNAWANGAS  ^FTiEB. 
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The  rabbings,  so  distinct  as  regards  five  of  the  lines,  shew  that  the  sixth 
has  been  nearly  obliterated  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  preceding  lines  indicates 
perfectlj  what  the  last  must  haye  been ;  all  required  to  complete  the 
sentence  being  the  final  syllable  of  the  long  word  erxnawangas,  and,  equally 
obyious,  the  word  SBfftaer ;  so  that  after  many  anxious  examinations  of 
rubbings  and  drawings,  and  the  most  careful  study,  I  must  conclude  this 
transcript  to  be  correct 

Many  attempts  haye  been  made  to  interpret  this  inscription,  but  the 
rude  form  of  the  letters  and  the  limited  acquaintance  of  most  observers 
with  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  have  hitherto  defeated  all  such  trials. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Haigh  again,  and  his  rare  knowledge  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialects,  that  we  are  indebted  for  being  at  length  supplied  with  a 
correct  translation  of  these  lines  ;  and  that  gentleman  gives  it  thus — 

Here  enclosed 

Tuda  Bishop 

The  plague  destruction  before, 

The  reward  of  Paradise  after. 

So  that  these  pillars  are  now  shewn  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  prelate  who 
died  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  also  to  point  out  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
monastery,  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  sea  shore  probably  caused  its 
early  destruction  by  the  heathen  Danes  who,  some  time  later,  wrought 
great  havoc  amongst  the  religious  houses  of  the  north  of  England. 

To  return  to  King  Alcfrid ;  the  last  recorded  act  of  that  prince  was, 
conjointly  with  his  father,  to  assemble  the  Wittenagemote  of  their  king- 
doms for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  successor  in  the  bishopric  to  Tuda, 
who  has  slept  so  long  a  sleep  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard  of  Beckermont. 
No  account  has  been  given  of  the  time,  manner  or  place  of  King  Alcfrid's 
death ;  but  as  the  last  notice  taken  of  him  and  his  acts  refers  to  "  the 
**  year  of  the  great  pestilence,**  there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  he  was  the 
king  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  though  his  name  was  lost  for  so 
many  centuries,  in  the  vague  traditions  of  the  wild  borderers  of  Bewcastle. 

THE   RUTHWELL  OBOSS. 

The  northern  side  of  the  border  land  also  possesses  a  Runic  monument 
of  equal  celebrity,  and  probably  of  equal  antiquity,  with  that  of  Bewcastle, 
standing  now  in  the  Manse  garden  at  Buthwell  in  Dumfriesshiice.  In 
form,  workmanship,  and  ornamentation  this  closely  resembles  the  Bewcastle 
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oolumn,  bttt  differs  from  it  in  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  the  character 
of  the  inscription,  which  is  not  commemorative  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
comprises,  besides  Runic  verses  in  Northumbrian  Anglo-Saxon,  scriptural 
texts  in  the  Latin  character  and  language,  both  arranged  in  columns  two 
or  three  letters  in  width  down  the  margins  of  the  several  feices  of  the 
stones,  the  pillar  being  in  two  pieces.  These  texts  relate  to  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  represented  in  relievo  on  the  central  tablets  round 
which  the  lettering  is  cut.  As,  for  example,  round  that  containing  the 
figure  of  Christ  with  Maiy  Magdalene  washing  his  feet,  we  find  this 
passage — "Atiulit  alabastrum  ungubnti  bt  stans  bbtbobecus  pbdbs 

*'EIUS  ULGBJIOS  GOEFIT  BIGABB  PEDES  EIUS  ET  CAFILLIS  CAPms  SUI 
••  TBROBBAT." 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Runes  on  these  stones,  but  no  satisfactoiy  conclusion  respecting  them 
was  arrived  at  till  Mr.  Eemble  shewed  that  they  formed  part  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  on  the  Crucifixion,  called  the  Dream  of  the  Holyrood,  one 
of  a  collection  discovered  by  Dr.  Blum  at  Yercelli,  and  since  published  by 
the  Record  Commission.  Mr.  Haigh  calls  this  "  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
interesting  discovery  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  field  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities."  This  gentleman  proceeds  to  argue,  and  with  some 
success,  that  the  author  of  this  poem  must  have  been  no  other  than 
Csedmon,  a  Saxon  who  composed  sacred  poems  in  his  own  language  about 
the  period  of  the  death  of  King  Alcfrid  and  the  erection  of  his  monument 
at  Bewcastle.  For  a  more  perfect  description  than  my  limits  allow  of 
this  noble  specimen  of  early  Saxon  art — for  a  most  succinct  and  lucid 
interpretation  of  all  its  inscriptions,  and  an  analysis  of  the  transcripts  and 
readings  of  previous  authorities,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Eemble*s  paper  in 
the  Archaeologia,  and  to  Mr.  Elaigh  s  remarks  published  in  the  Archceologia 
iEliana  for  1856.  As  it  bears  no  names,  and  alludes  to  none  save  sacred 
events,  the  Ruthwell  Cross  has  no  obvious  connection  with,  and  throws  no 
light  upon,  the  early  history  of  our  countiy,  and  is  in  that  respect  of 
inferior  value  to  those  of  Bewcastle  and  Beckermont.  Its  own  histoiy, 
however,  is  curious.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  cast  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Solway  by  shipwreck,  first  erected  at  a  place  called 
Priestwoodside,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Ruthwell,  where  a  church  was 
built  over  it,  within  which  it  stood  for  many  centuries  until,  by  a  barbarous 
edict  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  it  was  thrown  down  and 
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broken,  though  it  remained  in  the  church  till  the  end  of  last  century, 
when  it  was  cast  into  the  churchyard.  The  late  venerated  minister  of 
Huthwell,  Dr.  Duncan,  to  whose  memory  his  country  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  more  good  works  than  this,  collected  the  fragments  and 
erected  the  pillar  in  his  garden,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  From  the 
similarity  of  woikmanship  and  from  other  circumstances,  Mr.  Haigh  infers 
that  this  was  once  a  companion  column  to  that  at  Bewcastle ;  and  that  it 
was  being  carried  off  by  a  band  of  Danish  and  Scottish  marauders  when 
the  vessel  containing  it  was  cast  ashore  by  a  storm.  There  is  certainly 
more  probability  in  this  supposition  than  in  that  on  which  the  Irish  claim 
to  Stonehenge  is  founded ;  and,  for  the  arguments  supporting  it,  I  most 
again  refer  to  Mr.  Haigh*8  most  valuable  paper. 

SCANDINAVIAN  BUNES. 

The  Scandinavian  Eunic  alphabet,  while  it  exhibits  in  the  predominance 
of  straight  lines  the  same  evidence  as  the  Teutonic  of  having  been  used 
chiefly  to  be  cut  in  stone,  wood  or  metal,  differs  from  it  in  the  simpler 
forms  and  smaller  number  of  its  letters,  consisting  as  it  does  of  only 
sixteen  characters,  while,  as  I  have  shewn,  the  Anglo-Saxon  contains 
twenty-six.  Some  characters,  however,  in  the  Danish  series  possess  a  double 
power,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  gives  two  or  more  varieties  of  the  same 
letter.  The  connection  of  Runes  with  the  ancient  worship  of  the  northern 
nations  is  more  apparent  in  the  Danish  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet. 
They  were  said  traditionally  to  have  been  invented  by  Odin,  and  several  of 
the  letters  bore  the  names  of  members  of  the  old  northern  mythology. 
Thus  F  was  called  Freya,  TH.  Thor,  0,  Odin,  and  T,  Tyr.  Professor  Rafo, 
in  his  work  on  this  subject  publiehed  at  Copenhagen,  add  written  in 
Danish  with  a  partial  translation  into  French,  expresses  his  belief  that 
these  ancient  letters  had  their  origin  in  the  Asiatic  countiy  whence  the 
Scandinavian  nations  migrated,  and  points  out  the  resemblance  existing 
between  them  and  the  old  Greek  characters,  which  probably  were  invented 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  The  Danish  series  of  Runes,  in  the  work 
just  named,  is  not  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  our  alphabet ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  place  the  letters  as  ours  stand,  as  shewn  in 
the  diagram.  It  will  be  observed  that  nine,  or  more  than  one  half,  of  these 
characters  closely  resemble  their  representatives  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  series ; 
but  the  greater  advance  of  that  people  in  the  peaceful  arts  is  again  indicated 
by  their  native  alphabet,  containing  characters  equivalent  to  all  the  essential 
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letters  used  even  at  this  day,  besides  others  representing  the  diphthongs 
and  double  consonants  ;  while  the  Scandinavians  had  no  diphthongal  cha- 
racters and  no  separate  letters  to  distinguish  B  from  P,  D  from  T,  E  from 
I,  G  from  E,  or  U  from  Y,  and  on  nearly  all  their  monuments  it  is  left  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to  discover  which  of  these  letters  is  intended. 
In  some,  howeyer,  of  later  date  the  D,  E,  G,  P  and  Y  are  distinguished 
by  a  dot  in  the  letter,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram.  These  were  called 
Stungnar  Eunir  or  pointed  Runes ;  also  the  Eunes  of  Waldemar,  because 
they  occur  in  a  Eunic  series  communicated  in  1289  by  Waldemar  the 
victorious,  King  of  Denmark,  to  Olaf,  the  Skald  of  Iceland.  Joined 
letters,  Bundnar  or  Binde  Eunir  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  These 
consist  of  two  or  more  letters  so  combined  as  to  form  a  monogram.  The 
diagram  gives  several  examples  of  these.  In  some  instances  a  surprising 
number  of  letters  is  included  in  one  of  these  figures,  as  in  a  well-known 
inscription  in  Iceland  which  runs  thus— Hjsb  liggb  halb  Eabtan 
Olatbsom — Here  lies  brave  Kiartan  Olqfsson.  The  eight  letters  of  the 
last  word  l)eing  thrown  into  one  figure,  shewn  in  the  diagram. 

Inscriptions  in  Scandinavian  Eunes  are  abundant  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the 
Norsemen  so  long  maintained  a  footing,  and  the  Northern  and  Western 
Isles,  which  were  colonised  by  the  same  people  and  constituted  a  Nor- 
wegian kingdom  independent  of  the  mother  countiy,  are  singularly 
destitute  of  these  traces  of  their  occupation,  Of  the  Eunic  remains  of 
Scandinavia  Proper  Professor  Eafn's  work  contains  a  vast  collection. 
Those  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  treated  of  in  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson's  Archae- 
ology of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Cumming*s  "  Eunic  and  other 
*'  monumental  remains  in  the  Isle  of  Man." 

THE   BBIDEEIBK   FONT. 

In  this  country  stones,  bearing  Danish  Eunes,  are  very  scarce  and  the 
inscriptions  upon  those  we  have  remarkably  brief.  Till  within  the  last 
few  years  that  upon  the  famous  font  in  Bridekirk  Church  in  Cumberland 
was  the  only  eicample  known  to  exist  in  England ;  and  of  this,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Eev.  James  Carter,  Vicar  of  Bridekirk,  I  am 
enabled  to  produce  an  accurate  copy.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  the  comparatively 
late  period  at  which  it  is  evident  the  work  has  been  executed,  the  conse- 
quently ipff^tiYB  and  mixed  character  of  the  Eunes,  and  the  feet,  only 
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recently  established,  that  the  letters  are  principally  Danish  while  the  words 
are  old  Saxon-English,  have  been  productive  of  much  difficulty  and  some 
confusion  in  the  yarious  attempts  made  to  decipher  this  inscription. 
Analogous  instances  of  these  characteiistics  are  not  wanting  in  the  recent 
histories  of  Runic  inscriptions. 

In  those  in  St.  Molio*s  Cave  in  the  small  island  called  Holy  Island  at 
the  entrance  of  Lamlash  Bay  in  Arran,  Mr.  Wilson  finds  an  occasional 
Saxon  letter  amongst  the  Scandinavian  Runes,  of  which  they  mainly 
consist.  In  some  of  the  Manx  inscriptions  we  find  a  letter  resembling 
the  ordinary  Runic  N,  which  the  context  and  general  sense  compel  us  to 
read  E  as  in  this ;  and  on  the  beautiful  Runic  cross  at  Eirk  Braddan,  all 
the  letters  in  the  sacred  word  "  Ihesus  **  are  rude  attempts  at  Roman 
characters,  except  the  U  which  is  Runic ;  so,  in  the  Bridekirk  inscription, 
A  and  G  are  obviously  crude  imitations  of  the  Roman  form  of  those  letters. 
Of  the  use  of  Norse  Runes  to  form  sentences  in  a  different  language,  a 
curious  instance  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Hunterston  Runic  Brooch  which, 
in  1880,  was  dug  up  near  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  battle  of  Largs, 
fought  in  1 203.  This  beautiful  relic  bears  an  inscription  in  Scandinavian 
Runes,  which  Mr.  Wilson  shews  to  be  in  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  first  mention  of  the  inscribed  font  at  Bridekirk  is  made  in  1007  by 
Camden,  who  says  of  the  Runes,  **  But  what  they  mean,  and  to  what 
"  nation  they  belong,  let  the  learned  determine,  for  'tis  all  a  mysteiy  to  me." 
Dr.  Gibson's  edition  of  the  Britannia  contains  a  letter  on  this  inscription 
written  in  1685  by  Archdeacon  Nicholson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  his  interpretation  was  accepted  by  all  subsequent  commentators, 
including  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  in  the  ArchsBologia  in  1801,  down  to  1820, 
when  Mr.  Hamper,  in  the  same  transactions,  published  an  entirely  new 
reading  of  it.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  ridicules 
Mr.  Hamper's  version ;  and  making  rather  unwarrantable  alterations,  not 
having  seen  the  font  itself,  in  Mr.  Howard's  transcript  as  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hamper,  offers  a  reading  of  his  own  which  he  admits  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
In  1866  Mr.  Ilaigh  proved  that  Mr.  Hamper's  version  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  correct.  The  earliest  and  latest  interpretations  uf  this  famous 
inscription  are  as  follow-* 

Bishop  Nicholson's  reading  was — 

Eb    EkARD    HAN  MEN   EGROCTEN,   AND   TO   DIS   ICEN   BED   WEB  TaNER 
MEN   BROCTEN  ; 
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i.e.,  H^re  Ekard  wa$  converted ;  and  to  this  man's  example  were  the  Danes 
brought. 

The  yelBion  now  receiyed  as  correct  differs  widely  from  this.    It  is — 

RiEABTH  HE  ME  I¥rRO0TB  AND  TO  THIS  MERTH  OEBNB  ME  BBOCTB  ; 

which  Is,  Bxcard  he  me  wroiLghty  and  to  this  form  diligently  (or  yearningly) 
me  brought. 

Of  this  total  incoAgroity  a  considerable  portion  is  due  to  recent  authori- 
ties conunencing  with  the  letter  R,  taking  the  first  figure  which  Dr. 
Nicholson  called  E,  to  represent  no  letter,  but  the  emblem  of  the  Christian 
fiiith,  and  making  the  characters  consisting  of  a  perpendicular  line  with  a 
middle  cross  stroke  into  vowels  instead  of  consonants.  Mr.  Kemble*s 
strongest  objection  to  this  last  version  is  that  the  name  Bicard  is  not 
Anglo-Saxon.  Without  recognising  the  weight  of  this  objection,  for,  sup- 
posing this  font  to  be  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  certain  that 
Bicard*  or  Eichard,  had  then  become  an  English  name,  I  would  suggest 
another  reading,  which  might  meet  Mr.  Eemble's  views  so  far  as  the  name 
is  concerned.  Taking  the  almost  obliterated  initial  marks,  which  are 
certainly  doubtful,  to  have  been  H  E,  or  either  of  these  letters,  I  would 
divide  the  first  word  and  read  it  thus : —  ' 

Heuie,  OB  Hebio,  abth  he  me,  &c.  ; 
Herig  arduously  he  me  wrought. 

The  word  ar^  is  an  old  Norse  adverb,  and  may  be  supposed  to  describe  the 
difficult  nature  of  tbe  work,  as  the  Saxon  gemr  does  the  anxiety  and  care 
with  which  it  was  finished.  I  advance  this  conjecture  with  the  utmost 
diffidence,  for  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  authorities  whose 
abilitj  and  experience  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  are  veiy  far  superior 
to  mine. 

The  only  relations  to  history  borne  by  this  extensively  discussed  inscrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  it  bears  in  the  sculpture  of  the  font 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  crosses,  of  the  retro- 
gression of  the  arts  of  civilised  life  in  our  northern  provinces  during  some 
five  hundred  years  of  warfare ;  and,  in  its  interblending  the  Saxon  and 
None  letters  and  languages,  of  the  progressive  amalgamation  of  the  once 
hostile  occupiers  of  the  country. 

Of  the  other  two  Danish  Runic  inscriptions  known  to  exist  in  England 
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the  next  in  date  of  discovery  is  that  foand  in  St.  Panics  Ghatvhyard  in 
London  in  1 853 ;  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — Eonal  let  legoja 
STEN  THENNsi  AUK  ToKi ;  in  English,  KoruU  caused  this  atone  to  be  laid^ 
and  Toki,  A  sentence  yeiy  meagre  and  insignificant  so  far  as  regards 
historical  interest. 

THE   CARLISLE   BUNES. 

The  third  inscription  in  Scandinavian  Runes  known  in  this  country  is 
that  discovered  about  four  years  ago  on  the  wall  of  the  south  transept  of 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  on  removing  the  plaster  from  the  stones  forming  the 
lower  part  of  the  inside  wall.  The  letters  composing  this  inscription  are 
faint  and  slender,  cut  in  a  stone  rough  hewn  diagonally,  the  deep  chisel 
marks  rendering  it  a  peculiarly  unfieivourable  subject  for  a  rubbing ;  conse- 
quently the  one  procured  for  me  by  a  fiiend  in  Carlisle  is  miserably 
indistinct  and  imsatisfactory,  so  that  by  the  most  careful  tracing  and 
pricking  I  have  not  been  able  to  copy  from  it  much  more  than  one-half  of 
the  characters.  This  roughness  of  the  stone  and  the  slightness  of  the 
lettering  are  doubtless  the  main  causes  of  discrepancy  in  the  readings  of 
the  different  local  antiquaries  who  have  examined  this  inscription.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  author  of  "  The  Northmen 
"  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,"  the  Rev.  John  Maughan  of  Bewcastle, 
and  Dr.  Charlton  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  All  these  gentlemen,  besides 
Professor  Munch  of  Christiania,  to  whose  inspection  a  transcript  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ferguson,  are  now  agreed  that  the  first  word  is  "  Dolfin,"  a 
proper  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  chronicles,  still  in  use  as  a 
surname  in  Cumberland,  and  also  as  a  component  of  several  topographical 
words.  They  also  agree  that  the  last  word  is  "  stain,'*  but  there  all  agree- 
ment ends.  Professor  Rafn  relates  a  circumstance  which  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  these  perplexing  discrepancies.  He  says  that  in  1 834 
he,  with  Finn  Magnusen,  a  great  authority  in  Northern  Archseology,  and 
Tbeophilus  Hansen,  went  to  Herrestrup,  a  village  in  Zealand,  to  examine 
a  group  of  antique  engraved  stones,  and  after  spending  several  hours  in 
vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  the  engraved  marks,  they  were  preparing 
to  depart,  just  as  the  sim  was  upon  the  horizon,  when  one  of  the  party 
happening  to  throw  a  parting  glance  upon  the  stones,  the  faint  marks 
appeared  clear  and  distinct  in  the  gleam  of  twilight,  and  they  were  able  to 
complete  the  object  of  their  journey  by  taking  an  exact  copy  of  the  design. 
After  relating  this  incident  at  some  length,  Professor  Rafn  says,  '*  1  con- 
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**  ceived  that  similar  decayed  inscriptions  rarely  become  clear  by  one  single 
"  inspection  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  most»  of  a  few  days,  the  ordinary 
"space  of  time  that  a  trayeller  can  devote  to  them."  With  such  an 
opinion  as  this  from  snch  an  authority  we  need  not  remark  farther  upon 
the  incongruities  exhibited  in  the  different  interpretations  of  the  Carlisle 
Runes.  As  Mr  Ferguson  adopts  Dr.  Charlton  s  first  reading,  from  a  copy 
supplied  by  Mr.  Purday,  the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  as  Dr.  Charlton,  after  examining  the  stone  itself,  abandons 
this  yersion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  it  farther.  Mr.  Maughan  also 
modified  his  reading  after  examining  the  stone,  and  the  version  he  finally 
adopts  is — ToLFiNN  hbaita  at  Ulphaba  this  stain. 
Doljin  inscribed  this  stone  to  Ulphar. 
Now  this  reading  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  Dolfin  was  the  name 
of  the  last  Danish  governor  of  Carlisle,  expelled  by  William  Bufus  in 
1002  or  3,  when  that  Monarch  took  possession  of,  and  re-buUt  and  re-peopled 
the  ancient  dty,  which  had  long  lain  in  ruins.  This  Dolfin,  according  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  had  a  son,  called,  in  Latin,  Ulphius,  corresponding 
with  the  Norse  Ulf  or  Ulfhar,  who  was  murdered  under  truce,  at  York,  by 
Tosti,  brother  of  King  Harold.  If  we  could  accept  this  version,  and  it  is 
extremely  tempting,  we  might  fairly  infer  that  Dolfin,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  had,  before  his  expulsion,  commenced  the  restoration  of 
the  Cathedral,  destroyed  two  hundred  years  before  by  his  countrymen,  and 
had  caused  this  stone  to  be  inscribed  in  memory  of  his  murdered  son. 

Dr.  Charlton,  to  a  correspondence  with  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information  on  the  general  subject  of  this  paper,  holds  that  this  inscrip- 
tion is  not  monumental,  but  has  had  its  origin  in  the  mere  freak  of  a 
workman,  and  reads  it  thus : — 

TOLFIHM   YBAITA  THASI  BTNB  A  THISI  STAIN. 

Dolfin  wrote  these  runes  on  this  stone. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  correct  view  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
this  inscription  is  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  theories  propounded 
by  these  two  gentiemen ;  and  without  entering  into  any  minute  analysis 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  their  several  versions,  only  premising  that  8o 
hi  as  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  carry  me,  I  prefer  Dr.  Charl- 
ton's, I  would  remark,  that  the  appeamnce  of  the  stone,  with  nothing  save 
the  Runes  to  distinguish  it  from  its  rudely  chiselled  neighbours — ^the 
bintness  of  the  cutting,  consisting  as  it  does  of  littie  more  than  a  series 
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of  mere  scratches,  which  had  disappeared  ages  hefore  hut  for  their  positioii 
in  the  interior  of  the  huilding  and  the  protection  afforded  hy  the  plaster — 
and  its  situation  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  all  militate  against  the  supposi- 
tioD  that  this  inscribed  stone  was  ever  intended  to  serve  as  a  monument  to 
the  son  of  a  chief  holding  supreme  command  over  the  district ;  while  the 
similitude  of  the  stone  to  those  about  it  renders  equally  untenable  the 
suggestion,  from  another  quarter,  that  it  has  been  a  sepulchral  stone 
brought  thither  from  some  other  situation. 

I  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Charlton  underrates  its  importance  when  he 
supposes  the  inscription  to  have  been  produced  merely  by  the  whim  of  a 
workman.  The  remarkable  circumstances  on  which  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  that  the  Runes  are  Danish  and  that  they  commence  with  the 
name  of  the  last  Danish  governor  of  Carlisle,  taken  along  with  the  sup- 
posed age  of  that  portion  of  the  venerable  edifice,  also  agreed  upon,  lead 
forcibly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  relate  in  some  way  to  the  chief  in 
question,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  mystery  to 
suppose  that  the  inscription  is  commemorative  of  DoIfin*s  share  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral — that  this  slight  vestige  of  a  race  from  whom 
the  people  of  our  northern  counties  derive  some  of  their  most  valuable 
attributes,  had  no  sepulchral  or  monumental  object,  but  was  simply  de- 
signed to  indicate  a  pious  work  of  the  last  Northman  who  exercised  any- 
thing like  independent  rule  in  England. 

THE   LION  OF  THE  PIBJBUS. 

My  remarks  have  been  confined  thus  far  to  Runic  remains  in  our  own 
country.  Of  those  existing  in  other  lands,  numerous  as  they  are,  there  is 
but  one  to  which  I  would  now  wish  to  direct  attention — an  instance  where 
a  noble  specimen  of  ancient  Grecian  art,  dating  at  latest  from  five  centuries 
B.C.,  is  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  recording  in  Scandinavian  Runes 
an  exploit  of  certain  Norwegian  warriors,  whose  chief,  fatally  to  himself, 
and  most  disastrously  for  England,  afterwards  acquired  a  place  in  our  early 
history. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  offer,  in  English,  a  notice  of  this  most 
interesting  monument,  but  find  that,  to  some  extent,  I  am  forestalled  by 
the  writer  of  a  short  letter  in  the  AthensBum  of  January  1 5th,  in  which 
attention  is  called  to  Professor  Rafh's  finely  illustrated  account  of  it,  of 
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which  no  translatioii,  partial  or  complete,  has  jet  appeared,  but  from  which 
I  deduce  the  materials  for  these  remarks. 

The  inscription  now  in  question  is  that  upon  the  £Eimous  piece  of  antique 
scolpture  known  as  the  Pirsdan  Lion,  which,  since  1687,  has  occupied  its 
present  position  in  front  of  the  Arsenal  at  Venice,  having  been  brought 
tbither  as  a  trophy  from  Greece  when  the  Venetians,  tinder  Francisco 
MoroBini,  took  Athens  from  the  Turks  who  had  held  it  from  1450.    This 
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Lion,  which  had  stood  from  time  immemorial  upon  the  beach  of  the  port 
called  the  Fireeus,  and,  from  possessing  this  monument,  the  Port  of  the 
Ldon,  had  long  attracted  attention  by  its  high  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  ltd  mag- 
nitude, being  ten  feet  in  height,  and  its  autiquity.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  however,  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  certain  inscrip- 
tions  in  unknown  characters  contained  in  serpentiform  scrolls  cut  into  the 
two  sides  of  this  fine  specimen  of  old  Grecian  art,  that  on  the  right  side 
being  rather  elegant  in  design  and  arrangement.  Akerblad,  a  Swedish 
traveller,  was  the  first  to  discover  that  these  characters  were  Danish  Runes ; 
and  since  his  time  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Antiquarian  scholars 
of  nearly  eveiy  European  country,  including  Wilhelm  Grimm,  the  great 
German  philologist,  and  the  high  Bnnio  authority,  Finn  Magnusen  of 
Iceland.  But  it  is  to  the  persevering  industry,  the  practical  knowledge 
and  great  experience  of  Professor  Eafn  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  satis- 
factory removal  of  all  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  prevented  a 
correct  reading  of  these  inscriptions.  He  has  shewn  that  they  are  written 
In  the  ancient  Danish  or  northern  language — ^in  the  dialect  which  of  old 
was  spread  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and  many  other  countries,  and 
which  still  exists  in  Iceland.  The  orthography  is  that  usually  found  in 
Scandinavian  inscriptions,  and  the  letters  are  Bnnes  such  as  were  in  use 
during  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity  in  those  countries. 

The  inscription  enclosed  within  the  scroll  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
Lion  is  now  read  as  follows — 

AsKUDB :  HJu :  runAB :  Thisab:  thajb  :  Iseib :  auk:  ThuBUFB:  tbubthb  : 
▲UK :  IvAB :  at :  bon  :  Habads  :  Hafb  :  thuat  :  Gbikiab  :  uf  :  huo- 
BATHU  :  auk :  bAnathu  :  In  English — Astnund  cut  these  Runes  unth  Asgeir, 
Thorleif,  Thord  and  Ivar,  at  the  request  of  Harold  Hafi  (or  the  tall), 
though  the  Greeks  considered  about  and  forbade  U. 

The  distinct  portion  of  the  inscription  is  here  given  in  capitals,  whOe 
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the  indistinct  and  obliterated  parts  are  in  minuscular  letters.  It  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  a  large  experience  in  deciphering  similar  records,  and  a 
familiftr  acquaintance  with  the  old  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  must  have 
been  required  to  enable  anj  reader  to  supply  the  defective  parts,  trivial  as 
they  are,  so  as  to  make  them  accord  so  perfectly  with  the  context. 

This  inscription,  it  will  be  seen,  merely  preserves  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  engraved  the  Bunes  upon  the  marble ;  that  upon  the  left  side, 
enclosed  in  a  scroll  of  a  much  less  ornate  character,  relates  the  exploit 
they  were  meant  to  commemorate,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it    It  is  read  thus,  with  the  distinctions  used  in  the  last — 

Hasun  :  VAN :  THir :  Ulfb  :  axTK :  Asicudb  :  auK :  Aubn  :  Hafn  :  tbesa 
THiB  HON :  LagTHU :  ▲  *.  uk :  HABADr :  HAfi :  uf  iabuta  :  upsAistar :  vegna 
GmkiATHiTHis :  vabth  :  Dalkt  :  NaxTthuas :  i :  Fiasi :  UlTBxjm  :  Eon. 
vab:  i:  fabu:  mith:  Raqnabi:  til:  Bumaniu  :  .  .  .  auk:  AfiMSNiu 
In  English — Hakon  MoUh  TJIJ  and  Asmund  and  Om  made  conquest  of  this 
port.  These  men  and  Harold  Hafi  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Qreek  people,  DaJk  is  detained  captive  in  far  lands, 
EgU  is  gone  on  an  expedition  vnth  Bagnar  into  Romania  and  Armenia. 

There  is  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  these  rude  warriors  causing  the  names 
of  their  captive  and  absent  comrades  to  be  cut  in  the  enduring  marble 
along  with  their  own ;  and  the  circumstance  illustrates  a  remarkable  tndt 
in  the  character  of  the  old  Norsemen ;  for,  though  "  stem  to  inflict,  and 
'*  stubborn  to  endure,*"  it  is  known  that  they  were  also  remarkably  suscep- 
tible to  the  domestic  and  social  aiBfections. 

Of  the  names  occurring  in  these  inscriptions,  the  only  one  possessing 
interest  to  us  is  that  of  the  chief  Harold,  sumamed  at  that  period  of  his  life 
Hafi,  or  the  tall ;  and  the  whole  history  of  this  famous  Norse  leader  is  replete 
with  romantic  interest.  He  was  the  sister's  son  of  St  Olaf  Eing  of 
Norway,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Stiklastad  in  1080.  Harold,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  though  according  to  the  Sagas  he  had  even  then  attuned 
the  stature  of  five  ells,  old  Norwegian  measiue, — about  six  feet  three  of 
ours, — ^fought  under  his  uncle  at  this  battle ;  and,  escaping  the  slaughter, 
made  his  way  to  the  court  of  Jaroslav,  Grand  Duke  of  Bussia.  After 
remaining  there  three  years,  and  failing  in  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of 
his  host,  Harold  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  took  service  with  the  Emperor,  and  soon  after  was  made  chief  of  the 
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eelebmted  mercenaiy  coips  oaJled  the  Varangians.  This  body,  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  when  many  refugee  Saxons 
entered  it,  was  eomposed  entirely  of  Scandinayians.  It  was  probably 
to  this  circumstance  and  to  his  princely  rank  in  his  own  country,  that 
Harold  Hafi,  still  a  mere  youth,  owed  his  elevation  to  command  amongst 
them.  He  remained  in  the  Emperor's  service  ten  years  and,  as  the 
northern  Sagas  relate,  distinguished  himself  by  many  glorious  exploits 
and  in  many  countries,  as  Africa,  Palestine  and  Sicily. 

In  1043  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  in  crossing  the  Black  Sea,  being, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  soldier,  he  relieved  the 
tedium  of  the  voyage  by  composing  a  poem  in  sixteen  stanzas,  on  his 
rejection  by  the  parents  of  the  Bussian  princess,  Elizabeth  of  Holmgard. 
One  of  tiiese  verses,  which  is  now  supposed  to  aUude  to  the  feat  of  arms 
leoorded  on  the  Pirsean  Lion,  may  be  given  in  English  rhyme,  thus — 

The  Tirgin  and  the  matron  hoth 

Know  well  that  onoe  at  early  mom, 
Into  the  oity  of  the  south 

Our  hrandifihed  hlades  by  us  were  borne. 
A  palh  we  hewed  with  fiilchions  bright, 

A  monament  our  &me  retains ; 
But  yet,  with  rings  of  gold  bedight, 

The  Rnsaiaa  dame  my  suit  disdains. 

The  poem  appears  to  have  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  rejection 
of  his  renewed  addressee ;  but  it  would  seem  that  his  fears  were  grouudless, 
for  he  married  the  princess,  whose  hand  had  been  denied  him  ten  years 
before,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  made  joint 
sovereign  with  Magnus  the  Debonair,  and  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
succeeded  to  the  undivided  monarchy  of  Norway.  Harold*s  surname  of 
Hafi  was  changed  soon  after  this  to  Hardrada,  or  the  severe,  and  by  this 
designation  he  is  well  known  in  history,  more  especially  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1066  this  King  of  Norway 
invaded  the  dominions  of  his  Saxon  namesake,  in  alliance  with  the  rebel 
Ivother  of  the  latter,  Tosti  the  outlawed  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and 
that  the  allies  were  both  slain  with  thirty  thousand  of  their  army  at  the 
batde  of  Stamford  Bridge  near  York. 

It  was  previous  to  this  batde,  that  English  Harold^s  famous  reply  was 
made  to  the  demand  of  what  he  had  to  ofifer  to  Hardrada  as  conditions  of 
peace :— "  Seven  feet  of  English  earth ;  or,  as  he  is  taller  than  other  men, 
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"  perhaps  a  few  inches  more.**  Though  defeated,  this  invasion  was  most  db 
trous  in  its  consequences  to  the  Saxons  of  England.  Harold  had  to  hasten 
southward,  all  unprepared,  to  meet  the  Normans ;  and,  hut  for  this  Norwe- 
gian inyasion,  and  the  hard  won  fight  of  Stamford  Bridge,  the  hattle  of 
Hastings  might  have  had  a  different  result.  Thus  the  name  that  in 
defiance  of  the  prohihition  of  the  Greeks  was  cut  in  harharous  characters 
on  the  ancient  ornament  of  their  port,  is  associated  with  the  events  of 
the  most  fiateful  passage  in  the  annals  of  England. 

In  connexion  with  the  main  subject  of  this  paper  I  have  but  further 
to  remark  that  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  where  numeral  figures 
oocur  in  a  Hunic  inscription  is  in  that  discovered,  in  1824,  at  Kirgiktorsoak, 
in  Baffin*s  Bay,  which  includes  certain  unusual  characters  supposed  to 
represent  in  figures  the  year  in  which  it  was  cut,  1185.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  discovery  of  this  evidence  of  the  early  visits  of  the 
northern  voyagers  to  the  far  North-West,  tends  to  confirm  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Sagas  of  Iceland,  of  Norwegian  expeditions  to  America,  ages 
before  its  discoveiy  by  Columbus ;  these  accounts  being  overlaid  with  so 
much  obvious  romance,  that  many  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
contain  even  this  amount  of  fact. 

Having  considembly  exceeded  ordinary  limits,  I  must  conclude  abruptly, 
my  subject  far  from  exhausted,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  a  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  field  of  enquiry  which,  so  far  as  is  indicated  in  its  published 
transactions,  it  has  hitherto  overlooked. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TERMS,  CONSIDERED  AS  TENDING  TO 
ENRICH  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  the  Rev,  A,  Hume,  D.C.L,,  dc. 

■ 

(RiAD  2mi)  Deoimbbb,  1858.) 


Some  years  ago,  a  Paper  of  mine  was  printed,  entitled  "  Philosopht  of 
GEOGBAFHicAii  Names,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  £rom  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  hour,  and  in  all  countries,  the  names  of  places 
have  been  imparted  on  fixed  principles.  Though  the  individual  who  assigns 
a  new  name,  may  appear  to  himself  to  act  capriciously,  he  is  in  reality 
Terifying  a  known  rule  unconsciously:  so  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  and  of  a  few  terms  from  foreign  languages,  unlocks  to  us  the 
meaning  of  a  vast  number  of  local  words.  Thus  Eas-ton,  TTes-ton, 
Hor-tOTL,  and  5ut-ton,  represent  places  which  are  related  in  direction  to  a 
larger  central  town;  MiddU-ton  is  the  central  poiat  between  more  im- 
portant extremities ;  Entre  Rios  is  the  country  between  the  rivers ;  Sneorfel 
the  snowy  mountain ;  and  Deux-ponis  the  two  bridges. 

I. — Introduction. 

In  pursuing  researches  of  this  kind,  the  attention  was  sometimes  arrested 
by  a  tendency  of  an  opposite  kind ;  and  one  which  does  not  take  effect  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  reciprocal  action  of  Geographical 
terms,  ia  giving  back  to  language,  significant  and  useful  words.  Few  sus- 
pect that  such  a  fSsust  exists,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  done 
more  than  merely  notice  it,  in  connexion  with  two  or  three  words.  To 
anticipate  a  little,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  words  of  this  kind  include 
the  terms  bayonet  which  <x>mes  from  Bayonne,  delf  from  Delft,  and  muslin 
from  Mosul.  Thus  the  names  of  foreign  places  enrich  the  English 
language ;  and  as  our  productions  are  very  numerous,  English  local  names 
enrich  foreign  languages  in  return.  Sometimes,  as  will  be  seen,  places  in 
any  particular  country  add  to  the  words  of  that  country  itself. 

Though  the  number  of  places  which  have  imparted  terms  to  our  language 
is  large  absolutely,  it  is  smaU  by  comparison.     An  educated  man  might 
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readily  explain  a  hundred  names  of  places,  showing  that  common  terms 
have  become  proper,  before  he  could  produce  a  single  example  of  this 
curious  reflex  action.  The  origin  of  such  words  is  concealed  by  a  variety 
of  disguises,  such  as  the  remoteness  of  the  derivation  in  time,  or  of  our- 
Bolyes  in  place,  or  the  carelessness  of  speakers,  or  the  changes  incident  to 
words  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  language.  Tet,  to  the  antiquary, 
the  philologist  and  the  lexicographer,  most  of  them  are  old  acquaintances ; 
and  when  thrown  together,  especially  with  a  little  grouping  in  classes,  one 
is  surprised  to  see  how  largely  the  Atlas  has  repaid  the  contributions  of  the 
Dictionary.  In  not  a  few  instances,  these  two  principles  are  illustrated  in 
the  same  examples ;  as  we  can  recognise  the  time  and  manner  in  which  a 
geographical  proper  name  was  conferred,  and  again  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  it  added  a  common  noun  to  our  language.  A  few  examples  are  ^ven ; 
but  many  more  will  be  suggested  as  we  proceed. 

F1B8T  PB00XB8 : — TBI  DicnovABT  SxooxD  Fbooiss  : — the  Atlas  bkpats 

■nucHSs  TBI  Atlas.  thx  DionoHABT. 

An  island  in  the  Atlantio,  was  named  from  From  the  Canary  iales  we  deriTe  cemanf* 
a  particular  species  of  extlnot  dog  (conif)  wine,  and  the  canary  bird ;  also  in  oon- 
Canary  iaie ;  and  the  name  is  now  extended  nexion  with  the  latter,  canarj/  seed,  and 
to  a  group  of  thirteen.  canary  colour. 

When  America  was  discoTsred,  the  people  of  A  narcotic  plant,  procured  originally  from 
ft  particular  island  were  in  the  habit  of      Tobago,  was  named  tobacco;  but  it  is 
smoking;  and  fr^m  the  pipe  which  they      now  produced  in  large  quantities  else- 
used,  ofdled  iahak,  the  island  was  named      where. 
Tobago. 

The  word  Archipelago  literally  means  Ore-  The  term  arcMp€lago  is  now  a  common 
dan  sea  (Argeio-pelagos) ;  which  sea  pos-  noun  meaning  a  group  of  islands ;  and, 
Besses  the  peculiarity  of  abounding  in  in  general  Gazetteers,  there  are  fifteen  or 
islands.  twenty  enumerated,  to  which  the  word  is 

currently  applied. 

Near  St.  Bride's  well  in  London  a  prison  The  term  hridewtU  now  means  a  house  of 
was  erected,  and  it  naturally  reoeiTcd  the  correction ;  and  in  some  of  our  laige 
proper  name  of  BrideweU.  towns  there  are  sereral. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  bro-  The  Hotel  des  Gobelins  was  assigned  for 
there  Gobelin,  silk  dyers  of  Pans,  built  a      the  use  of  artists  of  high  standing ;  and 
large  dye-house,  known  as  Gobelins'  FoUy.      the  tapestry  manuftwtored  there  is  known 
It  was  purchased  a  century  after  by  the      as  Oobelin  tapestry. 
King,  and  caUed  Hotel  des  Gobelins. 

A  tribe  from  Germany,  distinguished  by  long  The  Italians,  called  generally  Lombards,  (as 
beards,  were  known  as  the  I«angobaidi,  or  all  British  subjects  are  sometimes  celled 
Longobardi ;  they  settled  in  the  north  of  English,)  introduced  money  lending  into 
Italy  and  gave  name  to  Lombardy.  London.    A  money-lender  or  a  bank  was 

therefore  a  lombard,  and  the  street  in 
which  they  settled  was  Lombard  street. 

*  You  have  drunk  too  much  canarieSf  and  that  is  a  marvellous  searching  wine. 

Shaksp. 
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Let  U8  examine  the  formation  of  such  words  Bynthetically. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  new  or  peculiar  production  should 
be  named  from  the  place  where  it  originated ;  and  this  accordingly  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  process,  with  aU  words  of  this  class.  The  geographical 
allusion  is  obvious.  We  have,  therefore,  such  expressions  as  Derbyshire 
spar,  Geneva  watches,  OmuHdrh  gingerbread,  Yarmouth  bloaters,  Cheshire 
cneeso* 

3.  In  the  next  stage,  the  local  acyectiye  loses  its  geographical  character, 
and  merely  denotes  that  the  articles  are  of  the  kind  produced  in  that  place. 
Thus,  Birmingham  cutlery  means  cutlery  of  the  Birmingham  type ;  and  it  is 
not  meant  that  WMt  rabbit  (rare  bit,)  German  clocks,  Russian  cream,  New- 
foundland dogs.  Paisley  shawls,  Welsh  flannel,  and  Havanna  cigars  are 
produced  at  those  places  respectively.  The  terms,  in  such  cases,  are  used 
in  a  new  and  extended  sense ;  as  when  we  say  that  a  large  quantity  of  pert 
wine  is  produced  in  London.  A  similar  extension  of  meaning  takes  place 
in  words  of  various  kinds ;  though  hypercritics  are  always  ready  to  show  a 
supposed  contradiction.  Thus,  a  man  may  experience  passion  (anger)  with- 
out suffering ;  he  may  subscribe  (contribute)  without  writing  his  name  under ; 
he  may  encircle  (surround)  his  house  by  a  rectilinear  wall ;  and  he  may  be 
a  sycophant  (flatterer)  without  thinking  of  Sk  fig-merchant. 

3.  In  the  course  of  years  a  further  change  takes  place.  The  adjective 
is  quoted  instead  of  the  noun,  until  it  becomes  itself  a  noun,  and  the  word, 
^dien  written,  drops  the  capital  letter.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  toledo  instead 
of  a  Toledo  blade,  and  of  parramalta  instead  of  Parramatta  stufiEl  Two 
classes  of  persons  employ  these  terms ; — ^the  educated  who  stiU  recognise 
the  local  allusion,  and  the  multitude  who  suppose  that  the  word  is  somehow 
descriptive  of  the  thing.  The  idea  of  place,  whether  referring  to  the 
locality  of  the  article  or  merely  to  its  kind,  is  obsolescent,  with  more  or 
less  rapidity.  Thus  we  say  corinthian  brass,  dunlop  cheeses,  epsom  salts, 
macaasar  oil,  peruvian  bark. 

4.  The  last  condition  in  which  the  words  occur  is  when  the  transforma- 
tion is  complete,  and  the  idea  of  place  is  quite  obsolete.  The  proper  noun, 
referring  to  an  individual  place,  has  now  become  common,  referring  to  a 
class ;  and  the  original  meaning  is  left  to  be  traced  by  philologists  and 
others. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  some  of  these  words  in  sets  or  classes ; 
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and  to  notice  that  the  law  of  their  formation  is  general,  and  not  restricted 
to  any  one  sort  of  objects.  The  local  allusion  at  first  appears  as  if  in  large 
characters ;  in  time  these  become  diminished ;  gradually  they  are  ambigu- 
ous or  undistinguishable ;  and  finally,  they  require  artificial  aids  to  bring 
them  into  view. 

II. — Textile  Fabbicb,  am)  Colours. 

\Vhen  we  speak  of  Riga  flax-seed,  Manilla  hemp,  or  Chinese  silk,  the 
geographical  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  seen  by  every  one :  we  merely  refer 
the  material  to  the  district  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  the  quality  is 
supposed  to  be  known  by  inference. 

The  case  is  different  when  we  speak  of  Saxony  cloth  or  wool ;  for,  in 
commerce,  the  finer  kinds  of  Australian  wool  and  their  products  have  the 
term  applied  to  them,  as  being  of  perhaps  equal  excellence.  '  Also,  when 
we  speak  of  Brussels  or  Kidderminster  carpets,  we  only  indicate  a  particular 
kind :  it  is  not  meant  that  they  were  woven  at  either  of  those  places. 

The  geographical  allusion  is  at  least  obsolescent  in  Arras,*  originally  from 
Arras,  in  Artois;  in  Bayeux  tapestry,  a  historical  piece  of  needle-wori£ 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux ;  in  ChantiUy,  Hanldn^  and  Padua 
serge. 

The  manufacture  of  twisted  woollen  thread  was  brought  into  England 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  first  produced  at  the 
village  of  Worsted,  near  Norwich,  whence  the  term  worsted  ;\  and  linsey- 
woolsey  was  first  woven  at  Lindsey,  a  parish  near  Hadleigh,-  in  Su£folk. 
In  modem  times,  the  word  receives  a  sort  of  pimning  application,  as  it 
denotes  a  mixture  of  lin-en  and  wooll-en. — A  similar  mixture  was  called 
drugget,  firom  the  town  of  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  Very  littie  of  it  is  manu- 
factured there  now,  and  the  term  has  become  altered  in  meaning,  so  as  to 
denote  printed  floor-cloths  made  wholly  of  wool. — ^At  the  village  of  Kersey, 
near  lindsey,  and  at  the  mere  beside  it,  Kerseymerel  was  first  woven.     It 

*  Behind  the  arraa  1*11  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process. — Shakbp.,  Hamlet, 

f  The  jearntejf  worsted  mentioned  by  Stabbes,  came  firom  Guernsey. 

I  **  Kerseymere"  is  often  confounded  with  ctuhmere,  a  manufiftcture  from  Oaahmere,  in 

the  Puigaub. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Tale  of  Ciuhmtre^ 

With  ita  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  eTer  gave, 
Its  temples  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as  clear 
As  the  love-iighted  eyes  that  hang  over  iheir  wave? 

MooBi,  Lutia  Rookh. 
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18  now  commonly  called  '*  cassimer,"  and  the  term,  as  in  the  case  of  drug- 
get, is  applied  to  a  totally  different  material.  Kersey*  is  also  an  old  term 
for  doth. 

The  finer  kinds  of  linen  came  from  the  Netherlands,  and  hence  certain 
descriptions  are  still  called  Holland,^  but  formerly  the  term  was  as  general 
as  the  word  linen.  At  Gambray,  on  the  Scheldt,  cambric  was  first 
manufiEUStured ;  dimity  at  Damietta ;  caUcol  at  Calicut ;  damask^  at  Damas- 
cus; fu8fian\\  at  Fustat,  in  Egypt;  gingJiam  at  Guingamp,  in  France; 
$lsa9y^  or  *'  sleasy  holland,"  (a  very  thin  kind  of  linen)  at  Silesia ;  friezii^ 
at  Frieeland ;  and  shalloon  at  Chalons.**  From  Booking,  in  Essex,  we  have 
bockings  ;  baize  from  Baia,  near  Naples  ;  and  diaper  from  Ypres,  (d'Ypres,)!^ 
The  term  sarcenet  denotes  Saracens'  silk ;  and  Gobelin  tapestry  has  been 


•  A.D.  1619;  P*  for  tj  y'des  and  halfe  of  Kyrtey  cloth  for  my  M^  (atij«  iiij<>) 
XT*  ij^ — Shuiiieworth  Accounts, — "  8  yards  of  carsey,'* — Appendix  to  Do.  In  1585  the 
London  Haberdashers  sold  "  Flander-dyed  Kerseys" 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other. 

SHA.K8P.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

f  The  shirt  that  was  upon  his  back 
Was  of  (he  hoiland  fine. 
The  doublet  that  was  over  that 
Was  of  the  lincome  twine. — Old  Ballad. 

1605;  31  ells  of  hoiland  at  ^V^ ; — one  ell  of  hoUand  5/4.  "The  costume  of  the 
**  wealthy,  and  in  most  parts  the  clothing  of  the  poor,  was  supplied  from  abroad."- fTat/e. 

'*  Those  countries  are  rich  and  wealthy  of  themselves,  abounding  with silks, 

*'  TeWets,  satins,  damasks,  sarcenet,  taffeta,  chalet  and  the  like,  (for  all  these  are  made  in 

**  those  foreign  countries.) they  might  sell  them  to  us  for  our  wools,  friezes, 

'*  rugs,  carsieSf  and  the  like.  ....  I  have  heard  my  father,  with  other  wise  sages,  affirm 
'*  thM  in  his  dme,  within  the  compass  of  four  or  five  score  years,  men  went  clothed  in 
'*  black  or  white  frizs  coats,  in  hosen  of  housewife's  canie^  of  the  same  colour  that  the 
**  sheep  bare  them,  and  they  ware  shirts  of  hemp  or  flax." — Stubbes,  Analonue  of  Abuses, 

I  Some  suppose  the  word  is  abridged  from  "  caUmanco,"  a  stuff  made  of  wool. 

S  *'  Hanc  opens  Damasceni  vestem  quidam  pntant  referri  ad  vestes  scutulatas  variis 
formis  luxurientes."  "From  Beruthe  to  Sardenare  is  3  Joumeyes;  and  from  Sardenar 
is  5  Myle  to  Damask."-^MaundeviUe,  1856. 

II  Some  suppose  that  fustian  is  derived  from  foist  in,  because  it  and  bombast  were 
used  as  we  now  employ  cotton  wool,  for  stuffing  and  extending  garments.  Hence  the 
two  English  words  fustian  and  bombast  as  applied  to  language  and  argument.  Chaucer 
says  of  his  knight,  "  of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon ;" — and  in  a  poem  of  the  1 5th  century 
mention  is  made  of  "fustian  and  canvas,**  "  much  fustian  and  linen  doth.** 

Y  1621 :  thre  y'des  ot  fryse  (at  iij"-)  for  a  jerkine  for  my  maister,  ix**  ShuUleworih 
Accounts.    Kffryze  jerkyn  ^■'   lb..  Appendix.     **  French  cloth  or  Jrizard."    lb.,  Notes. 

*^  And  in  his  owen  chamber  hem  made  a  bedde 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons  £Eur  yspredde. 

GHA.UOSB,  O.  7*.,  4138. 

f  f  Fine  cloth  of  Ypre,  that  named  is  better  than  ours. 

Old  Poem :  Libel  qf  English  Policie. 


explained.  Silkt  andently  serica^^  is  named  firom  Seorica,  a  proyince  in 
China;  and  partLCular  kinds  are  known  as  penian,  gros  de  naples,  and 
levaru-ines.  The  material  known  aajane,  formerlj  '*  Grenne"  and  "  Gens," 
was  originallj  Genoese  in  its  production. 

On  the  same  piinciple,  certain  articles  of  dress  are  named,  as  gaakuuf 
(wide  hose)  from  Gascony ;  galligaskins^  viz.,  Gallic-Gascon  {  hose ;  dalmatic, 
an  ecclesiastLcal  yestment,  from  Dalmatia ;  and  cravat  from  Croatia.  This 
last  article  was  introduced  hj  the  Croats  when  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  thus  it  came  into  general  use.  **  A  miUm  bonnet"  (Milan),  reminds  us 
of  the  ttuean  plat  of  our  own  dajs ;  and  "  a  myUyan  fifustyan  ddblytt"  con- 
tains a  double  geographical  allusion. 

In  former  times,  the  FhiygiaQS  were  greatly  occupied  in  making  vests, 
and  hence  the  Latin  term  phrygio  to  denote  a  seamstress  or  work-woman. 
In  like  manner,  " opus  Phrygianum"  or  Phrygian  work,  denoted  embroi- 
dery, and  needle-work  of  various  kinds. 

In  colours,  we  used  to  have  Bristol  red  and  Coventry  blue  ;§  but  Lincoln\\ 
and  Kendall  were  used  as  separate  terms  for  woollen  cloth,  generally  of  a 
green  colour.  Purple,  which  was  formerly  procured  at  Tyre,  is  sometimes 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Tyrian  dye ;  Persian  meant  blue ;  and  indigo^ 
as  its  name  imports,  is  a  product  of  India.  Scarlet  was  also  called  bouhdye^ 
from  the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  at  which  it  was  produced  in  large 
quantities.  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  also  celebrated  for  its  green 
doth ;  and  hence  the  "  albos,  nigros,  virides,  scarleticos,  et  stamford-isAxye," 
of  John  de  Garlande. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  connection  with  a  kindred  subject,  that  "  the 
"term  Lurganrfrenchrcamhric  contains  within  itself  the  history  of  the 

*  The  letters  r  and  /  are  interchangeable,  as  in  bp  for  tc^rap,  lanrer  lanre/,  cofonel 
eoT^nel,  coriander  co/ianer,  tortur  turtfe.  **  Sericvm,  seolo.** — Archhithop  AeffrufM 
Vocabyiary. 

f  The  inner  parts  of  a  horse's  thigh  were  also  called  goacoyns,  Shakspeare  employs 
the  word  noticed  in  the  text,  TS»e\fth  Night,  L  5,  "if  both  points  break,  your  gfukins 
fall."  Compare  this  expression  with  that  in  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4,  ''  their  points  being 
broken,^-down  fell  their  hose.** 

I  The  eastern  part  of  the  modem  Gascony  is  within  the  limits  of  Gallia  Braccaia,  bo 
called  from  the  "  breeches,*'  worn  by  the  inhabitants. 

%  Thence  to  Coventry,  where  'tis  said-a 
Coventry-blue  is  only  made-a. — 0.  B.  Drunken  Bamaby. 

II  See  note  to  hoUand, 

%  **  For  4  yards  of  Kendall  for  Hayde  Marian's  huke." — Kingston  Parish  Records, 
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*•  mmabcbate^  which  originated  at  Gambiay,  was  brought  to  great  per- 
fection throughout  France,  and  is  produced,  of  good  quality  and  in  large 
quantities,  at  Lurgan.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  term  DunfermUne- 
iriahrhoUand**  In  another  part  of  the  same  treatise  the  following  is 
added: — "How  strange  it  is  that  three  such  simple  expressions  as 
•«  *  Damasked  Calico  Fustian,'  '  Cambric  Muslin  Cravat,'  and  '  Diapered 
"  *  Worsted  GaDi-Gaskins '  should  contain  allusions  to  ten  different  places 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa !  One  of  the  simplest  and  least  useful  of 
our  articles  of  dress,  has  tasked  the  capabilities  of  the  human  family  to 
contribute  their  respective  parts,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  basin 
"odhe  Bhine  1"* 

in.—- Akdcai^  AMD  Animal  Pbodugtb. 

The  Newfoundland  dog,  Manx  cat,  and  Skye  terrier,  tell  their  history  in 
their  names.^-The  spaniel  is  a  native  of  Spain,  as  the  greyhound  (Grains) 
is  of  Greece.  Our  domestic  |ms9,  more  properly  *'  pers,"  is  from  Persia, 
and  the  name  is  also  extended  to  the  hare.f  The  Hger  is  said  to  be 
named  lErom  his  resemblance  in  rapidity  to  the  river  Tigris.  The  poJe-cat  is 
is  from  Poland. — ^Among  the  feathered  tribes,  some  proclaim  their  origin, 
as  the  Guinea  fowl,  also  called  "  Gallins  Africana"  and  those  known  as 
Coekin-€hma,  But  many  who  speak  of  Dorkmgs  do  not  know  that  Dorking 
is  in  Surrey ;  or  that  bantama  are  from  Bantam,  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
The  pkeaeant  (in  Latin,  phad-anus)  comes  £rom  the  river  Phasis  in  Georgia, 
and  in  provincial  English  is  still  known  as  a  phasion,\ — ^Among  horses,  we 
have  the  QnUoway  nag,  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Galloway,  in  Scotland ; 
the  harb%  from  Barbary ;  the  littie  ragged  zheUy  from  the  Shetland  Isles ; 
and  the  raghery^  a  similar  animal,  from  the  island  of  Eathlin  or  Baghery, 
on  the  coast  of  Antrim.||    The  hackney  is  sometimes  said  to  come  from 

•  From  "  Two  Essays  on  Spinning  and  WeaTing,"  eontribnted  to  the  Ulster  Jonmal 
of  ArduDology,  hj  the  aathor  of  this  paper. 

t  A  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  contains  a  medisBTal  poem,  forty-four  lines  of  which 
mention  no  fewer  than  seventy-nine  names  for  the  hare !   See  J^Hquia  AtUiquaf  L  IBS* 

I  Phasiani  diountnr  QtiUiehfauana, — John  de  Qarlande, 

%  Up  rose  that  Derrise — ^not  in  saintly  garb, 
Bat  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  bcarh. 

Btbov,  Conair, 

n  Hobby  is  defined  by  Sherwood,  in  1650,  as  <*  cheyal  Irlandois."— "  Of  such  out- 
<*  landish  horses  as  are  duly  brought  over  unto  us  I  speak  not,  as  the  genet  of  Spain, 
"  the  coarser  of  Naples,  the  hobby  of  Ireland,  the  Flemish  roile,  and  the  Scottish  nag." 
HmrwnC»  Description  of  England, 
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Hackney  near  London,  but  the  French  haquenee  is  also  suggested.  In 
France,  the  camargue  is  an  ungovernable  little  horse  from  Comargae  at 
the  Mouths  of  the  Ehone. 

The  leather  known  as  turkey,  russia,  or  morocco,  indicates  two  things : 
first,  the  original  article  manufactured  in  the  coimtry  whose  name  it  bears ; 
and  second,  a  less  valuable  home  product,  in  imitation  of  it.  In  like 
manner,  cordovan  is  a  name  for  a  particular  kind  of  leather  which  came 
from  Cordova,*  in  Spain ;  and  shoemakers,  or  workers  in  leather,  are  known 
as  cordwainers  or  cordiners.  Our  parchment  (charta  pergamena)  was  invented 
at  Pergamos  J  in  Asia  Minor. — ^The  term  Ckedder  is  less  known  in  its  appli- 
cation to  cheese  than  Stilton;  the  former  is  adopted  from  Chedder,  in 
Somerset,  and  the  latter  from  Stilton,  in  Huntingdon.  From  the  plain  of 
Parma,  we  derive  a  product  of  the  same  kind,  known  as  pannesan. — ^The 
down  known  as  eider  is  found  on  a  duck  which  frequents  the  river  Eider,  in 
Holstein ;  and  ermine  was  originallj  the  production  of  Armenia. 

The  designations  of  men  are  scarcely  less  curious.  The  brigand  was 
named  from  the  Brigantes,  because,  like  them,  of  predatory  habits ;  and 
slave  is  derived  from  the  Slavonians,  of  whom  great  numbers  were  reduced 
to  bondage  by  the  Germans  and  Venetians.§  The  term  cyprian  is  some- 
times appHed  to  females,  like  the  worshippers  of  Venus  at  Cyprus ;  and 
the  Bulgarians  gave  to  us  a  word  now  happily  almost  obsolete.  An  Indian 
is  not  necessarily  a  native  of  India,  but  a  man  of  savage  or  primitive  § 
habits ;  a  hlack-a-moor  originally  meant  a  black  Moor ;  and  Bohemian  is  a 
general  term  on  the  continent  for  gypsy.  Swift's  names,  lAliputian  and 
Brobdignagian,  have  become  general,  though  Liliput  and  Brobdignag  are 
only  imaginary  places.     Formerly,  a  flatterer  was  an  ahydocomiU,  from  the 

*  Cordwane,  corinm  denominattim  a  Corduba  nrbe  HispaniiB.  Alias  quoqae  marroein 
vocant,  ab  urbe  Marrocco.  Saracenos  qaoqae  Cordube)^s  nnncnpavit  media  ctaa; 
qa6d  Corduba  tunc  fderit  eorum  Regia. — Junius,  Etymologicum  Anglicanum, 

f  Scriptor  babet  rasoriam,  give  noTaculam,  ad  abradendum  sordes  pergameni  (poich- 
emio)  sire  membrane. — ^Albxakdeb  Neckam,  De  Uten$liibus, 

Cum  plana  pergameniste  preparant  pergamenum, — John  de  Garlande, 

I  '*  Videutnr  interim  apud  Oermanos  id  primitus  nomen  ii  habnisse,  quos  h  fortissimi. 
*'  slavomm  gente  captos  in  servitute  ledegissent.  Postea  vero,  latiiis  extensa  est  signi- 
"  ficatio  Tods  ad  quosTis  ct^usris  gentis  captiros  in  senritutem  redactos.** 

Junius,  Et,  Ang, 
«  S  Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 

PoPB,  Eitay  on  Man* 


ehaiBcter  of  the  people  of  Abjdos ;  a  Frank*  in  Turkey  means  an  inhabitant 
of  Western  Europe  generallj ;  and  a  person  of  great  stature  was  a  Pata- 
gonian.  A  heroic  man  is  a  Trojan ;  a  brutish  or  ill-mannered  person  is  a 
Turk  ;  one  mth  great  acerbity  of  temper  is  a  Tartar ;  and  in  contention 
Gred^  meets  Greek.  A  good  Samaritan,  or  benevolent  man  is  indebted 
to  Samaria  for  the  epithet ;  and  among  religious  denominations,  Romanist 
originates  at  modem  Eome,  and  Moravian  at  Moravia,  in  Austria.  The 
term  Orangeman,  known  chiefly  in  Ireland,  is  derived,  by  a  circuitous 
process,  from  Orange,f  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone. 

Sometimes  modem  writers,  especially  the  poets,  refer  to  a  person  weU 
known,  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  Thus,  Democritus  was 
bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Abderite;  and  from  his 
practice  of  laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  our  old  English  writers  spoke 
of  Abderian  laughter.  In  like  manner,  Aristotle,  who  was  bom  at  Stagiia 
in  Macedonia,  is  often  called  the  Stagirite,  and  philosophers  of  his  school 
the  StagirUes.  On  the  same  principle,  we  have  "  ISamian  sage"  (Pythagoras) ; 
^'Baetrianl  lawgiver"  (Zoroaster);  and  Scian  and  Teian%  muse,  (Homer 
and  Anacreon.) 

IV. — ^Vegetables. 

The  terms  African  Marigolds  and  Swedish  Turnips  are  self-explanatory ; 
but  in  Ribsion  pippins  the  geographical  allusion  is  not  so  distinct.  The 
name  Persian  lily  shows  the  native  country  of  the  plant,  but  the  Latin 

*  Trast  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks, 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells ; 
In  native  swords  and  natiye  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  conrage  dwells. 

Btboh,  Isles  of  Oreece, 

f  It  became  a  principality  in  the  Ifiddle  ages,  and  from  it  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  derived  his  title.  The  Princes  of  Orange  became  also  Sladtholders  of  Holland, 
and  one  of  them  King  of  England.  The  orange  (fruit),  "  though  the  same  arrangement 
"  of  letters  is  a  totally  different  word,"  derived  from  auraniium  or  malum  aureum,  as  if 
one  of  the  golden  apples  which  Hercules  brought  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
The  two  were  onited  by  a  punning  inscription  on  a  medal,  representing  an  orange  tree 
in  flUl  bearing  and  an  oak  tree  prostrated, — **  pro  glandibus  aurea  poma."  Hence  the 
adherents  to  William's  principles  call  themselves  orange  men;  and  they  adopt  the 
arangt  eoloor,  so  named  frt>m  the  fruit. 

I  Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  JSamian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right 

Btboh,  Chi,  Bar, 
§  The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  reftise. 

Btboh,  Is,  cf  Or. 
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name,  ''Lilium  Susianum"  shows  that  it  was  brought  from  Susa.  The 
Narcissus  Japonieiu  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  Japan ;  and  as  the 
ship  which  conveyed  it  to  this  country  was  wrecked  at  Guernsey,  where  it 
grew  and  flourished,  it  is  also  called  the  Quertuey  lily. 

There  aze  many  simple  names  of  vegetables,  such  as  French  beans, 
SewUe  oranges,  Basharif  dates,  Levant  figs.  Spinage  literaUy  means 
Spanish  (Atriplez  Hispanicm);  the  ewrrtou^  formerly  spelled  "corinth," 
was  brought  from  Corinth;*  the  damson,  or  "damaBoene,"  from  Damascus  ;t 
the  acallion  from  Ascalonj ;  the  savoy  cabbage  from  Savoy ;  and  the  rounet' 
val  pea  from  BoncevaJles  in  the  Pprennees.  The  apricot  is  from  AnneDia» 
and  is  called  abricock,§  in  Somerset,  pomum  Annenium  preBcox.  The 
esshaloty  or  French  onion  (Allium  Ascalonicum),  takes  its  name  from 
Ascalon.  An  Irish  peasant's  walking-stick  is  called  a  shsUdagh,  from 
Shillelagh,  in  Wicklow,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  oak  forest.  The  quvnee 
or  malum  Cydonium  (quiddoneum,||  or  cottoneum)  is  so  called  frt>m  a  town 
in  Crete.  The  cherry  is  from  Cerasus  in  Pontns ;  the  peach  from  Persia;ir 
ihefama-gust  apple  frt)m  Famagusta**  in  Cyprus ;  and  the  tarra(fon  (Dragon 
wort)  fi^m  Tarragona  in  Spain. 

As  tea  reaches  us  from  China,  the  various  kinds  naturally  bear  the  names 
of  the  Chinese  districts  in  which  they  were  respectively  produced.  Thus, 
hohea,  congou,  hyson,  and  sottchong,  are  household  and  commercial  words 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  they  are  geographical  terms  on  a  map  of 
China.  On  the  same  principle,  we  have  the  Assam  tea,  from  a  part  of  further 
India ;  and  Paraguay  tea  from  a  district  of  that  name  in  South  America. 

*  "  Currants  vel  corands,  CorirUhiaca  uyn." 

f  "  Old  writers  bave  called  those  that  grow  in  Syria,  near  Damasccts,  damums  or 
"  damask  plums,  and  those  that  grow  in  Spain  Spanish  pmnes  or  plums ;  others  from 
**  the  countries,  are  called  prunes  of  Hungary,  France,  ^c."  "  The  Danuueene  plum  is 
"round,  of  a  bluish  black  colour.*'  The  Counts  of  Aijou  iotrodux^d  the  "prunes 
"  damytyna"  into  Europe. — SarlaiuPs  lUustraiions  qf  SkuU,  AccU. 

I  "  Ascalonia,  ab  oppido  Judfleae  nominata  est."—- Puvt.  "  Hec  aacoUmia,  a  hol-leke." 
NominaU  Iblh  Century. 

S  Whose  golden  gardens  seeme  th'  Hesperides  to  mook, 
Nor  there  the  damzan  wants,  nor  daintie  aJyricock, 

Dbattok,  Polyollnon, 

[j  Similarly  ^tdshion  for  cushion ;  as  "  fyve  skines  to  bottoms  qtdshicnet,  '^^  yj^**' 

iT  Mala  pe$9ica  (ie.  Fersica.)-— i/oAn  de  Oarlande,  13lA  Century. 

**  Very  many  species  of  apples,  Uke  fruits  in  general,  have  deriyed  fheir  names  from 
places  where  they  originated  :— as  the  Manx  oodlin,  Hawthomden  apple,  London 
pippin,  Yorkshire  greening,  Blenheim  orange,  Kentish  codling,  <fec 
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V. — ^WiNE  AND  Spirits. 
The  terms  Devoiuhirs  dder,  AUoa  ale,  Plymouth  gin,  and  others  like 
them  are  suffidently  explanatoiy;  but  it  requires  some  acquaintance  with 
geography  to  know  that  bordeaux  wine  is  frran  a  French  town  of  that 
name,  champagne  firom  a  French  province,  moseUe  from  beside  a  river  which 
gives  name  to  a  French  department,  and  madeira  from  a  Portuguese  island. 

It  18  of  course  still  more  difficult  to  see  that  port  is  from  Oporto,  sherry^ 
from  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  Spain,  cape  from  the  Cape  of  Qood.  Hope,  or 
foumZZon  from  the  province  of  that  name  ia  the  eastern  Pyrennees.  In 
like  manner,  neekar  is  from  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  a  tributary  of  the 
Bhine ;  tokay  from  Tokay  in  Hungary ;  rJiemsh  from  the  Bhine  countries ; 
vemage  from  Yerona ;  and  malmsey, \  anciently  ''malvoisie,"|  from  Malvasia 
in  Greece.!  On  the  same  principle  chian  and  samian  wine  take  their 
names  from.  Chios  and  Samos  ;||  as  Falerman  and  Mamc  in  the  ancient 
tames  did  from  Falemus  and  Massicus. 

•  « l^Qm  notimimiim,  ab  urbe  Xeres,  olim  Eeearie  dicta,  in  Andalusia  HispaniaB 
"  Boetic»  provinda,  ad  oetia  Anas  flnvii  siti,  ande  adTehitor." — Skikhsb. 

t  "  The  names  of  sweete  wynes  I  wold  that  ye  them  knewe, 

Vemage^  vemagiU,  Tine  knte,  pyment  pasqnse,  muscadell  of  grewe, 
Bomney  of  Modim,  bastard,  tfre,  assey,  tentyn  of  Ebrwe, 
Greece,  Mahmuay  capeiicke,  and  daiay  when  it  is  newe." 

"  Te  shall  have  8payneah  wyne  and  Chucoyne^ 
Bose-boloor,  whyte,  claret,  lampyon, 
2yre,  capryck,  and  malvetyne** — Interlude  of  the  Four  Ekments. 

With  him  he  brought  a  jnbbe  of  Maivesie 

And  eke  another  fall  of  fine  Vemage. — Chaucbb,  Shipmannee  Tale. 

Credo  sie  dietom  qnasi  Veronaccia,  ab  agio  Veronensi,  in  quo  optimnm  ex  hoc  genere 
Tinnm  crescit. — SnnnB.  De  Tisle  de  Candle,  il  lenr  venoit  tree  bonnes  Malvoities 
et  greitaehes  (gemaches  on  vemaeheef)  dont  ils  estoient  largement  serris  et  comfortez. 
Fmissabt. 

«  Throw  him  into  the  mabtuey  butt  in  the  next  room.'* 

Shaxspbaab,  Michard  Til. 
**  The  arrant  molmMy-nosed  knare, — ^Bardolph.** 

Shakspbabb,  2  Henry  IV. 

I  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoieie, 
Bring  pasties  of  &e  doe ; 
Let  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 
And  fldl  our  trumpets  blow. — Soon,  Marmian, 

%  Aiiusium  nempe  vel  Arrisium  promontoiium  est  insulae  Chii,  Tulgo  nunc  Msirisia 
Td  Malrasia  corrupts  nunoupatur,  atque  inde  yinum  hoc  denominatnm.-^uwius. 
Stnbo  says,  in  treating  of  Chios, "  Aryisius  is  a  rough  district  without  a  haren,  of  about 
"800  stadii,  and  producing  the  best  wine  in  all  Greece."  Virgil,  in  his  Eclognes,  alludes 
to  the  place  under  the  oldest  form  of  the  name : 

"  YiDA  novum  fundam,  calathis  Arvisia  nectar.^-^v.  71.  ^^ 

II  A  land  of  sUves  shall  ne'er  be  mine : 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine.— Btbob. 
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Among  the  various  kinds  of  spirits,  the  general  terms  lri$h  whiskey  and 
Scotch  whiskey  denote  colour  and  quality  rather  than  place;  hut  feriniosh 
and  glenlivat  are  distilled  at  places  of-  the  same  name  in  Scotland,  and 
innishowen  is  from  the  district  of  Lmishowen  adjoining  Londonderry. 
Genuine  hollands  are  brought  from  Holland ;  and  the  best  cognac  from 
Cognac  in  France. 

VI. — Earths  and  Minerals, 

The  terms  Swedish  iron,  Caen  stone,  and  Aberdeen  granite,  explain  them- 
selves ;  but  few  think  that  parian  marble  came  from  the  island  of  Paros  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Nitre*  is  from  Nitria,  a  province  of  Egypt ;  and 
it  was  usual  to  speak  oi  terra  Cimolia,  Chia,  Umbria,  Samia,  &c.  We  have 
also  copper ^  literally  the  metal  from  Cyprus  ;f  chalyhs  (steel)  and  chalybeate 
from  the  Chalybes  of  Galatia ;  chalcedony  from  Chalcedon ;  the  agate  from 
Achates,  a  river  of  Sicily ;  syenitel  from  Syene  in  Egypt ;  and  permian  from 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm  in  Russia.  Cfypsum,  in  Derbyshire  vulgarly 
called  "  Gibson,"  is  from  Egypt§ ;  and  the  turquoise  takes  its  nan^  from 
Turkey.jl  The  magnet,  anciently  *'  magnes,"  is  a  production  of  Magnesia,ir 
in  Asia  Minor.  Three  metals  little  known,  Yttrium,  Erbium  and  Terbium, 
all  take  their  names  from  Yttrium  in  Sweden.  Slrontian  is  from  Strontian 
near  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyleshire. 

The  principle  is  illustrated,  also,  in  the  case  of  coins.  For  example,  the 
bezaunty  in  heraldry,  was  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  gold  coin  of 
that  name ;  and  the  latter  was  so  called  from  having  been  stamped  at 
Byzantium,**  now  Constantinople.    The  guinea  was  supposed  to  be  made  of 

*  NitnuD,  a  Nitria  proTincia,  nbi  inaxime  nasci  solet,  nomen  accepit. — Jbhomi. 

f  In  Cypro,  prima  fbit  eris  invendo.^PLiHT. 

}  Scientific  works  contain  many  such  terms,  as  labrmior-ile,  baikal-ite,  ural-itit, 
arro^on-ite,  greenogk-ile,  tamooic-iJtet  (from  Tamowitz,  Silesia,)  &c.,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  obvioas. 

S  The  "  Pictorial  Vocabulary,"  in  vol.  I.  of  Mr  Mayer's  Library  of  National  Antiquities, 
has  the  following  quaint  entry.    "  Hoc  egiptum,  a  egyp-stone." 

II  It  belongs  rather  to  Persia  and  Thibet 

%  Take  the  ston  tliat  Titanos  men  name, 

Which  is  that  ?  qnod  he.    Magnetia  is  the  same. 

Chaucbb,  <7.7*.  16,941. 
The  Ademand,  that  is  the  Schipmannes  ston,  that  drawethe  the  Nedle  to  him. — 

Maundsvillb. 

**  Eat  nomisma  qnoddam  vetus  ab  occldentalibas  Imperatoribns  Byzantii,  sive  Con- 
stuitinopoli  piimom  casnm.  Erat  Bisanteum  aureum  et  album  sen  argenteum.  Bisan- 
teum  album  valebat  duobus  solidis  nostras  pecnnia. — Lt>.  "After  Dandrenoble  to 
"  Gonstantynoble,  tliat  was  wont  to  be  clept  Bezanztm.'^ — ^Mavkdbtillb. 
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gold  brought  from  Guinea,  in  Africa;  just  as  certain  yellow  tokens  are 
vulgarly,  but  untruly,  called  California  sovereigns  at  present.  The  dtieat* 
was  a  Ducal  coin  of  northern  Italy ;  the  money  formerly  known  as  "  marks 
"  lubs  "  was  coined  in  the  free  dty  of  Lubec ;  the  florin,  now  an  English 
coin,  is  fiiom  Florence ;  and  the  old  Irish  halfpenny,  known  as  a  crony-hawn, 
was  made  of  the  copper  from  the  Crone-bane  copper  mines  in  the  Yale  of 
Ovoca,  Wicklow. 

VII. — Terms  in  LrrERATUBB. 
Our  AiKemBums,  whether  representing  institutions  or  publications,  are 
derived  from  the  temple  of  ]Vlinerva  at  Athens  ;  academies  from  the  groves 
of  Academus,  where  Plato  taught ;  and  lyceuim  from  the  Lyceum  at  Athens, 
in  which  AristoUe  taught.  From  the  district  of  Attica,  in  which  Athens 
was  situated,  we  derive  several  words,  and  sometimes  one  word  has  several 
meanings.  Thus,  an  elegance  of  speech  is  known  as  an  atticism^  and  when 
there  are  several  in  discourse,  we  are  said  to  season  it  with  Attic  salt ;  while 
in  Philology,  that  which  is  delicate,  correct,  and  pure,  is  attic.  We  have 
also  the  attic  order  in  architecture,  and,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  attic 
portion  of  a  house.  The  Spartans  and  other  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  fond 
of  abbreviated  expressions,  and  hence  the  words  laconic  and  laconism  ;  also, 
a  treatise,  consisting  of  short  pithy  sayings  is  called  lacon.  The  Vascones 
or  Gascons  were  greatly  addicted  to  boasting  and  untruth,  and  hence  such 
language  is  denominated  gasconade.  From  Home,  whose  language  was 
corrupted  in  the  middle  ages,  arose  the  Bomance  language,  and  hence  our 
terms  romance,  romantic,  &c.  Some  important  speeches  of  Demosthenes, 
respecting  the  town  of  Olynthus,  in  Macedonia,  were  called  his  olyiithiacs; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  philippics,"  the  term  has  become  generalized. 

The  art  of  printing  was  brought  to  perfection  by  slow  degrees,  and 
various  countries  contributed  more  or  less  to  its  improvement.  We  have 
therefore  types  known  as  German  text,  old  English,  italic,  egyptian^ 
Roman,  and  gothie.  The  Arabic  numerals,  which  we  derived  remotely 
from  Arabia,  superseded  the  Roman  notation  by  letters,  found  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  Rome.  The  atlas,  whose  maps  carry  the  world  on  their 
&ce,  is  connected  with  the  Atlas  mountains,  where  the  royal  astronomer 
lived,  who  was  said  to  carry  the  world  on  his  back.  The  olympiad  in  time 
was  derived  horn  Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  games  were  cele- 
biated  periodically ;   and  Mount  Parnassus,  the  fabled  residence  of  the 


"  How  now,  a  rat?  dead,  for  a  ducat  j  dead.'* — Shakspeaue— //am<V/. 
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Muses,  gives  us  a  term  which  is  applied  to  poets  and  poetry  in  general. 
A  determined  man  crosses  the  Rubicon,  as  Ceesar  crossed  the  river  within 
which  his  duty  lay ;  and  a  person  in  a  remote  and  little  known  district,  is 
said  to  reside  in  Ultima  Thule,  from  the  name  which  Tacitus  gave  to  the 
most  northern  island  in  our  seas.  An  impracticable  scheme  is  said  to  be 
Utopian,  from  Utopia  (literally  "  no  place,")  described  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 
A  portion  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  was  said  to  produce  a  disagreeable  gas, 
which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  the  features ;  and  hence  a  sardonic  grin 
came  to  mean  a  contemptuous  snule. 

VIII. — Manufactured  Articles. 
We  read  in  Chaucer  of  a  "  Shefeld  thwitel,"  which  a  miller  bore  in  his 
hose ;  and  elsewhere  of  Ripon  rowels,  MUan'*  steel,  and  Bilbao^  blades. 
But  the  term  bilbo€s,l  formerly  much  in  use,  is  not  so  readily  understood  ; 
it  indicates  manacles  or  fetters,  also  manufactured  at  Bilbao.  The  ancient 
name  of  Birmingham  (Brom-wych-ham)  is  still  preserved  by  the  common 
people ;  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  contemptuously  transferred  to  cheap 
and  flashy  jewelleiy,  all  of  which  is  known  as  brummagem. 

Of  warlike  implements,  the  carronad^  comes  from  the  Carron  iron  works, 
in  Scotland;  the  pistol  from  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany;  the  polesxe  from  Poland; 
the  bayonet  from  Bayonne,  in  Frauce ;  and  the  javelin  from  the  Gaveloces 
or  Frieslanders.il  A  balearius  was  originally  a  slinger,  from  the  Balearic 
isles  ;  but  afterwards  the  word  came  to  mean  a  bowman.ir  A  burgonet  is 
a  helmet  of  Burgimdy. 

*  Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel 

In  mail  of  plate,  and  Milan  steel.-^ScoTT,  Marmion, 

f  Bilbo,  a  short  sword. — Ancient  Dictionary, 
Like  a  good  hUbOf  hilt  to  point. — Shaksp.,  Merry  Wives,  iii.,  5. 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe."  Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  i.,  1. 

I  Methought  I  lay,  worse  than  the  mutinies  in  the  biiboei. — Shaksp.,  Hamlet,  v.,  2. 

S  Hairy -faced  Dick  is  a  man  of  his  trade. 
He  stands  by  the  breech  of  a  long  carronade. 
The  linstock  glows  in  his  bony  hand, 
And  he  watches  the  giim  old  skipper's  command. 

Bentley'i  Miscellany. 

II  "Frisones  igitar.  ...ipsam  Willielmnm  (de  Hollandia),  cnm  jacolis  quae  Tulga- 
**riter  Oaveloces  appellant,  quorum  mazimani  notitiam  habent  et  usum,  Danisque 
"  securis. . .  .e  yestigio  hostUiter  insequebantur." — M.  Paris,  1256. 

^  In  like  manner,  Cotgvave  writes  in  1650: — "Archer,  a  warder  in  a  town  or 
**  fortibsse,  whose  weapon,  at  this  day  a  halberd,  was  in  old  time  a  bowe  and  airowes." 
Among  ourselves  there  are  grenadiers,  though  the  grenade  is  not  now  in  use ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  Sheriffs  attendants  will  be  denominated  Javelin-men,  long  after 
the  present  implements  of  office  have  been  abandoned. 
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The  fiaere  was  invented  by  Sauvage,  in  1650,  at  the  Hotel  St  Fiacre  ; 
the  eoack  came  from  Kotsee,  in  Hungary ;  the  landau  from  Landau,  in 
BaTaria ;  and  the  berUn  from  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

The  name  American  clipper  suggests  the  history  of  the  thing ;  and  so 
does  Venetian  gondola.  A  brigantiiie  is  a  piratical  sort  of  vessel,  and,  like 
"brigand,"  is  derived  from  the  Brigantes.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
argosy  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Jason's  ship,  Argo,  but  it  is  more 
correctly  derived  from  the  port  of  Bagusa,  which  sent  forth  many  of  the 
kind.* 

The  vases  known  as  etruscan  were  manufa,ctured  in  the  ancient  Etruria 
or  Thuschia  (modem  Tuscany);  but  there  is  a  modem  Etruria  in  the 
English  district  known  as  the  Potteries.  '* Staffordshire  ware"  is  an 
interesting  expression ;  for  while  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  local  allusion, 
the  manufacture  is  sufficiently  described.  Ordinary  porcelain  is  called 
china,  because  the  best  kinds  were  brought  frt)m  China ;  and  the  commoner 
sort  o£  earthenware  is  called  del/,  because  brought  from  Delft,  in  HoUand. 
Sevres  china  is  a  double  geogmphical  expression,  indicating  a  rare  and 
beautiful  kind  of  porcelain,  manufactured  at  Sevres,  in  France. 

The  artesian  well  is  imitated  from  those  at  Artois,  in  France  ;  arabesque 
indicates  the  Arabian  mode  of  ornamentation ;  and  a  cremona  is  a  violin 
manufactured  at  Cremona,  in  Italy,  The  practice  of  japanning  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan;  polonies  are  sausages  from  Bologna;  and  watches 
having  been  invented  at  Nuremburg,  in  Germany,  were  known,  during 
their  early  history,  partly  from  their  shape  and  size,  as  Nuremburg  eggs. 

IX. — ^Peouliab  Words. 

Near  the  modem  town  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  the  ancient 
Chersonesus,  now  the  Crimea.  It  is,  however,  a  peninsula,  and  hence  this 
term  became  generalized,  even  in  ancient  times,  so  that  chersonese^  means 
a  peninsula.  In  like  manner,  moimtains  in  general  are  called  Alps  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  we  speak  of  Alpine  solitudes.     From  the  Delta 

*  "  He  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripoli^,  another  to  the  Indies :  I  understand,  more- 
"  over,  upon  the  Bialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England." 

Sbakbf. — Merchant  of  Venice. 

f  The  tyrant  of  the  Okeraoneee 

Was  Freedom's  best  and  brayest  Mend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Bliltiades. 

Btron. 
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at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  aUuvial  deposit  at  the  mouths  of 
other  rivers  is  called  a  delta,  A  person  shunning  Sq/Ua*  Mis  into 
CharyhdiSf  or  runs  from  one  extreme  to  the  other; — the  allusion  being  to 
the  dangers  of  the  strait  of  Messina.f  The  river  Marauder,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  celebrated  for  its  tortuous  course,  and  bence  the  verb  to  msander,  with  a 
cognate  noim  and  a(yectLYe.  From  Volcano,  in  the  Lipari  isles,  where 
Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have  a  foundry,  vulcano  comes  to  denote  a  burning 
mountain.^  The  Cimmerians,  of  Scythia,  were  supposed  to  inhabit  a 
Goimtty  where,  from  local  causes,  the  sim  was  rarely  seen,  and  thus  we 
procure  the  expression  eimmerian  gloom. 

A  prison  in  which  life  and  comfort  are  little  regarded  is  called  a  hostile, 
from  the  Bastile  formerly  destroyed  in  Paris  ;  a  borough  prison  is  usually 
a  bridewell,  for  reasons  already  assigned ;  and  from  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
which  was  appropriated  to  lunatics,  and  commonly  called  "  Bedlam,"  the 
term  "  bedlam  **  is  used  to  denote  any  bouse  for  the  insane.  From  the  fish- 
market  in  Bilingsgate,  London,  we  derive  the  term  hilingsgate,  meaning 
abusive  language  such  as  is  common  there;  and  a  seductive  mode  of 
persuasion,  called  blarney,  is  said  to  be  acquired  at  Blarney  Castle,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  local  term  ectdlavogue  (to  murder),  is  derived  from 
Scullabogue  bam  in  Wexford,  which  was  burnt  in  1798,  with  the  prisoners 
it  contained. 

The  purgative  root  called  jalap  comes  frx)m  Xalapa,  in  Mexico ;  and 


*  "  When  I  Bhon  Scglla,  your  fiither,  I  faU  into  CharybdUt  your  mother.* 

Shakbp. — Merchant  of  Venice, 

f  Dire  Scytta  there,  a  scene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdia  fiUs  the  deep  with  storms ; 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rambling  caves, 
The  rough  rock  roars,  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

PopH. — Homer*9  Odyttey, 

It  hisses  and  seethes,  it  welters  and  boils, 

As  when  water  is  spurted  on  fire. 
And  skyward  the  spray  agonizingly  toils, 

And  flood  over  flood  sweeps  higher  and  higher, 
While  the  foam,  with  a  stunning  and  honible  sound 
Breaks  its  white  way  through  the  waters  around. 

MAiroAif — Schiller, 

I  In  Gycyle  is  the  Mount  Ethna, .  .  .  and  the  Wlcanes,  that  ben  evermore  brennynge 
.  .  .  and  Men  seyn,  that  the  Wlcanea  ben  Weyes  of  Helle. — Maundbttlle. 
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Uerling,  as  applied  to  coin,  is  taken  from  the  Easterlings* — riz,,  the 
FrusaiaDS  and  Pomeranians,  who  taught  working  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
pwrri8'dance\  of  former  times  was  introduced  from  Morocco,  the  performers 
being  often  dressed  in  imitation  of  Moors ;  and  troy  weight  is  so  named 
from  Trojes,  in  France,  where  it  was  employed  at  the  large  feirs  of  former 
tames.  From  Spa,  in  the  Netherlands,  mineral  springs  in  general  are 
called  spas  ;  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  gives  us  the  word  seicUitz,  as  applied  to  a 
medicinal  draught;  and  seltzer  water  (properly  "  selters"  water)  is  derived 
from  Lower  Selters,  near  Mayence.  Sal-ammoniac  was  originally  procured 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  the  jointed  or 
German  flute  was  introduced  from  Germany ;  and  VauxhaU  slices,  remark- 
able for  their  thinness,  were  characteristic  of  Yauxhall  gardens,  near 
London.  The  colour  prussian  blue  was  first  made  at  Berlin ;  and  hydro- 
cyanic  acid,  obtained  from  it,  was  thence  called  prussic  add. 

The  genuine  eau-de-eologne  is  manu&ctured  at  Cologne ;  and  the  Douay 
Bible  was  printed  in  1610,  at  Douay,  in  France.  A  pharos  is  a  light-house, 
so  called  from  that  at  Pharos,  near  Alexandria. — ^The  SdUque  law  is  derived 
frt>m  the  river  Sala,  X  the  original  seat  of  the  Franks ; — and  by  it  "  the 
crown  cannot  descend  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff." — ^A  member  of  Parliar 
ment  is  said  to  accept  the  ChUtem  Hundreds^  when  he  resigns,  the  term 
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Azmales  yero  nostrl  a  Germanis  Dani®  vicmU,  (quos  ab  orientali  hino  sita 
«<  etiam  hodi6  Eeuterling*  appeUamos,)  dedncunt" — Spblmakn.  -  A  coriotis  derivation 
is  fl^ven  in  the  Dictionarj  of  John  De  Garlande.  **  Trapezete  numerant. . .  ,9UrUngo9 
**  a  Bto  staa,  et  lingo,  -is,  quasi  lingens  statum  hominis." 

f  *'  Many  who  indulge  in  these  sports  cover  their  faces  with  soot,  and  assume  a  foreign 
'*  species  of  garb,  that  tibiej  may  appear  to  be  Moon  ;  and  they  are  thought  to  have  come 
**  from  a  country  very  remote,  and  to  have  brought  this  rare  species  of  amusement  with 
"  them." 

\  In  temm  Salicam,  mulieres  n^  sucoedant. 

No  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land; 
Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meissen. 

Shaksp. — ffenr^  V, 

S  "  An  acceptance  of  '  the  Ghiltem  Hundreds  '  is  a  form  which  has  no  other  meaning 
"than  that  the  Member  accepting  resigns  his  seat.  No  office,  having  emolument 
"  attached,  can  be  conferred  by  the  Crown  on  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"  without  his  thereby  yacating  Ids  seat,  and  it  is  only  by  obtaining  office  that  a  Member 
**  can  rid  himself  of  the  duties  which  any  body  of  constituents  may  impose  even  without 
«his  consent;  the  Crown,  therefore,  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  at  large,  is  always 
*<  ready  to  confer  on  any  Member  *the  Stewardship  of  her  Majesty's  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
**  the  Stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  Poynings,  of  East  Hendred  and  Northstead,  or  the 
''Escheatorship  of  Munster,'  sinecures  which  he  continues  to  hold  till  some  other 
"Member  solicits  a  similar  accommodation." 

Don's  Parliamentary  Oompanion, 
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being  derived  from  the  Chiltem  hills,  in  Buckingbamfihire. — The  phrase  to 
V  run  the  gauntlet*  "  is  a  corruption  from  "  run  the  Ghent  loop,"  a  sort  <^ 
military  punishment  which  originated  at  Ghent — ^Du  Gauge  tells  us  that 
aleantara  was  a  name  for  a  stone  bridge,  from  one  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain. 

There  is  often  a  duplicate  process  visible  in  the  derivation  of  words  of 
this  class,  the  geographical  term  being  first  transferred  to  a  person,  and 
from  him  to  a  thing.  Thus  Brougham,  in  Westmoreland,  gives  title  to  a 
peer,  and  from  him  again  is  derived  brougham,  indicating  a  particular  kind 
of  carriage.  Another  carriage  is  called  a  clarence,  from  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence (afterwards  WDliam  lY.),  whose  title  was  derived  from  the  district  of 
Gkrence,  surrounding  Clare  Castle,  in  Suffolk.  Bridgewater,  in  Somerset, 
gave  title  to  a  dynasty  of  earls,  the  last  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hemy 
Egerton,  procured  the  publication  of  works  known  as  the  Bridgewater 
treatises.  Another  earl  derived  his  title  from  Orrery,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  and  a  curious  planetarium,  dedicated  to  him,  was  known  by  this  name. 
Since  that  time,  orrery  has  been  a  well-known  common  noun.  An  eail 
who  derived  his  title  from  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  was  fond  of  eating  thin  slices 
of  meat  between  similar  pieces  of  bread ;  hence  the  word  sandwiehy  which 
in  common  with  the  foregoing  words,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  new 
term  for  a  new  thing.  Pinchbeck,  in  Lincolnshire,  gave  name  to  a  tn<>|i 
who  invented  the  yellow  metal  pinchbeck,  formerly  a  substitute  for  gold. 
Finally,  the  maxarine  hood,  like  mazarine  blue,  was  derived,  by  a  some- 
what similar  process,  from  the  Duchess  de  Mazarin. 

X. — Exceptions. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  all  the  preceding,  that  every  local  term, 
associated  with  any  particular  object,  expresses  the  origin  of  that  object,  or 
the  source  fit)m  which  it  reached  us.  On  the  contraiy,  foreign  names  are 
sometimes  given  from  mere  caprice,  or  from  ignorance,  or  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  language ;  and  thus  the  inquirer  is  liable  to  be  led  into  occasional 
mistakes.    For  example,  sealing-wax  was  originally  called  Spanish  wax. 


•  When  a  soldier  had  heen  conyicted  of  theft,  or  any  similar  offence,  the  men  of  his 
Company  were  arranged  in  two  rows,  each  armed  with  a  strong  rod.  The  calprit  was 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  ohliged  to  run  from  one  end  of  the  lane  to  the  other,  each 
man  striking  him,  if  possible,  as  he  passed.  In  our  own  days  Uiere  is  no  mode  of 
escape  left  to  the  offender.  In  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia,  a  man  walks  backward 
slowly,  with  a  bayonet  presented  to  the  culprit's  breast;  and  the  latter  is  thus  obliged  to 
move  slowly  on,  the  blows  descending  on  him  thick  and  heavy  from  both  sides. 
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because  a  material  employed  in  maMng  it  was  called  Partuyal  wax.  **  The 
expression  Spanish  wax  is  of  little  more  in^^rt  than  the  words  Spanish 
green,  Spanish  flies,  Spanish  grass,  Spanish  reed,  and  several  others ;  as 
"  it  was  formerly  customazy  to  give  to  aU  new  things,  particularly  those 
"  which  excited  wonder,  the  appellation  of  *  Spanish.'  "*  It  is  on  this 
principle,  no  doubt,  that  we  speak  of  Indian  ink,  Jm^ian-rubber,  Indian 
com,  or  Turkish  com,  and  Spanish  juice. 

A  few  words  of  this  class  require  special  notice.  The  domestic  turkey 
appears,  from  its  name,  to  be  a  native  of  the  Turkish  dominions ;  yet  it  has 
been  well  ascertained  that  it  reached  Europef  from  America.  The  impres- 
sion, however,  that  it  was  a  native  of  some  part  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
shows  itself  in  various  forms.  Sir  John  Chardin,  while  calling  the  fowls 
•*  poulets  d*  Inde"  and  "  coqs  d'  Inde"  declares  that  they  have  come  from 
the  West  Indies ;  and  before  1600  they  were  spoken  of  as  **  Guiney  cocks." 
In  France  they  are  still  called  dindons  (i.e.,  d'Inde),  and  in  German, 
kdUkutiseher^  as  if  from  Calicut.  An  English  writer  learning  that  "  capons 
"of  grease"  (viz.,  &t  caponsj)  were  served  up  at  an  entertainment  in  1467, 
gravely  infers  that  they  were  capons  of  Oreecs,  and  of  course  Turkeys  !— 
The  word  gin  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  geneva,  and  it  is  therefore 
inferred  that  gin  comes  from  Geneva,  also  that  the  best  kinds  axe  manu- 
&ctured  there.  But  there  is  in  reality  no  geographical  reference ;  language, 
in  its  capricious  changes,  having  only  shown  a  coincidence  with  a  well 
known  term.  The  original  word  geneva,  of  which  gin  is  merely  an  abbre- 
viation, is  formed  from  the  French  "  Grenevre,"  meaning  the  juniper  or 
berries  which  impart  the  peculiar  flavour  and  quality. — ^The  vegetable 
known  as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  illustrates  also  this  curious  coincidence 
in  language.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jerusalem  ancient  or  modem ;  but 
is  the  tuber  of  a  species  of  sun-flower,  originally  called  by  its  proper  and 

*  Becknumn's  History  of  Inventions,  by  Fnncis  and  Giiffith ;  vol.  L,  p.  146. 

f  Hops  and  turkeya,  oarp  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  aU  in  one  year. 

Pop,  Rhyme,  temp.  Hen.  VITI, 

\  "  Capons  of  grease  ;  3  of  a  dish ;"  from  a  wedding  dinner,  preyions  to  1390. 

WiU  Scadlocke  he  kild  a  backe, 

And  Midge  he  kild  a  doe ; 
And  Little  lohn  kild  a  hart  of  grecue 

Five  hundreth  foot  him  fro. 

BiTsox,  Bobin  Eood, 
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descnptive  name.  In  Italian,  it  is  girasoU  ("  turn  sol"'*')  which  is  thus 
incoirectlj  Anglicised  into  a  geographical  term.-)- — The  name  §yp9y 
appears  to  import  that  the  people  came  from  Egypt;  hut  there  is  very 
strong  evidence  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  from  Hindostan  or  some 
country  a4ioining  it  on  the  west.  They  try  to  perpetuate  the  popular  error 
hy  saying  '*  our  ancestors  huilt  the  Pyramids,"  which  of  course  is  untrue. 
Bailey's  description  of  them  in  his  Dictionaiy  deserves  to  foe  quoted, 
"  A  crew  of  pilfering  stragglers,  who  under  pretence  of  being  Effyptians^ 
*'  pretend  to  teU  people  their  fortunes."  From  them  is  derived  giftberish^ 
as  if  gypsy  language.^ — ^The  origin  of  the  word  tweed,  as  indicating  a 
peculiar  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  is  curious ;  and  with  a  notice  of  it  we  shall 
conclude  the  present  series  of  examples.  A  Glasgow  merchant  wrote  to 
his  correspondent  in  London,  *'  we  send  some  tweels  for  your  approval,  &c. ;" 
meaning  twills  or  twilled  cloths,  but  illustrating  a  well-known  Scottidsm^ 
in  which  the  sound  of  «  is  adopted  for  that  of  short  i.  The  answer  was, 
"  your  Tveeds  will  suit  us  very  well."  Again  he  wrote,  saying,  "  the  cloths 
"  sent  were  *  tweefe,*  not  *  tvreeda  ;*  "  and  to  this  the  reply  was,  "  *  tweecfo ' 
"  or  *  tweeZs,'  we  adopt  both  the  name  and  the  cloth."  It  therefore  has 
not,  and  never  had,  any  connexion  with  the  river  Tweed. 


*  The  old  English  word  turntoU  ia  almost  obsolete,  bat  it  was  fonnerly  in  freqaent 
use,  when  the  plant  was  employed  as  a  vegetable  dye.    In  an  ancient  work  it  is  said, — 

Ginger,  cinnamon,  grains,  sugar.  tumsoleSt — ^for  lords  a  good  making. 
A  poetical  allusion  to  the  plant  explains  all  its  names : — 

The  sunflower  turns  to  its  Ood  when  he  sets, 
The  same  looks  that  it  gave  when  he  rose. 

MooBS,  Irish  Melodies. 

f  Sometimes  a  correct  significant  Expression  is  superseded  by  an  incorrect  one,  and 
apparently  without  necessity.  For  example,  the  ancient  Boman  pavements  were  often 
in  formal  patterns,  which  were  sometimes  of  great  beauty ;  and  as  these  harmonised  to 
the  eye  as  music  does  to  the  ear,  they  were  called  in  medioeval  times  mtuaic  pavements. 
Perhaps  the  applicability  of  the  term  was  not  apparent,  for  in  modem  times  they  are 
spoken  of  as  mosaic ;  and  we  speak  of  mosaic  work  and  mosaics, — "  Musaike  work  is  a 
"  kind  of  ornament,  made  in  picture  with  little  square  stones,  like  dies  of  all  colours,  set 
*'  together  with  certaine  fine  cyment  upon  a  wall  or  floore,  so  that  the  formes  of  things 
"  be  therewith  pourtrayed  and  expressed  as  though  they  were  paynted.  Also  it  is  more 
*'  durable,  then  anie  o^er  kind  of  paynting ;  by  reason  that  neither  by  weather,  wearing 
*'  nor  washing,  the  colour  can  be  taken  away,  which  hath  the  thickness  of  the  little  dies 
"  wherewith  the  work  is  made.  Of  this  kmd  of  work  is  little  in  England ;  howbeit  I 
**  have  seen  it,  especially  upon  Church-floores  before  altares,  as  is  to  be  scene  before  the 
"  high  altar  at  Westminster ;  allthough  it  be  but  grosse.  In  Italic  it  is  almost  every- 
"  where,  and  in  most  churches  to  be  mett" — Noel,  qu,  by  Junius. 

}  Gibberish  quasi  Aegyptius  (sermo).  Qualis  erat  illorum  Saracenomm  qui  quoque 
Aegyptii  errabundi  nuncupantur.  Quern  Angli  vocant  etiam  "  gibble  gabble.'*— Minshbu. 
Gypsie,  "  counterfeit  tongue  and  filching  vagabond." — Sbbrwood. 
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XI. — Names  of  Persons. 

The  tendency  of  places  to  impart  their  names,  is  illustrated  not  only 
in  the  designation  of  things  but  in  that  of  persons.  Family  names  or  sur- 
names are  in  reality  common  nouns,  containing  under  them  groups,  classes, 
families,  and  individuals,  with  resemblances  and  differences  like  any  other 
objects  of  classification.  Now  we  have  the  surnames  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland^  English,  WeUh,  Mana^  &c.,  originally  given  to  persons  from 
those  countries  respectively,  but  not  at  the  time  resident  in  them.  From 
the  north  to  the  south,  places  have  imparted  flEunily  names ;  but  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Ayr,  Car- 
UsUy  Lancaster,  Preston,  Chester,  Stafford,  Bath,  Hastings,  Thousands 
of  the  proper  names  which  find  a  place  in  our  directories,  are  derived  from 
places  within  the  British  Islands.  In  some  instances  they  indicated,  and 
still  indicate,  possession ;  in  others  mere  residence ;  but  in  the  multitude 
of  cases,  both  these  ideas  have  been  lost,  and  they  are  merely  distinctive. 
In  England,  the  names  from  townships  are  most  common,— especially  in 
the  North-western  shires,  as  Hopwood  of  Hopwood,  Sefton  from  Sefton, 
Fazakerley  from  Fazakerley.  In  Scotland,  where  the  civil  divisions  of 
townships  are  almost  or  altogether  unknown,  the  flEunily  names  are  derived 
from  other  local  terms,  of  which  there  are  very  many.  In  numerous 
instances,  fieunilies  have  possessed  the  same  property  and  occupied  the  same 
site  since  surnames  were  imparted,  that  is  to  say  from  about  the  twelfth 
century.  In  Scotland,  the  coincidence  of  a  proprietor's  name  with  that  of 
his  estate  ii  indicated  in  a  peculiar  way.  Thus  Dunbar  of  Dunbar,  or 
Wemyss  of  Wemyss  is  described  as  "  of  that  Uk,"  viz.,  of  that  same  (name). 

In  some  historic  instances,  antecedent  or  not  to  the  period  of  surnames, 
the  geographical  allusion  is  obvious ;  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Harry  of  MonmoiUh,  In  others  it  is  partially  so,  as  GteofiErey 
de  Bouillon,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Simon  de  Idontfort.  In  others,  again, 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable ;  as  John  of  Gaunt  (Ghent),  Judas  Iscariot 
(from  Eerioth*),  Thomas  of  ErcUdoun  (Earlstown).  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  distinctive  particles  de,  of,  &c.,  were  dropped;  and  De  Clifford  became 
Clifford,  De  Bois  became  Boys,  De  Toumay,  Tumey,  &c. ;  yet  we  are 
^miliar  with  Anthony  AlVood  in  the  past,  and  Gilbert  Abbot  A'Beckett 


*  This  deriTation  is  not  universally  admitted ;  it  is  given  here  on  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Pearce. 
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in  the  present.  Many  of  these  ilEunily  names,  again,  were  imparted  to 
places  in  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  to  places  in  the  United 
States  during  the  eighteenth;  and  they  have  been  given  to  places  in 
British  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  during  the  present  century. 

Thus,  the  reciprocal  influence  goes  forward.  Geography  being,  as  it  were, 
both  active  and  passive.  These  names,  like  the  sounds  in  an  echo,  have 
their  incidence  and  reflection;  the  object  on  which  they  Ml,  and  from 
which  they  are  transmitted,  being  at  one  time  the  swr&jce  of  the  earth,  and 
at  others  a  human  being  or  a  natural  or  artiflcial  object.  And  though,  like 
the  echo,  these  sounds  wax  £ednter  in  the  distance,  their  characteristics  are 
preserved,  and  their  notes  are  stiU  distingmshable.  In  amusing  myself 
with  their  examination,  I  venture  to  believe  that  I  have  gathered  and 
arranged  some  important  and  curious  information ;  but  the  point  for  which 
I  think  the  remarks  particularly  valuable  is,  their  suggestiveness. 
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ON    THE    POPULAR    CUSTOMS    AND    SUPERSTITIONS    OF 

LANCASHIRE. 

By  T,  T.  Wilkinson,  F.RA,S,,  &c. 
(Rbad  13th  Jakuabt,  1850.) 


Pabt  I. 


The  popular  customs  and  superstitions  of  Lancashire  appear  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  a  permanent  notice.  Many  of  them  are  very  important  in  an 
ethnological  point  of  view,  and  immediately  place  us  en  rapport  with  those 
nations  whose  inhabitants  have  either  colonized  or  conquered  this  portion 
of  our  country.  In  treasuring  up  these  records  of  the  olden  times,  tradi- 
tion has,  in  general,  been  faithful  to  her  yocation.  She  has  occasionally 
grafted  portions  of  one  traditional  custom,  ceremony,  or  superstition,  upon 
another,  as  is  the  case  with  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  pieces 
of  statuary ;  but  in  the  mcyority  of  cases  enough  has  been  left  to  enable  us 
to  determine  with  considerable  certainty  the  probable  origin  of  each.  So 
&r  as  regards  the  greater  portion  of  our  local  folklore,  we  may  safely  assert 
that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  and  many  of  the  most  curious  relics 
must  be  sought  in  the  undisturbed  nooks  and  comers  of  the  county.  It 
is  there  where  popular  opinions  are  cherished  and  preserved,  long  after  an 
improved  education  has  driven  them  from  more  intelligent  communities ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  these,  although  composed  of  such 
flimsy  materials,  and  dependent  upon  the  fismcies  of  the  multitude  for  their 
very  existence,  have  nevertheless  survived  shocks  by  which  kingdoms  have 
been  overthrown,  and  have  preserved  their  characteristic  traits  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 

When  we  refer  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  the  oldest  history 
extant)  we  find  some  striking  resemblances  between  their  customs  and  our 
own.  The  rod  of  the  magician  was  then  as  necessary  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  as  it  still  is  to  the  *'  Wizard  of  the  North."  The  glory  of  the  art  of 
magic  may  be  said  to  have  departed,  but  the  me  oj  the  rod  remains  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  harmless  deceptions  of  the  present,  and  that 
powerful  instrument  of  the  priesthood  in  times  remote.  The  divining  cup, 
as  noticed  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  supplies  another  instance 
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of  this  close  connection.  Both  our  wise  men  and  maidens  still  whirl  the 
tea-cup,  in  order  that  the  disposition  of  the  floating  leaves  may  give  them 
an  intimation  of  their  future  destiny,  or  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
an  offending  party  must  he  sought.  We  have  yet  "  wizards  that  do  peep 
"  and  mutter,"  and  who  profess  to  foretell  future  events  by  looking  "  through 
'*a  glass  darkly."  The  practice  of  "  causing  children  to  pass  through  the 
"  fire  to  Moloch,"  so  strongly  reprobated  by  the  prophet  of  old,  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  in  which  Christianity  has  not  yet  been  able  to  eS&co  all 
traces  of  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  heathen  worship.  Sir  W.  Betham  has 
observed,  in  his  Gael  and  C^pnbri,  pp.  d22-4,  that  '*  we  see  at  this  day 
"  fires  lighted  up  in  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  the  summer  solstice  and  the 
*'  equinoxes,  to  the  Phoenician  god  Baal ;  and  they  are  called  Baal-tune,  or 
"  Baal  8  fire,  though  the  object  of  veneration  be  forgotten."  Such  fires  are 
still  lighted  in  Lancashire,  on  Hallowe^en,  under  the  names  of  Beltains  or 
Teanlas ;  and  even  the  cakes  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  made  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  are  yet  to  be  found  at  this  season  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Bibble.  These  circumstances  may 
appear  the  less  strange  when  we  reflect  that  this  river  is  almost  certainly 
the  Belisama  of  the  Romans;  that  it  was  especially  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  under  the  designation  of  Minerva  BelisamsB ;  and  that 
her  worship  was  long  prevalent  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Ck>ccium, 
Rigodunum,  and  other  stations  in  the  north  of  Lancashire.  Both  the 
fires  and  the  cakes,  however,  are  now  connected  with  superstitious  notions 
respecting  Purgatory,  &c,,  but  their  origin  and  perpetuation  will  scarcely 
admit  of  doubt. 

A  belief  in  astrology  and  sacred  numbers  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  amongst  all  classes  of  our  society.  With  many  the  stars  still 
fight  in  their  courses,"  and  our  modem  fortune-tellers  are  yet  ready  to 
rule  the  planets,"  and  predict  good  or  ill  fortune,  on  payment  of  the 
customary  fee.  That  there  is  "  lack  in  odd  numbers "  was  known  for  a 
fact  in  Lancashire  long  before  Mr.  Lover  immortalized  the  tradition. 
Our  housewives  always  take  care  that  their  hens  shall  sit  upon  an  odd 
number  of  eggs ;  we  always  bathe  three  times  in  the  sea  at  Blackpool, 
Southport,  and  elsewhere ;  and  our  names  are  called  over  three  times  when 
our  services  are  required  in  courts  of  law.  Three  times  three  is  the 
orthodox  number  of  cheers ;  and  we  still  hold  that  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  is  destined  to  form  an  infallible  physician.     We  inherit  all 
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Bttch  popular  notions  as  these  in  common  with  the  German  and  Scandina- 
vian  nations ;  hut  more  especially  with  those  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 
Triads  of  leaders,  or  ships,  constantly  occur  in  their  annals ;  and  punish* 
ments  of  three  and  seven  years*  duration  form  the  burden  of  many  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Danbh  laws. 

A  fuU  proportion  of  the  popular  stories  which  are  perpetuated  in  our 
nurseries  most  probably  date  their  existence  amongst  us  from  some  amal- 
gamation of  races ;  or,  it  may  be,  ^m  the  intercourse  attendant  upon 
trade  and  commerce.  The  Phoenicians,  no  doubt,  would  import  a  portion 
of  their  oriental  folklore  to  the  southern  Britons ;  the  Eoman  legions 
would  leave  traces  of  their  prolific  mythology  amongst  the  Brigantes  and 
the  Sistuntii;  and  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  would  add  their  rugged 
northern  modifications  to  the  common  stock.  The  ''  History  of  the 
"Hunchback"  is  common  to  both  England  and  Arabia;  the  "man  in  the 
"  moon  **  has  found  his  way  into  the  popular  literature  of  almost  every  nation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  "Cinderella  and  her  slipper"  is  "The 
"little  golden  shoe''  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians, and  was  equally  fEimiliar 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  "Jack  and  the  bean  stalk"  is  told  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  as  of  "The  boy  who  stole  the  giant's  treasure";  whilst  our 
renowned  "Jack  the  giant  killer"  figures  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Persia  and 
India,  as  the  amusing  story  of  "  The  herd  boy  and  the  giant."  The  labors 
of  Tom  Hickathrift  are  evidently  a  distorted  version  of  those  of  Hercules ; 
and  these  again  agree  in  the  main  with  the  journey  of  Thor  to  Utgard, 
and  the  more  classical  travels  of  Ulysses.  In  Greece  the  clash  of  the 
elements  during  a  thunderstorm  was  attributed  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
Jove ;  the  Scandinavians  ascribed  the  sounds  to  the  ponderous  waggon  of 
the  mighty  Thor ;  our  Lancashire  nurses  Christianise  the  phenomenon  by 
assuring  their  young  companions,  poetically  enough,  that  thunder  "  is  the 
"  noise  which  God  makes  when  passing  across  the  heavens."  The  notion 
that  the  gods  were  wont  to  communicate  knowledge  of  future  events  to 
certain  favored  individuals  appears  to  have  had  a  wide  range  in  ancient 
times ;  and.  this  curiosity  regarding  futurity  has  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  civilization.  Hence 
arose  the  consulting  of  oracles  and  the  practice  of  divination  amongst  the 
ancients,  and  to  the  same  principles  we  must  attribute  the  credulity  which 
at  present  exists  with  respect  to  the  "  tvise  men "  who  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  town  and  vUlage  in  Lancashire.    The  means  adopted  by 
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some  of  ^he  oracles  when  responses  were  required,  strangely  remind  us  of 
the  modem  feats  of  ventriloquism  ;  others  can  he  well  illustrated  by  what 
we  now  know  of  mesmerism  and  its  kindred  agencies ;  whilst  these  and 
clairvoyance  will  account  for  many  of  those  where  the  agents  are  said  by 
Eustathius  to  have  spoken  out  of  their  bellies,  or  breasts,  from  oak  trees* 
or  been  "  cast  into  trances  in  which  they  lay  like  men  dead  or  asleep, 
*'  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion ;  but  after  some  time  returning  to  them- 
'*  selves,  gave  strange  relations  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard." 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  dreams  as  so  many  warnings ; 
they  prayed  to  Mercury  to  vouchsafe  to  them  a  night  of  good  dreams.  In 
this  county  we  still  hold  the  same  opinions;  but  our  country  maidens, 
having  christianised  the  subject,  now  invoke  St.  Agnes  and  a  multitude  of 
other  saints  to  be  similarly  propitious.  There  are  many  other  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  folklore  of  Lancashire  and  that  of  the  ancients. 
Long  or  short  life,  health  or  disease,  good  luck  or  bad,  are  yet  predicted  by 
burning  a  lock  of  human  hair ;  and  the  fire  is  frequently  poked  with  much 
anxiety  when  testing  the  disposition  of  an  absent  lover.  Many  persons 
may  be  found  who  never  put  on  the  left  shoe  first ;  and  the  appearance 
of  a  nngle  magpie  has  disconcerted  many  a  stout  Lancashire  fanner  when 
setting  out  on  a  journey  of  business  of  pleasure.  In  the  matter  of 
sneezing  we  are  just  as  superstitious  as  when  the  Romans  left  us.  They 
exclaimed  "may  Jove  protect  you"  when  any  one  sneezed  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  an  anxious  *'  God  bless  you"  is  the  common  ejaculation 
amongst  our  aged  mothers.  To  the  same  sources  we  may  probably 
attribute  the  apprehensions  which  many  Lancashire  people  entertain  with 
respect  to  spilling  the  salt ;  sudden  silence,  or  fear ;  lucky  and  unlucky 
days ;  the  presence  of  thirteen  at  dinner ;  raising  ghosts ;  stopping  blood 
by  charms ;  spitting  upon,  or  drawing  blood  from  persons  in  order  to  avert 
danger ;  the  evil  eye ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  minor  superstitions.  We 
possess  much  of  all  this  in  common  with  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  but 
the  original  source  of  the  greater  portion  is  probably  that  of  our  earliest 
conquerors. 

Divination  by  means  of  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil  was  not 
uncommon  amongst  the  ancients ;  the  earlier  Christians  made  use  of  the 
Psalter  or  New  Testament  for  such  purposes.  In  Lancashire  the  Bible 
and  a  key  are  resorted  to,  both  for  deciding  doubts  respecting  a  lover,  and 
also  to  aid  in  detecting  a  thief.    Appropriate  verses  are  selected,  according 
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to  the  Datore  of  die  case,  and  the  key  is  tied  upon  them  inside  the  book, 
the  whole  apparatus  is  then  suspended  from  the  fourth  finger  of  each 
band,  a  set  form  of  words  is  pronounced,  and  the  Bible  turns  round,  or 
remains  stationary,  according  as  the  lover  is  faithful  or  false,  or  the  person 
suspected  is  innocent  or  guilty  of  the  imputed  crime.  Divination  by 
water  affords  another  striking  parallel.  The  ancients  decided  questions  in 
dispute  by  means  of  a  tumbler  of  water,  into  which  they  lowered  a  ring 
suspended  by  a  thread,  and  having  prayed  to  the  gods  to  decide  the 
question  in  dispute,  the  ring  of  its  own  accord  would  strike  the  tumbler  a 
certain  number  of  times.  Our  "Lancashire  witches"  adopt  the  same 
means,  and  foUow  the  christianised  formula,  with  a  wedding  ring  suspended 
by  a  hair,  whenever  the  time  before  marriage,  the  number  of  a  family,  or 
even  the  length  of  life,  becomes  a  matter  of  anxiety. 

Most  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  been  accustomed  to  deck  the  graves  of 
their  dead  with  appropriate  flowers,  much  as  we  do  at  present.  The  last 
words  of  the  dying  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  considered  of 
prophetic  import ;  and  according  to  Theocritus,  some  one  of  those  present 
endeavoured  to  receive  into  his  mouth  the  last  breath  of  a  dying  parent 
or  friend,  *'  a»  fancying  the  soul  to  pass  out  with  it  and  enter  into  their  own 
"  bodies,^  Few  would  expect  to  find  this  singular  custom  still  existing  in 
Lancashire ;  and  yet  such  is  the  fact.  Witchcraft  can  boast  her  votaries 
in  this  county  even  up  to  the  present  date,  and  she  numbers  this  practice 
amongst  her  rites  and  ceremonies.  Not  many  years  ago  there  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley  a  female,  whose  malevolent  practices  were 
supposed  to  render  themselves  manifest  by  the  injuries  she  inflicted  on  her 
neighbours*  cattle ;  and  many  a  lucky-stone,  many  a  stout  horse-shoe  and 
rusty  sickle,  may  now  be  found  behind  the  doors,  or  hung  from  the  beams 
in  the  cow-houses  and  stables,  belonging  to  the  farmers  in  that  locality, 
which  date  their  suspension  from  the  time  when  this  good  old  lady  held 
the  coontiy  side  in  awe.  Not  one  of  her  neighbours  ever  dared  to  offend 
her  openly;  and  if  she  at  any  time  preferred  a  request  it  was  granted  at 
all^hazards,  r^^ardless  of  inconvenience  and  expense.  If  in  some  thought- 
less moment  any  one  spoke  sUghtingly  either  of  her  or  her  powers,  a 
corresponding  penalty  was  threatened  as  soon  as  it  reached  her  ears,  and 
the  loss  of  cattle,  personal  health,  or  a  general  ''  run  of  bad  luck*'  soon  led 
the  offending  party  to  think  seriously  of  making  peace  with  his  powerful 
tormentor.    As  time  wore  on  she  herself  sickened  and  died ;  but  before 
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she  could  "shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil"  she  must  needs  transfer  her 
familiar  spirit  to  some  trusty  successor.  An  intimate  acquaintance  from  a 
neighbouring  township  was  consequently  sent  for  in  all  haste,  and  on  her 
arrival  was  immediately  closeted  with  her  dying  friend.  What  passed 
between  them  has  never  fully  transpired,  but  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that 
at  the  close  of  the  interview  this  associate  received  the  witches  last  breath 
into  her  mouth,  and  with  it  the  familiar  spirit.  The  dreaded  woman  thus 
ceased  to  exist,  but  her  powers  for  good  or  evil  were  transferred  to  her 
companion ;  and  on  passing  along  the  road  from  Burnley  to  Blackburn  we 
can  point  out  a  farm  house  at  no  great  distance,  with  whose  thrifty  matron 
no  neighbouring  farmer  will  yet  dare  to  quarrel. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  Lancashire  folklore  is  identical  in  many 
respects  with  that  which  prevailed  amongst  the  sturdy  warriors  who 
founded  the  Heptarchy,  or  ruled  Northumbria.  During  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  periods  their  heathendom  had  a  real  existence.  Its  practices  were 
maintained  by  an  array  of  priests  and  altars,  with  a  prescribed  ritual  and 
ceremonies ;  public  worship  was  performed  and  oblations  offered  with  all 
the  pomp  and  power  of  a  church  establishment.  The  remnants  of  this 
ancient  creed  are  now  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  popular  superstitions, 
in  legends  and  nursery  tales^  which  have  survived  all  attempts  to  eradicate 
them  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  the  saints, 
have  supplanted  the  old  mythological  conceptions;  but  many  popular 
stories  and  impious  incantations  which  now  involve  these  sacred  names 
were  formerly  told  of  some  northern  hero,  or  perhaps  invoked  the  power  of 
Satan  himself.  The  great  festival  in  honor  of  Eostre  may  be  instanced  as 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Christian  celebration  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord ;  whilst  the  lighting  of  fires  on  St.  John's  eve,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  the  boar's  head  at  Christmas,  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  worship  of 
Freja  is  not  extinct.  When  Christianity  became  the  national  religion,  the 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  were  evidently  respected  by  our  early 
missionaries,  and  hence  the  curious  admixture  of  the  sacred  and  the 
profane,  which  everywhere  presents  itself  in  our  local  popular  forms  of 
expression  for  the  pretended  cure  of  various  diseases.  The  powers  and 
attributes  of  Woden  and  Freja  are  attributed  to  Jesus,  Peter,  or  Maxy ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  spells  and  incantations  remain  the  same. 

Our  forefathers  appear  to  have  possessed  a  full  proportion  of  those  stem 
characteristics  which  have  ever  marked  the  Northumbrian  population. 
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Whatever  opinions  they  had  acquired  they  were  prepared  to  hold  them 
firmly ;  nor  did  they  give  up  their  most  heatlienish  praodces  without  a 
struggle.  Both  the  "law  and  the  testimony**  had  to  be  called  into 
requisition  as  occasion  required  ;  and  even  the  terrors  of  these  did  not  at 
once  suffice.  In  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  PenitentiarieSf  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  his  Essays,  we  find  a  penalty  imposed  upon  those  women  who 
use  "  any  witchcraft  to  their  children,  or  who  draw  them  through  the  earth 
at  the  meeting  of  roads,  because  that  is  great  heathenishness.''  A  Saxon 
Homily,  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  states  that  divina- 
tions were  used,  '*  through  the  devil's  teaching,'*  in  taking  a  wife,  in  going 
a  journey,  in  brewing,  when  beginning  any  undertaking,  when  any  person 
or  animal  is  bom,  and  when  children  begin  to  pine  away  or  be  imhealthy. 
The  same  Homily  also  speaks  of  divination  by  fowls,  by  sneezing,  by 
horses,  by  dogs  howling,  and  concludes  by  declaring  that  "he  is  no 
Christian  who  does  these  things."  In  a  Latin  PeniterUidUa,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  find  allusions  to  incantations  for  taking  away  stores 
of  nulk,  honey,  or  other  things  belonging  to  another,  and  converting  them 
to  our  own  use.  He  who  rides  with  Diana  and  obeys  her  commands,  he 
who  prepares  three  knives  in  company  in  order  to  predestine  happiness  to 
those  bom  there,  he  who  makes  inquiry  into  the  future  oti  the  first  day  of 
January,  or  begins  a  work  on  that  day  in  order  to  secure  prosperity  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  is  pointed  out  for  reprobation ;  whilst  hiding  charms 
in  grass,  or  on  a  tree,  or  in  a  path,  for  the  preseryation  of  cattie,  placing 
children  in  a  fomace,  or  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  using  characters  for 
curing  disease,  or  ofiarms  for  collecting  medicinal  herbs,  are  enumerated 
for  the  purpoee  of  pointing  out  the  penances  to  be  undergone  by  those 
found  guilty  of  "  such  heinous  sins.**  Nearly  all  these  instances  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  transition  state  of  our  folklore,  and  relate  at  once 
both  to  the  ancient  and  the  modem  portions  of  our  subject  We  have 
seen  that  much  the  same  practices  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  more  important  are  still  in  vogue 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  Lancashire.  Many  persons  will  still  shudder 
with  apprehension  if  a  dog  howl  during  the  sickness  of  a  friend  :  dragging 
a  child  across  the  earth  at  a  "  four  lane  ends  "  is  yet  pmctised  for  the  cure 
of  hooping  cough :  fehi  seed  is  still  said  to  be  gathered  on  the  Holy  Bible, 
and  is  believed  to  be  able  to  render  those  invisible  who  will  dare  to 
take  it    We  still  have  prejudices  respecting  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
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black  haired  visitors  are  most  welcome  on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  charms 
for  the  protection  of  families  and  cattle  are  jet  to  be  found ;  and  herbs  for 
the  use  of  man  and  beast  are  still  collected  when  their  "  proper  planets  are 
"  ruling"  in  the  heavens.  More  copies  of  Culpepper*s  Herbal  and  Sibly's 
Astrology  are  sold  in  Lancashire  than  all  other  works  on  the  same  subjects 
put  together,  and  this  pnncipally  on  account  of  the  planetary  influence 
with  which  each  disease  and  its  antidote  are  connected.  Old  Moore's 
Almanac,  however,  is  now  sadly  at  a  discount,  because  it  lacks  the  table 
pf  the  **  Moon's  signs " ;  the  fieurmers  are  consequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  will  be  healthy  cattle,  and  hence  they  prefer  a  spurious  edition 
which  supplies  the  grave  omission. 

Within  the  last' few  months  I  have  procured  several  lucky  stones  for  the 
protection  of  cattle,  from  the  '*  shippons"  of  those  who,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  counted  behind  the  age ;  and  I  might  have  supplied  myself  with  an  ample 
stock  of  horse>shoes  and  rusty  sickles  from  the  same  sources.  Howeyer, 
during  the  last  forty  years  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  have  made  rapid 
progress  both  in  numbers  and  intelligence.  They  have  had  the  "  school- 
"  master  abroad  "  amongst  them,  and  have  consequently  divested  themselves 
of  many  of  the  grosser  superstitions  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  popular 
fiuth  of  their  immediate  predecessors ;  but  there  is  yet  a  dense  sub-stratum 
of  popular  opinions  existing  in  those  localities  which  have  escaped  the 
renovating  influences  of  the  spindle  or  the  rail.  As  time  progresses  many 
of  these  will  become  further  modified,  or  perhaps  totally  disappear ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  desirable  to  secure  a  permanent  record  of  the  customs  and 
superstitions  of  the  county.  In  attempting  this  I  have  put  down  little 
more  than  my  own  personal  experience.  Throughout  life  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  for  studying  the  "  weak  side'*  of  our  "  Lancashire  Witches," 
and  while  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  thus  disclosing  *their  secrets,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  find  that  my  labors  are  acceptable  to  this  Society. 
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A  SKETCH  OP  THE  ORIGIN   AND   EARLY   HISTORY   OF 
TECE   LIVERPOOL  BLUE   COAT  HOSPITAL. 

By  Mr,  John  R.  Hughes, 
(Bbad  6th  Mat,  1859.) 


There  maj,  perhaps,  be  required  some  apology  for  my  introducing  at 
the  fMreseut  time  such  a  subject  to  the  consideratiou  of  the  Historic 
Society ;  but  when  I  mention  the  &ct  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
are  passed  away  since  this  most  excellent  and  truly  valuable  institution 
was  established — the  annirerBary  of  that  event  having  recently  been 
celebrated — I  venture  to  hope  that  the  simple  sketch  I  have  attempted, 
while  evidencing  its  own  incompleteness,  may  prove,  to  some  extent,  sug* 
gestiye,  and  evoke  some  more  worthy  and  complete  histoiy  than  any  I  can 
offer.  I  may  also  urge  that  to  Liverpool,  a  comparatiyely  modem  town, 
the  history  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  observed  from  whatever 
point  of  view,  approves  itself  as  one  pregnant  with  wonder.  Com- 
pared with  the  neighboaring  dty  of  Chester,  but  eighteen  miles  distant, 
boasting  so  remote  an  origin,  this  epoch  of  time  counts  but  small,  and 
slight  are  the  changes  whidi  Chester  has  undergone  during  this  period. 
How  strongly  and  strangely  does  Liverpool  contrast  with  it !  If  we  bridge 
over  the  time  when  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  was  established — the 
year  1709 — to  the  present  1869,  a  span  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  compare  the  population  of  Liverpool,  then  and  now,  we  at  once  under- 
stand the  mighty  change  which  has  taken  place.  In  the  former  period 
Liverpool  had  a  population  of  8,600  inhabitants ;  in  the  present  year, 
according  to  a  recent  writer,  there  are  gathered  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles  from  the  Liverpool  Exchange  a  population  of  600,000  souls ! 

FuUy  to  comprehend  the  motives  urging  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  briefly  a  few  incidents 
of  Liverpool  history  for  some  forty  or  fifty  yean  antecedent  to  the 
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date  of  the  founding  of' the  Hospital.  It  cannot  M\  to  strike  eyeiy 
one  that  the  great  step  onward  in  thb  town's  prosperity  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  Bestoration.  The  year  itself  which  marked  that 
event,  1660,  hears  witness  of  the  dull  state  of  Liverpool,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  on  record,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  there  is  no  record  at  all  of 
either  a  single  marriage  or  death  occurring  during  the  whole  of  that 
year ;  hut  immediately  following  upon  this  state  of  things,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  historian  of  Liverpool,  *'  during  the  (next)  period 
'*of  fifty  years  the  town  increased  in  population,  commerce,  and 
"  wealth,  with  a  rapidity  which  had  never  been  previously  known,  so  that 
'*  by  the  close  of  the  half  century  it  had  become  the  third  port  in  the 
'*  kingdom/'  *  Corroboratory  in  some  degree  of  this  rapidity  of  rise,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning  that  in  an  edition  of  "  Old  Speed,"  printed  in 
1676,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Historic  Society's  Ubrary,  entitled 
*' Epitome  of  Mr.  John  Speed's  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
"  Britain,  and  of  his  prospect  of  the  most  famous  parts  of  the  world,"  no 
mention  is  made  of  Liverpool  in  the  two  general  maps  of  the  country 
which  accompany  his  work.  Can  it  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
suppose  that  Liverpool  grew  in  importance  while  "  Old  Speed*'  prepared 
and  elaborated  his  work  for  the  press  ? 

It  was  not  till  four  years  later  than  the  issuing  of  the  work  referred  to, 
namely,  1680,  that  Liverpool  had  so  £eu:  extended  itself  as  to  get  to  the 
east  side  of  the  pool ;  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Paradise 
Street  and  its  continoations.  The  first  house  built  is  still  standing  (in 
very  excellent  condition)  in  School  Lane,  a  little  below  the  Hospital,  at 
the  comer  of  Manesty's  Lane,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  forming  part  of  the  munificent  gift  granted  to  it  by  the  late 
John  Huddleston,  Esq.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Dansie,  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  his  countiy  seat  on  the  lite 
of  the  present  Dansie  Street,  out  of  Russell  Street. 

We  have  in  the  above  statement  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Liverpool  within  twenty  years  of  the  restoration.  Twenty  years 
more  lead  us  to  1700,  when  a  more  rapid  and  much  greater  extension  had 
taken  place.  At  this  time,  and  dating  from  the  24th  June,  1699,  the 
town,  by  an  Act  11  William  III,  was  erected  into  a   separate  and 
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distinct  parish  from  Walton,  to  which  hitherto  it  had  heen  subordinate, 
and  the  same  act  provided  for  building,  by  assessment,  a  new 
church  beyond  the  pool,  to  be  called  St.  Peter's.  The  memorial  of  thei 
inhabitants,  applying  for  this  act,  set  forth  that  the  town  was  miich 
increased,  both  in  trade  and  population,  that  it  had  but  one  chapel, 
insufficient  to  the  growing  wants  of  its  thriving  community,  and  con- 
firmed these  assertions  by  a  statement  that  it  paid  Jg50,000  per 
annum  to  the  king.  We  have  thus,  in  1700,  the  town  presented  to 
our  view  as  thriving,  greatly  on  the  increase,  with  one  church,  in  posses- 
sion of  an  act  for  building  another,  and  having  a  population  of  5,714 
inhabitants. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church,  said  to  be  the  first  buQt  in 
Lancashire  since  the  Reformation,  was  laid  in  the  year  following; 
and  the  rectory  being  a  mediety,  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  and  this  new 
church  of  St.  Peter  were  made  one  parish  church,  the  rectors  officiating  on 
either  side  the  pool.  The  first  rectors  were  the  Hev.  Robert  Styth  and 
the  Key.  Wm.  Atherton.  the  former  of  whom  became  the  first  treasurer, 
as  he  had  been  among  the  most  active  originators  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  period  immediately  ensuing. 

It  was  consequent  upon  the  prosperity  of  which  I  have  given  but  an 
imperfect  sketch  that  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  was  founded,  in  the  year 
1708,  and  its  first  trustees  chosen  13th  Januaiy,  1709. 

Between  the  years  1700  and  1709  the  population  of  the  town  had 
increased  fifty  per  cent.,  standing  relatively,  as  before  stated,  5,714  in 
the  former,  to  8,500  in  the  latter.  Of  tonnage  in  1709,  the  entry  inwards 
records  874  ships,  14,574  tons,  and  outwards  334  ships,  12,636  tons. 
The  whole  tonnage  of  England  this  year  was  243,693  tons.  This  year, 
also,  the  first  vessel  sailed  for  Africa,  initiating  a  trade  destined  to  have  so 
large  an  influence  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  And  follow- 
ing these  altered  and  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  port,  which  was  pos- 
sessed as  yet  of  but  an  unformed  haven,  we  witness  the  ^mmencement 
of  a  first  dock,  first  of  that  series  for  which  Liverpool  is  now  so  Deut  &med. 

These  evidences  of  prosperity  well  prepare  us  for  the  testimony  of  the 
records  of  the  Hospital,  as  to  the  causes  of  its  foundation. 

We  there  read: — "That  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  and  port 
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"  town  of  Liverpool,  conBideriog  the  many  blessings  God  has  been  pleased 
"to  bestow  upon  the  said  port  town,  and  that  he  hath  in  so  signal  a 
*'  manner  preserved  and  protected  their  ships,  trade  and  endeayoiuB,  to  and 
"beyond  the  seas,  that  the  same,  for  many  years,  hath  been  enlarged  and 
"  carried  on  very  successfully,  and  the  adventurers  and  inhabitants  of  and 
**  in  the  said  port  town  veiy  much  increased,  and  that  such  and  so  many 
**  great  blessings  do  in  the  most  especial  manner  require  the  most  humble 
**  and  sincere  acknowledgments,  and  that  the  same  cannot  be  more  fully 
"  made  appear  than  by  promoting  so  good  a  work ;  **  determined  to  found 
a  "  charity  school,"  for  educating  poor  children  in  the  prineiples  of  the 
Established  Church. 

It  would  seem  that  the  land  upon  which  the  School  was  built  was 
granted  by  the  Corporation  for  that  purpose,  for  we  find  by  the  first 
Corporation  deed,  made  the  24th  August,  17dd,  recital  made  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it  in  the  following  terms:  —  "That  the 
worshipful  the  Mayor,  Baylives,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Burrough, 
Corporation,  and  Port  Town  of  liverpool,  in  the  County  Pallatin  of 
"  Lancaster,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Reverend  the  Rectors  of  the  new 
"  Church  and  Parochial  Chappel  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being, 
"  Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  Ent.,  Richard  Norris,  and  Thomas  Willis,  Esqra., 
"  all  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  upon  the  other,  that  whereas,  upon  the  repre> 
"  sentation  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Styth,  one  of  the  Rectors  of  the  said 
"  new  Church  and  Parochial  Chappel,  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  in  the  month 
"  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight,  to  the  worshipful 
"the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  Liverpool  aforesaid, 
"intreating  them  to  set  out  and  give  a  convenient  piece  of  ground  for 
"building  a  School,  for  teaching  poor  children  to  read,  write,  ice.,  in  which 
"  he  recommended  as  the  most  useful  kind  of  charity,  and  much  wanted 
'  '*  in  the  said  town,  and  therefore  hoped  would  meet  with  due  encourage- 
"  ment  and  hearty  approbation,  and  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  erected,  and 
"  a  competent  salary  provided  for  a  master ;  on  a  certain  piece  of  waste 
"ground,  part  of  the  waste  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  Mayor,  Baylives, 
"and  Burgesses,  lying  and  being  at  er  near  the  south-east  comer  of  St. 
"  Peter*s  Church  yard,  in  Liverpool  aforesaid,  on  the  south  side  of  a  new 
"  street,  passage,  or  lane,  which  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  said 
"church  yard,  now  called  School  Lane,  which  said  certain  parcel  of 
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"  ground,  as  it  is  now,  walled  and  built,  was  by  order  of  council  of  the 
"  sixth  day  of  January,  in  the  said  year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
"eight,  viewed  and  afterwards  set  out  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  that 
"thereupon  several  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons  did  contribute 
"generously  towards  the  beginning  and  carrying  on  the  said  under-. 
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The  School  that  "  would  in  a  short  time  be  erected,"  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  this  grant,  was  built  in  1708,  and  was  that  in  which,  on  the  18th 
January,  1709,  the  first  meeting  of  contributors  was  held,  for  the  election 
of  treasurer,  trustees,  and  a  master,  and  which  subsequently  was  used  as  a 
"  Free  Grammar  School."  Excepting  what  we  gather  from  the  very  gene- 
ral terms  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  deed,  that  "  several  charitable  and  well- 
"disposed  persons  did  contribute  generously  towards  the  beginning  and 
"  carrying  on  the  said  undertakiug,'*  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  what 
source  the  funds  arose  by  which  this  School  was  erected.  There  is  no 
record  of  it  among  any  of  the  books  at  present  in  the  Hospital,  while  the 
names  of  all  the  contributors  from  the  first  meeting  in  1709,  with  all  dis- 
bursements, are  strictly  recorded  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have, 
however,  in  a  simple  and  modest  narrative,  written  soon  after  by 
Mr.  Biyan  Blundell,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  its  founder, 
some  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  little  School  house  first 
erected;  he  writes — "A  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
"Charity  School,  or  Blue  Goat  Hospital,  in  Liverpool,  made  by  Mr. 
"Bryan  Blundell,  treasurer,  from  the  year  1709  to  near  the  time  of  his 
"death,  1756."  He  relates  "how  wonderfully  the  good  providence  of  God 
"has  done  for  this  School  since  its  institution  in  the  year  1709."  He 
here  plainly  refers  to  it  ajier  Us  erection. 

"  Mr.  Bobert  Styth,  one  of  the  rectors  at  that  time,  and  myself,  were 
"very  intimate.  I  was  then  master  of  a  ship  in  the  foreign  trade.  We 
"  agreed  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  found  a  charity  School,  and  applied 
"  to  the  Mayor,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  who  joined 
"in  the  business,  and  subscribed,  some  twenty,  some  thirty,  some  forty 
•<  shiUings  a  year,  to  the  amount  of  JSfiO  or  £70  per  annum.  We  then 
"  built  a  little  school  house,  which  cost  £35,  and  appointed  a  master,  at 
"£20  per  annum,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  money  collected  at  the 
"sacraments,  and  took  fifty  poor  children  into  the  said  school,  clothed,  and 
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gave  them  learning.  Mr.  Robert  Styth  was  then  made  treasurer,  and  I 
went  to  sea  on  my  employment^  telling  Mr.  Stjth  that  I  hoped  to  be 
giving  him  something  eveiy  voyage  for  the  school." 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  narrative  that  £36  was  the  cost  of  the 
erection  of  the  School  hoose  of  1708.  the  land,  according  to  the  deed, 
being  granted  free ;  but  we  have  still  only  the  same  general  assertion  with 
respect  to  the  contributors  which  was  contained  in  the  deed.  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  payment  recorded  from  the  School  funds,  I  have 
thought  it  necessaiy  not  to  accept  too  readily  any  general  statements, 
the  more  so  as  I  could  have  wished  to  find  an  exact  date  for  both 
payment  and  erection.  I  have  made  a  careful  search  into  the  matter, 
and  it  appears  to  my  mind  pretty  evident  that  Bryan  Blundell  himself 
paid  the  £35  for  the  School,  forming  a  part  of  the  £250  which  he  states 
he  gave  to  it  The  School  records,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew 
at  a  later  stage,  state  that  he  gave  between  the  years  1709  and  1713 
£M0  to  the  School,  and  yet  there  is  only  brought  a  total,  and  that  at 
various  times,  of  £215  into  the  Hospital  Cash  Book;  the  difference  of 
£35  in  these  two  items  would  be  paid  for  the  little  School  house.  In~ 
this  way  may  we  account  for  tlie  omission  of  £35  paid  by  Biyan  Blundell 
towards  the  School,  and  the  like  sum  disbursed  for  a  first  School  house, 
both  items  being  absent  from  the  accounts. 

This  circumstance  helps  us  additionally  to  regard  Bryan  Blundell  in 
the  light  of  "founder**  of  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital ;  hence,  also,  we  have 
no  more  exact  date  than  the  general  one  of  1708  as  the  period  of  the 
fbunding  and  erection  of  this  little  School  house  on  the  common. 

It  was  from  this  School,  first  used  for  our  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  that  the 
''new  street,  passage,  or  lane,  which  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the 
"  church  yard,**  took  its  name  of  School  Lane.  I  am  induced  to  mention 
this  because  some  Liverpool  topographers  have  stated  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  an  ''ancient  Grammar  School**  previously  erected  here. 
This  may  reasonably  be  disproved  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  as  well 
as  by  their  own  shewing,  that  it  was  only  some  twenty-nine  years  prior  to 
1700  that  even  the  first  house  was  built  beyond  the  pool;  and  it  ia 
also  disproved  by  the  knowledge  we  have  that  "  the  little  School  ** 
afterwards  became  the  "  Free  Grammar  School,**  the  testimony  of 
which,  and  the  qauses  which  led  to  its  being  so  used,  may  be  gathered 
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6om  the  following  extract  from  the  Hospital  charter,  granted  hy  the  Duchy 
Court  of  Lancaster,  in  1739 : — **  Whereas  at  a  meeting,  held  in  the  said 
*' School,  the  15th  day  of  September,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen,  Bryan  Blundell,  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  merchant, 
was  chosen  and  appointed  treasurer,  the  said  Robert  Styth  being  then 
"  deceased,  and  also  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  and  for  the  said  School, 
*'  and  that  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the  said  Bryan  Blundell,  and 
"others,  they  were  enabled  to  enlarge  the  said  School  and  buildings,  and 
'*to  take  in  a  greater  number  of  poor  boys  and  girls,  which  was  done 
**  accordingly,  and  for  that  purpose  several  purchases  were  made  of  houses, 
"  buildings,  and  lands  adjoining  thereto,  and  the  said  School  and  buildings 
"are  now  completed  and  finished  in  a  very  beautiful,  substantial,  and 
"  commodious  manner,  and  are  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  in  Liverpool, 
"  and  there  are  generally  kept  and  maintained  therein  about  46  boys  and 
14  girls,  that  the  buildings  of  the  said  Hospital  or  Charity  School  being 
of  a  larger  extent  than  necessaiy  for  the  habitation  of  boys,  girls, 
masters,  mistresses,  and  servants,  some  parts  thereof  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  years,  set  off  at  annual  rents,  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
"  said  charity,  particularly  part  thereof  to  the  overseers  and  churchwardens 
of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  to  be  used  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor,  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  £80,  and  another  part  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses 
"of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  to  be  used  as  a  *Free  Grammar  School,'  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  Seven  Pounds,'* 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  briefly  the  connection  of  the 
Corporation  widi  the  "  Free  School,"  and  the  cause  of  their  paying  to  the 
Blue  Goat  Hospital  a  yearly  rent  for  the  same.  We  learn  from  the 
records  of  the  town,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  in 
1515,  one  John  Crosse  endowed  the  Chauntry  of  the  Altar  of  St.  Catherine, 
being  the  fourth  Liverpool  chauntry,  with  certain  lands  and  rents,  "to 
"  celebrate  there  for  his  soule,  and  to  doe  one  yearly  obit,  and  to  distribute 
"  at  the  same  time  three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  poore  people,  and  also 
"  to  keep  a  School  of  Grammar  free  for  all  children  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Crosse,  and  poor  children."  The  grant  is  for  ever.  At  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  in  1533,  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  Mr. 
Ashurst  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  gave  for  return  of  this  chauntry: 
"  Humphrey  Crosse  is  the  incumbent,  being  fifty  years  of  age,  and  hath 
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"  for  his  salaty  £0  d^.  lOd.,  ihe  ptofits  thereof,  besides  hvi  salaty,  is  £2. 
"  The  ornaments  belonging  to  it  worth  £3,  and  twelve  oances  of  plate." 
As  two  of  the  Liverpool  channtries  were  of  the  foundation  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  they  fell  to  the  crown;  but  there  was  conyeyed,  about  thia 
time,  frdm  the  Duchy  Court  of  Chancery,  in  respect  of  this  Chauntry  of 
St.  Catherine,  a  much  similar  sum  to  what  had  been  named,  to  keep  and 
Tnaintain  in  Liverpool  a  ''Free  Grammar  School  ;***  and  it  was  this  grant 
made  by  the  Duchy  Court,  through  the  Corporation,  which  the  trustees  of 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  received  for  rental,  first  paid  into  the  School  funds 
in  1720,  and  continued  to  the  time  when  it  was  pulled  down  in  1806-7,  the 
site  of  it  being  then  required  for  further  erections  to  the  Hospital. 

It  is  doubtless  from  a  mixing  of  the  circumstances  which  I  have  nar- 
rated that  the  mistake  was  made,  of  supposing  that  School  Lane  did 
not  take  its  name  from  the  School  first  used  for  our  Blue  Coat 
Hospital 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  tedious  length  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  few  facts  relative  to  the  first  school  of  ]  708,  and  I  can  only,  in  apology, 
say  that  finding  so  little  known  of  it,  in  eveiy  direction  I  have  sought,  I 
have  been  the  more  careful  to  note  down  everything  bearing  upon  it. 

Proceeding  with  the  records  of  the  Hospital,  which  are  sufficiently  clear 
frt>m  the  period  of  the  first  meeting  in  1709,  although  no  minutes  of 
the  earlier  meetings  are  found  in  any  of  the  books  at  present  in  the 
Hospital,  I  find  that  of  the  contributors  who  first  met  in  the  newly  erected 
School  there  were  present,  "The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  for  the  time 
"being,  William  Clayton,  Esq.,  Thomas  Willis,  Jasper  Maudit,  Esq., 
"  Alderman  John  Seacome,  Aid.  James  Bonn,  Aid.  John  Peaceland,  Aid. 
"  William  Hurst,  Aid.  William  Webster,  Aid.  Sylvester  Moorcroft,  the  Rev. 
"  Robert  Styth,  and  several  others ;"  that  "  a  master  was  elected,  and  the 
*•  said  Robert  Styth  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  also  the  Worshipful  the 
"  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (John  Earle,  Esq.),  the  Rectora  for  the  time  being 
"  (Robert  Styth  and  John  Richmond),  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  Ent, 

*  The  "Free  Grammar  School"  of  the  fonndation  of  John  Crosse  occupied,  in  1673, 
a  site  bj  St.  Nicholas'  Church.  "  Here  is  also  a  great  piece  of  antiquity,  formerly  a 
*'  chappel,  now  a  Free-SchooU  at  the  West  end  whereof,  next  the  river,  stood  the  statue  of 
**  8t,  NichoUu  (Ion?  since  defaced  and  gone),  to  whom  the  mariners  offered  when  they 
'*  went  to  sea."     Vide  Blome's  *' Britannia,"  ed.  1673,  p.  134. 
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"Richttrd  Nonis,  William  Clayton,  Jasper  Maadit,  Thomas  Willis,  and 
'*  John  Cleveland,  were  chosen  and  appointed  trustees  of  and  for  the  said 
**  School,  and  that  the  same  was  continaed  and  managed  by  them,  with 
"and  out  of  the  charitable  contributions  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  said 
"boiongh  and  port  town/* 

It  is  a  litde  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Bryan  Blundell  does  not 
appear  as  being  present  at  this  meeting,  and  more  remarkable  still  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  trustees,  nine  in  number,  first  chosen  for  the 
School ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  from  the  words  of  his 
narrative,  already  quoted — "I  went  to  sea  on  my  employment:"  pos- 
sibly he  may  have  been  away  at  this  time.  Notwithstanding,  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  first  subscribers,  dated  8rd  March,  1709,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  which  I  have  extracted  from  a  M3« 
volume,  kindly  lent  me  by  Anthony  Swainson,  Esq.,  who  filled  the  office 
of  treasurer  to  the  Hospital  from  1838  to  1848,  and  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  head  master  of  the  School,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  compare  with  the  original  lists  in  the  HospitaL  I  would  also 
mention,  that  by  laying  under  contribution  such  works  as  the  "Norris 
"  Papers,"  the  "  Moore  Rental,"  and  "  Gregson*s  Fragments,"  together 
with  the  records  of  the  Hospital;  to  which  I  may  add,  in  anticipation,  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  promising,  among  other 
matters,  a  new  "directoiy"  of  1708,  &o,,  we  can  glean  a  few  particulars 
of  their  families  and  pursuits. 

Jno.  Eftrle,  Esq.,  Major,  40/.  Mr.  Wm.  Swarbreck,  10/. 

Sir  Tho.  Johnaon,  40/.  Mr.  Tho.  Seacome,  10/. 

fid.  Noiria,  Esq.,  40/.  The  Bev.  Bir.  Rt.  Styth,  SO/. 

Wm.  Clayton,  Esq.,  50/.  The  Rer.  Mr.  H.  Richmond,  20/. 

Jasper  Maudit,  Esq.,  20/.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Tho.  Welsh,  10/. 

Jn.  Seacome,  Esq.,  SiO/.  Mr.  Wm.  Squire,  30/. 

Tho.  Willis,  Esq.,  40/.  Mr.  John  Plambe,  20/. 

Aid.  Jas.  Benn,  20/.  Doctr.  Jn.  Tarleton,  20/. 

Aid.  Jn.  Gockshot,  20/.  Mr.  Wm.  Rollins,  Sen.,  10/. 

Jn.  Cleyeland,  Esq.,  40/.  Mr.  Jn.  Wainwiight,  10/. 

Aid.  Wm.  Webster,  20/.  Mr.  Josh.  Eaton,  10/. 

Aid.  SUyester  Moorcroft,  10/.  Mr.  Geo.  Tyrer,  30/. 

AldL  Rd.  Honghton,  20/.  Mr.  Abram.  Langley,  20/. 

Aid.  Wm.  Horst,  20/.  Mr.  Jas.  Tildsley,  10/. 

Mr.  Francis  Goodrich,  10/.  Mr.  Peter  HaU,  10/. 

Mr.  Hy.  Taylor,  10/.  Mr.  Foster  CanlifTe,  10/. 

Mr.  Ridph  Peters,  20/.  Mr.  Cdwd.  Tarleton,  Sen.,  0/. 
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Mr.  Tho.  Cooie,  10/.  Mr.  Hy.  Chorley,  10/. 

Mr.  Bryan  BlimdeU,  50/.  Mr.  Jn.  FeUs,  10/. 

Mr.  Jas.  OibboziB,  10/.  Mr.  Jxl  Muzny,  10/. 

Mr.  Jn.  Blackbnme,  80/.  Mr.  Geo.  Ryley,  10/. 

Mr.  Hy.  Brown,  10/.  Mr.  Tho.  Bobinson,  10/. 

Mr.  Bt.  Low^  10/.  Mr.  Bd.  KeUall,  10/. 

Modm.  Margt.  Clayton,  10/.  Mr.  Adam  Bnry,  10/. 

Madm.  Jane  Lyddale,  20/.  Mr.  Jas.  Townsend,  6/. 

Madm.  Elinor  Clayton,  of  LiTerpool,  10/.  Mr.  Bd.  Gildart,  10/. 

Madm.  Elinor  Clayton,  of  West  Indies,  10/.  Mr.  Jn.  Parr,  Merchant,  10/. 

Mr.  Danl.  Danbers,  30/.  Mr.  Danl.  Willis,  10/. 

Mr.  Gilbert  LeTSsley,  10/.  Mr.  Bt  Shields,  10/. 

They  make  a  sum  total  of  £50  10s.,  which  was  augmented  by  £1  bene- 
febction  from  Mr.  Josh.  Tuen,  the  interest  of  £20  left  by  Joshua  Marrow, 
34s.,  and  a  coUection  of  £10  Os.  d^d.  in  the  new  church  (St.  Peter*s),  upon 
new  year*8  day,  1710.  The  expenditure  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
exclusive  of  diet,  which  was  not  then  provided,  for  forty  boys  and  ten 
girls,  the  number  at  first  placed  upon  the  foundation,  amounted  to 
£85  Os.  0|d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  14s.  2^d.  per  child.  There  thus  appears 
a  sum  of  £Q7  13s.  6ii.  in  Mr.  Styth,  the  trea8urer*s,  hands,  after  the 
disbursements  of  the  first  year. 

It  would  be  a  laborious  and  useless  task  to  enter  further  into  figures, 
year  by  year,  and  I  will  only  cite  a  few  particulars  which  I  conceive 
worthy  of  notice  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  tfeasurership  of  Mr. 
Styth,  which  closed  only  with  his  death,  in  December,  1713.  Before 
80  doing  I  would  remark,  that  while  Biyan  Blundell  may  be  considered 
the  founder  and  chief  benefactor  to  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital,  as  his 
own  modest  and  simple  narrative,  the  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in 
the  extract  from  the  charter,  both  already  cited,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
School  records,  to  which  I  shall  immediately  refer,  sufficiently  prove,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  large  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital  was  filled  and  acted  by  the  first  rector  of  Liverpool, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Styth.  Without  invidiousness  it  may  fidrly  be 
stated,  that  to  his  auspices,  to  Mr.  Blundell^s  self-denying  zeal  and 
generosity,  and  to  their  mutual  fostering  care  it  was  owing  that  this 
admirable  institution  arose.  It  remains  among  us  at  once  a  monument  of 
their  piety,  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  our  town. 

The  particulars   I    have   to    notice   are,   a  first   mention   made  of 
- "  master,"  Wm.  Trenow,  on  the  2nd  November,  1711.    The  absence 
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of  any  earlier  mention  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  minutes,  to  which 
I  have  before  adverted ;  none  being  kept  of  the  earlier  meetings.  A  little 
later  on,  in  1713,  we  have  an  entry,  "  Paid  master  for  teaching  a  poor  boy 
to  write,  S/;**  in  the  same  year,  also,  under  date  August  3 1st,  '*  To  cash 
leceived  of  the  master  £20  6/,"  and  again  "  November  6th,  £6  15/.*'  This 
would  doubtless  be  earnings  of  the  children  employed  in  manual  labour 
during  a  part  of  their  school  hours.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their 
being  so  employed  at  this  time,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  entry,  and 
the  fact  that  in  after  years  they  were  employed,  first  in  cotton 
spinning,  stocking  weaving,  &c.,  and  then  in  pin  making,  it  is  probable 
that  this  money  was  so  derived. 

The  above  is  the  only  mention  made  of  a  master  during  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Mr.  Styth ;  there  is  no  record  of  any  payment  of  salary  until 
the  succeeding  treasurership,  the  absence  of  which  may  confirm  Bryan 
Blundell*s  statement,  that  it  was  paid  out  of  the  sacrament  money. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  almost  the  sole  donor  to  the  school,  apart  from 
the  annual  subscribers,  during  Mr.  StytVs  treasurership,  1709-1713, 
appears  to  ha^e  been  Bryan  Blundell.  He  is  named  as  having  given, 
nth  May,  1711,  £100 ;  2nd  February,  1712,  £50  ;  4th  April,  1713,  paid 
bin  on  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  being  his  part  of  the  Pemberton*s  prize, 
£25;  November  16,  "a  bill,*'  £40;  in  all  £215,  which  with  £35,  of 
which  there  is  no  record,  made  up  a  total  sum  given  of  £250.  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  sum  of  £35  was  paid 
by  him  direct  for  a  school  house,  and  thus  no  entry  was  made  of  it  in 
the  school  funds.  That  he  gave  £250  is  proved  by  the  following  entry : 
"  1713.  Bryan  Blundell  having  given  £250  to  be  paid  out  to  interest 
**  this  two  years  past,  being  put  out  £100  to  Parr,  and  £90  to  Mr.  Worrall, 
brings  in  £11  8s.  per  annum,  as  above  account.  So  hath  for  that  reason 
with  drotwn  y*  40/  per  annum  he  paid  before,  and  designed  to  give  to 
y  School  as  it  pleases  Grod  to  bless  him  in  his  voyages.*'  For  some 
years  from  this  date  his  name,  which  had  appeared  on  the  subscription 
lists  from  the  very  first  meeting  in  1709,  is  accordingly  omitted. 

After  Mr.  Styth's  death,  in  1713,  Mr.  Blundell  was  chosen,  on  the 
15th  September,  1714,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  School,  to  be 
treasurer  in  his  place,  and  was  at  the  same  time  elected  a  trustee. 
We   have  also,   in  the  cash   book,   an  account  of  bonds  and  notes 
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delivered  to  Bryan  Blandell,  by  the  executors  of  the  late  B«y.  Mr. 
Bobert  Stjth,  for  the  '«iise*'  of  the  Charity  School.  Jamee  Hartley's 
bond,  £100;  John  Woriall's  bond,  £90;  James  Hartley  and  Bobert 
Webster's  bond,  £^0  ;  Mr.  Parr*8  bond,  £100 ;  total,  £810  : 
together  with  "a  note  from  Henry  Brown  and  Thomas  Bobinson,  the 
«  executors  of  the  Key.  Mr.  Stytb,"  upon  the  collectors  of  the  parson's  tax 
for  1713,  in  fietvour  of  Mr.  Blundell,  for  £28  14s.  9}d.,  being  the  balance 
in  hand  of  treasurer's  accounts,  to  which  was  added,  to  be  paid  &om  tho 
same  source,  a  legacy  of  £60  fiN>m  the  rector. 

Mr.  BlundelFs  narratiTe  giyes  us  a  little  additional  infbrmatioa  at 
this  point,  and  accounts  for  the  length  of  time  which  dapeed 
between  Mr.  Styth's  death,  in  December,  1713,  and  his  appointment  to 
succeed  him,  16th  September,  1714.  '*In  1713  Mr.  Styth  died;  from 
1709  to  the  time  of  his  death  I  had  given  him  £260  on  my  seveial 
voyages,  £200  of  which  he  had  put  out  to  interest  When  I  came  home 
and  found  he  was  dead  it  gave  me  much  concern  for  the  School,  as  Mr. 
**  Richmond,  the  other  rector,  was  much  indisposed  at  times,  and  not  able 
'*  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  I  therefore  determined  to  leave  off  the  sea, 
"and  undertake  the  care  of  the  School,  and  was  chosen  treasurer  in 
"  1714,  at  which  time  there  were  £200  at  interest,  which  was  all  the  stock 
**  the  School  had." 

There  is  an  observable  difference  between  the  amount  of  "stock" 
recorded  in  the  Hospital  books,  and  that  named  by  Mr.  Bryan  Blundell ; 
but  this  disparity  can  be  satb&ctorily  reconciled  by  assuming  that 
Mr.  Blundell  esteemed  £200  alone  to  be  what  we  must  call  permanent 
stock. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Blundell's  treasurership,  1716,  entry  is  for  the 
first  time  made  of  sacrament  money  received,  "  per  Mr.  Thomas  Hurst  and 
"  Mr.  Seel,  as  churchwardens,  £32  7s.  4d.'*  In  the  same  year,  "to  cash 
"  from  Mr.  Branker  and  Mr.  Hamer,  sacrament  money  collected  in  several 
"years,  £76  14s.  O^dt**  Another  entry  we  have  at  this  time,  "Gash 
"  collected  in  the  gaUsry  in  the  Exchange,  £17  13s."  Among  the  dis- 
bursements this  same  year,  "  To  Mrs.  lioyd  teaching  the  girls  to  sew  and 
"  knit,  £0 ;  **  this  appears  to  have  been  her  yearly  stipend. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  preparations  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  lodging,  ^.,  of  the  children,  by  burning  Bricks, 
preparing  Timber,  im. 
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The  cause  for  this  maj  be  best  gathered  from  Bryan  Blundell's  own 
ynads : — "  In  a  little  time,  I  saw  some  of  the  children  begging  about  the 
"  streets,  their  parents  being  so  poor  as  not  to  haye  bread  for  them,  which 
"  gaye  me  great  concern,  insomuch  that  I  thought  to  use  my  best  en- 
"  deayours  to  make  proyision  for  them,  so  as  to  take  thsm  wholly  from 
'*  their  parents,  which  I  hoped  might  be  promoted  by  a  subscription.  I 
"  therefore  got  an  instrument  drawn  out  for  that  purpose  on  parchment, 
went  about  with  it  to  most  persons  of  ability  and  many  subscribed  hand* 
somely.  On  the  strength  of  which  I  went  to  work,  and  got  the  present 
charity  school  built,  which  has  cost  between  two  and  three  thousand 
"pounds,  and  was  finished  in  1718,  at  which  time  I  gaye  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  charity,  £750,  being  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  pleased  God  to 
bless  me  with,  and  did  then  purpose  to  continue  to  giye  the  same  proper- 
''  tion  of  whateyer  he  should  indulge  me  with  in  the  time  to  come,  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  the  said  charity."  He  adds,  "  So  great 
has  been  the  mercy  and  proyidence  of  God  in  prospering  me  in  business, 
that  I  haye  made  up  the  £750  to  £2000,  which  I  haye  paid  to  the  use  of 
the  school ;  and  my  children,  (six  in  number,  the  youngest  of  them  now 
near  thirty  years  of  age,)  are  so  far  from  wanting,  or  being  the  worse  for 
what  I  haye  giyen  to  the  school,  that  they  are  all  benefactors  to  it,  some 
of  them  more  than  £100  at  a  time.  I  may  truly  say,  whilst  I  haye  been 
doing  for  the  children  at  the  school,  the  good  proyidence  of  God  hath 
been  doing  for  mine,  so  that  I  hope  they  will  be  benefactors  to  this 
charity  when  I  am  in  my  graye." 

The  "  instrument,  drawn  out  on  parchment,**  to  which  Bryan  BlundeU 
refers,  is  now  preseryed  in  the  Hospital,  and  is  marked  No.  0,  and  I  notice 
from  a  remark  made  upon  it  that  it  was  exhibited  lOth  December,  1761, 
before  the  CommissionerB  on  the  execution  of  a  Commission  of  Bank* 
mptcy  against  Owen  Pritchard,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
liyerpool  in  1744,  and  whose  name  was  entered  as  a  donor  of  £85 ;  of 
which  the  Hospital  receiyed  £28  14/  from  the  estate. 

As  the  preamble  of  this  roll  is  a  little  curious,  while  it  instructs  as  to 
tte  Hospital  history,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reproduce  it  in  this  paper : — 
^'  Whereas  profemeness  and  debauchery  are  greatly  owing  to  a  gross  ig- 
"  norance  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  especially  among  the  poorer  sort, 
"  and  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  practice  of  Ohristianity 
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"  and  virtue,  than  an  early  and  pious  education  in  jouth :  and  whereas  the 
"charity  schools  erected  in  the  several  parts  of  this  kingdom  have 
"  abundantly  improved  the  morals  of  poor  children  educated  in  them  to  the 
*'  Honour  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  And  whereas  many  poor 
people  are  desirous  of  having  their  children  taught  but  are  not  able  to 
afford  them  a  Christian  and  useful  education ;  and  there  being  children 
"  whose  parents  are  dead,  and  no  friends  left  to  take  care  of  them,  must 
'*  unavoidably  come  to  beggary  and  ruin  both  of  body  and  soul,  if  not 
*'  prevented  by  the  care  of  some  charitable  and  well-disposed  people,  and 
"  there  being  now  a  charity  school,  accommodated  with  salaiy  and  other 
"  subscriptions  to  the  finding  fifty  boys  and  girls  with  clothes  and  learning, 
yet  find  that  whilst  the  children  are  forced  to  go  to  their  Parents  for 
meat,  some  of  which  having  not  meat  to  give  them,  but  send  them  out  a 
begging  for  it,  by  which  the  children  get  such  habits  of  idleness,  and 
meet  with  so  many  diversions  that  they  either  neglect  the  school,  or 
profit  but  little  by  coming ;  so  that  the  means  that  is  used  whilst  on  this 
footing  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  what  is  proposed,  nor  can  anything  be 
proposed  so  effectually  as  by  raising  a  fund  which  might  be  sufficient  to 
"  find  them  with  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  in  one  entire  house,  by  which  they 
'*  would  be  kept  under  such  discipline  as  by  the  blessing  of  God,  might 
*'  have  the  desired  effect.  And  in  consideration  of  so  great  a  good,  they 
"  whose  names  are  then  under-written,  do  here]^  agree  to  pay  the  several 
"respective  sums  of  money  against  their  names  respectively  subscribed 
towards  the  said  fund,  for  finding  them  with  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
and  lodging,  and  teaching  poor  children  in  the  said  school  to  read  and  write, 
and  arithmetick,  and  instructing  them  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
"  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  and  taught  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
"  and  for  learning  them  such  other  things  as  are  suitable  to  their  condition 
"and  capacity. — 1717.'* 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Buildings,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
thus  invited  to  subscribe,  had  been  laid  3rd  May,  1716.  These  buildings 
now  form  the  ancient  part  of  the  Hospital,  including  the  Chapel,  over 
which  is  seen  the  inscription :  —  **  Christiansd  charitati  promovenda 
"inopique  pueritisB  ecclesies  Anglican®  principiis  imbuendse  sacrum: 
"Anno  Salutis  MDCOXvii." 

When  completed  in  1725,  though  partly  they  might  be  said  to  be 
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finished  and  opened  in  1718,  they  had  cost  the  sum  of  £2,Q88  Us.,  which 
with  the  exception  of  £500,  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  was  all 
raised  by  donations,  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  well  as  other  subscriptions 
extending  to  1747,  being  contained  in  the  parchment  roll  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

From  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  erection,  had  in  the 
Hospital,  I  transcribe  a  few  items  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  notice. 

There  is  entered  the  cost  of  making  a  Kiln  in  1715,  as  follows ; — 

Jno.  Moore  for  Soil,  getting  Sodds  5/4,  and  Cartage. ...  j90  J3  8 

Jno.  Tates  for  25  loads  of  Coal 3  19  0 

Jno.  Burch  for  2  work  of  Slack 1     5  0 

Wm.  Webster  for  11  loads  of  Coal 10  0 

Jno.  Narland  for  Coals 0  10  6 

5  Loads  of  Turf  at  2/6  ^  load 0  12  6 

Jno.  Brooks  for  2  loads  of  Slack 0    5  4 

Tho.  Glover  for  8,200,  and  Carting  for  Caseing 4    0  0 

Drink  *  for  the  men  at  making  and  burning  Brick    ....  0    4  6 

Bt.  Bannister,  kiln  making,  and  casing  93,000  Bricks  . .  19    0  9 

1^32    9    3 

Also,  "  Making  Brick  in  the  year  1716." 

To  Sodds,  Cartage,  and  Soil £0  12  0 

Coals  and  Slack  for  a  Kiln,  open  fires,  per  note  ...«..•.  9    9  4 

Drink  at  sundry  times,  and  when  burning 0     5  6 

Bt.  Bannister  for  making  and  burning  74,285 16  18  0 

£27    4  10 


One  thing  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  above,  namely,  that  the 
bncks  used  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice  must  have  been  burnt  on 
the  spot,  the  day  being  found  there  also.  This  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable when  we  reflect  that  the  Hospital  even  ten  years  later,  in  1725, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  town  in  ''Herdman^s  Ancient  Liverpool/' 
occupied  the  extreme  east  portion  of  the  town,  all  beyond  it  being 
green  fields  and  pasturage.  Clay  pits  could  also  thus,  without  incon- 
venience, be  dug  in  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  conversion 
of  the  "Ladies*  Walk,"  which  was  part  of  the  common, f  and  the  site 

*  This  item  of  "  drink  "  seems  no  miimportant  one  in  the  account,  as  it  fireqnently 
ooenrs. 

f  The  common  comprised  the  area  bounded  bj  what  was  the  pool,  (now  Paradise 
Street,)  by  Chnrch  Street,  Bold  street  and  Duke  Street 
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of  the  present  Parr  Street,  some  half  century  after  this  period,  into 
brick-fields,  and  the  reputation  which  the  clay  had  of  being  the  best  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  brick  making,  may  also  bear 
put  the  statement. 

Among  other  items  in  the  cost  of  erection,  we  have  under  date,  August 
18th,  1716,  "  The  town  carts  for  carting  Mr.  Hurst's  joice  4/6 ;"  "  The 
"  master  in  consideration  of  spoiling  garden  10/ ;"  "  S3  loads  waterto  temper 
"  clay  7/8."  May  2 1st,  1717,  "  Labourer  1  day,  and  drink,  rearing  one 
"  part  10/ ;"  "  Ditto,  and  drink,  rearing  the  other  part  6  weeks  past  £1  5/ ;" 
A  parcel  of  joice  from  Chester  as  per  bill  £96  16/9.**  December  7th, 
Peter  Orm  for  drying  dales  at  Salthouse  12/6.**  April  9th,  1718,  "  40^ 
cases  of  glass  from  Bristol  £40  7/  ;'*  "  Half  freight,  cartage,  porterage, 
and  postage  £2  8/  ;**  "  Parcel  of  dales  per  the  ship  '  Bootle  *  £68.**  Dec. 
8th,  1718,  "  Wm.  Jones  for  cutting  coat  of  arms  £7  10/;**  22nd,  "  Jane 
'*  Orm  and  Glasshouse  men  for  diy  dales  8/6  ;**  "  Jackson  bringing  the 
"plate  from  London  and  oil  4/6  ;**  May  2nd,  "  Wm.  Jones  earring  4  stone 
"  figures  £7.**  August,  1719,  '*  Horse  hire  and  expense  going  to  Manchester 
"  14/9.**  1720.  "  Jno.  Wortley  for  seeds  and  gardening  13/  ;**  "  Drink  to  the 
"  workmen,  and  smiths  at  gates  10/;'*  "  64c.  2q.  8Ibs.  iron  for  palisades  and 
"gates,  at  28/;**  "Enlarging  Free  School  £106  0/6^;**  "|  of  the  ship 
"  *  Bootle  *  fitted  out,  £80,  given  by  Tho.  BooUe,  Esq. ; "  "J  of  cargo  for 
"  said  ship,  at  Liverpool,  dry  goods,  £17  0/2J;'*  "  J  of  a  loading  rock  salt 
"  for  said  ship  £14  9/10  ;**  "  i  cargo  in  Ireland  for  Jamaica  £86  ;'*  "  Wages 
"  advanced  and  other  charges  after  account  made  up  £1  5/.**  Aug.  llth, 
1721,  "  Sundries  to  Jno.  Grompton,  per  bill,  £6  17/7,  but  he  was  pleased 
"  to  give  £5  to  the  School,  £1  17/7.'*  1722,  "  Jn.  Brooks  raising  foundaUon 
"  of  new  houses  £6  6/.**  1726,  "  Digging  a  cellar,  laying  floor,  a  pump  and 
"  sundries  at  Mr.  Erlam*8  House,  per  bill,  £10  19/7.*' 

Entry  is  also  made  of  "  Wm.  Trenow,  a  year's  salary,  ending  1st  May, 
"  1717,  £10  ;**  and  the  like  sum  he  continues  to  receive  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  erection  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1723.  Wm. 
Trenow,  from  an  entry  in  another  place,  seems  to  have  been  the  school- 
master, and  this  is  the  first  account  of  any  payment  being  made  him 
through  the  school  funds. 

While  these  efforts  were  made  in  erecting  a  house  where  the  children 
might  effectually  be  taught  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,*' 
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provision  was  at  the  same  time  being  made  to  haye  a  suitable  seating 
place  for  them  in  the  parish  church.  In  order  that  this  might  be 
jndiciaJly  effected,  the  trustees  obtained  a  Faculty  from  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Chester,  bearing  date  Srd  October,  1717,  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  erect  a  new  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  children  might,  as  the  document  expresses  it,  **  stand,  sitt,  kneel  and 
''  hear  dlTlne  service  and  sermons  in  the  same.'*  This  gallery  continues  at 
the  present  day  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  by  a  portion  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Hospital. 

I  would  here  notice  the  year  1717  to  be  the  last  in  which  the 
Mayor's  name,  as  such,  appears  as  heading  the  yearly  subscription  lists, 
which  up  to  this  time  from  the  first  meeting  in  1709,  had  been  cus- 
tomary. 

We  next  haTe,  in  1718,  an  opening  of  the  school,  necessarily  partial, 
as  the  edifice  was  only  thoroughly  completed  in  1725 ;  and  an  amount 
is  entered,  '^  cash  collected  at  opening  the  school,"  £1S  1*2/.    In  the  year 
succeeding,  we  have  ''cash  received  from  the  present  churchwardens, 
"£18  10/;  do.,  the  ensuing  ones,  £1  10/;  £20 ;"— this  would  be  "sacrar 
"  ment  money,*'  towards  the  master^s  salary,  and  the  same  "  fixed  "  sum 
continues  to  be  paid  during  many  succeeding  years.    A  first  payment  is 
at  this  time  recorded  to  "Theophilus  Price,  schoolmaster,  salary,  £40," 
Wm.  Trenow  being  also  still  kept  at  £10.     Entry  is  made  of  this  new 
master,  *'  his  expenses  from  London,  £1  1/."    He  seems  also  to  have  been 
allowed  £7  "for  dyet  one  year."    In  1720  is  received  the  first  rent  of  the 
"  Free  Grammar  School,"  being  entered,  "  by  a  year's  rent  from  the  old 
school,  £11."    This  would  include  a  house ;  for  later  on,  in  1730,  there  is 
named,  "  by  a  year's  rent  for  the  school,  y«  house  empty,  £7."     Ellen 
Bibby,  at  this  time  also,  succeeds  Mrs.  Lloyd  as  schoolmistress;  and 
I  find,  a  few  years  after,  when  this  new  mistress  bears  witness  to  a  will 
made  by  Wm.  Trenow,  that  she  was  not  able  to  write,  but  marks 
the    cross    in    witnessing.      She    doubtless    would    teach    principally 
sewing  and  knitting,  and  perhaps  reading.    In  our  own  day  one  might, 
perhaps,  though  I  trust  it  would  be  difficult,  fijad  an  Ellen  Bibby  in 
some  rural  hamlet  of  England!    The  trustees  endeavoured  this  year 
to   obtain   a   charter   for   the    school.      For   this    purpose   £20    was 
forwarded  to  Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  the  then  representative  in  Parliament, 
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and  trustee  for  the  school;  but  in  1726 — this  would  be  after  Sir  Thomas 
sailed  from  England  for  Virginia,  whither  he  went  in  the  capacity  of  aa 
excise-officer,  at  a  salary  of  £80  per  annum — we  have  it  recorded,  "  to  Sir 
''Thomas  Johnson,  cash  sent  in  1720  to  procure  a  charter,  had  neyer 
"  any  account  or  cash  back,  £20 ; "  also  directly  under,  "  to  Mrs.  Wisdom, 
**  1729,  charges  about  a  charter,  as  per  account,  £20  2/3."  It  appeajrs, 
notwithstanding,  that  application  was  made  to  Government  for  a  charter, 
but,  the  school  not  being  on  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  refused. 

Wm.  Trenow  died  in  1723,  leaving  by  will,  dated  27th  February,  *-^, 
all  that  he  possessed  to  the  school.  Of  that  will  the  following  is  an 
abridged  copy : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William  Trenow,  &c.,  do  make  and 
'*  ordain  this  my  present  last  will  and  testament  in  manner,  &c. 

"  First,  I  will  that  my  debts  and  funeral  charges  shall  be  paid  and  dis- 
"  charged.  Item.  It  is  the  full  purport  and  desire  of  my  soul  that  my 
"  most  esteemed  and  most  affectionate  friend,  Mr  Alderman  Blundell,  Trear 
**  surer  of  the  charity  school,  in  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  imme- 
''  diately  after  my  decease,  shall  have  full  power  and  possession  of  what 
"  notes,  bonds,  or  moneys  shall  be  left  or  found  in  my  desk  or  chest,  all 
"  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  charity  school  and 
**  children  thereto  belonging.  And  I  will  likewise  that  Mr  Blundell  afore- 
*'  said  shall  have  power  to  sell  all  my  wearing  apparel,  unless  that  suit 
"  which  I  wear  every  day,  which  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Bobert,  younger 
*'  son  to  Ellen  Bibby,  mistress  of  the  charity  school  before  mentioned,  as 
"  also  a  broadcloth  coat  and  vest,  to  William,  son  of  my  cousin  Witherin- 
'*  ton,  if  accepted ;  otherwise,  to  be  applied  and  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
charity  school  and  children  aforesaid.  Item.  All  the  goods  in  my  room 
or  lodging,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  I  give  to  the  use  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  charity  school,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  most 
"  useful  purposes  that  my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Alderman  Blundell,  shall 
"  think  fit — ^whom  I  have  appointed  whole  and  sole  executor  of  this  my 
"  last  will  and  testament.  *  »fi  *  ^ 

"  William  Tbenow. 
*'  Signed,  &c.,  in  the  presence,  &o. 

"  Joshua  Erlah. 

HXB 

"  Ellen    E    Bibbt. 


"  Thbophilus  PaicE." 
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Agreeably  to  this  will  possessioD  was  taken  of  his  effects,  and  the  school 
paid  for  his  burial. 

The  account  of  his  effects,  burial,  &c.,  is  somewhat  interesting,  and  is  as 
follows : — 


By  Mr  Bryan  Blundell's  note  for  £30    0    0 
„  Thos.  Ma8sie*8  and   Tbos. 

Jmnp's  bond  and  interest..    10    5    0 
„  Salary  dne  to  Mr.  Trenow 

when  he  died    5    0    0 

„  A  debt  dne  from  Jas.  Banks     18    0 
,,  do.  Ellen  Bibby     10    0 

M  Cash  fonnd  in  his  chest  and 

desk 23     6    9 

„  Plate,  household  goods,  and 

wearing  apparel,  as  per  in- 

Tentoiy 16  18    0 

„  Fleming's  note,  1&/,  bnt  is 

not  to  be  got    • 

„  £^  5/  owing  from  Mr.  With- 

eiington,  not  to  be  got. . . . 


£87  12    9 


9t. 
To  Jos.  Banks,  paid  parson's 

dues  for  y«  graye,  for  y« 

bell,    for    y*     stone    and 

cutting £19    8 

„  Jos.  Banks,    for   Mr.    Tre- 

now's  diet  to  y*    time  he 

died 17    0 

„  Mrs.  Ellen  Bailey,  for  graye 

clothes 0    9    0 

„  Lawrence  Bigby,  for  coffin . .  0  9  9 
„  Ellen  Bibby,  for  sundries  . .  0  6  8 
„  Mrs.  Mary  Gibson,  for  gloTCS 

and  pall    0  17    0 

„  Mrs.  Anne  Fletcher,  for  sack, 

as  per  bill 14    0 

„  Doctor  Anger,  10/ ;  to  Mrs. 

Latham,  per  bill 0  12    8 

„  Mrs.  Eliza  Sherwin,  do 1  11    0 

„  The  parson,  for  preaching  the 

funeral  sermon 0  10    6 

„  Proving  the   will,  and  ex- 
penses       1  10    6 


£10    0    9 
Balance  carried  to  the  credit  of 

the  charity  school,  being  so 

left  by  his  will,  1st  August, 

1723    £77  12    0 


£87  12    9 


During  this  period,  1 733,  Mr  Bryan  Blundell  built  on  the  Hospital  land 
86  alms  houses,  the  rents  from  which  brought  an  annual  income  to  the 
hospital.  Transcribing  the  records,  we  hare — '*  amount  of  charges  of 
"  building  and  fixing  86  alms  houses,  £550. 

Given  by  Biyan  Blundell  towards  the  above — ^part  of 

"  which  was  profits  from  his  ship  *  Providence  * £500    0    0 

Given  by  Mr.  John  Blackbume  towards  the  above    ...      50    0    0 


« 


« 


£550     0    0 
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In  a  note  at  the  foot  of  same  we  find,  "  the  above  honses  are  built  npon 
"  the  land  belonging  to  the  school,  and  are  rented  to  the  parish  at  £46  per 
*'  annum :  which  rent  is  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  for  erer,  only 
"  the  west  houses ;  the  gardens  are  Mr.  Mawdsley's  ground,  for  which  we 
"  pay  20/  per  annum.'* 

Confirmatory  eyidence  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  in  the  minutes 
of  a  yestiy  meeting  held  10th  December,  1723,  in  the  parochial  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  hospital  funds  were  again  used,  in  1732,  to  build  a  workhouse,  and 
we  find  a  note  in  the  school  books,  "  to  building  the  workhouse,  with  all 
'*  conTeniences,  and  to  Mr.  Brooks,  for  his  interest  on  the  ground,  as  per 
'*  account,  £800,  and  for  which  the  parish  is  to  allow  £40  per  annum.** 

The  parish  also  still  continued  to  rent  the  thirty-six  alms  houses  pre- 
viously built ;  but  the  amount  paid  to  the  Hospital  for  rental  was  at  this 
period  reduced  from  forty-five  to  thirty-six  pounds  per  annum. 

'*  At  a  vestiy  held  11th  April,  1732,**  this  is  confirmed  in  the  following 
terms : — '*  The  proceedings  and  arguments  made  and  concluded  upon  by 
the  parishioners  and  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  at  several  general  meetings 
lately  had  in  the  common  hall  of  the  town,  for  having  a  workhouse, 
'*  which  the  trustees  of  the  charity  school  have  undertaken  to  build  for  that 
"  purpose,  and  to  let  the  same  for  a  yearly  rent  of  £5  for  every  £100  they 
shall  lay  out  therein,  and  the  two  wings  already  built  on  the  south  side 
of  the  charity  school,  containing  36  houses,  for  £36  per  annum :  they 
**  being  first  paid  out  of  the  ensuing  year's  poor  tax.  The  arrears  of  rent 
*'  now  due  for  these  houses  being  now  read,  the  same  are  approved  of 
"and  agreed  to  by  the  vestry.** 

The  workhouse  so  built  continued  during  many  years  to  answer  veiy 
well ;  but  the  population  increasing,  and  the  house  being  continually 
enlarged  to  meet  additional  requirements,  it  became  objectionable 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover  Street — at  that  time  the  most  fashion- 
able part  of  the  town — and  accordingly  a  site  was  sought  for  a  new  one. 
In  1770,  the  workhouse,  where  we  this  day  have  it»  was  commenced  in 
Brownlow  Hill,  and  thus  removed  firom  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital  lands. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  "gardens**  belonging  to  Mr.  Mawdsley's 
children,  for  which  the  school  paid  20/  per  annum«    This  continued  only 
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to  1783 ;  as  I  find  at  that  date,  '*  a  Bum  of  £dO ''  paid  "  to  Mr  Mawdsley's 
children,  for  the  piece  of  ground  *'  whereon  were  "  the  west  houses  and 
the  gardens." 

Two  jears  subsequently,  in  1735,  Mrs.  Ann  Cleveland  having  "left 
"premises  in  Dry-bridge,*'  now  Fenwick  Street,  "part  sold  in  1787, 
"  remainder  in  1803,  for  £1,706  13/9 ;"  the  children,  whose  number,  in 
1720,  had  been  increased  to  60,  were  now  wholly  taken  into  the  hospital 
to  reside,  which,  until  this  year,  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case.  We 
find,  accordingly,  an  entry  then  made  for  the  first  time,  "  to  provisions  of 

all  sorts,  as  per  account,  £166  4/1,**  as  weU  also,  "  to  sundry  charges  on 

the  building,  and  fixing  the  children  with  bedding  and  all  necessaries,  as 

per  account,  £105  10/10|." 

A  Steward  also  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  appointed,  for  an 
entry  is  made  "to  paid  the  Steward's  salary  and  diet  for  10  months, 

"  £12  loy." 

It  was  found  necessaiy,  a  few  years  later,  in  order  to  give  legal  discharge 
for  legacies,  &c.,  to  have  a  decree  in  Chanceiy  made ;  and,  accordingly, 
application  was  made  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Chancery  for  the  County  Palatine, 
and  a  decree  obtained,  27th  August,  1789,  "at  the  relation  of  Foster 
"  Cunlifie,  Esq.,  John  Goodwin,  Esq.,  John  Atherton,  Esq.,  and  John 
"  Hardman,  Esq.,**  by  which  the  property  of  the  hospital  was  invested  in 
50  trustees  ;*  and  it  was  by  it  enacted  that  the  treasurer  or  secretary  shall 
always  be  an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool :  it  also  generally  defines  the  object 
of  the  institution. 

In  the  succeeding  August,  Mr.  Clayton's  legacy  of  £500,  left  by  will 
some  17  years  before,  was  paid,  with  interest,  augmenting  the  amount  to 
£1,000,  and  the  same  was  invested  with  the  Corporation.  The  school 
records  narrate,  "  Mrs.  Clayton  was  so  good  to  pay  growing  interest,  to 
'•make  £1,000." 

A  first  auditmg  of  the  accounts  was  made  in  1741,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  charter,  when  "  Jno.  Entwistle  and  Wm.  WiUiamson 
"  the  younger,  were  appointed  to  inspect,  audit,  and  adjust  all  the  pre- 
"  ceding  accounts  of  Mr  BlimdeU  and  all  other  officers,  touching  their 

*  The  number  was  inoreased  to  100  by  a  decree  made  in  1808. 
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<' receipts,  payments,  and  actings :"  the  same  were  recorded  "to  be  just 
"  and  true." 

In  the  following  year  ten  more  children,  making  in  all  seventy,  were 
received  into  the  School;  in  1744,  Foster  Cunliffe,  dying,  left  the 
School  £1000,  which  was  also  pat  out  to  interest  with  the  Corporatioii, 
and  the  trustees,  pursuant  to  the  decree  in  chancery,  granted  to  his  heirs 
the  nomination  of  five  children  into  the  Hospital*  Similar  grants  had  in 
like  manner  been  made  to  others,  on  their  '*  giving  and  assuring  to  the 
"  use  of  the  Hospital,  lands,  tenements,  or  money,  to  the  value  of  £100 
*'  for  each  child."  Upon  the  receipt  of  these  legacies,  Biyan  Blundell 
writes,  "our  stock,  by  good  providence,  increasing,  and  being  veiy 
"desirous  of  seeing  100  children  in  the  place  before  I  died,  I  got  a 
"second  instrument  drawn  on  parchment  in  1744,  and  solicited  sub- 
"  scriptions  to  enable  us  to  take  in  30  more.  Accordingly  £2000  were 
"  subscribed,  upon  which  we  were  determined  to  trust  the  good  providence 
"  of  God,  which  had  always  made  up  our  deficiencies,  and  in  1743  we  took 
"  in  30  more,  so  that  there  now  are  70  boys  and  30  girls,  in  all  100,  a  sight 
"  I  much  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  before  I  died."  He  adds  "  The 
"  charge  is  now  £700  per  aimum,  towards  which  we  have,  by  the  blessing 
"  of  God,  attained  to  a  stock  or  income  of  £400  a  year ;  the  other  £300 
comes  in  by  gifts  and  legacies,  so  that  we  have  never  yet  wanted  at  the 
year*s  end,  but  always  continued  increasing  a  little.  I  have  now  been 
treasurer  37  years,  in  which  time  more  than  400  children  have  been  put 
"  out  apprentices,  mostly  to  sea,  in  which  business  many  of  them  are 
"  masters,  and  some  mates  of  ships,  and  several  of  them  have  become 
"  benefactors  to  the  School,  and  useful  members  of  society." 

"  We  take  the  children  into  the  School  at  8  years  of  age,  and  pat 
"  them  apprentice  at  14  ;  I  give  40/  apprentice  fee  with  each. 

"  It  is  so  useful  a  Charity  that  I  have  frequently  wished  to  see  as  many 
"  Charity  Schools  as  we  have  Churches  in  the  town,  which  are  four ;  and  I 
'*yet  hope  the  good  providence  of  God  may  bring  it  to  pass  in  the 
"  next  generation." 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  notice  that  about  this  time,  especially  in 
the  years  1740-1755,  commanders  of  ships  returned  from  sea  gave  large 
sums  to  the  School.  In  the  former  of  these  years  as  many  as  24  masters 
of  vessels  are  entered  as  having  subscribed  £50  88. 
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Tn  connection  with  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  help  reycrting  to 
the  fact  that  Brjan  Blundell  had  heen  himself,  in  early  life,  one  of 
lirerpoors  good  mariners,  nor  do  we  lo^e  sight  of  the  statement  that  he 
makes, — **  manj  of  them  (the  hoys)  are  masters,  &c.,"  and  ^'  have  become 
"  benefactors  to  the  School." 

One  more  item  remains  for  me  to  record;  it  is  under  date  1752,  to  the 
effect  that  "  Biyan  Blundell  and  his  Sons  having  subscribed  and  paid  a 
'*  pretty  large  sum  of  money  this  year  to  the  School,  do  not  continue  on 
"  their  subscriptions  on  the  year,  but  give  handsome  at  the  collections  for 
"  it  in  the  Churches."  They  had  given  handsomely.  The  good  Biyan 
Blundell  during  his  life,  from  first  to  last,  had  given  to  the  School 
the  munificent  sum  of  £3500,  "  being, "  as  he  states,  "  a  tenth  part 
"  of  what  God  had  blessed  him  with." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  regard  to  Church  collections,  the 
general  custom, — as  I  gather  from  the  School  records, — of  persons  who 
might  be  prevented  from  attending  service,  sending  their  pious  contribu- 
tions afterwards  to  the  School.  This  is  among  the  practices  which  in 
our  day  seem  to  be  changed  but  not  improved.  * 

In  1756  Bryan  Blundell,  the  kind  friend  and  generous  patron  of  the 
Hospital,  dies.  After  his  death  we  have  it  recorded  that  '*  a  picture  of 
"  Bryan  Blundell,  Esq.,  late  Treasurer,  Trustee,  and  Benefactor  to  the 
"  School,  presented  by  Mr.  Hamlet  "Winstanley,  with  a  frame  given  by 
**  Madam  Clayton,  was  ordered  by  the  Trustees  to  be  placed  on  the  east 
"  side  of  the  Trustees'  room  in  the  said  School."  And  there  it  is  still  to 
be  seen,  ranged  along  with  other  portraits  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
board-room. 

Mr.  Blundeirs  mortal  remains  were  interred,  in  1756,  in  St.  Nicholas* 
Church,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  treasurel-ship  by  his  son  Richard, 
who  continued  in  that  office  during  the  brief  remaining  period  of  the 
half-centuiy,  1759,  when  there  were  received  into  the  School  20  more 
children,  making  in  all  120.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded,  in 
1760,  by  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  continued  through  life  a  steady  friend 
of  the  School  as  his  father  and  brother  had  been  before  him  :  both  sons 
realizing  their  father's  hope  that  his  children  might  be  benefactors  to 
the  institution  when  he  was  in  his  grave. 


•  Inipruvcment  comes  too  slow,  and  chauge  too  fast. — Childe  Harold, 
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Of  the  little  which  is  known  of  Bryan  Blnndell,  one  significant  fact 
must  not  renuiin  unrecorded  here:  he  was  himself  an  onlj  child  early 
left  fatherless.  This  maj  in  some  measure  explain  that  life-long  zeal» 
that  undying,  inextingoishahle  charity,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 
Whicheyer  of  the  many  causes  by  which  he  was  surrounded  may  hare 
moTod  him  in  his  acts  of  charity  and  of  goodness,  one  thing  assuredly 
commends  him  to  us  as  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Liverpoors  early 
worthies,  and  that  is,  that  during  a  long  life,  well  spent,  with  the  blessing 
of  Heayen  on  his  labours,  he  showed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  as 
well  as  the  utility  of  individual  effort,  when  rightly  directed  and  properly 
applied.  "Truly  it  is  heayen  upon  earth  to  have  a  man  moved  with 
"  charity,  and  who  rests  in  providence/'  '*' 

*  Lord  Bacon. 
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ON  THE  EARLY  CHARTERS  OF  ST.  WERBURGH'S  IN 

CHESTER. 

By  John  Bobson,  M,V, 
(Bbad  17tb  Fsbbuabt,  1859.) 


I  baye  had  occasion  in  a  former  paper  to  observe,  that  in  illustrating  the 
first  part  of  our  histoiy,  the  material  remains  were  in  great  numbers  and 
yariety,  but  the  documentaiy  evidence  was  really  nothing ;— >and  in  the 
next  period,  from  the  subyeision  of  the  Roman  power  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  we  have  very  few  authenticated  relics  in  a  material  form,  while 
the  documentaiy  remains  are  numerous  and  important— at  least  for  its  last 
two  centuries ;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  consequence  from  this, — ^that 
our  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  condition  of  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  is  pretfy  accurate,  while  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  historical  events  and  political  changes ;  in  the  later  period 
again,  we  have  accounts  of  occurrences,  both  civH  and  religious,  but  were  it 
not  for  some  illuoiinated  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  we  should 
in  fact  know  nothing  of  our  forefathers*  dress,  dwellings  or  mode  of  living. 

The  known  documents,  however,  connected  with  our  own  counties,  dating 
before  the  conquest,  are  only  two  or  three,  and  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  Charter  of  King  Edgar  to  the  Church  of  St  Werburgh  in 
Chester,  which  offers  a  fair  opportunity  of  shewing  the  actual  value  of 
soch  instruments,  and  the  uncertaiuties  that  are  often  attached  to  their  use. 

This  Charter  is  printed  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  as  taken  from  a  veiy 
old  copy  in  the  possession  of  Vernon  of  Shakerley,  in  Lancashire,  in  1 660. 
It  is  reprinted  in  Eemble*s  Codex  Diplomaticas,*  who  has  marked  it 
with  an  asterisk,  thereby  questioning  its  authenticity,  but  upon  what 
grounds,  or  to  what  extent,  he  does  not  state.    Mr.  Ormerod  says  that  a 

•  Vol.  2,  p.  851. 
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copy  is  found  in  the  Charter-book  of  the  Abbey  in  the  British  Moseam, 
bat  not  in  its  proper  place,  as  if  the  scribe  cared  little  about  it,  and  hence 
Mr.  0.  supposes  it  might  be  considered  spurious. 

It  is  given  by  "  Eadgar,  King  of  Mercia,  for  the  redemption  of  his  owa 
soul  and  the  souls  of  his  predecessors  Eadmund  and  Athelstan,'*  and  grants 
'*  to  the  humble  fiEimily  who  are  assiduously  serving  God  in  honor  of  the 
most  holy  Virgin  Werburgh  in  Leiacestria,  a  certain  portion  of  seventeen 
townships  "—or  perhaps  more  correctly  seventeen  farms  and  tenements  or 
estates  in  the  townships  of  Hodesnid  and  Ceosaula  and  Huntingdon  and 
Hupton  and  Eston  and  Barue.  They  are  to  possess  all  things  pertaining 
to  these  lands,  through  all  time,  by  hereditary  right,  and  have  free  liberty 
to  do  therewith  whatever  they  like.  The  bounds  of  these  properties 
are  then  referred  to,  but  this  constituting  a  different  document,  is  unluckily 
not  forthcoming;  he  further  declares  the  gift  free  from  any  claim  either  of 
militia-muster,  bridge-building  or  castle-building,  and  any  one  attempting 
to  infringe  this  grant  or  the  privileges  is  consigned  to  the  fileiy  depths  of 
Tartarus  unless  he  make  satisfaction.  It  is  dated  958,  at  the  well-known 
place  called  Wentric,  and  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
signatures,  of  which,  however,  the  King's  own  name  only  appears — I  Edgar, 
King  of  the  Mercians  and  the  rest  of  the  nations. 

Kemble  supposes  the  Charter  to  have  belonged  to  Leicester ;  but  we  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  his  reasons  for  this,  as  for  his  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  document  altogether. 

There  are  some  points  about  it  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  common ; 
first  there  is  the  clause  giving  the  Community — ^whose  title  is  not  stated-^ 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  property ;  then  there  is  the  absolute  freedom 
from  the  trinoda  necessity — the  militia,  bridge  and  castle  building ;  and 
then  there  is  the  title  of  King  of  the  Mercians  in  the  body  of  the  deed 
altered  to  King  of  the  Mercians  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  the  signa- 
ture. But  these  circumstances,  though  uncommon,  hardly  seem  sufficient 
to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  Charter,  and  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  St. 
Werbiurgh  at  Leicester,  and  Kemble  does  not  attempt  to  identify  the  places 
named  with  any  towns  in  that  district,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  it  from 
Dugdale's  statement  and  its  appearance  in  the  Abbey  Charter  book ;  and 
if  we  find  that  these  places  really  belonged  at  the  Conquest  to  the  Church 
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of  St.  Werburgh  at  Chester,  it  will  go  far  to  shew  that  the  document  is 
what  it  professes  to  be. 

Mr.  Ormerod's  objections*  seem  rather  in  favor  of  the  document  being 
genuine.  The  monks,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  hold  their  lands 
by  this  Charter ;  and  it  must  have  been  preserved  accidentally  from  the 
destruction  of  the  rest  which  would  be  effected  when  thej  got  possession  ; 
there  could  have  been  no  possible  object  in  forging  it  afterwards. 

In  Domesday  Book,  compiled  before  1086,  we  have  a  list  of  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  commencing  with  thirteen  houses 
in  the  city  of  Chester,  one  held  by  the  Warden,  the  other  twelve  by  the 
Canons,  free  from  all  service. 


In  Pudestan  jffundred, 
Sal  tone. 

Cayelea,  with  a  boat  and  net 
Hnnditone,  with  a  boat  and  net. 
Bocstone. 
Polford. 

In  Siuttm  Hundred, 
Etingehalle. 

In  Wilaveston  Hundred, 
Wiveviene. 
Crostone. 
Wiadelea. 
Sadtone. 
Salhare. 


Sotowicbe. 

Nestone. 

Babie. 

In  JRoelau  Hundred. 
Trosford. 
Inise. 

In  Tunendune  Hundred, 
Midestune. 
Clistune. 

In  Exesian  Hundred, 
Odeslei. 

In  Atiscros  Hundred. 
Leche. 


Besides  these  the  Domesday  record  informs  us  that  the  Canons  claimed 
land  in  Stanei,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  f  also  of  a 
hide  at  Burwardeslei. 

That  the  four  last-named  places  in  Edgar's  Charter  belonged  to  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  two  first 
are  unknown,  and  have  been  probably  blundered  by  the  scribe;  and 
though  easy  enough  to  pick  out  of  the  other  names  some  resembUng  them, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  said  that  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Coveiitiy  and  Chester,  in  1057,  made  large  gifts  to  St.  Werburgh,  and, 
any  way,  the  estates  had  increased  from  the  six  of  Edgar's,  to  twenty  in 
1080.    Seven  years  after  this  we  are  told  Hugh  d'Avranches,  sumamed 

*  It  is  intexpolated  in  a  blank  leaf,  not  lefened  to  in  the  Index,  and  in  a  different 
hand  to  the  lest  of  the  MS. 

f  D.  B.  26A  a.        ;  26^  b. 
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the  Wolf,  was  yeiy  ill,  and  sent  for  Anselm,  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  whose  care  he  entrusted  the  establishment  of  a  Benedictine 
Monasteiy,  instead  of  the  Canons  who  then  were  in  possession.  That 
there  must  have  been  other  Charters  in  existence  in  1086  is  clear,  and 
that  either  the  Earl  or  the  Monks  destroyed  them  when  they  ousted  the 
Canons  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  Edgar*s  escaped  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing — but  that  the  Monks  could  attach  any  value  to  it  was 
not  to  be  expected — it  was,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  their  own  title. 

In  examining  the  account  in  the  Domesday  Book,  it  is  noticeable  that 
some  places  were  worth  more  than  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  many  were 
of  equal  value,  and  the  whole  rents  are  only  about  twenty-nine  shillings 
less  than  before  the  conquest.  The  number  of  estates  or  townships  is 
twenty-one. 

It  was  only  seven  years  after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  that  Hugh 
Lupus  ejected  the  Canons — and  replaced  them  with  Benedictine  Monks^" — 
but  from  whatever  cause,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  he  never  gave  the 
new  comers  the  security  of  a  Charter,  and  this  want  has  evidently  led  the 
Monks  to  take  various  precautions,  and  to  fence  their  rights  in  the  best 
way  that  they  could.  These  Charters  generally  begin  with  reflections  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  vanity  of  earthly  treasures,  and  the  danger  of 
riches ;  and  the  Monks  were  always  quite  ready  to  accept  any  quantity  of 
these  earthly  superfluities,  with  all  the  responsibiHties  attached  thereto. 
They  generaUy  ended  with  fierce  denunciations  against  all  who  injured  or 
robbed,  or  interfered  with  the  rights  and  property  of  the  grantees ;  and, 
as  the  Earl,  before  making  a  legal  grant,  or  rather  by  that  very  act  assumed 
the  property  in  question,  he  might  feel  some  scruples  in  incurring  the 
curses  so  Uberally  showered  upon  wrong  doers ;  while  the  Monks  could  not 
but  have  been  quite  aware  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the  estates  of  the 
Canons,  and  that  they  would  incur  all  the  dangers  invoked  in  the 
previous  Charters.     All  this  they  might  well  get  over,  but  conscience 

*  The  actual  difference  between  these  two  bodies  seems  at  the  present  day  sma]! 
enough,  bat  perhaps  on  that  very  account  their  mutual  hatred  was  more  intense.  The 
Canons  were  Priests,  generally  connected  with  a  Cathedral  or  Mother  Church,  who  lived 
together  under  a  certain  Canon  or  Rule,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  many  sorts.  The 
Honks  were  men  who  had  taken  certain  vows,  and  lived  under  a  specific  Begula  or 
Rule,  and  hence  were  called  Reg^ulars;  they  were  not  necessarily  Priests,  and  they 
were  in  greater  yaiiety  than  their  rivals ;  the  Monks  held  their  property  in  common,  the 
Canons  had  each  his  independent  prebf^nd. 


most  hftye  been  more  alarmed  with  the  clanger  that  somebodj,  with  the 
power  and  inclination,  might  at  some  future  time  serve  them  as  thej 
had  served  their  predecessors  ;*  and  we  may  now  examine  the  steps  which 
they  took  to  secure— -what  I  fear  must  be  considered — their  ill-gotten 
estates. 

When  the  Arch»ological  Association  met  in  Chester  in  1849,  a  veiy 
remarkable  Charter  was  exhibited,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
There  is  a  long  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Planche,  and  a  transcript  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association,!  which  however  is  unintelligible,  but  we  have 
a  full  translation  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chester  Archsdological  Society, 
•  with  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  document  itself,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Massie.  It  was  supposed  and  asserted  that  it  contained 
the  original  Charter  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Werburgh,  from  Hugh  Lupus, 
but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
that  the  Monks  had  to  shew,  but  it  is  merely  a  record  that  such  and  such 
lands  had  been  given,  not  a  legal  Charter  conveying  the  property.  It  was 
printed  with  important  variations  however,  from  a  copy  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bishop,  by  Dugdale,  in  the  Monasticon — ^and  this  copy 
was  examined  by  Badelesmere,  Justiciary  of  Chester,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  is  given  in  the  Charter  Book  of  the  Abbey.  It  is 
frequently  quoted,  Mr.  Massie  tells  us,  under  the  title  of  "  Sanctorum 
prisea^ "  the  two  first  words,  as  was  common  at  the  time.  It  commences 
(I  quote  Mr.  Massie's  translation,)  by  stating  the  necessity, — "  That 
those  things  which  have  been  done  by  our  contemporaries  in  exaltation 
of  Holy  Mother  Church,  should  be  made  manifest  to  the  present 
generation  through  ourselves,  and  should  be  preserved  for  the 
recognition  of  posterity  by  our  writing.  Let  us  now  therefore,  imitating 
**  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  relate  certain  works  of  piety  which  have 
'*been  done  in  England  by  Hugh,  Count  of  Chester,  in  the  year  from  the 
'*  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  1098,  the  most  potent  King  William  reigning, 
<*Anselm  being  chief  Pontiff  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbniy,  and 
*<  Thomas  being  Archbishop  of  York*' 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  early  Norman  Chroniclers  for  their  account  of  the 
matter,  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  St.  Werburgh  was  buried  in 

•  It  seems  that  Earl  Bichard  had  some  such  intention. 

f  Vol.  VI. 
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the  Monastery  lately  built  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  that  city.  BTe 
had  previously  ejected  the  few  priests  who  were  living  there  in  dirt  and 
poverty.'!'  He  says  in  another  place  that  Hugh  had  long  been  ill,  and  tliat 
he  was  desirous  to  fill  his  new  monastery  with  monks  from  Beo,  of  which 
place  Anselm  was  abbot.  Another  chronicler  tells  that  Anselm  in  1093 
visited  England ;  first,  to  get  the  monasteries  freed  from  a  heavy  tax 
which  the  King  had  imposed  upon  them  ;  second,  to  visit  Hugh,  the  Earl, 
then  greviously  sick ;  and  third,  to  found  a  monastery  at  Chester,  when  he 
placed  as  first  abbot,  his  chaplain,  Richard,  and  changed  the  Secular 
Canons  into  Regulars :  on  his  return  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    There  are  other  authorities  to  the  same  purport  in  the  Monasticon. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  document  was  drawn  up  after  the  revolu- 
tion, if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  when  Anselm  had  been  made  Archbishop.  It 
proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Earl  and  his  Coimtess  had  placed  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Werburgh  monks  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  King,  his  mother. 
Queen  Matilda,  &c.,  and  "  granted  the  former  possessions  free  and  quit 
"  forever,  and  augmented  them  out  of  their  own  property,  and  rendered  it 
convenient  for  the  habitation  of  monks,  and  made  that  Abbey  subordinate 
to  no  Abbey  whatever."  Then  follows  the  list  of  places  which  they  also 
gave,  but  which  is  merely  a  recital  of  the  places  already  described  ia 
Domesday,  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  They  gave  of  their  own  domain  a 
Vicus,  in  the  city,  extending  from  North  Gate  to  this  Church  ;  the 
site  of  a  Mill  at  the  City  Bridge,  and  some  other  lands  in  Ross,  Wirral, 
and  Lendesia.  Weston  in  Derbyshire,  which  after  the  dissolution  was 
assigned  as  the  residence  of  the  new  Bishop,  appears  to  have  been 
the  special  gift  of  the  Countess,  f  In  addition,  they  granted  various 
tithes  in  different  townships,  and  advowsons  of  Church  livings.  This 
part  of  the  Charter  concludes  thus,  "  Moreover,  they  allowed  to  their 
**  Barons  that  eveiy  one  of  them  should  give  after  his  death,  a  fair  part  of 
'<  all  his  substance  to  the  foresaid  Abbey,  and  a  hundred  solidatas  (oxgangs 
"  12  acret  ?)  of  land;  but  others  according  to  their  means."  J  Witnesses, 
the  Reverend  Lord  Anselm,  Archbishop ;  Hervy,  (Bishop  of  Bangor,)  4rc. 

*  Ejectis  inde  pauculis  clericis  qui  ibidem  fsedo  et  paupere  victu  vitam  transigebant. 
Dagd.  MoBBst.  Vol.  1,  p.  200. 

f  It  waB,  by  command  of  the  Count  Hugh,  laid  upon  the  high  altar  by  her,  in  tlie 
presence  of  Lord  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  Barons. 

X  Moreoyer,  they  conceded  to  their  chief  Barons  that  each  should  give   the  said 
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Tha  recommendation  to  the  Barons  was  not  without  its  effect ;  we  have 
a  long  list  of  grants  of  lands,  churches,  tithes  &c.,  each  confirmed  by  its 
own  witnesses ;  and  then  comes  "  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Anselm/^ 
which  lets  us  into  the  method  of  transferring,  or  annexing,  ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  eleyenth  centuiy. 

"  It  behoyes  eyery  Christian  to  bear  testimony  to  those  things  which  he 
<*  has  himself,  being  present,  heard  to  be  deyoted  for  all  futurity  to  the 
"  honour  of  God,  lest  any  one  at  any  time  less  loying  God  should  be  able  to 
"  change  them  on  any  pretext  in  time  to  come  by  perversion.  Wherefore,  I, 
"  Anselm,  by  the  grace  of  God,  add  the  testimony  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
"  the  Holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  that  when  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  placed 
"  Monks  in  the  Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  he  granted,  ^c.,*"  (freedom  from 
tolls  and  extra  jurisdiction.)  **  But  as  regards  the  prebends  of  the  Cauons« 
"  he  decreed  by  their  concession,  myself  and  Eobert  the  Bishop,  and  their 
"  Barons  being  witnesses,  that  after  the  death  of  any  of  them,  their  prebends 
**  should  pass  free  without  any  contradiction  into  the  proprietorship  of  the 
"  Monks  for  their  use ;  but  if  any  one  should  offer  to  infringe  any  of  these, 
'*  he  should  be  anathema,  and  eternally  damned  with  Judas  the  betrayer  of 
**  our  Lord,  and  be  tortured  with  Simon  Magus  and  the  demons  in  hell.'* 

We  have  then  a  list  of  the  grants  of  Earl  Richard,  the  son  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  and  others,  and  finally  a  regular  confirmation  of  all  these  gifts  by 
the  second  Bandal,  Earl  of  Chester — with  additions  from  himself  in  regular 
legal  form — constituting  a  formal  deed.  An  additional  curse  of  a  later 
Archbishop,  on  all  attempting  to  disturb  the  confirmation  of  Anselm,  in  a 
different  hand  writing,  concludes  the  document,  which  is  of  the  age  of 
King  Stephen,  and  no  doubt  contemporary  with  the  younger  Bandal  and 
the  genuine  Charter  which  he  gave. 

Li  judging  of  the  genuineness  of  ancient  Charters,  the  most  important 
eridence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  signatures  attached,  and  here  we  find  some, 
curious  discrepancies.  Anselm  signs  as  Archbishop,  which  he  confessedly 
not  at  the  period  when  he  was  in  Chester  and  established  the  Monastery. 


Abbey  one  hnndred  soUdata  of  land,  but  others  according  to  their  pleasort  and  ability. 
They  fimher  ordained  that  each  Baron  and  Knight  (miUt)  should  give  to  God  and 
St.  Werburgh  at  his  death,  his  body  and  a  third  part  of  his  substance — and  this  order 
WIS  made  not  merely  as  concerning  his  Barons  and  Knights,  but  also  his  Burgesses  and 
other  Freemen.^ JfoiMflicoA,  1,  301, 
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In  his  testimonj  he  speaks  of  Robert  the  Bishop  being  there,  and  ^hia 
might  \rell  be,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (including  Chester,)  had  that 
name— but  among  the  ivitnesses  to  the  deed  is  Hervy,  Bishop— and  he  was 
Bishop  of  Bangor  some  years  after.  In  the  document  given  by  Dugdale, 
we  have  Richard,  son  of  Earl  Hugh,  joining  in  the  grant,  though  he 
was  not  bom  till  1095.  In  fact,  this  has  evidently  been  dmwn  up 
at  a  later  period,  and  with  reference  to  especial  points,  which  the  Charter 
of  the  younger  Randal  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explicit  upon.* 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Monasticon  we  have  Charters  from  Richard 
dated  1119 — ^from  the  first  Randal,  and  severed  from  his  successor,  but 
none  agreeing  with  the  newly  recovered  one— and  having,  when  com* 
pared  with  this,  veiy  much  the  appearance  of  being  fictitious.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  merely  profess  to  be  copies — ^but  they  exhibit  a  sort 
of  forgery  upon  an  extensive  scale.  There  may  indeed  be  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  different  properties  had  been  either  given  or  promised  to 
the  Monks,  and  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  establish  the  strongest  legal 
barriers  in  defence  of  their  lands  that  the  case  allowed.  The  gifts  were 
bond  Jide,  but  the  proofs  were  wanting — and  besides  these  deeds,  whether 


*  Some  of  these  yarions  readingB  are  woitfa  notiee.  In  Mr.  Masde's  tranahuion  (the 
Latin  oopj  in  the  Journal  heing  quite  unintelligible,)  ve  hare —"The  gift  of  Weston, 
"  Ermentmde,  the  Countess,  by  command  of  Count  Hugh,  laid  upon  the  high  altar  in 
"  presence  of  Lord  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  Barons.  On  that  day  they 
'*  put  St.  Werburgh  in  possession  of  Weston  by  the  tenth  of  the  same  Weston,  and  by  the 
'*  church  and  glebe  of  the  church  of  Eston.  (Aston?)  and  by  land  of  one  carruca  (one 
"  cart  of  land  f)  wliich  they  then  exhibited  on  the  spot"  This  form — if  form  it  were — of 
depositing  a  cart  load  of  soil  at  the  high  altar  is  sufficiently  curious,  but  the  Monasticon 
has  somewhat  different  language—"  and  in  Lendsia  land  of  ten  oxen,  after  the  death  of 
"  the  Earl  and  Countess,  Weston  with  its  appurtenances  in  Derbyshire,  and  for  the  present, 
"  the  tithe  of  the  Manor  and  the  Church  of  Eston,  and  land  of  two  ozgangs**  (duamm 
earuearum).  In  the  translation,  as  the  last  gift  we  find  *'  At  the  £estiTal  of  St  Werburgh 
"  in  summer,  he  allowed  feiriam  (a  £ur)  in  those  days,** — ^but  in  the  Monasticon  it  ia 
much  more  explicit.  Moreorer,  the  Earl  Hugh,  at  the  feast  of  St  Werburgh  in  summer, 
gave  the  toll  and  all  the  rents  and  rcTenues  of  three  days'  market,  (nundinarum  trium 
Memm,)  ordaining  that  aU  offences  committed  in  the  fair,  and  all  pleas  should  be  tried 
in  the  Court  of  St  Werburgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  monks.  He  moreoyer  granted  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  that  any  thief  or  other  malefiu^tor  coming  to  the  fiur  should  not 
in  any  way  be  molested,  except  for  some  offence  committed  in  it  After  this  ws  read-* 
<*  These,  therefore,  are  the  gifts  giyen  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Werburgh,  all  which  I,  Earl 
**  Hugh,  and  Bichard  my  son,  and  Ermentrude  the  Countess,  ko.,  and  to  whioh  Ansehn 

the  Archbishop,  puts  not  only  his  own  seal,  but  the  seal  of  Ood  omnipotent**  Another 
difference  has  been  already  pointed  out  about  the  Barons  or  Tenants. 
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real  or  pietanded,  miracles  were  in  abundance,  to  ahew  the  danger  of 
meddling  with  the  possessions  of  St.  Werbniigh.  One  of  these  occorred 
at  Upton — which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chester,  and  which, 
though  named  in  Edgar's  Charter,  is  omitted  altogether  in  Domesday.  It 
is  with  manj  others  related  in  Henry  Bradshaw's  Life  of  St.  Werbmgh. 

Twice  already  had  hostile  armies  adyanced  to  the  walls  of  Chester,  and 

twice  had  they  been  shamefully  discomfited,  when  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 

Saint  was  outraged — ^bnt  ''The  thyrde  season  approached  to  Chester  cite, 

**  Many  cmell  ennemyes  in  the  part  of  Wiirall.'*     While  the  citizens  were 

preparing  to  defend  the  cily — ^ha?ing  **  sum  artiUarie,"  the  country  people 

brought  their  com  and  cattle  "  In  assurance  to  be,  to  the  parke  of  Upton, 

**  Saint  Weibuigh's  lands,  from  all  distruction,  Whiche  parke  from  Upton  was 

<«  distaunt  a  myle  space,  A  prebende  to  a  Chanon  of  her  mynistre  and  place."* 

The  enemy  '*  against  aU  conscience  and  order  of  charity*'  entered  the  park 

with  ^'myche  cruelty,"  pulled  down  the  ''paale,'*  and  put  in  their  horses 

**  of  a  hie  presumpcion." 

<' Wertmrge  remembrynge  iheyr  great  wyckedness, 

**  Theyr  malice  and  mjaohief  against  her  poseeaslonB, 

"  By  miracle  showed  her  power  and  goodness, 

'*  Preserring  her  servants  from  all  yexation, 

<•  AnA  ponysbing  her  ennemies  with  great  afflictioa, 

**  As  she  hath  done  many  seasons  or  this.'' 

*'  When  the  com  shevys  lay  broken  upon  the  playne, 

"  The  horses  had  no  power  any  part  to  take, 

**  For  why?  theyr  heads  all  in  oertayne, 

**  Were  upholden  in  the  ayre." 

So  that  while  they  were  utterly  tmable  to  eat  or  injure  anything,  their 
masters  '*  raged  out  of  mynde,"  were  smitten  with  pahty,  leprosy  and 
blindness;  and  when  this  was  made  known  to  the  rulers  and  captains, 
they  caused  the  sheaves  to  be  again  tied  up,  and  prayed  this  holy  Virgin  to 
saye  them,  promising  to  come  no  more  there.  "  From  that  time  forth 
''there  dares  no  mition — ^Considering  the  power  of  this  Virgin  pure, 
"Approching  Chester  cite,  to  make  derogacion,  Denmarke,  Goet,  nor 
••  Galway  Scot  ye  may  be  sure  — Cruell  Danes  nor  Walshmen." 

We  haye  copied  the  not  very  complimentary  account  of  the  Canons 
giyen  by  William  of  Malmesbury.      Bradshaw  is   more  candid,  or  at 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  these  miracles  happened  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Canons. 
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any  mte  more  laudatorj'— «nd  after  telling  of  the  great  increafle  ia 
honour,  possessions,  freedom  and  riches,  in  the  time  of  Earl  Leofric,  he 
says  the  place  also  increased  in  devotion. — *'The  Ohanons  observed  vertoe 
"and  clennes,  Daily  augmenting  by  divine  sufiference  Unto  the  comyng  to 
"  this  lande  of  Normans." 

Very  soon  after  the  trantlation,  however,  we  have  a  tale  how  "  A  Monke 
**  there  dwelled  of  vertuous  disposicion,  Under  obedience  nominate  Daa 
"  Simon."  He  is  represented  "  his  tyme  well  usyng,  Nowe  in  vertaous 
study,  nowe  in  oontemplaoion,  Nowe  in  devoute  prayer,  nowe  busily 
wiyttinge,  Sometyme  in  solace  and  honest  recreacion,  Observed  devoutly 
'*  his  holy  religion,  Obedience,  pacience,  and  wilfule  povertye,  Mekeness, 
"  meditacion,  with  pure  chastity."  But  this  model  Monk  was  no  &vourite 
among  his  '*  brethren  repleit  with  envy.  They  layed  to  his  charge  open 
"wronges  and  injuiy,  They  punished  and  oppressed  hym  with  great 
<*  affliction,  Daily  augmenting  by  subtle  collusion."  Dan  Simon,  finding 
all  his  efforts  to  conciliate  useless,  determined  to  depart  to  some  other 
place,  when  Werburgh  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  '*  brighter  than  Phebns 
"in  his  meridian  spere,"  and  asked  why  he  was  so  sad?  in  his  reply 
he  tells  her  "  Divers  of  my  bretheme  ben  greved  at  me.  Vexing  me  dayly 
"  with  great  tribulation,  Gauseles  on  my  part  deserved  trule,  in  word  or  in 
*'  dede  gyvyng  none  occasion,  I  can  not  be  quiet  among  that  congregacion." 
The  Saint,  however,  encourages  him.  "Thy  sufferance  shall  be  great  joy 
"  and  pleasure,  And  for  thy  pacience  thou  mabt  be  sure  To  have  reward  in 
"  blis  perpetual,  At  thy  departure  from  this  life  mortall."  She  vanished, 
"  The  Monke  was  meke  in  hert  and  mery,"  observed  her  doctrine,  and 
"  at  his  departure,  For  his  pacience,  passed  to  etemall  pleasure." 

How  Earl  Hugh  got  his  surname  of  Wolf,  I  have  not  ascertained,  but 
he  seems  to  have  richly  deserved  it ;  in  a  cruel  age  he  was  noted  for  his 
cruelty  and  blood-thirstiness,  and  his  barbarities  in  Anglesea,  which  he, 
with  a  contemporary  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  overran — ^are  thought  worthy  of 
record  by  the  chroniclers.  He  ate  and  drank  to  excess,  and  was  styled  by 
the  Welsh,  Hugh  the  Fat  He  had  many  illegitimate  children,  and  was 
equally  regardless  how  he  got  or  how  he  squandered  money.  His  suzerain, 
William  the  Eled,  appears  to  have  been  such  another  character,  and  in  the 
same  year,  (1093,)  both  fell  dangerously  ill.  Earl  Hugh  established  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  the  King — very  probably  under  the  same 
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management,  and  inflaenoe  of  Anselm,  that  at  Gloucester.  Anselm  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  see  having  been  then  vacant,  and 
the  revenues  going  into  the  King*s  coffers  for  three  years.  Earl  Hugh 
died  a  Monk  in  his  abbey,  having  taken  the  cowl  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 

If  charity  consisted  in  endowing  abbeys,  we  may  easily  understand  how 
it  might  cover  many  sins,  and  the  Monks  of  St.  Werburgh  had  certainly 
nothing  ill  to  say  of  their  founder.  Dan  Bradshaw  in  his  Life  of  the' 
Saint  has  a  very  flattering  picture  of  him,  which  may  be  compared  with' 
Ordcricus  VitaUs,* 

The  contrast  of  the  Canons  with  the  Monks,  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter,  f  The  utter  uselessness  of  miracles  in  changing  evil  inclina- 
tions, could  hardly  be  better  shown  than  in  the  history  of  Earl  Hugh's 
successor,  Earl  Richard.  |  He  bad  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  Holywell  "  For 
"his  great  merite  and  gostly  advantage."  The  wicked  Welshmen  were 
quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  "  raised  a  cruell  com- 
"pany  betwixt  hym  and  Chester."  The  Earl,  however,  found  means 
to  send  word  to  his  Constable,  William  Fitz  Nigel,  and  he  assembled 
"  a  mighty  strong  host  in  theyr  best  arraye  Toward  Hilburghee,  on  journey 

ridyng  fast*' — expecting   to  find  shipping  to  transport  them  across. 

Wyllyam,  the  constable,"  in  despair  found  no  ships  there,  but  he,  as 
recommended  by  "  a  Monk  there  dwelling  contemplatyve  "  prayed  to  St. 
Werburgh.  His  prayers  were  answered,  and  the  diy  sands  appeared 
"in  syghte  of  them  each  one.'*  He  crossed  over,  rescued  the  Earl, 
"Brought  hym  in  safe  garde  agayne  to  Chester  cite:**  and  retumiDg 
his  thanks  to  Saint  Werburgh,  gave  her  the  village  of  Newton,  and 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Norton. 

*  Forester's  Tnnslation,  Bohn  Antiq.  Lib.,  vol.  2,  p.  147,  and  Life  of  St  Werburgh, 
p.  181'.  He  was,  according  to  the  poet,  '*  a  noble  worthy  prynce,  Flowrying  in  chivalry, 
**  bold  and  Tictorious,  Manftill  in  bateU,  liberal  and  Tertuous."  It  would  seem  that 
Cheshire  held  out  against  the  Conqueror,  and  he  gare  it  to  Hugh  to  win  and  hold  by  the 
sword;  he  had  no  easy  conquest,  for  it  was  not  tiU  after  three  defeats  that  he  got 
possession  of  the  county,  and  the  slaughter  and  devastation,  as  is  plain  from  Domesday 
book,  must  have  been  all  but  universal,  at  least  as  fur  as  the  owners  of  the  land  were 
eoncemed.  Besides  the  more  substantial  endowments,  he  gave  **  royal  riche  ornaments, 
Copes,  crosses,  jewels  of  greaT  royalty,  Chalices,  censors,  vestures,**  a  library  of  books  to 
read  and  sing,  and  of  these  *'  some  remayne  Witbin  the  sayed  Monastery  to  this  day 
•certayne." 

f  Life  of  St.  Werburgh,  pp.  180-185.        }  Ibid,  p.  187. 
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**  And  where  the  host  p«ned  over  betwixt  bondeB, 
"  To  this  day  ben  called  the  oonstable  sondes." 

Earl  Bichard  did  not  participate  in  the  grateful  feelings  of  his  Constable. 
He  '*  Entended  to  alter  and  change  the  fonndacion  of  the  sajd  abbaye 
**  to  another  religion,  Confirmed  the  same,  sweryng  most  depely  At  his 
"  whom  comyng  to  England  firom  Normandy." 

Werbargh  howerer,  who  with  more  female  levity  than  becomes  a  Saint, 
seems  to  haye  transferred  her  affections  from  the  old  Canons  to  the  Monks* 
was  taking  effectual  means  to  free  her  new  proteges  from  their  danger. 

"  On  saynt  Katharinw  day  at  after  m jdnyght 
'*  Yfhen  matens  where  ended,  and  bietheme  gon, 
**  Some  moomynge  waylyng  for  drede  fiill  ryght, 
*<  Some  boaie  in  prayer  and  contemplaeion, 
"  Werbnzge  appeared  to  the  seoristan  alone 
"  Sayenge :  ye  may  be  joyfull  in  god  and  mery 
*'  Erie  Bidiarde  is  drowned  yonr  mortall  ennemy. 

The  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  Prince  Henry  and  many  of  the  nobility 
on  St.  Catherine's  day,  (Nor.  127th,)  1120  is  well  known. 

I  shotdd  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  document  included  in  Eail 
Bandall*s  Charter  was  the  first  edition — ^and  as,  after  all,  it  was  a  mere 
record,  was  corrected  and  improved  in  the  second,  which  obtained  the  legal 
sanction  of  the  Justiciary — but  till  more  of  the  original  Charters  turn  up« 
much  doubt  will  necessarily  rest  upon  the  copies  which  we  now  possess  of 
the  grants  of  Earls  Richard  and  Randall,  the  first  and  second.  But  even 
if  it  were  not  a  hopeless,  it  would  be  not  a  very  profitable  task  to  enter 
into  the  investigation. 
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ON  THE  GREAT  COMET  OF  1868. 
By  John  Hartnup,  F,Rd.8.,  and  J.  T,  Totcson,  F.RG.S. 

(Be£D  30th  Javxjabt,  1859.) 


Dtuing  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  two  first  weeks  in  October 
of  last  year,  (1858,)  a  visiter  of  no  ordinary  appearance  attracted  great 
attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere.  Generally  the  observa- 
tions of  comets,  taken  by  astronomers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
positions  in  the  heavens,  and  used  for  determining  the  elements  of  their 
orbits,  possess  so  little  public  interest  that  they  are  communicated  to  those 
societies  and  publications  only,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promo- 
tion of  practical  astronomy.  A  large  majority  of  the  comets  seen  by  astrono* 
mers  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  their  positions  are  often  given 
with  no  further  remark  by  the  observer  as  to  their  appearance  in  the  teles- 
cope, than  such  aS'— that  the  nebulosity  appeared  either  round  or  elongated, 
more  or  less  condensed  towards  the  centre,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds 
diameter.  The  great  comet  of  1 858,  however,  differed  widely  in  appearance 
£rom  these  telescopic  comets.  The  majestic  sweep  of  the  train,  which  was 
not  projected  in  a  straight  line  from  the  head,  but  in  a  curve  of  stupendous 
proportion,  and  the  star-like  appearance  of  the  nucleus,  could  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  the  observed  position  of  this  comet,  taken  with  the  equatorial 
of  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  together  with  the  physical  observations 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Towson,  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Historic  Society. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  positions  of  the  comet  were  taken,  and 
through  which  it  was  seen  as  represented  in  the  telescopic  drawings  of  Mr. 
Towson,  is  an  achromatic  refractor,  of  twelve  feet,  focal  length,  and  eight 
and-a-half  inches*  aperture*  The  hour  circle  and  declination  circle  are  each 
four  feet  in  diameter,  divided  on  silver ;  and  each  circle  is  read  with  two 
micrometer  microscopes.    The  weight  of  the  polar  axis  is  upwards  of  four 
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tons,  and  this  is  turned  in  right  ascension  by  a  water-clock,  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  earth  moves  upon  its  axis,  thereby  keeping  in  the  field  of 
view  any  heavenly  body  that  the  obseryer  wishes  to  scrutinize. 

The  observations  for  determining  the  positions  of  the  comet  were  for  the 
most  part  taken  before  the  close  of  daylight,  at  which  time  the  tail  and 
coma  not  being  visible,  the  nucleus  was  well  defined  and  suitable  for 
accurate  observations.  In  table  I,  column  1  shows  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  the  observations  were  taken;  column  12,  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  second ;  column  8,  the  right  ascension ; 
column  4,  the  north  polar  distance  of  the  comet;  and  column  5  shows 
the  name  or  number  of  the  star  with  which  the  comet  was  compared  on 
each  night  that  observations  were  taken. 
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42 

14.3 

II 

Oct  8th.... 

6 

15 

7.2 

14 

45 

26.65 

79 

25 

5.6 

B.  A.  c.  4853 

II      II    •  • 

6 

55 

24.4 

14 

55 

48.15 

79 

30 

40.8 

11          II 

Oct.  ISth . . 

6 

80 

53.8 

15 

44 

54.51 

96 

54 

3.5 

B.  A.  c.  5306 

If      II    •  • 

6 

46 

OJI 

15 

45 

1.54 

96 

56 

12.0 

II          II 

Oct  15th . . 

5 

59 

52.1 

16 

0 

41.85 

108 

15 

53.5 

B.  A.  0.  5720 

201 

The  obsenratioDS  are  corrected  for  refraction  and  parallax  in  time  and 
arc.  The  parallax  is  compated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  distances  from 
the  sun  are  those  stated  in  Table  III;  that  the  earths  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  96,868,000  miles,  its  mean  hourly  motion  68,848  miles, 
and  that  the  sun*s  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  is  8'',68.  Table  II 
gives  the  assumed  mean  places  of  the  stars  of  comparison  for  1868, 
January  o. 

TABLE  11. 


Right 
AscBNsioir. 

North  Polab 

DlBTAirCB. 

AUTHOBITT. 

H.     M.    8. 

o     t        m 

B.  A.  0.    3811 

11    1  80.87 

52  55  14.00 

BritiBh  AssoeiAtioxi  Catalogae. 

„        8065 

11  88  83.02 

54  50  51.26 

»                  n                      s> 

8098 

11  42  18.68 

54  16  45.57 

II                  II                       II 

n        ^138 

12    0  21.81 

56    8  44.56 

n                 i>                      II 

4283 

12  26  37  03 

55  58    4.20 

II                  II                       )i 

Id  Canum  Venaticoniin 

12  49  22.68 

50  54  50.04 

Nantieal  Almanac,  1858. 

B.  A.C.  4300 

18    0  21.84 

61  86  44.55 

British  Association  Catalogue. 

Arcturus. 

14    0  11.00 

70     4  35.57 

Nautical  Almanac,  1858. 

B.  A.  c.  4853 

14  84  54.62 

77  43  27.64 

British  AssociEtLon  Catalogae. 

„        5806 

15  58     8.17 

08     0  20.40 

II              II                  II 

„        5720 

16  58     0.76 

103  20  22.78 

II              II                  II 

Table  III  contains  the  distances  of  the  comet  from  the  earth  and  from 
the  sun,  and  its  hoarly  rate  of  motion  as  calculated  from  the  foregoing 
data. 

TABLE  III. 


O.  M.  Noov, 
1858. 

DisTAircB  OF  Comet 
VBOM  Eabth. 

DiBTAKCB  OF  COMBT 
VBOM  SUK. 

HOUBLY  VbLOCITT 

nr  MiLBB. 

Sept.  12th 

Sept.  15th 

Sept.  18th 

Sept  2lBt 

Sept  24th 

Sept  25th 

Sept  27th 

Sept  80th 

Oct  4th 

126,200,000 
115,000.000 
104,800,000 
04.700,000 
86,300,000 
88,4^)0,000 
77,000,000 
66,800,000 
58,100.000 
52,400,000 
52,200,000 
54,000,000 

67,000,000 
61,000,000 
57,100,000 
52.700,000 
40,600,000 
48,600,000 
46,000,000 
45,100,000 
48,000,000 
51,600,000 
58,300,000 
61,000,000 

01,000 
102,300 
111,000 
120,200 
127,700 
180,200 
184.800 
140,400 
131,000 
122,600 
108,600 
102,300 

Oct  8th 

Oct  13th...  •• 

Oct  15lh  ......... 

2oa 

From  the  same  data  we  deduce  the  elements  of  the  comet's  orbit  pre- 
Yiouslj  to  its  perihelion  passage,  as  contained  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV.  H.  M.  8. 

Greenwich  mean  civil  time  of  Perihelion  passage,  1858,  Sept.  30...  .10  63  0,5  a  m. 

e       •       V 

Longitude  of  Ascending  Node 165  19  10,1 

Longitade  of  Perihelion 86  15    2,8 

Inclination  of  Orbit  to  plane  of  Ecliptic • .  68    3  15,6 

Axis  Migor  of  Orbit  in  Miles   80,896,000,000 

Axis  Minor  of  Orbit  in  Miles 9,383,740,000 

Aphelion  Distance  in  Miles 80,851,000,000 

Perihelion  Distance  in  Miles 45,070,000 

Hourl J  Motion  at  Perihelion,  in  MUes •••.• 140,070 

Honrly  Motion  at  Aphelion,  in  Miles 410 

Period  of  Revolntion 3,058|  yean. 

Motion  Retrograde. 

The  comet  of  1858  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Donati,  astronomer  at 
the  Museom  of  Florence,  on  the  2nd  of  June;  its  right  ascensioa 
being  then  141''  18',  and  its  declination  ^S"  47'  North.  This  part 
of  the  heavens  is  in  the  constellation  Leo,  near  the  star  X  Leonis. 
The  comet  had  passed  its  ascending  node  on  the  d7th  of  March. 
For  more  than  two  thousand  years  it  had  occupied  portions  of  the 
heavens  below,  or  South  of  the  plane  of  the  earth  s  orbit :  on  the  day 
last  named  it  passed  over  to  the  Noithem  heavens,  but  only  to  remain 
for  the  brief  period  of  205  days,  descending  again  into  the  southern 
hemisphere  on  the  18th  of  October,  there  to  remain  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  At  the  period  of  its  first  discovery  it  was  238,000,000 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  and  was  a  veiy  faint  object  when  viewed 
even  by  means  of  the  largest  telescopes.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
August  that  it  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  even  from  astro- 
nomers. About  this  period  its  track  had  been  approximately  determinedt 
and  it  was  then  believed  that  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October  it  would  become  an  object  of  extraordinary  interest, 
not  to  the  astronomer  only,  but  generally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Nor  were  these  anticipations  disappointed.  Since  1811  no 
comet  has  excited  equal  interest,  nor  has  there  existed  so  magnificent  an 
object  of  admiration.  In  former  days  it  would  have  been  regarded  with 
superstitious  dread ;  but  the  more  correct  knowledge  now  possessed  by  no 
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means  decreases  the  interest  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  Uiese  myste- 
rioos  bodies.  No  longer  regarded  as  the  **  flaming  scimitar  ^  hanging  oyer 
a  doomed  city,  it  has  now  become  associated  with  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system.  Thus,  although  divested  of  the  interest  with  which  superstition 
had  surrounded  it,  a  rational  admiration  is  excited  in  contemplating  the 
immensity  of  its  dimensions  and  the  vast  duration  of  the  period  of  its 
revolution  round  the  sun.  Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
comets  were  supposed  to  be  meteoric  bodies.  The  Chaldeans,  it  is  true, 
j^aced  them  amongst  the  members  of  the  Planetary  System,  and  Seneca 
supported  the  same  hypothesis ;  but  with  the  exception  of  these  happy 
advances  on  the  philosophy  of  the  early  ages,  the  boldest  conjecture  placed 
comets  at  a  far  less  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  moon.  Tycho  Brahe 
made  the  first  step  in  establishing  the  planetary  nature  of  comets,  by 
observing  their  parallax  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  thus  proving 
them  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  than  our  satellite.'*'  Newton 
afterwards  drew  the  analogy  between  planets  and  comets  still  closer,  by 
proving  that  they  both  revolved  about  the  sun  in  a  curve,  agreeing  with 
some  one  of  the  conic  sections,  and  therefore  that  comets  in  their  eccentric 
orbits  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
more  substantial  members  of  the  solar  system,  thus  supporting  the  hypo* 
thesis  of  universal  gravitation. 

Then  came  the  computations  of  Halley  and  Encke  on  the  two  comets 
which  bear  their  names,  the  former  having  a  period  of  75  years,  while  the 
latter  returns  to  us  after  an  interval  of  only  1210  days.  We  have  also 
the  comets  of  Blela,  Faye,  De  Vice  and  Brorsen,  the  periods  of  which 
are  well  known,  and  the  returns  of  which  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations,  ^t  the  present  period  the  approximate  elements  of  ihe  orbits 
of  all  comets,  of  which  three  good  observations  are  made,  are  calculated, 
although  with  the  exception  of  those  already  named,  the  periods  are  in 
most  cases  so  long  as  to  preclude  the  means  of  verifying  these  predictions 
by  actual  observation.  Still,  however,  we  must  not  imagine  that  we  can 
compute  the  elements  of  a  comet,  having  a  long  period,  with  accuracy  even 
approaching  to  that  with  which  we  can  predict  the  movements  of  a  planet. 
From  1821  to   1844,  our  Astronomers  observed  that  there  existed  a 

•  **  De  Mtindi  ^therei  raoentioiibiiB  Phenomenia  liber  secundns,  qui  est  de  Ulustri 
"  Stella  Candata  anno  1077,  Copspecta  1088."    And  **  Apologetica  Responsio,"  &c.,  1001. 
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difference  of  a  little  more  than  two  minutes  of  space  between  the  computed 
and  observed  positions  of  Uranus.  This  small  discrepancy  was  sufficient 
to  prove  to  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  that  there  existed  a  planet  beyond 
Uranus,  and  to  provide  them  with  data  for  calculating  the  position  of 
Neptune  and  the  approximate  elements  of  his  orbit.  But  we  have  no 
expectation  of  accuracy  like  this  in  the  computation  of  the  return  of  a 
comet  of  a  long  period,  and  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  its  revolntioa 
round  the  sun  becomes  extended,  so  does  this  uncertainty  increase.  Thus, 
with  a  comet,  the  period  of  which  is  about  two  thousand  years,  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  within  one  hundred  years  of  the  truth.  A  discrepancy  of  one 
hundred  years  in  the  return  of  Donates  comet  as  compared  with  its  com- 
puted period  would  give  rise  to  no  surmises  amongst  Astronomers;  but  a 
difference  of  two  or  three  minutes  of  arc  in  the  position  of  Uranus,  though 
it  suggested  to  the  minds  of  some  Astronomers  that  the  laws  of  gravitation 
themselves  underwent  a  modification  in  remote  regions  of  the  Solar  System, 
provided  to  the  more  profound  philosophers  the  means  of  attaining  the 
crovniing  glory  of  inductive  science. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  this  marked  difference  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  elements  of  a  planet  and  those  of  a  comet,  having 
a  long  period,  can  be  calculated.  The  first  is,  that  on  account  of  the  great 
eccentricity  of  a  comet*s  orbit,  we  can  only  observe  its  motion  near  the 
perihelion — the  position  most  unfavourable  for  determining  the  elements 
of  an  orbit  which  is  yeiy  eccentric. 

And  secondly,  the  greater  the  eccentricity  of  an  orbit,  the  more  liable  it 
is  to  be  disturbed  by  perturbation.  The  perihelion  of  a  comet*s  orbit  is 
not  only  an  unfavourable  position  for  determining  its  elements,  on  account 
of  the  short  period  during  which  it  is  under  observation,  but  the  form  of 
the  curve  and  the  rate  of  motion  of  comets  moving  in  orbits  of  various 
degrees  of  eccentricity,  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  path  of  a  comet 
whose  period  is  infinite,  that  we  have  only  to  do  with  minutes,  or  even 
seconds  of  arc,  to  distinguish  whether  the  period  of  a  comet's  revolution 
is  either  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
period  of  Donati*s  comet  is  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  years,  then  for 
a  term  of  two  thousand  years  whilst  the  position  of  that  body  is  far 
beyond  the  scan  of  human  eye,  the  elements  differ  widely  from  that  of  a 
comet  of  a  longer  period,  but  for  the  eight  months  during  which  it  may  be 
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observed  from  this  earth,  if  the  perihelion  distances  be  equal,  the  position 
will  only  vBTj  a  few  minutes,  whether  the  time  of  its  revolution  be  a 
thousand  years  or  infinite. 

When  a  comet  is  first  observed  it  is  usual  to  predict  the  position,  from 
day  to  day,  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  moving  in  a  parabolic  orbit. 
This  is  afterwards  termed  its  assumed  position,  and  it  is  the  difference 
between  the  assumed  place  in  the  heavens  and  its  observed  position  which 
affords  the  means  of  calculating  its  approximate  period  and  the  eccentricity 
of  its  orbit  If  this  difference  were  several  degrees,  as  in  the  case  of  any  two 
planets,  the  elements  of  its  orbit  could  be  computed  with  great  exactness, 
but  since  with  comets  it  often  consists  of  only  minutes,  or  sometimes 
seconds  of  arc,  it  requires  all  the  accuracy  which  the  most  improved 
instruments  and  the  most  experienced  observers  can  afford,  to  provide  data 
sufficiently  correct  to  determine  the  period  within  one  hundred  years  of 
the  truth.*  We  believe  that  the  hourly  motion  of  Donati*s  comet,  when 
passing  the  perihelion,  was  about  140,600  miles.  If  our  estimate  of  its 
distance  from  the  sim  at  that  period  be  correct,  an  hourly  motion  of 
140,608  miles  would  have  given  to  it  a  parabolic  orbit  never  again  to 
return  to  this  system.  The  only  method  we  have  of  determining  the 
hourly  motion  of  a  heayenly  body,  is  by  observing  its  change  of  position 
in  the  heavens.     Now  a  comet  moving  in  a  very  eccentric  orbit  when 


*  In  a  popnlar  maimer  we  may  describe  the  basis  on  which  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  is  determined  in  three  forms.  First — The  mean  velocity  of  a  planet  revolving 
loimd  the  sun  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  its  mean  distance.  I^  for 
instance,  a  comet  or  planet  were  only  one  fourth  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
son,  its  hourly  motion  would  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth,  viz : — 186.696  miles, 
If  moving  in  a  circular  orbit  But  if  the  hourly  motion  of  such  body  were  greater  than 
the  last-named  velocity  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  two  to  one,  that  is,  if  it  were 
198,288  miles  per  hour,  the  motion  of  that  body  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
and  its  period  infinite.  If  the  hourly  motion  were  intermediate,  between  1 86,696  and 
]0S,288  miles,  its  orbit  would  be  an  ellipse,  and  its  eccentricity  would  be  great  in  pro- 
portion as  its  hourly  motion  approached  that  of  198,288  miles;  if  greater  than  the  last- 
named  velocity  the  orbit  will  be  hyperbolical.  Again,  the  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  orbit  passing  through  the  focus,  is  called  the  *'  laius  rectum,"  If  the 
**  semi'latut-rtetum*'  be  exactly  twice  the  perihelion  distance,  the  comet  moves  in 
A  parabola;  if  greater,  in  a  hyperbola;  if  less  than  twice,  but  if  greater  than  the 
perihelion  distance,  the  orbit  will  be  an  ellipsis.  We  may  also  determine  the  form  of  a 
comet's  orbit  by  the  angle  at  which  it  passes  the  "  laius  rectum,"  If  it  crosses  it  at 
90^  the  orbit  is  a  circle;  if  between  90®  and  45®  an  ellipsis;  if  at  45®  a  parabola ;  and 
if  less  than  45®  a  hyperbola. 
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leaving  its  perihelion,  falls  a  few  minutes,  or  seconds,  behind  its  aasomed 
position,  but  soon  recovers  this  place  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  case 
of  Donati*s  comet,  in  about  one  hundred  days  it  was  a  few  ndnutes  in 
advance  if  viewed  from  the  sun,  and  less  so  if  viewed  from  the  earth.  After 
this  period  its  line  of  motion  is  so  nearly  direct  from  the  earth,  that  tho 
difference  between  its  assumed  place  and  its  real  position  cannot  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  any  value  in  calculating  the 
elements  of  its  orbit.  Thus,  its  position  whilst  under  observation  would, 
to  an  observer  situated  on  this  earth,  only  vary  a  few  minutes  of  arc» 
whether  its  period  were  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Nor  does  tho 
difficulty  cease  when  the  elements  are  once  determined.  The  motions  of 
a  comet  are  so  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  the  planets  near  which  it 
passes,  at,  or  near,  its  ascending  and  descending  node,  that  the  elements 
of  its  orbit,  calculated  previously  to  either  of  these  epochs,  cease  to  be 
such  afterwards.  Curve,  velocity  and  period,  perihelion  and  aphelioa 
distances  are  all  changed  in  a  few  days.  Thus  previously  to  1770,  the 
oomet  of  Lexel  had  never  been  observed.  It  had  probably  a  period  of 
thousands  of  years,  anterior  to  the  perturbing  influence  of  Jupiter  during 
the  year  J  767.  It  was  found  by  theory,  that  in  that  year  its  near  approach 
to  Jupiter  had  bent  its  orbit  from  one  of  a  long  period,  to  that  of  five  yean 
and  a  half.  In  1779,  this  comet  again  approached  the  same  planet;  his 
perturbation  was  then  of  a  contrary  nature,  drawing  the  orbit  out  either 
into  the  form  of  an  ellipsis  very  eccentric,  in  which  case  the  period  of  its 
revolution  would  be  of  very  long  duration,  or  probably  into  a  parabola  or 
hyperbola ;  in  either  of  these  cases  it  would  be  lost  for  ever  to  this  Solar 
System. 

We  have  before  stated  that,  when  the  orbit  of  a  comet  is  to  a  great 
extent  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  any  other  heavenly  body,  all  the 
elements  of  its  orbit  are  disturbed.  It  may  then  appear  strange  that  tho 
comet  of  Lexel  should  have  been  twice  affected  by  the  attraction  of  the 
planet  Jupiter.  But  if  we  investigate  the  theory  of  perturbation,  we  find 
this  important  law  to  obtain : — That  however  the  former  elements  of  the 
comet  may  be  disturbed,  although  no  other  region  of  space  through 
which  it  had  passed  will  be  approached  within  millions  of  miles,  the  oomet 
in  its  new  orbit  will  pass  very  near  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  at  which 
the  last  perturbation  occurred,  so  that  the  circumstance  of  its  having  once 
been  perturbed  by  Jupiter  does  not  in  the  least  degree  render  it  im- 
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probable  that  the  elements  of  its  orbit  will  again  be  disturbed  bj  the  same 
planet  It  is  tme,  however,  that  if  a  comet  be  subject  afterwards  to  a 
second  perturbation,  it  is  improbable  that  it  can  ever  come  a  second  time 
within  the  influence  of  the  first  perturbing  body. 

The  comet  of  Donati,  in  its  ascending  node,  passed  the  plane  near 
which  the  planets  move  on  the  27th  of  March,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  miles  from  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
miles  from  that  of  Jupiter.  If,  therefore,  the  comet  and  Jupiter  had 
been  in  conjunction  at  that  time,  the  perturbing  influence,  which  is  in 
the  inyerse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distance,  would  have  been 
less  than  the  four  hundredth  part  of  that  which  affected  the  comet  of 
Lexel  in  1779.  But,  since  their  right  ascensions  differed  more  than 
40**  at  that  time,  they  were  860  millions  of  miles  distant,  and  the  per- 
turbing influence  of  Jupiter  was  only  the  one  thousand  six  hundredth 
part  of  that  which  affected  the  comet  of  Lexel,  whilst  the  attraction  of 
Mara  was  still  less.  But  in  passing  the  plane  of  the  planet's  revolution 
round  the  sun,  at  the  descending  node,  Donati's  comet  passed  directly 
through  the  orbit  of  Venus.  This  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  October  last.  Had  the  comet  reached  this  part  of  its  orbit  a  few  days 
earlier,  a  collision  would  have  taken  place.  Whether  such  an  event  would 
have  been  attended  with  danger  to  Venus  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
Some  have  asserted  that  a  comet  striking  a  planet  would  inflict  no  more 
injury  than  a  cloud  does  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mountain  top. 
Such  may  be  the  case  with  reference  to  most  comets;  but  some,  and 
I>onati*s  amongst  others,  appear  to  have  a  nucleus  of  such  a  character  as  to 
forbid  our  being  assured  that  no  danger  to  a  planet  would  occur  by  such  a 
comet  falling  into  it.  Although  no  collision  occurred,  the  comet  came 
sufficiently  near  to  Venus  to  be  affected  by  her  perturbing  influence ;  in 
fiict,  it  was  within  nine  millions  of  miles,  that  is,  as  near  that  planet  as  the 
comet  of  Lexel  was  near  to  Jupiter  in  1779.  Had  Donatio  comet  ap- 
proached within  four  times  that  distance  of  Jupiter,  it  would  have  passed 
away  in  a  hyperbola  never  again  to  return.  But  the  perturbing  power  of 
Jupiter  is  twenty  one  thousand  times  as  great  as  that  of  Venus,  supposing 
that  both  are  within  about  nine  millions  of  miles'  distance,  and  the  attrac<» 
tion  in  both  cases  acts  during  an  equal  period  of  time.  But  we  find  this 
last  hypothesis  is  &r  from  being  correct.     The  greater  the  distance  a 
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planet  or  comet  is  from  the  sun,  the  more  slowly  they  both  moTe.  Thos 
the  comet  of  Lezel  was  only  moving  with  one  seventh  of  the  velodty  of 
Donati*s,  daiing  the  time  the  perturbing  influence  was  in  operation,  and. 
Jupiter  moves  with  only  about  one  third  of  the  velocity  of  Venus ;  finom. 
which  two  causes  combined,  the  respective  perturbing  effects  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus  are  to  each  other  as  eighty  four  thousand  is  to  one.* 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  comets  should,  by  perturbation,  be  some- 
times lost  to  our  system.  And  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  hypothesis 
regarding  the  object  attained  in  the  great  machineiy  of  the  Universe  hj 
those  comets  which  never  revisit  our  solar  system.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  are  destined  to  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  different 
solar  systems  of  which,  we  believe,  the  stellar  universe  is  composed.  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  this  theoiy,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  the  idea 
of  the  distance  that  divides  us  from  the  nearest  of  the  stars.  The  aphelion 
distance  of  Donati*s  comet  is  in  the  direction  of  a  Orucis,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  if  perturbation  were  to  spread  out  the  orbit  of 
Donative  comet  into  a  parabola,  it  would  be  lost  in  the  direction  of  a 
Grucis.  Now  supposing  that  the  annual  parallax  of  this  star  is  three 
tenths  of  a  second,  and  that  its  mass  is  as  great  as  that  of  our 
sun,  it  would  occupy  twenty  thousand  mUUons  of  years  in  reaching  that 
body.  We  cannot  presume  to  declare  that  such  an  immense  period  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  providence  of  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  material 
universe.  But  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that  no  finite— no  human  being 
is  capable  of  contemplating  a  period,  so  vast,  tbat  the  whole  term  of  the 
existence  of  all  material  objects  with  which  he  has  to  do,  dwindles  into 
insignificance. 


*  ThiB  great  perturbing  power  of  Jupiter,  as  compared  with  tbat  of  Venus,  arises  from 
two  causes.  First,  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  about  3S3  times  that  of  Venus.  Secondly, 
when  Venus  perturbed  the  orbit  of  Donative  comet,  the  sun  exerted  filtj  flte  times 
as  much  centripetal  force  as  when  Jupiter  changed  the  elements  of  Lexel's  comet; 
sinee  perturbation  takes  place  in  the  proportion  that  the  disturbing  force  bears  to  the 
retaining  force,  and  the  attraction  of  Venus  was  to  that  of  the  sun,  as  one  is  to  seven 
thousand,  for  a  time  perturbations  were  only  in  proportion  to  that  ratio;  but  that  ci 
Jupiter  was  three  times  the  centripetal  force;  consequently  Lexers  comet  was  then 
controlled  by  Jupiter,  with  three  times  the  force  that  was  exerted  by  the  sun,  and  thus 
the  elements  of  its  orbit,  during  any  given  time,  were  disturbed  twenty  one  thousand 
times  as  much  as  those  of  Donati's  comet  by  Venus. 
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The  great  amount  of  perturbation  to  which  a  comet  is  exposed,  as 
compared  with  that  bj  which  planets  are  affected,  is  prindpallj  due  to  the 
great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit.  This,  however,  is  also  increased  when  the 
motion  of  the  comet  is  retrograde,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  Donati*s.  All 
the  planets  move  in  one  direction  round  the  sun,  that  is  in  the  contraiy 
direction  to  the  sun's  apparent  diurnal  motion.  But  comets  appear 
independent  of  the  laws  which  influence  the  other  members  of  the  solar 
system,  both  as  regards  the  direction  in  which  they  move,  and  also  in  their 
orbits  being  sometimes  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  to  an  extent 
unknown  amongst  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system.  Amongst  the 
principal  planets  the  inclination  of  their  orbits  does  not  much  exceed  seven 
degrees ;  and,  indeed,  exclusive  of  Mercury,  there  is  no  case  of  one  half 
that  amount  of  inclination.  Amongst  the  minor  planets,  however,  this 
angle  is  in  many  cases  greatly  exceeded,  and  in  the  case  of  Pallas  it 
amounts  to  nearly  35^.  But  comets  traverse  all  parts  of  the  heavens; 
their  paths  have  every  possible  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
one  half  of  those  that  have  been  observed  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  planets ;  it  is  therefore  said  of  their  motion,  that  it  is  retrograde. 
The  motion  of  Donati's  comet  is  retrograde,  and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  63^. 

We  shall  better  undexstand  the  relative  position  of  Donati*s  comet  and 
the  principal  planets,  by  referring  to  plate  I,  figure  1.  The  longest  ellipsis 
represents  the  form  of  the  comet's  orbit ;  the  horizontal  ellipses  represent 
those  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  as  viewed  obliquely, 
and  consequently  foreshortened.  The  small  spot  in  the  centre  represents 
the  orbits  of  Mercuiy,  Venus,  Earth  and  Mars ;  but  in  order  to  introduce 
the  whole  of  the  comet's  and  to  maintain  the  proportional  scale,  these 
smaller  orbits  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 

By  means  of  figures  2  and  3,  plate  I,  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  perturbation  to  which  some  comets  are  subject 
beyond  that  to  which  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  planets  are  liable.  Fig. 
2,  P),  represents  a  superior  planet  before  its  coiyunction  with  the  inferior 
planet  pi;  and  Pi  the  same  superior  planet  and  ps  the  same  inferior  planet 
after  their  conjunction.  It  is  evident,  if  the  orbits  of  P  and  p  are  both 
circular  and  concentric,  that  at  equal  periods  of  time  before  and  after  con< 
junction  their  distances  will  be  equal,  therefore  the  acceleration  or  retarda- 
tion at  the  first  epoch  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  retardation  and 


ftcceleiation  at  the  second  period,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  velocity  of  each 
planet  is  concerned  and  the  elements  of  these  orbits  depend  on  the 
amount  of  centripetal  force.  For  a  time  the  motion  of  each  is  disturbed. 
Before  conjunction  pi  is  accelerated  and  P)  is  retarded,  because  pi  is 
attracted  by  Pa  in  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  but  P)  is  attracted  by 
Pi  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  motion.  After  the  conjunction  the 
contrary  takes  place,  Pi  is  accelerated  by  fa,  and  pa  is  retarded  by  the 
attraction  of  Pi,  because  P|  is  attracted  in  the  direction  of  its  motion 
and  p  a  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  as  the  sum  of  these  accelerations 
and  retardations  is  of  equal  value  when  P  and  p  have  passed  beyond 
that  distance  at  which  their  mutual  perturbation  will  be  sensible,  the 
centripetal  force  will  be  the  same  as  before  this  disturbance  occurred. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  planets  having  elliptical  orbits,  since  in 
such  case  the  distance  before  and  after  the  conjunction  differs  in  amount, 
and  consequently  the  acceleration  and  retardation  do  not  balance  each 
other.  But  in  the  case  of  a  comet  crossing  the  path  of  a  planet,  the  per- 
manent disturbance  exceeds  to  a  very  great  degree  that  which  can  occur 
respecting  planetary  bodies  the  orbit  of  one  of  which  is  included  within 
the  other. 

Figure  8,  plate  I,  represents  Donatrs  comet  crossing  the  path  of  Venus ; 
we  find  not  only  that  at  the  epochs  when  the  comet  is  at  c'  c''  and  oT'  it 
is  very  much  nearer  planet  p'  p"  and  p"'  than  it  is  after  crossing  the  path 
of  Venus  (where  the  comet  is  represented  by  Ci  Ca  and  Cs  and  the  planet  by 
Pi  p3  and  pa),  but  also  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force  before  crossing 
the  orbit  is  less  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  ccmet*s  motion  than  it  is 
afterwards.  (The  comet  at  c  is  neither  retarded  nor  accelerated  by  the 
attraction  of  the  planet  at  p'' )  If  also  we  take  into  consideration  that 
attraction  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  squares  of  the  distances,  we  find 
that  the  acceleration  is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  retardation ; 
BO  that  three-fourths  of  the  acceleration  affect  the  elements  of  its  orbit 
permanently.  In  a  foot  note,  page  189,  we  have  shewn  that  if  the  velocity 
of  a  planet  is  increased  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  will  also  be  increasedt 
and  the  period  lengthened.  But  there  is  another  effect  which  perturbation 
may  produce,  calculated  to  increase  or  decrease  the  period  of  a  comet.  We 
pointed  ont,  in  the  note  before  named,  that  if  the  angle  between  the  comet's 
path  and  its  radius  vector  be  decreased  the  period  will  be  increased.   Now, 
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in  conformity  with  this  law,  planets  perturb  each  other,  and  thus  comets  are, 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  perturbed  bj  the  attraction  of  planets.  Were  it 
not  for  the  attracting  power  of  the  sun,  which  is  generally  denominated 
centripetal  force,  planets  and  comets  would  move  off  into  space  in  straight 
lines ;  but  the  sun's  attraction  bends  this  line  into  the  curve  of  a  circle, 
ellipse,  parabola  or  hyperbola,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  should  a  planet, 
exerting  any  amount  of  attraction,  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  this 
curve  will  be  bent  more  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  sun*s  attraction 
only.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  planet  were  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  the 
curve  would  be  less.  If,  in  such  last-named  case,  the  planet's  attraction 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  the  comet  would  for  a  time  move  in  a  straight 
line.  Now,  this  decrease  of  the  centripetal  force  of  the  sun  must  tend  to 
lessen  the  angle  of  the  comet's  path  across  its  radius  vector,  which, 
according  to  the  second  proposition  of  the  foot  note,  must  tend  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  period ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  centripetal  force  were 
increased  by  the  attraction  of  the  planet  being  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  of  the  sun,  the  effect  would  be  to  shorten  the  period. 

By  a  further  investigation  of  this  difficult  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
if  a  comet's  motion  be  retrograde,  the  centripetal  force  is  decreased  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  comet  is  increased,  and  increased  when 
the  velocity  is  decreased ;  so  that  with  comets  of  this  class  both  sources  of 
perturbation  tend  in  all  cases  to  produce  similar  effects,  but  contrary 
effects  with  comets  the  motion  of  which  is  direct.  Thus  with  regard  to 
the  elements  of  a  comet,  whose  motion  is  direct,  they  are  disturbed  by  tbe 
difference,  but  if  retrograde,  by  the  sum  of  these  two  elements  of 
perturbation. 

Previously  to  the  30th  of  September,  Mr.  Hartnup's  obserrations  were 
confined  to  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet, 
but  on  that  night  its  appearance  became  so  exceedingly  interesting  that  we 
determined,  in  future  observations,  to  adopt  more  than  an  ordinary  amount 
xii  labour,  not  only  in  measuring  the  dimensions  of  those  appendages  visible 
by  the  telescope,  but  also  the  length,  curvature  and  breadth  of  the  tail 
at  various  distances  from  the  nucleus.  These  arrangements  were  fuUj 
carried  out  on  the  80th  of  September,  and  on  the  4  th  and  8th  of  October, 
and  partially  so  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  these  remarks,  and  to  speculations  de- 
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pendent  thereon.  In  order  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  these 
observations,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  use  of  plates,  in  each  of  which 
we  have  introduced  a  scale,  in  order  to  maintBin  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions, as  determined  by  actual  measurement,  in  every  figure  of  the 
comet  contained  in  the  same  plate. 

Table  Y.  also  gives  the  principal  measurements;  the  first  part  is  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  and  the  second  part  in  miles ;  the  latter 
being  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  comet's  distances  from  the  earth 
are  those  given  in  table  III. 

TABLE  V. 


Datb. 


1858. 
Sept  80th. 
Oct.  4th . . 

,1  8th  • . 

„  11th.. 


i 

a 


17 
20 
32 
28 


8- 


2  1 
1  40 
1  52 
1  54 


OQ 


6  87 
5  48 


hi 


1  26 
1  82 
8  86 
4  89 


Jill 

mi 

"3 


5  46 

4  28 

8  46 

10  80 


26  36 
84  30 
99   80 


m 


26  0 
81  80 
85     0 


6 


8    10 

6  0 

7  80 


y 


18 
21 


Datb. 


Sept.  80th. 

Oct.  4th . . 

,y    8th .  . 

„  nth.. 


5,750 
5,950 
5,600 
6,880 


30,000 
27,000 
28,500 
28,000 


i 

a 


27,640 111,200 
25,800  74,050 
85,70045,070188,600 


86,800 


65,200 


164,800 


20,850,000 
85,000,000 
84,000,000  30,700,000 


20,240,000 
82,000,000 


8,600,000  840,000 
6,000,000  375,000 
6,855,000 


Plate  II.  represents  the  appearance  of  the  comet  as  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  (A)  on  the  80th  September,  (B)  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  (0)  on 
the  8th  of  October. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  80th  of  September,  all  the  interesting 
peculiarities  which  this  comet  presented  to  the  naked  eye  were  observable* 
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The  caryatare]of  the  tail  was  decidedly  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
ohserrer,  and  the  dark  band  which  extended  from  the  nucleus  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  was  yeiy  obvious,  and  although  the  tail  did  not  spread 
oyer  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  heavens  which  it  occupied  on  the  8th 
of  October,  it  presented  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  both  on  account  of 
the  great  brilliancy  of  the  envelop,  and  the  edges  of  the  coma  and  tail,  and 
the  symmetrical  form  of  the  comet  generally,  which  was  that  of  a  bent 
ellipse,  with  the  axis  migor  seven  times  that  of  the  axis  minor  and  the 
nucleus  in  one  of  the  foci ;  but  on  the  4th  and  8th  of  October  its  form 
was  that  of  an  irregular  curve.  On  the  30th  September,  the  axis  of  the 
tail  corresponded  with  the  arc  of  the  circle,  but  on  the  8ih  of  October  the 
curvature  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  was  much  greater  than  near  the 
nucleus. 

The  curvature  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
speculation.  Although  we  believe  we  can  show  that,  generally,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  forces,  yet  this  is  not  universally  the 
case.  If  this  were  the  only  cause,  the  curvature  would  always  exist  on  the 
plane  of  the  comet's  orbit,  and  would  not  be  observable  from  the  earth 
when  passing  through  that  plane.  Yet,  on  the  6th  September,  it  was  very 
obvious  that  the  tail  was  bent,  although  we  were  then  in  that  position 
which  would  give  to  the  tail  a  straight  appearance,  if  its  curvature  were  in 
the  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit. 

With  a  very  few  similar  exceptions,  however,  the  centre  of  the  tail  of  a 
comet  coincides  with  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  and,  further,  we  observe 
generally,  that  the  curvature  of  the  tail  increases  or  decreases  with  that  of 
the  part  of  the  orbit  through  which  the  comet  is  passing. 

Fig.  4,  Plate  I.  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  by  which  this  curvature  may 
be  r^pilated. 

Supposing  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  composed  of  innumerable  and 
minute  atoms,  projected  from  the  nucleus  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  sun.  If  these  atoms  were  thrown  off  from  the  nucleus  at  a,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  sun  (S)  with  a  velocity  which  would  take  them 
from  a  to  6,  in  the  time  the  comet  was  moving  from  a  to  a',  they  would 
reach  the  outer  arc  at  V  at  the  instant  the  nucleus  arrived  at  a! ;  because, 
the  motion  of  these  atoms  would  be  compounded  of  that  of  the  comet  at 
the  instant  of  their  being  projected,  (the  distance  from  a  to  a'  being  equal 
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to  that  fiom  b  to  h\)  aud  of  the  force  by  which  thej  were  thrown  off. 
Also  any  matter  thus  projected  from  the  nucleos,  whilst  passing  through 
any  point  between  a  and  a\  would  arrive  at  some  point  included  within  the 
cunred  dimensions  of  the  tail,  those  atoms  moving  the  fastest  would  fonn 
the  front  of  the  tail,  and  those  moving  with  the  least  velocity  the  hindmost 
margin.  Now,  if  the  orbit  a  b  were  not  sensibly  curved,  as  in  the  case 
when  the  comet  was  first  observed,  the  particles  projected  in  a  given  line, 
partaking  also  of  the  motion  of  the  comet,  would  continue  in  a  line  of 
position  relative  to  the  nucleus  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  they  were  first 
thrown  off.  But  this  would  only  obtain  when  the  motion  of  the  comet, 
and,  consequently,  that  of  the  atoms  of  which  the  tail  is  composed  move  in 
parallel  straight  lines.  All  parallel  curves  must  possess  radii,  and  con- 
sequently arcs,  greater  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  focus,  which 
gives  to  an  atom  moving  in  a  more  distant  curve  the  appearance  of  lagging 
behind,  although  it  moves  with  the  same  velocity. 

On  the  5th  October  a  veiy  interesting  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  near 
approach  of  the  nucleus  to  Arcturus,  the  polar  distance  being  but  a  few 
minutes  different,  and  although  the  brightest  part  of  the  tail  passed  over 
the  star,  the  brilliancy  of  Arcturus  was  not  in  the  least  degree  diminished. 
The  comet  was,  however,  beclouded  before  we  could  complete  a  sufficient 
number  of  measurements  to  secure  a  correct  representation  of  its  form  and 
position  during  that  evening. 

In  Plate  III.  four  telescopic  views  of  the  head  of  the  comet  are  repre- 
sented ;  A  on  the  dOth  September,  B  on  the  4th  October,  C  on  the  Sth, 
and  D  on  the  11th  of  that  month.  The  nucleus  is  distinctly  visible  in 
these  figures.  The  nature  of  this  part  of  the  comet  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  speculations,  and  even  its  size  and  figure  have  been  differently 
represented  by  various  observers  whose  impressions  are  worthy  of  high 
consideration.  Still  we  have  thought  it  desirable  in  this  paper  to  relate 
throughout  the  results  of  our  own  observations  without  being  in  the  least 
biassed  by  those  of  others.  To  us,  the  nucleus  appeared  neither  semilunar, 
gibbous,  nor  homed,  but  when  viewed  under  favourable  circumstances 
presented  a  complete  circular  disk.  During  the  periods  at  which  the  comet 
is  represented  in  plates  III  and  lY,  two  lines,  one  drawn  through  the  nucleus 
and  the  sun,  and  the  other  through  the  nucleus  and  the  earth,  would  be 
nearly  at  right  angles;  this  is  the  position  which  would  cause  Meroury  or 


Venus  to  present  to  the  earth  a  semilunar  disk,  and  such  must  also  foe  the 
appearance  of  any  other  spherical  hody  shining  Tivholly  by  the  reflection  of 
Bolar  light  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nucleus  shines  by  its  own  light,  all 
sides  of  the  disk  would  be  equally  bright.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
When  the  decline  of  daylight  first  enabled  us  to  discern  any  portion  of 
the  nucleus,  the  edge  towards  the  sun  was  alone  to  be  seen,  (see  fig.  1, 
plateau.)  As  the  darkness  increased  the  visible  portion  of  the  disk 
increased  its  dimensions  as  represented  in  plate  III.,  2,  8,  4  and  5.  So, 
also,  when  a  light  cloud  passed  over  and  off  the  head  of  the  comet,  as  was 
the  case  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  October ;  in  disappearing  the  nucleus 
would  successively  assume  the  appearances  of  5,  4,  8,  3  and  1,  and  in 
reappearing,  those  of  1,  2,  8,  4  and  6.  When,  however,  the  comet  was 
observed  under  circumstances  favourable  for  displaying  the  greatest  amount 
of  brilliancy,  we  could  not  discern  any  difference  of  brightness  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  disk. 

We  may  adduce  two  theories  which  may  probably  account  for  this 
phenomenon ;  either  that  the  nucleus  is  partially  transparent  as  a  globe  of 
ground  glass,  reflecting  the  greater  number  of  rays  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  but  refracting  a  lesser  number  of  rays  from  the 
opposite  surface ;  or  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  an  opaque  luminous 
mass,  capable  also  of  reflecting  the  solar  rays.  If  the  latter  hypothesis  be 
correct,  the  one  side  would  be  illuminated  both  by  the  sun's  reflected  rays 
and  the  light  emitted,  whilst  the  luminosity  of  the  nucleus  alone  would  be 
the  source  of  the  inferior  brilliancy  of  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  30th  September  and  the  4th  October  there  existed,  in  connexion 
with  the  nucleus,  a  phenomenon  which  had  not  been  previously  described, 
but  worthy  of  attention,  especially  in  speculating  on  the  nature  of  the 
nucleus.  On  the  80th  of  September,  we  observed  a  well-defined  conical 
shadow,  of  about  18'  in  length,  and  on  the  4th  October  its  length  was  about 
21',  but  it  was  less  striking  in  its  appearance.  After  the  last-named  day  it 
could  not  be  observed.  This  shadow  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  dark  band 
which  emanates  from  behind  the  nucleus  dividing  the  tail  throughout  its 
length.  This  band  bends  with  the  tail,  its  border  is  curved  and  is  well-defined^ 
and  it  expands  as  it  recedes  from  the  nucleus.  AU  these  peculiarities  are 
opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  a  shadow,  and  prove  it  to  originate  from  a 
different  source.   The  only  probable  suggestion  is,  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
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tail  there  exists  a  space  containing  a  less  amount  of  reflecting  atoms  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  tail,  and  that  the  profile  of  this  space  is  the  dark  hand  under 
consideration.  If  this  region  were  destitute  of  matter  capahle  of  reflecting 
light,  no  shadow  could  there  exist.  Such  may  have  heen  the  case  on  the 
8th  and  11th  Octoher,  when  the  band  appeared  darker  than  on  the  two 
previous'nights  of  observation. 

That  this  dark  cone  reallj  consisted  of  the  shadow  of  the  nucleus  has 
been  doubted  by  those  whose  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  We 
therefore  considered  it  desirable  to  determine,  by  micrometric  observation, 
whether  this  apparent  shadow  bore  the  length  proportional  to  the  diameter 
of  the  nucleus.  The  laws  of  optics  require  that  the  shadow  should  bear 
the  following  relations.  The  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  ^e  sun  should 
be  to  the  length  of  the  shadow,  as  the  diameter  of  the  sun  less  that  of  the 
nucleus  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ill-defined  appearance  both  of  the 
circumference  of  the  nucleus  and  the  extremity  of  the  shadow,  the  mea- 
surement of  the  latter  bears  a  nearer  relation  to  that  of  the  former  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  this,  therefore,  tends  to  confirm  our  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  dark  cone. 

Another  class  of  those  wonderful  complications  that  exist  in  connexion 
with  the  larger  bodies  to  which  Donati  s  comet  belongs,  now  remains  for  our 
consideration.  They  have  been  denominated  envelopes ;  and  consist  of 
well-defined  and  spherical  screens  or  caps,  of  dense  nebulosity,  apparently 
more  luminous  towards  the  circumference,  and  for  the  most  part,  but  not 
entirely,  surrounding  the  nucleus.  Their  appearance  is  that  of  a  complete 
circular  disk,  having  the  nucleus  in  its  centre,  but  partially  covered  by  the 
dark  band  we  have  already  described.  The  extraordinary  changes  they  exhibit 
baffle  all  our  attempts  to  investigate  their  nature  or  origin.  The  extent 
of  the  tail  generally  depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  comet  to  the  sun. 
Not  so,  however,  with  these  envelopes.  On  the  30th  of  September,  when 
the  comet  was  nearest  the  sun,  there  existed  but  one  envelope,  39,000 
miles  in  diameter.  On  the  4th  of  October,  this  envelope  dwindled  down 
to  27,000  miles,  yet  in  four  days  afterwards  its  diameter  had  increased  to 
28,500,  and  it  was  then  surrounded  by  a  second  envelope,  the  diameter  of 
which  was  86,700  miles;  on  the  11th  they  had  both  larger  dimensions. 

Early  in  September,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  comet  from 
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^jfibd  earth,  the  envelope  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  nucleus.  Such 
might  have  been  the  case  during  the  whole  period  that  the  comet  was 
ider  observation,  if  examined  only  by  means  of  a  telescope  of  low  magni- 
ing  power  or  of  inferior  definition.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that 
luminosity  which  we  regard  as  the  nucleus  might  be  resolved  into  an 
^Shivdlope  if  examined  by  an  instrument  having  a  still  greater  amount  of 
wwer  than  those  now  in  use  and  superior  definition.  But  this  hypothesis 
'%  not  probable,  since  the  envelope  is  not  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
%^cleu8  when  its  form  is  defined.  They  differ  so  materially  in  figure  that 
>f|L  is  only  when  appearing  as  a  mere  point  the  one  can  be  mistaken  for  the 
Besides  which,  if  it  is  allowed  that  a  shadow  was  cast  by  the  nucleus 
tlie  80th  of  September  and  4th  of  October,  it  is  evident  that  the  nucleus 
composed  of  more  substantial  elements  than  those  of  the  envelope. 

[-  IVhether  the  nucleus  is  solid  or  otherwise  is  still  undecided,  but  no 

are  entertained  with  reference  to  these  envelopes  that,  if  in  fact 

consist  of  ponderable  matter,  it  must  be  rare  indeed  as  compared 

oar  atmosphere,  since  stars  of  small  magnitude  have  been  seen 

;h  them.     Yet,  on  the  8  th  and  11th  of  October  we  observed  a 

fcomenon  so  extraordinaiy  as  to  throw  doubts  on  all  our  conjectures, 

to  cause  us  to  hesitate  in  our  attempts  to  speculate  on  subjects 

ted  with  these  mysterious  bodies.     [This  phenomenon  is  exhibited 

;^ate  IV.,  which  consists  of  views  with  a  higher  power  of  the  head  of 

comet,  figures  G  and  D  in  plate  III.]*    On  the  8th  of  October,  midway 

reen  the  nucleus  and  the  circumference  of  the  inner  envelope,  there 

)d  a  black  spot,  about  80®  from  the  front  of  the  nucleus  towards  the 

vJtertlL     The  spot  was  still  visible  on  the  night  of  the  11th  October, 

'ioeupying  nearly  the  same  position,  but  in  addition  to  this,  a  second  spot 

ivas  then  to  be  seen  very  near  the  firont  of  the  nucleus. 

We  have  now,  indeed,  to  do  with  a  mystery !     We  have  doubted  whether 


*  This  spot  had  been  previously  detected  by  Mr  Lassell,  who  infonned  Mr  Hartnnp, 
in  a  note,  that  there  existed  something  extraordinary  near  the  nucleus,  and  enclosed  a 
drawing.  Mr  Hartnup  did  not,  however,  examine  this  sketch  till  he  had  depicted  the 
results  of  his  own  observations.  Mr  Hartnnp  then  desired  Mr  Towson  to  examine 
minntely  around  the  nucleus,  and  he  immediately  noticed  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
■Ideration,  and  delineated  it ;  and  then  the  three  sketches  were  compared,  and  were  all 
found  to  agree.  It  is  also  satis&ctory  that  two  telescopes  were  employed— a  reflector 
and  an  achromatic  refractor. 


these  euyelopes  eren  consist  of  ponderable  xnatter.  They  hare  beea 
called  into  existence  in  a  few  hours,  although  occupying  spaces  extending 
to  86,700  miles  in  diameter.  Yet,  impressed  on  so  fugitiye  a  mass,  we 
find  a  dark  spot  enduring  for  more  than  three  days.  Let  us  imagine  a 
spot  continuing  fixed  for  days  amongst  the  clouds  that  are  floating  through 
our  atmosphere.  To  what  surmises  would  such  a  phenomenon  give  rise ! 
Yet  a  cloud  must  be  substantial  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  materials 
of  which  these  envelopes  are  composed.  We  can  only  add,  that  we  shrink 
firom  the  task  of  attempting  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  an  existence 
verging  on  "  the  brink  of  dreary  nothing,"  yet  capable  of  receiving  an 
impression  enduring  for  a  far  longer  period  of  time  than  was  necessary  to 
call  into  existence  its  volume,  amounting  to  eighteen  millions  of  millions 
of  cubic  miles. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  SEA  COAST  OF  CHESHIEE. 

By  the  Eev.  A,  Hume,  D.CL.^  de, 

(RXAD  19tb  Mat,  1850.) 


The  adjoinmg  connty  of  Chester,  which  constitates  part  of  the  field  of 
inyestigatioii  of  this  Society,  presents  but  a  small  portion  of  its  border  to 
the  sea;  but  that  portion  exhibits  some  features  of  great  interest  In 
examining  its  ancient  condition,  there  are  three  distinct  lines  of  inquiry. 
For  example,  we  might  examine  it  first,  in  tims,  viz.  its  History ;  second,  in 
place,  Tiz.  its  Topography  and  local  relations ;  or,  third,  its  evidence  on  these 
and  other  subjects,  viz.,  illustrations  of  Histoiy  and  Topography.  It  is 
the  second  of  these  subjects  which  lies  before  us  at  present ;  or  rather  a 
particular  department  of  it ; — the  comparison  of  Maps  of  the  Hundred  of 
Winal,  or  of  that  portion  of  it  which  adjoins  the  sea. 

The  subject  of  Topography,  taking  the  term  in  a  wide  sense,  is  one  full 
of  interest ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  wiU  not  be  so  at  present,  from  the  mass  of 
dry  detail  which  I  am  about  to  produce.  It  is  also  imperfect,  indeed  I  may 
almost  say  intentionally  so ;  that,  like  a  catalogue  of  books  on  some  subject 
of  interest,  it  may  from  time  to  time  receive  additions  from  other  hands. 

In  the  more  ancient  Enghsh  treatises  there  is  a  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression which  bewilders  and  surprises  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  modem  times.  Every  one  knew  when  he  turned 
to  the  right  or  left,  but  he  perhaps  paid  HtUe  attention  to  the  angle ;  and 
he  joumied  for  a  long  or  short  distance  in  a  particular  direction,  measuring 
by  the  time  spent.  Thus,  in  the  two  important  elements  of  direction  and 
extent,  none  but  vague  ideas  were  received  or  conveyed ;  and  of  course  the 
maps  formed  from  such  impressions  are  frequently  such  as  very  in- 
experienced school  boys  would  draw  upon  their  slates. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  map  of  the  tenth  century,  is  one  which  exhibits  these 
characteristics ;  and  I  notice  it  because  it  is  published  in  Knight's  Pictorial 
History  of  England,  and  therefore  easily  referred  to.  It  exhibits  most  of 
the  world  as  then  known,  but  of  course  very  incorrectly  in  magnitude  and 


direction.  The  east  is  at  the  top;  the  British  isles  occupy  the  north- 
western comer,  and  Great  Britain  hangs  hke  two  door  posts  and  a  lintel 
over  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Wales  appears  to  project  from  the  most 
northerly  point,  and  the  sea  beyond  is  studded  with  islands,  almost  equal 
in  area  to  Ireland  or  Britannia  proper.     (Map  No.  1.) 

One  which  gives  us  a  more  accurate  view  of  our  own  part  of  the  World, 
is  a  map  of  the  British  Islands  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It 
is  taken  from  the  **  Oosmographia  Universalis  "  of  Munster,  my  own  copy 
of  which  is  dated  1559,  though  the  book  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1550, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  gives  Anglia,  Scotia,  Wallia» 
Comewall  and  Hibemia ;  and  the  towns  are  Edinburg,  Londis,  Ochsenf urt. 
Doner,  and  Vatford,  in  Ireland.  There  appear  to  be  forests  in  various  parts 
of  England,  Scotland  and  North  Wales,  but  nothing  can  be  conjectured 
respecting  the  modem  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  that  the  earliest  map  which 
pretends  to  give  individual  places  in  these  shires,  is  also  the  earliest  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  viz.:  Ptolemy's.  There  had  been  numerous 
general  accounts  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  previous  to  his  time,  but 
none  in  local  detail.  He  seems  to  fuse  the  two  rivers  Mersey  and  Ribble, 
and  has  thus  presented  a  puzzle  to  antiquarian  inquirers  and  geographers 
ever  since.    (Map  No.  3.) 

Among  the  attempts  made  to  explain  Ptolemy,  is  one  in  "Horsley'a 
**  Britannica  Bomana,"  173S,  fol.  He  reduces  the  statements  as  fisur  as 
possible  to  order,  and  tries  to  make  his  statements  harmonise  with  the  facts 
of  modem  topography.  This  of  course  presents  serious  difficulties;  for  it 
assumes  that  the  relative  condition  of  land  and  water  has  remained  nearly 
unchanged  for  a  period  of  1600  years :  whereas  we  know  that  even  since 
Horsley  wrote,  changes  of  considerable  importance  have  b4en  going  forward. 
(Map  No.  4.) 

In  the  King's  library,  British  Museum,  there  are  two  maps  in  the  MS. 
of  Matthew  Paris,*  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  his  own  hand  about  the 
ISthcentuiy,  **  Britannia,  nunc  Anglia,  qa4B  compUetUur  Scoeiam,  GaXlr 
toeiam,  et  Walliam"  To  tbe  east  of  London,  part  of  the  country  is 
wanting,  and  there  is  written,  "  si  pagina  pateretur,  hinc,  total  insula  largior 
•  esse  debet."     The  north-western  counties  are  very  peculiar ;   they  could 

*  Published  in  Googh's  Biitish  Topography,  yol.  i. 
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never  be  recognised  from  their  shape,  and  only  four  places  are  marked. 
Th^e  are  Cestr,  Eechemond,  Carleolum,  and  Fumiss.     {Map  No.  2.) 

The  earliest  map  that  iThave  found  of  this  particular  district  is  dated 
1565,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  any  portion  of  Cheshire.  A  broad  belt  of 
sand  Hes  along  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  river,  and  the  portion  of  it  which 
I  exhibit  extends  from  the  Alt  river  to  Garston.  It  is  a  map  which 
was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Heralds ;  and  it  contains,  accordingly, 
the  mansions  of  the  gentiy.  Thus  "  Bobt.  Blundell  de  Ince,"  "  Blundale 
'•  de  Crosbie,"  "  Eic.  Molonex  de  Sefton  Ar.,"  "  Willm.  Moore,  de  Bancke- 
" bowse  At."  The  places  are  "Formby  chap.,"  and  "Anker  chap,"  north 
of  the  Alt;  "Sefton  church,"  "Leverpoole  chappel,"  "Garston  chap." 
and  "Tockestath  parck  and  towre."  It  would  thus  appear,  that  three 
centuries  ago,  the  principal  building  of  Liverpool  was  regarded  rather  as 
belonging  to  Toxteth ;  and  the  pictures  on  the  map  confirm  this  impression. 

In  a  work  printed  in  1575,  we  find  an  engraved  map  of  the  district  on  a 
small  scale.  It  is  in  "CambrisB  Typus,  Auctore  Humfredo  Lhuydo 
"  Denbigense,  Cambro-Britanno."  The  tongue  of  land  known  as  Wirral 
stretches  far  out  into  the  sea;  there  is  no  island  but  a  peninsula:  and  it 
gives  one  the  idea  that  a  large  piece  of  land  is  nearly  separated,'^'  but  stiU 
partially  attached. 

In  a  double  folio  atlas  in  the  King's  libraiy,  is  an  engraved  County  map, 
"  Gestriae  Comitatus,  (Komanis  Legionibus  et  Coloniis,  olim  insigms,)  vera 
"  et  absoluta  effigies.  Franciscus  Scatterus  Sculpsit  1577."  In  this,  the 
internal  hills  are  denoted,  as  at  Wallasea  and  West  Eirkby;  Grange, 
Melse  parva,  Melse  magna,  and  Moreton  are  given ;  Bydston  represents  an 
enclosure  like  a  park*;  and  Poulton  appears  as  "  Poton "  beside  Wallasea. 
Hnbre  is  a  distinct  island :  but-  the  part  of  the  coast  opposite  it  projects 
much  further  to  seaward  than  at  present.        « 

That  this  was  the  actual  shape  of  the  land,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  so 
represented  on  an  ill-drawn  map,  is  obvious  from  the  outline  given  of 
another  in  the  same  collection.     "  Lancashire  Comitatus  pelatin :  vera  et 


•  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  map  in  Mostyn  Hall,  Flintshire,  represents  catUe  grazing 
on  the  Hoyle  Bank ;  hnt  I  was  unable  to  see  it,  if  it  really  exist,  when  I  called  for  the 
purpose.  Cattle  could  reach  Hilbre  Island  from  the  shore  at  present :  and  besides  the 
aneient  engravers  and  draughtsmen  were  not  yery  scrupulous  about  the  animals  with 
which  they  decorated  their  maps. 


"absoluta  descriptio,  1577.**  Both  maps  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  Herald ;  for  on  the  back  of  the  Cheshire  map  is  a  list  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  including  EicMus  Birkenhead ;  there  are 
also  the  posting  regulations,  the  distances  and  the  prices,  from  London  to 
Ireland,  in  1580-1.  On  the  back  of  the  Lancashire  map  is  a  MS. 
memorandum  of  the  gentry  in  the  various  Hundreds  of  the  county.  It 
was  common,  at  the  time,  to  \mte  oyer  or  under  particular  places  on  a  map 
the  names  of  families  resident  there  who  were  entitled  to  armorial  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  on  the  face  of  the  Cheshire  map  there  is  an  illustration  of 
the  practice.  Under  Seacome  is  written  the  word  Melsh ;  showing  that  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Meols,  taking  his  name  from  an  adjacent  town- 
ship, popularly  called  "  Melsh,"  resided*  there. 

Several  editions  of  Saxton's  map  appeared  from  1579,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century;  but  little  change  appears  to  have  been  made  to  that  of 
1630,  except  in  the  title.  "  Walase"  is  a  peninsula  with  no  town  marked 
on  it;  Bidston,  Mortyn,  and  West  Kirkby  axe  marked;  but  no  other  place 
appears  towards  the  sea.  In  Lancashire,  Meols  is  given  beyond  the  modem 
Southport,  and  Formby  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  or  projection. 

In  the  Eawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  there  is  a  map 
dated  1588.  Its  full  title  is  "A  Description  of  the  Countie  Pallatine  of 
Chester,  a  work  deserving  to  be  better  handled.  But  want  of  cunning  in 
ye  author  was  ye  cause.  Collected  and  Sett,  down  by  Wm.  Smith, 
citizen  of  Noremburgh."  In  tins,  the  market  towns,  castles,  parish 
churches,  gentlemen's  houses  and  villages  are  distinguished  by  separate 
marks :  and  places  of  various  kinds  are  given,  to  the  niunber  of  about 
68,  in  the  Hxmdred  of  Wirral.  "Meoles  m:"  and  "Meoles  par"  are 
both  given  as  villages :  and  the  shore  still  projects  far  to  seaward.  The 
places  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  river  are  veiy  suggestive,  "  lirpole  " 
being  both  a  market  town  and  a  castle,  and  "  Earton  "  a  village.  Below 
both  Neston  and  Ness  is  **  ye  noo  key,"  like  a  little  island  in  the  water ; 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  is  called  "  Lirpole  Haven,"  with,  of  course,  the 
Black  Bock,  the  site  of  the  modem  Bock  Lighthouse. 

A  map  of  Lancashire,  by  the  same  hand,  ten  years  later,  tells  us  who  he 
was.    The  visitation  of  Lancashire,  made  in  1567,  is  copied  in  1598,  by 
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•  On  tba  Lanotahire  map,  under  BankebaU  ia  writtan  '*  Moore,"  and  over  Liverpoole, 
'*  Daeh.  Lancaatr.** 


•^WiDiam  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon/'  Of  Cheshire,  nothing  is  given  but 
••  Weiall  part  of,"  showing  a  large  projection  into  the  sea  at  the  Dove  Spit ; 
and  "Helbree  Insula,"  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  actual  size.  As 
spelling  proceeded,  in  those  days,  a  good  deal  on  phonetic  principles,  we 
have  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  Darby*  Hundred,  West  Darby, 
Maisey  fluvius.  The  mode  of  connecting  personsf  and  places,  already 
noticed,  is  here  fully  exemplified. 

The  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  better  known ;  and  the  ex- 
cellent one  of  Speed,  himself  a  Cheshire  man,  requires  only  to  be  alluded 
to;  especially  as  my  object  is  to  refer  to  those  which  are  less  known, 
noticing  not  only  their  special  points  but  their  coincident  testimony. 

Michael  Drayton's  "Polyolbion,"  written  in  1612,  alludes  only  in  general 
terms  to  the  natural  features  of  this  district ;  and  his  map  is  a  figurative 
one,t  personifying  Mersey,  Dee,  Hilbre,  Chester,  Delamere  Forest  and  the 
"  Comer  of  Werrall."  It  represents  a  considerable  projection  to  seaward 
at  Meols ;  and  one  would  infer  from  his  lines  that  there  was  danger§  of  the 
water  making  inroads  on  the  land. 

*  An  aocient  boUding  with  the  inscription  '*  West  Darby  Work  House,"  was  taken 
down  in  Low  Hill,  a  few  years  ago ;  and  in  pore  EngUsh  Clerk,  Ser-geant,  still  retain 
the  old  sound. 

f  Lerpole  (Cross),  Crosby  (Blundell),  Bankhall  (Moore),  Lidiate  (Ireland,)  Speke, 
(KorriB),  Hut  (Ireland),  Melling  (MoUneaux),  Croxteth  Hall  (Molineauz),  Sefton 
(Molineaux). 

I  Delamere  Forest  is  a  huntress,  with  the  dogs  in  full  chase  of  a  stag ;  Chester  is  a 
venerable  lady  wiih  a  mural  crown ;  Mersey  and  Dee  are  riyer-gods  rising  from  the 
waves ;  and  Hilbre  and  the  Comer  of  WeraU  (West  Kirkby),  are  men  each  apparently 
looking  out  from  his  eleyation. 

S  Here  where  the  Riuers  meet,  wiUi  all  their  stately  trains. 
Proud  Mersey  is  so  great  in  enl'ring  of  the  Maine, 
As  hee  would  make  a  shewe  for  Empery  to  stand. 
And  wrest  the  three-forkt  Mace  from  out  grym  Neptune*8  hand. 
To  Cheshire  highly  bound,  for  that  his  watry  store. 

As  to  the  grosser  Loughs  on  the  Lancasirian  shore. 

•  «•••*• 

[These  rivers]  come  at  length,  where  Mersey  for  more  state 

Assuming  broader  banks,  him  selfe  so  proudly  beares, 

That  at  his  steme  approach,  extended  WyrraU  feares, 

That  (what  betwixt  his  floods  of  Mersey  and  the  Dee) 

In  very  Uttle  time  deuoxired  he  might  be ; 

Out  of  the  foaming  surge,  tiU  Hilbre  lifts  his  head. 

To  let  the  foreland  see  how  richly  he  had  sped. 

Which  Mersey  oheeies  so  much,  that  with  a  smyling  brow. 

He  fkwnes  on  both  these  Floods,  tbeii  amorous  arms  that  throw. 
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In  Hollar's  maps,  otherwise  known  as  the  Quartermaster's  maps,  164 
'*  Wallasse "  is  a  complete  island  with  a  town ;  Bydston  and  W.  Kirkl 
are  marked;  and  Formby  in  Lancashire,  is  as  before.  In  Jansson 
"AnglisB  Eegnum,"  1645,  Wallase  and  Oldfield  (near  Neston,)  are  tb 
only  places  in  "  WeraU." 

We  may  here  notice,  in  passing,  some  facts  respecting  the  names  an« 
character  of  the  places.  In  James's  "  Iter  Lancastrense,"  (1636),  allusioi 
is  made  to  the  sand  hills  blown  up  on  the  shore,  both  in  Cheshire  am 
Lancashire. 

Ormeschtirch  and  ye  Meales 
Are  our  next  jomey,  we  direct  no  weales 
Of  State  to  hinder  our  delight    Ye  guize 
Of  those  chftffe  sands,  which  do  in  monntaines  rise. 
On  shore  is  pleasure  to  behould,  which  Hoes 
Are  called  in  Worold :  windie  tempest  blowes 
Them  up  in  heaps. 

Mr.  Corser,  who  edited  the  volume  in  1845,  for  the  Chetham  Society,  is 
inclined  to  derive  Hoe  from  how  a  mountain  or  hill,  as  in  Fox-how,  Tor- 
-pen-Jiow ;  and  Meols  from  moel  a  large  heap  or  pile.  The  parish  of  North 
Meols,  and  the  township  of  Formby  in  continuation  of  it,  near  which  was 
the  ancient  Bavinsmeols,  extend  along  the  Lancashire  shore  for  more  than 
twelve  miles;  and  as  they  everywhere  present  the  "Hoes"  to  the  sea, 
Meoles  has  naturally  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the  district  of  the  sand 
hills.  This  explains  in  like  manner,  the  names  of  the  two  Cheshire  town- 
ships; and  is  evidence  respecting  the  uniform  character  of  the  coast, 
wherever  the  sea  margin  may  have  been.  The  North  Meols,  one  part  of 
which  is  now  very  poptdous,  was  then  almost  a  desert ;  for  it  is  said  that  a 
man  might  be  as  thoroughly  a  hermit  there  as  in  a  little  island  off  the  Calf 
of  Man.  But  that  Meols  in  Cheshire  could  not  have  been  in  this 
condition,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  more  populous  than  the  neighbouring 
places,  is  evident  from  Schenk's  map'*'  published  a  few  years  later.  He 
gives  Formbye,  Eston  (Sefton),  Kirkbye,  and  Garston  as  pagi ;  Bijdston  is 
also  a  ptigus;  but  Meols,  occupying  the  position  nearly  of  the  modem 
Hoylake,f  is  an  oj^um.     In  Visscher*s  map  1660,  (new  edition  1686,) 

*  Published  at  Amsterdam,  from  Sanson  and  other  authorities,  and  dedicated  to 
William  IH. 

•f  Two  great  sand  banks,  to  seaward  of  the  end  of  Wiirall,  enclose  **  Hjle-lake  als. 
**  Highlake."    Mersey  is  noticed  only  above  Frodsham. 


/ 
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Meolfl  is  the  only  town  given  in  the  whole  Hundred :  Wallasea  point  is 
marked;  and  there  is  a  house  to  seaward  of  the  sand  hills,  on  the  road 
round  the  coast  Another  rosd^  passes  direct  from  Frodsham  to  Meols ; 
but  in  the  Alphabeth  Tafel  given  on  the  margin,  neither  the  latter  nor 
Wallasea  is  given  as  a  market  town. 

Passing  over  several  maps  engraved  in  Holland,  all  of  which  must  have 
been  copied  as  accurately  as  possible  from  English  originals,  those  of  Sir 
William  Petty  and  Grenville  Collins  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
The  former  was  originally  Physician  to  the  Forces  in  Ireland ;  and  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  survey  of  the  forfeited  ]^ds  was 
conducted,  projected  and  completed  the  survey  known  as  the  *'Down 
"Survey,"  with  such  accuracy  and  expedition  as  siuprise  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  subject  since.f  Though  external  to  his  own  subject,  on 
one  of  his  maps  is  given  a  view  of  part  of  the  Cheshire  coast ;  and  vast 
sand  banks  are  seen  enclosing  deep  water  between  them  and  the  land. 
One  such  bank  lies  right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Dee. 

But  the  principal  maps  of  the  district,  for  that  or  any  previous  period, 
are  those  of  Captain  Grenville^  Collins ;  for  they  show  us  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  banks  at  the  time  of  his  survey,  i.s,  in  1 687.  Now,  as  we 
know  their  present  condition,  we  have  before  us  the  changes  of  170  years ; 
and  we  can,  from  the  known  tendency,  reason  back  with  moral  certainty  for 


*  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  were  like  our  modem  tompULe  roads,  or 
that  they  were  necessarily  "  made-roads"  at  all.  They  were  probably  "  bridle  paths,**  used 
at  best  for  saddle  and  pack-horses.  Nearly  a  century  later,  tiz.  in  1770,  the  important 
road  from  Preston  to  Wigan,  is  thns  described  by  ICr.  Arthur  Toung.  **  Travellers  will 
**  here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep ;  and  floating  with  mud 
**  only  from  a  wet  suouner ;  what,  therefore,  must  it  be  after  a  winter  f  The  only 
**  mending  it  in  places  reoeiyes,  is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serre  no 
**  other  purpose  but  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not 
''merely  opinions,  but  Cuts,  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these 
**  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memoiy." 

f  A  ftJl  account  of  it  by  his  own  hand,  was  printed  in  1861,  by  the  Irish  Archoo- 
logical  Sodety,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Migor  Laroom. 

I  Great  Britain's  Coasting  Pilot  By  Captain  OreeuTille  Collins,  Hydrographer  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty.  London,  fol.  1760.  [He  was  appointed 
by  Cbaries  II.  in  1682,  to  make  maps  and  charts,  and  spent  sCTen  years  in  the  task. 
Most  of  the  prerioos  ones  were  Dutch,  and  very  incorrect.  He  suryeyed  liyerpool  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  1687 ;  and  gaye  in  his  Beport  in  1680.] 
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170  years  more,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general  terms,  that  at  that  period,  the  mass  of 
the  Hoyle  sand  or  Bank,  lay  right  opposite  the  river  Dee  and  the  Welsh 
coast,  extending  for  miles,  and  pointing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  coast  of  Cheshire  and  Flintshire.  The  waters  of  the  Dee,  therefore, 
except  a  small  portion  which  got  round  Hilbre  Island  into  Hyle  lake, 
dischajrged  themselves  along  the  Welsh  coast ;  and  the  channel  by  which 
Chester  was  approached,  lay  almost  in  a  straight  line  between  Hilbre  Island 
and  Great  Orme*s  Head.  In  the  middle  of  this  channel,  and  three  miles 
beyond  the  present  Point  of  Air,  rose  a  sand  bank;  and  here  the  Hyle 
sand  and  the  Welsh  coast  approached  each  other  most  closely.  This  bank 
seemed  a  sort  of  natural  stepping  stone  between  them,  or  as  the  remains  of 
their  connexion  at  some  remote  period.  As  it  was  invariably  passed  on 
entering  the  port  of  Chester,  it  was  known  as  "  Chester  Barr." 

In  Captain  Collins's  directions  for  sailing  over  it,  he  mentions  the  best 
line  of  direction,  and  adds  that  the  shoalest  of  the  Bar  is  "about  two  little 
"  miles  from  the  shore."  He  adds,  "  then  you  will  presently  have  deeper 
**  water,  and  may  keep  along  by  the  Main  in  what  depth  you  please,  keeping 
HaQ  or  Hyle  Sand  without  you,  which  always  showeth  itself.  This  sand 
is  always  above  water,  except  an  hour  or  two  at  High  water  on  a  Spring 
'<  tide,  and  then  it  showeth  by  a  Bipling."  Here  then  we  arrive  at  an 
important  &ct.  A  bank  whose  greatest  length  was  thirteen  miles,  and 
greatest  breadth  three  and  a  quarter,  showed  itself  at  all  seasons ;  '*  the 
"  Tides  rising  so  high  as  6  Fathom  at  a  Spring,  and  3  and  an  half  at  a 
"  Niep."  We  have  what  may  be  called  a  plan  and  a  section  of  the  Hoyle 
Bank  from  the  inside ;  but  some  allusion  is  made  to  its  outside  also,  in  the 
«  Directions  to  sail  into  Hyle  or  Highlake  and  liverpooL"  It  is  there 
said  that  vessels  can  "  run  in,  keeping  close  along  Hyle  sand,  and  so  into 
'*  Hyle  or  Highlake  and  anchor."  Hence  it  appears  that  there  was  deep 
water  just  beyond  this  Hyle  Bank;  probably  owing  to  the  constant  motion 
of  the  tide  of  the  channel.  At  this  anchorage,  "  the  great  ships  that 
"  belong  to  Liverpool  put  out  part  of  their  lading,  tiU  the  ships  are  Hght 
"  enough  to  sail  over  the  flats  to  Liverpool."  In  other  words,  a  ship  of  the 
time,  partially  laden,  could  sail  over  the  Burbo  Bank  at  high  water;  or  in. 
most  conditions  of  the  tide,  could  turn  into  the  river,  round  the  Black 
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Bock  and  Perch,  having  passed  throng  the  channel  opposite  WaUasea 
vhich  afforded  still  greater  depth. 

The  following  inferences  therefore,  appear  not  only  allowable  but  irresist- 
ible, on  the  most  authentic  information  which  we  possess.  (1)  That  within 
a  period  of  two  centuries  a  sand  bank  occupied  the  position  of  all  the 
present  docks'^  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey ;  (2)  that  the  Burbo  sand  could 
then  be  reached  on  foot  at  low  water ;  (3)  that  the  Dove  point,  with  a  much 
more  elevated  snrliEice,  had  been  dissociated  from  some  continuous!  piece  of 
land ;  (4)  that  the  external  conHguralion  of  the  Cheshire  shore  and  the 
Hoyle  Bank  exhibit  unquestionable  evidences  of  previous  union ;  and  (5) 
that  the  internal  configuration  of  the  Hyle  lake,. — ^the  concave  curve  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  convex  one, — shows  that  the  channel  had  been 
produced  in  comparatively  recent  times,  by  mechanical  agency. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  embarkation  here,  lately  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  the  "Diary  of  DeanJ  Davies,"  who  was 
chaplain  to  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  who  sailed 

^ 

from  Hoylake  for  Ireland,  in  1690.    The  following  are  a  few  of  the  entries. 

Saturday^  26th  April. — **  We  dined  at  our  lodging  [at  Chester],  and  after 
"  dmner  they  all  grew  veiy  busy  in  sending  away  their  things  to 
''  Hoylake,  where  lay  our  recruits  of  horse,  being  four  hundred,  and 
"  the  Nassau  and  Brandenburg  regiments." 

Saturday,  3rd  May. — "  In  the  afternoon,  I  put  my  trunks,  bed,  saddle, 
"and  hat  case  on  board  Mr.  Thomson's  boat  and  sent  them  to 
"  Hoylake." 

Tuesday,  6th.—"  In  the  morning,  we  took  horse  for  Hoylake,  and  passing 
"by  Neston,  we  came  there  about  one  o'clock." 

Wednesday,  7th. — "About  nine  o'clock  came  on  board,  and  at  eleven 

"  shipped  our  horses The  M^or  and  I  walked  a  few 

*<  miles  on  the  strand,  and  went  into  two  islands  §  in  the  bay,  and 
"  then  came  on  board." 

Thursday,  8th. — "  In  the  afternoon,  we  shipped  the  Major's  tumbril,  and 
"  came  down  to  the  roads'  mouth,  where  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night." 


M 


*  **  The  ships  tie  sgronnd  before  the  town  of  Liyerpool ;  'tis  bad  riding  afloat  befooe 
the  Town,  by  reason  of  the  strong  Tides  that  run  here,  dierefore  ships  that  ride  afloat 
**  ride  up  at  the  Sloyne,  where  is  less  Tide."  See  also,  the  notice  of  the  map  of  Lan- 
cashire, 1505. 

f  The  top  of  {he  Hoyle  Bank  was  then  more  ihan  half  the  height  of  the  present 
Leisowe  Light-house. 

I  Edited  by  Bichard  Canlfield,  BX,  1867. 

(  These  mast  haye  been  Uilbre  and  the  Middle  Eye. 
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Friday,  0th. — ''  In  the  morning  we  set  sail,  the  wind  being  E.  N.  E., 
''and  steered  N.  W.  bv  N. ;  we  had  but  litde  wind,  and  got  not  out 
"  of  sight  of  Wales  all  day." 

Now  it  was  in  this  veiy  year,  (1600,)  that  an  "  Index  Villaiis  "  was  com- 
piled by  John  Adams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  neighbouring  places  deserves  to  be  noted.  Wallazey  is  represented  as 
the  seat  of  one  gentleman ;  but  neither  Leasowe  nor  Seacome  is  given. 
Kirkby  We$t,  is  merely  a  parish,  rated  in  the  King's  book ;  and  Birkenhead 
is  the  seat  of  a  Baronet.  But  Meoles  is  a  Ma  port  town,  and  the  seat  of 
one  gentleman !  On  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey,  Formhy  is  the  seat  of 
two  gentlemen ;  and  LiverpooU  is  a  seaport,  the  seat  of  more  than  three 
gentlemen,  and  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Hoylake,  which  is  now 
the  name^f  a  village,  then  applied  to  the  water  merely. 

The  map  which  is  given  in  Gibson's  Camden,  1605,  introduces  no  new 
feature.  The  sand  bank  of  which  the  Dove  Spit  is  a  mete  projection, 
includes  Hilbre  and  the  two  smaller  islands ;  and  Meoles  is  still  a  place  of 
importance.  In  '*  Ogilby's  Britannia,"  published  three  years  later,  as  a 
large  folio  Road-book, — '*  Chester,  alias  West  Chester  "  is  represented  as 
still  **  maintaining  great  intercourse  with  Ireland,  this  and  Holyhead  being 
"  the  principal  places  of  taking  shipping  for  Dublin." 

Omitting  several  unimportant  allusions  to  the  district,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  those  places  of  the  name  Kirkby  almost  continuous  along  this  short 
Hne  of  sea  coast.  On  the  Dee  there  is  West  Kirkby,  which  gives  name  to 
the  entire  parish;  then  Meols,  the  greater  section  of  which  was  known  as 
Kirkby*  Meoles,  and  finally  Wallasey,  known  only  as  KirJdnf  in  Waley  till 
near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  and  third  of  these  con- 
tain churches,  and  have  done  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  as  long  as  the 
names  have  been  given.  Why  may  not  the  second  have  contained  a 
church  also,  at  a  remote  period?  I  am  aware  that  we  should  act  with 
caution  in  the  matter  of  local  etymologies;  for  even  on  the  spot  we 
find  mere  words  leading  to  mistakes  respecting  facts.  In  Gastrell's 
*'Notitia  Cestriensis"  the  following  entiy  appears  under  the  head  of 
WaUezey. 

'•There  were  formerly  two  Churches  here,  one  called  Walley's  Kirk, 
''situated  in  y*  present  Church  yard,  y*  foundations  of  w^  are 

"^ — ■ 

^  HarL  JUSS,  qa  Gaatrell  I.  177.  n.     It  is  more  nsaftlly  called  '*  Mykel  mdes,** 
and  **  Meols  msgiuu" 
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jet  visible :  and  Lee's  Eirk,  near  a  narrow  Land  still  called  Eirk- 
way;  but  w^  one  became  Rtdnous  and  y*  other  \mnted  a  Priest,  they 
were  bo^  taken  down,  and  y*  present  Church  was  built  in  their 
stead.  Walley  gave  these  Lands,  called  the  Nar  Crook  hey,  to  y* 
**  High  Altar,  and  to  y*  Priest  for  ever,  for  a  burying-place  in  y* 
''  Chancell  belong^*  to  this  Church.  This  deed  of  girt  was  in  the 
"  F&rish  Chest,  and  read  by  H.  Bobinson,  Schoolmaster,  from  whom 
*'  I  received  this  Information,  an.  1718. — B0ct*$  Account. 

The  Hev.  Canon  Baines,  under  whose  able  editorship  the  NoHtia  was 
issued  by  the  Chetham  Society,  accepts  the  whole  of  this  statement  as 
correct,  though  it  is  only  for  the  latter  part  of  it  that  Mr.  Bobinson 
produces  any  authority.  The  statement,  however,  receives  apparent 
corroboration  from  the  fact  that  the  Eectoiy  was  formerly  in  two  medieties, 
and  that  a  Chaplain  was  maintained  in  the  parish  by  the  Priory  of 
Birkenhead.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such  benefiActor  as  Lee 
mentioned  in  history ;  there  is  no  such  ''  narrow  land  "  in  the  Parish ;  and 
no  such  name  as  '*  Kirkway  "  either  known  by  tradition  or  visible  on  maps 
of  any  kind.  Is,  then,  the  whole  stoiy  without  foundation?  I  think  not, 
but  that  Mr.  Bobinson  was  misled  by  etymology. 

In  ancient  records,  we  actually  find  a  name  veiy  like  Lee's  Eirk  applied 
to  the  district;  but  on  examination,  it  changes  its  form  like  a  dissolving 
view,  and  melts  into  the  modem  liscard.  We  find  for  example  the  forms 
Liseark,*  lAiwcarke^^  Liscarte,\  Lyse  ark,^  Lystarke,l  Lystherd,*  and 
Uscard,* 

The  next  map  of  importance  is  that  of  John  Mackay,  surveyed  in  1732, 
and  engraved  on  a  scale  of  eight  inches  to  seven  nules.  It  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  This  w  a  most  important  map,  showing  the 
causes  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  river  Dee  and  near  its 
mouth  during  the  last  century. 

On  the  margin  of  his  map  is  engraved  the  following: — 

•*  From  Blacon  p**  to  Burton  h***  y*  course  of  y*  river  has  run  nearly 
"always  y*  same,  and  is  about  11  feet  lower  than  y*  surfece  of 
"  Saltney  Marsh." 

"  The  fresh  water  and  quarter  ebb  do  still  run  from  Burton  head  thro' 


•  "Idem  BcQS  tenet  medietate  vill  de  Uscark,  &c."— JJo/fiu?,  HarL  M88. 

♦  In  "  Nomina  Yillaram  quoB  sunt  infra  Baroniam  de  Halton." — Srdetwick,  HarU 
M88. 

\  A  marginal  reading  beside  Lystherd.^Bolme, 


"  Dinner  Wliarfe  in  before  Park  gate,  w***  still  preserves  y*  NavigOr 
**  tion  there,  and  only  from  thence  y*  course  of  y*  river  and  y*  reflux 
"  of  y*  tyde  can  best  scour  and  keep  open  Hyle  Lake  and  y*  Barr." 

"  [Across  from  Flint  to  Gayton]  is  another  course  V**  y*  river  may  take 
"  between  y*  sands  into  y*  Main  Channel  and  was  so  intended  to 
"  pass,  by  Mr.  Yananton,  the  first  projector  of  a  New  Cutt,  in  1677." 

"  Between  Feam  Wharf  and  y*  out  scar  not  80  yards  wide,  if  this  be 
"  choaked  up  y*  Navigation  in  ye  Hoyle  Lake  will  be  lost." 
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By  y*  Bill  depending  in  Pari*-  and  y*  Undertaker's  protracted  survey  of 
"  y*  river  Dee  it  is  evident — 

1.—**  That  y*  almost  straight  and  uninterrupted  course  of  y*  river  is  to  be 
'*  tiumed  through  an  unexperienced  Outt,  and  from  thence  throu^ 
**  uncertain  crooked  channels  over  loose  shifting  sands." 

2. — **  That  y*  sand  and  soyl  in  y*  Cutt  is  no  less  than  Six  Millions  of 
**  solid  yards,  y"  greatest  part  thereof  is  proposed  to  be  scoured  as 
"  fast  as  possible  towards  Hoyle  Lake  and  y*  Barr." 

8. — *•  Between  Chester,  Flint  and  Park  gate,  7  or  8,000  acres  are  pio- 
**  posed  to  be  gained  fi'om  y*  sea,  by  w***  means  no  less  than  200 
"  Millions  of  tons  of  Tyde  will  be  prevented  from  flowing  twice 
**  (twice  in  24  hours,)  w*^  on  y*  reflux  acquireth  the  greater  velocity 
"  to  scour  and  keep  open  y*  Lake  and  Barr." 

"  Whether  these  ill  consequences  w^  must  certainly  attend 

"  the  present  undertaking  are  not  more  likely  to  destroy 

the  present  navigation  in  Hoyle  Lake  and  the  river  Dee, 

rather  than  to  recover  and  preserve  a  better  is  humbly 

submitted  to  y*  R*-  Hon.  the  House  of  Lords." 

[The  channel  was  then  dose  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Dee  from  Blac(Hi 
Point  to  Burton  head.] 

This  prophecy,  founded  on  reason  and  argument,  has  been  almost  literally 
fulfilled.  Hoyle  Bank  has  been  cut  in  two  as  with  a  saw,  and  the  mechani- 
cal agency  of  the  water  alone,  has  been  disengaging  and  removing  material 
to  new  positions  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  cubic  yards  annually.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  1400  yards  per  tide.* 

In  1760,  a  survey  was  made  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  banks  were  found  to 
have  changed  materially  since  even  Mackay's  time.  Mackenzie's  lines  for 
the  banks  are  engraved  by  the  three  engineers,  Telford,  Stevenson  and 
Nimmo,  who  in  1828,  made  surveys  for  a  great  ship  canal  from  Wallasea 


*  A  remark  of  liettt  Wm.  Lord,  late  Marine  Surveyor,  at  the  port  of  liTerpool,  may 
here  be  mentioned.  He  said  that  many  of  the  smaller  banks  change  their  dimentiona 
so  rapidly,  that  in  surveying  them  he  could  scarcely  credit  that  they  were  {he  same  plaoea 
which  he  had  noted  widi  great  care  only  two  or  three  yeaza  before. 
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Pool  to  Hoylafce  at  Hilbre  IslancL  In  1773,  a  very  excellent  snjryejr  was 
published.  A  plan  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  liver  Dee,  by  Thomas 
Bojdell  of  Denbighshire.^^  The  copy  which  I  saw  was  in  the  Bodleian 
Libiaiy;  the  original  was  said  to  be  in  the  river  Dee  office. 

The  following  memorandum  may  be  briefly  added.  In  1774  and  even  in 
1708  Farkgate  was  still  a  port,  holding  intimate  commimication  with 
Ireland;  and  in  1761,  the  road  from  Chester  appeared  to  st<^  at  Farkgate, 
a  narrow  bye-lane  leading  across  to  the  ferry  on  the  Mers^  at  Birkenhead. 
In  Burdett's  map  of  1794,  the  Bathing  Flace  is  given  at  Great  Meols,  as  ii 
it  had  been  even  then,  an  embiyo  watering  place ;  and  the  shore  road  lies 
along  the  heath  and  sands  to  seaward  of  the  present  liCasowe  Castle. 
Much  of  this  road  can  still  be  traced,  but  the  rest  has  disappeared  in  the 
inroads  of  the  sea.  At  the  position  of  the  modem  Hoylake  there  appears 
to  be  but  one  house,  and  that  to  the  landward  of  the  high  road. 

This  brief  review  brings  this  branch  of  the  subject  down  to  near  1800 
or  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Since  that  time,  it  is  better 
known,  by  observation  and  the  report  of  living  witnesses.  There  is  surely 
not  only  primd  facie  evidence,  but  conclusive  proof  that  the  coast  line  has 
undergone  material  changes. 

I  might  show  what  is  possible  in  similar  cases,  by  alluding  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  Yorkshire,  so  that  a  breadth 
of  several  miles  has  been  wholly  swept  away ;  or  I  might  quote  the  example 
of  Formby,  almost  at  our  doors,  which  within  the  last  centmy  has  seen  the 
two  extremes  of  (1)  a  populous  village  and  little  seaport,  and  (d)  a 
wilderness  of  sand,  without  the  vestige  of  a  human  habitation. 

Looking  back  to  1687,  [170  years]  we  see  a  territory  equal  to  a  large 
parish,  barely  submerged  or  not  quite  so,  in  one  of  the  undulations  of 
surface  which  Geology  tells  us  the  district  has  undergone.  We  see  the 
way  open  to  it  at  low  water,  and  the  land  stretching  out  its  hand  to  unite 
the  broken  link. 

At  subsequent  times,  we  recognise  a  large  village,  called  by  comparison 
a  tovm,  (oppidum)  giving  name  to  the  Farish  or  district  of  Kirkby  Meols, 
and  reckoned  as  the  seaport  of  the  place.  We  find  it  giving  name  to  a 
distinguished  County  family,  one  member  of  which  was  Mayor  of  Chester 

•  Published  by  his  brother  J.  Boydell,  hi  ten  sheets. 
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in  1857»  another  of  whom  was  liying  at  Seacombe  in  1677,  and  another 
lived  on  his  own  property  at  Meols  in  1580  and  1501. 

Where  is  now  this  seaport,  or  town,  which  was  called  so  by  way  of 
e^ninence,  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  villages?  It  has  decayed  and  passed 
away  like  a  second  Formby,  or  rather  Formby  is  a  second  Meols.  The 
position  assigned  to  the  town  corresponds  with  the  "Meols  Stocks,"  and 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  antiquities  which  have  been  foand  dtuing 
nearly  half  a  century;  just  as  the  old  coast  lines  coincide  with  the  black 
earth,  noticed  so  early  as  by  King,  in  his  '*  Vale  Boyal  of  Cheshire." 

The  name  Meols  is  Ancient  British,  whUe  other  local  words  in  the 
neighbourhood  tell  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  We  can  thus  trace  them 
by  their  respective  tongues,  as  we  can  in  Archsology  proper  by  the  products 
of  their  handywork  and  the  contributions  to  their  necessities.  like 
Belzoni  at  the  Pyramids,  or  our  own  countiymen  at  Fexranzabuloe  in 
Cornwall,  we  can  here  restore  it  to  Geography  and  replace  it  on  the  map. 
It  is  truly  a  melancholy  pleasure,  yet  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  touch  the  dry 
bones  of  centuries,  to  clothe  them  for  the  moment  with  flesh,  and  to  ask 
them  to  tell  their  interesting  tale.  The  details  of  that  stoiy,  however,  we 
must  reserve  for  a  different  paper. 
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ON  THE   USES   OF  LEARNED   SOCIETIES:    AND  IN 
PARTICULAR  OF  THE   HISTORIC   SOCIETY. 

By  J.  T.  Danson,  F.8.S. 
(BaiD  14th  Apbil,  1869.) 


For  all  human  iDstitationB  there  comes  a  time  (and  for  some  it  were 
well  if  it  came  oftener,)  when  they  are  called  upon  to  justify  their 
existence  hy  a  display  of  their  uses.  As  to  the  unfruitful  tree,  especially, 
is  apt  to  be  asked  the  question, — *'  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?"  And 
in  these  days— -or  in  any  days  it  were  well  to  live  in — if  there  be  a  good 
answer  it  must,  to  be  serviceable,  be  ready.  Thus  it  was  that,  when  I  was 
asked,  and  consented,  to  address  you  this  eyening,  I  chose  the  topic  on 
wMch  I  am  about  to  speak. 

The  uses  of  what  are  called  **  Learned  Societies,"  are,  following  their 
composition  and  their  purposes,  extremely  yarious.  In  London,  and  in 
the  other  great  Capitals  of  Europe  they  are  determined,  in  direction,  by 
the  science  especially  cultivated,  and,  in  method,  by  the  state  of  that 
science.  In  Provincial  Towns  like  our  own,  their  duty  is  determined 
rather  by  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  locality.  In  some  respects  our 
office  is  the  nobler  for  this.  It  is  less  departmental ;  and  may  justly  and 
usefully  concern  itself  with  topics  larger  than  can  be  brought  within  the 
limits  of  any  single  science. 

But  in  one  respect  these  societies  are  all  alike.  They  seek  to  develope 
and  to  apply  the  divine  laws  imposed  upon  man,  and  all  things  with  which 
he  is  concerned;  and,  so  seeking,  they  all  recognise  the  invariable  and 
universal  character  of  these  laws.  For  this  is  the  basis  of  all  learning. 
If  we  take  the  guidance  of  the  atomic  theory— ofiGspring  of  a  Lancashire 
brain — and,  armed  with  the  microscope,  descend  into  the  infinity  of  space 
that  lies  under  our  hands ;  or,  with  the  telescope,  ascend  into  that  only 
more  palpable  infinity,  where  the  stars  allure  and  reward  our  scrutiny — or, 
casting  our  regard  backward  into  the  past,  or  forward  into  the  future,  track 
through  the  double  infinity  of  time  the  palpable  or  possible  relations  of 
our  destiny  to  the  universe  at  large,  we  come  back  ever  the  more  surely  as 
we  have  taken  reason  for  our  guide,  &aught  with  the  conviction  that  all  is 
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under  one  dominion — all  bound  together  by  laws  ever  the  same,  and  ereiy 
where  preyalent.  And  further,  that  our  progress,  as  a  race,  is  whollj 
dependent  apon  our  knowledge  of  these  laws. 

The  first  man  who  launched  a  canoe  into  the  sea,  learned  the  fact  that 
hollow  bodies  float  in  water,  as  perfectly  as  we  know  it.  But  we  have  learned 
the  law ;  and  so  can  apply  it  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  instances. 
Other  and  higher  laws  we  do  not  yet  know ;  bat  they  as  certainly  exist. 
The  sliip  riding  at  anchor  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Mersey,  does  not  more 
implicitly  obey,  in  its  ceaseless  heaying  motion,  the  dynamic  law  of  dis- 
placement, than  do  the  outgoing  and  incoming  trade  and  population  of  our 
port  obey,  in  their  social  relations,  laws  of  equal  certainty,  though  yet 
nknown  to  us. 

As  a  Historic  Society,  we  are  essentially  retrospecti?e.  It  is  to  the 
past — that  vast  aggregate  of  accomplished  fEicts,  every  one  of  whidi,  by 
most  imperative  need,  has  preceded  those  now  passing  before  us — ^that  our 
attention  is  most  properly  directed ;  and  directed  tliat  we  may  read  its 
meaning.  Why,  then,  has  all  this  gone  before?  Why  this  long  array  of 
Poets,  Statesmen,  Historians,  Soldiers,  Men  of  Science,  Seamen,  Traders, 
who  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  leading  our  race  very  consdouslj 
over  the  work  of  the  day,  and  with  less  consciousness  along  the  devious 
dimly-lighted  track  yet  trodden  upward  from  barbarism  to  what  we  now 
agree  to  call  civilization.  Why,  imless  it  be  that  we  should  enter  upon 
our  career  with  better  means  and  brighter  prospects  than  any  they  ever 
possessed? 

Our  newest  things  are  old  in  preparation.  The  buds  that  threw  abroad 
their  clustered  leaves  to  the  sun  of  yesterday,  were  swelled  to  bursting  by 
that  of  the  day  before ;  and  all  the  boundless  wealth  of  Nature  and  of 
Art  now  offered  to  our  contemplation,  is  but  the  slowly-gathered  hoard  of 
a  line  of  yesterdays,  true  sisters,  every  one,  to  the  day  we  are  now  rapidly 
running  to  the  close  of.  Time  has  gathered  all  to  the  gamer,  and  sent  it 
on  to  us.  It  is  all  with  us,  even  now.  And  how  go  we  on  with  the 
accumulation  ?  We  buy  and  sell,  and  dig  and  sow  and  reap,  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  labor  and  lie  down,  and  see  that  there  be  others  to  come  after 
us  to  do  the  like ;  and  there,  for  most  of  us,  it  ends.  Some  occasional 
glances  we  do  indeed  give  to  what  is  grand,  or  mysterious,  or  unfathonutble, 
or  beautiful,  around  us ;  and  we  are  well  repaid.    The  vaulted  sky  gives 
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US  iMUsk  a  sense  of  magnitude  and  tranquillity— the  vexed  ocean  and  the 
stonn  quell  us  with  a  sense  of  vast  external  power — ^and  sunlight  makes 
even  the  moody  and  unobservant  glad.  But  for  the  most  part  we  are  apt 
to  trouble  ourselves  no  more  with  the  remoter  origin  or  issue  of  what  is 
going  on  around  us,  than  if  we  had  long  ago  gravely  taken  counsel  together, 
and  set  down  all  we  do  not  ourselves  grasp  and  peddle  with,  as  a  gigantio 
impertinence.  The  harmony  of  Nature  is  in  nowise  marred  by  our  negli- 
gence. She  can  spare  us.  Now,  as  ever,  she  has  open-eyed  votaries, 
faithful  servants,  heroic  workers,  who  do  slowly  by  few  hands,  what  might 
be  done  rapidly  by  many.  But  we  cannot  conform  to  laws  we  do  not 
know,  nor  break  them  without  consequent  suffering^-nor  know  them  with- 
out learning.    Hence  the  uses  of  Learned  Societies,  if  they  have  any. 

All  human  investigation  is  more  or  less  dependant  upon  mutual  aid — aid 
in  corroboration  and  correction.  Discussion  hath  but  two  practical  issues : 
(1)  Agreement,  in  identity  of  opinion ;  and  (2)  assumption  of  infallibility* 
with  its  shadow,  persecution.  Here  we  are  happily  freed  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  the  only  unwelcome  issue.  We  discuss  nothing  on  which 
mankind  have  yet  displayed  any  desire  to  be  deemed  infrtlUble.  We  need 
not  begin,  and  do  not  usually  end,  with  disliking  or  condemning  those  who 
differ  with  us ;  and  we  readily  effect  one  of  our  purposes  in  even  bringing 
together,  and  to  a  better  knowledge  of  each  otlier,  a  few  of  those  whose 
thoughts  habitually  range  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  daily  cares- 
promoting,  thus,  one  of  the  best  effects  of  a  common  local  residence,  and 
giving  occasion  for  what  may  be  reasonably  deemed  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  good  fellowship. 

This,  however,  is  not  alL  We  bring  them  together  with  a  puipose 
worthy  of  the  occasion— nay  of  any  occasion. 

Our  primaiy  purpose  is  to  learn,  and  to  aid  others,  especially  those  who 
may  come  after  us,  in  learning  the  history  of  our  own  locality.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  so  small  a  matter  as  to  some  it  might  seem.  Whether 
accident  or  choice  cast  in  our  lot  with  this  section  of  the  English  com- 
munity, it  has  made  us  partakers  in  certain  special  interests.  In  two  ways 
are  we  distinguished ;  and  our  distinctions  have  almost  as  much  mterest 
for  the  world  as  they  have  for  ouraelves.  We  are  apt  and  busy  manipula- 
tors of  the  down  of  the  Cotton-pod,  for  profit,  and  for  the  more  perfect 
clothing  of  all  who  have  yet  learnt  to  appropriate  shirting  and  gown-pieces. 
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We  are  also  marked,  though  less  exclusiYely,  for  eztensive  practise  of  the 
art  of  sea-canying.  When  the  histoiy  of  this  countiy  shall  he  dolj 
written,  some  of  our  social  conditions  will  be  noted  as  prominent  and 
peculiar,  and  in  some  respects  quite  new.  In  simpler  phrase,  we  are 
greatly  commercial;  and  the  origin  and  ends  of  commerce  sufficientlj 
denote  our  place  in  the  National  Histoiy. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  history  of  our  nation,  as  the  histoiy 
of  all  nations  worthy  of  a  history,  is  a  tale  of  Yioleoce  slowly  displaced  hj 
approximations  to  justice-— of  misguided  knaves  turning  honest  men — 
first,  as  finding  honesty  the  best  present  policy,  and  then  aa  finding  it  best 
for  all  time — and  of  fools  finding  their  way  to  wisdom  by  paths  more 
deyious  in  act  than  in  retrospect,  because,  when  trodden,  seen  but  a  yard  or 
two  forward  at  a  time. 

First,  a  fight  for  a  livelihood.  Without  that  man  hardly  gets  beyond 
companionship  with  the  monkey.  To  exist,  we  must  either  receive  or 
wring  from  Nature  the  means  of  sustenance.  And  happy  they  who  have 
to  wring  hard.  To  get  out  of  mere  savagery,  a  long  step  further.  Wealth 
must  be  accumulated.  And  wealth  will  not  begin  to  be  till  it  can  be 
protected— or  remain  where  protection  ceases.  We  begin  with  the  labor 
of  the  hand.  To  that  comes  skUl,  inevitably.  If  two  men  handle  a  spade 
they  will  handle  it  differently.  Even  one  will  handle  it  better  the  tenth 
day  than  the  first.  Then  comes  the  more  distinctive  labor  of  the  head — 
till  Mind  grows  more  effective,  a  thousand-fold,  than  Muscle.  How  slowly 
were  compassed  the  earlier  stages  of  this  process !  What  a  distance 
between  the  staff  and  the  stone,  and  these  combined  in  the  lever;  how  fax 
apart,  in  history,  the  simple  lintel  and  the  arch !  And  why  ?  The  first 
labor  was  all  compelled,  and  surly ;  and  Nature  reveals  no  secrets  to  the 
half-averted  eye.  Yet  were  this,  in  truth,  unavoidable.  We  begin  with, 
and  shall  never  get  rid  of,  a  hatred  of  compulsion — and  especially  of  com- 
pulsory labour.  Such  labour  gathers  skill  but  slowly ;  and  except  in  very 
low  degrees  is  indeed  incapable  of  it.  And  this  is  well.  Compulsory 
labour  is  slavery ;  and  slavery  must  always  be  disagreeable  in  effect,  even 
to  those  who  have  no  direct  connection  with  it  But  there  is  only  one  way 
of  eradicating  it  We  must  make  it  unprofitable.  Now  the  office  of 
mechanical  genius  is  to  render  needless  all  painful  muscular  exertion ;  and 
slowly  but  surely  it  is  doing  its  work :  doing  it  under  the  stimulus  of  pain: 
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the  only  uiuTersal  and  enduring  motive  among  men.  Where  that  motire 
is  not  urgent— where  labour  can  be  avoided  by  mere  limitation  of  human 
wants — ^where  food  is  plentiful,  and  clothing  and  shelter  rather  luxuries 
than  necessaries,  it  always  is  so.  Such  instances  as  there  are  of  this  are 
fimitfol  lessons  in  Nature*s  own  political  economy.  Having  seen  mankind 
80  provided  for,  we  know  how  readily  they  settle  into  the  condition  of 
able-bodied  out-door  paupers,  when  Providence  is  perpetual  relieving  officer. 
This  has  never  been  the  state  of  those  who  dwelt  where  we  dwell.  On 
these  islands  we  have  always  had  the  benefit  of  a  large  demand  for  labour, 
from  those  excellent  but  inexorable  paymasters  the  soil  and  climate.  Thus 
have  we  had  conferred  upon  us  the  discipline  of  needful  labour,  with  its 
inevitable,  though  often  imperceptible  tendency  to  intellectual  adornment. 
In  £ngland,  happily,  there  can  be  no  general  idleness.  It  is  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death.  No  human  being  can  live  a  month  in  the  land  without  gift, 
exchange,  or  robbery.  But  though  the  evils  elsewhere  incidental  to  over 
easy  production  have  thus  been  averted,  we  find  in  our  history  traces  of 
all  the  common  evils  attendant  on  the  defective  distribution  of  wealth — 
a  defect  to  be  cured  only  by  a  vast,  and  as  yet  unattainable  increase  of 
intelligence.  We,  like  the  Greek  historian,  may  recall  the  days  when  it 
implied  no  offence  for  one  gentleman  to  ask  another  whether  he  was  a 
robber — ^no  offence,  but  rather  a  kindly  interest  in  lus  welfare ;  as  though 
one  should  say,  with  greater  depth  and  reality  of  feeling,  <*  How  do  you  do?" 
"  How  do  you  manage  to  live  in  these  hard  times  ?  ** 

When  our  Scandinavian  forefathers  first  fretted  these  coasts  under  the 
banner  of  the  White  Horse— admirable  emblem  of  the  untamed  coursers 
of  the  sea,  whose  dominion  they  had  already  won — they  came  not  as  out- 
casts, nor  even  merely  as  warriors.  They  rather  followed  an  occupation  of 
labour  and  adventure ;  and  foUowed  it  for  gain.  Our  own  freebooters  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  17th  centuiy,  were  of  much  the  same  order. 
They  came  to  win  by  plunder  what  other  men  had  won  by  toil.  And  their 
title,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  it  on  our  Exchange,  at  three  o*clock 
to-monow,  is  hardly  yet  obsolete.  It  was  not  one  whit  worse  than  that  of 
the  casUed  chieftains  of  the  Hhine,  who  long  afterwards  throve  upon  toll 
taken  from  the  Traders  up  and  down  that  great  natural  highway ;  who 
have  wiped  out  the  reputation  of  felony  in  the  service  of  romance,  and 
whose  descendants  now  sit  upon,  or  stand  about,  all  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
and  count  their  ancestay  with  pride.     Nay,  barring  what  right  may  come 
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to  wrong  bj  sheer  lapse  of  time,  their  tide  was  quite  as  good  as  tbat  of 
HanoTer,  at  this  day,  to  levy  toll  on  the  Trade  of  the  Elbe  where  that 
liver  passes  Stade.  In  truth,  the  strong  hand  never  has  been,  and  never 
can  be,  favourable  to  commerce,  except  when  under  its  rule.  And  hence, 
in  the  spread  of  commerce,  a  pregnant  moral  blessing.  Hence  the 
instinctive  antipathy  of  mercantile  men  to  all  takings  not  sanctioned  by 
exchange ;  and  hence  have  the  weak  of  this  woild  won  an  enduring  and 
increasing  friend.  When  Hanover  s  king  was  our  king,  it  needed  hard 
winking  not  to  see  the  injustice  of  the  Stade  toll.  But  with  a  toll  from 
others  on  each  eyelid  we  accomplished  it  Having  lost  that,  we  have  lately 
expressed  a  determination  to  pay  the  toll  no  longer — no  service  being 
rendered  for  it,  and  the  ancient  permission  to  pass  being  a  thing  we  have 
quite  grown  out  of.  Not  an  honourable  business;  and  if  it  has  not  cost, 
and  does  not  yet  cost  us,  more  in  the  respect  of  Europe  than  all  the  toll 
has  ever  yielded,  there  is  no  safe  reliance  upon  principle,  or  truth,  even  in 
truth  itself. 

Just  payment — ^being  the  basis  of  credit — ^is  now  on  all  hands  confessed  to 
be  indispensable  to  commerce ;  and  that  is  a  great  point.  True,  it  is  but 
a  fragment  of  sublunary  justice ;  yet  it  pulls  the  rest  after  it.  We  cannot 
make  dear  to  men  the  interest  we  all  have  in  peeunUry  justice,  without 
lifting  the  veil  of  some  yet  higher  forms  of  the  principle,  and  preparing  it 
a  wider  reign.  By  our  success  even  in  commerce,  we  surely  know  that, 
howsoever  it  be,  we  are  forwarding  purposes  higher  than  our  own.  Tet  it 
strongly  behoves  us,  as  we  may,  to  see  why.  As  our  commerce  widens,  so 
widens  the  circle  of  our  work — a  work  above  all  commerce.  Most  plainly 
may  we  now  see  that  the  veiy  greed  of  gain,  in  its  blindest  and  most  eager 
action,  holds,  and  is  now  known  by  all  the  leaders  of  mankind  to  hold,  its 
prey,  by  compliance  with,  and  tacit  promotion  of  a  virtue  it  would  never 
value  for  itself.  And  so  it  is  with  aU  the  virtues  greater  or  less,  yet 
pressed  into  the  service  of  commerce.  And,  thank  Heaven,  "  the  soul  of 
<*  good  in  things  evil  '*  perpetually  leavens  the  rest  unto  its  own  nature. 
As  a  Nation,  we  thrive,  internally  and  externally,  by  the  gradual  recognition 
of  great  truths,  and  their  application,  in  a  higher  and  higher  spirit,  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  our  affidrs.  It  is  the  individual  that  acts,  but 
mankind  that  are  affected.  As  are  the  men,  so  is  the  nation ;  and  as  are 
the  nations,  so  is  the  race. 

It  may  seem  not  much  for  a  commercial  age  to  achieve— to  make  theft 
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History  teems  with  instances  of  tolerance  given  to  this  form  of  injustice. 
Take  one.  I  will  read  you  a  translation — not  perhaps  critically  exact,  but, 
for  the  present  purpose,  truthful — of  Horace*s  ode  "  Ad  Mercuriam.*'  It 
is  the  10th  in  the  first  book  :«- 

"  Mercury  I  Atlas'  smooth-ton^ed  boy,  whose  will 
First  trained  to  speech  our  wildest,  earliest  race, 
And  gaye  their  rough-hewn  forms  with  supple  skill 

The  gyranast*s  grace. 
Be  it  my  task  thy  glories  to  declare, 
Herald  of  Jove !  inventor  of  the  lyre ; 
Bight  apt  in  meny  theft  to  take  whatever 

Xhott  may'st  desire. 

When,  as  a  boy,  the  oxen  stol'n  by  thee. 
He  urged  thee  to  restore,  light-fingered  one ! 
Chiding  ApoUo  tamed  end  kngfaed  to  sea 

His  quiver  gone. 
Bich-laden  Priam  by  thy  favor  led 
Amid  the  foe  beneath  the  encompassed  wall. 
Through  sentries  and  Thessalian  watch-fires  sped 

Unseen  by  all. 

'Tis  thine  the  unembodied  spirits  of  the  blest 
To  guide  to  bliss,  and  with  thy  golden  rod 
To  rule  the  shades ;  above,  bdow,  caressed 
By  every  God." 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  proving  anything.  It  is  not  so  needed.  It  simply 
illustrates,  as  a  thousand  other  things  might  do,  the  absence,  among  the 
meet  refined  Romans,  of  that  moral  repugnance  we  always  associate  with 
theft 

Now  to  no  men  do  these  thoughts  come  home  more  appropriately,  or 
more  forcibly,  than  to  us,  to  whose  hands  are  committed — each  in  his  own 
sphere — ^the  conduct  of  the  world*s,  and  of  our  own  afiairs,  in  this  the 
busiest  centre  of  commerce  the  world  yet  has.  Men  are  always  ready,  as 
long  as  they  can  obtain  listeners,  to  propagate  virtue  by  precept.  But  that 
avails  nothing.  The  only  effective  teaching  is  that  of  example.  And  liver- 
pool,  with  the  honor  of  being  the  first  port  on  earth,  takes  also  the  risk  and 
the  responsibility  of  affording  the  best  known  example  of  commercial  conduct. 
We  must  expect,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  most  copied.  For  men  take  their 
lessons  where  they  find  them,  not  where  they  might  be  best  sought.  The 
practical  conduct  of  life  is  being  daily  learnt  in  our  streets  and  offices,  as 
well  as  in  our  homes,  by  more  thousands  than  were  ever  so  taught  within 
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a  like  space,  since  the  first  line  of  faistoiy  was  written.  And,  being 
notably  a  commnnity  of  runners  to  and  fro'  npon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  most  among  the  least  advanced  and  most  teachable  of  mankind, 
our  teaching  by  example  probably  runs  through  its  growth,  from  bud  to 
seed,  far  oftener  and  more  widely  than  we  can  readily  conceive.  Great, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  moral  power  we  already  wield.  It  comes  from  God. 
Deiu  nobis  hac  otia  fecU,  It  has  been  earned,  or  we  should  not  have  it. 
It  must  be  worthily  used  or  we  shall  not  retain  it  And  worthily  to  use 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  its  uses  are  expansive,  and  demand  of  us 
expanded  views  of  its  application.  The  intellectual  and  moral  podllon, 
powers  and  duties — ^local,  national  and  world-wide— of  the  600,000  souls 
now  making  their  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  are  veiy  different  from  those  of  the  5,000  who  thence  fished  and 
traded  along  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  had  not  even  a  highway  towards 
London,  two  centiuies  ago.  The  conclusion  is  obvious — too  serious  to  be 
otherwise  than  offensive  to  the  frivolous — ^too  sure  and  too  grand  not  to 
absorb  and  to  reward  the  attention  of  the  earnest  and  the  hopeful.  To  us, 
or  to  those  amongst  us  who  shall  prove  worthy  of  the  trust,  are  confided, 
in  these  passing  years,  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  growing  community. 
We  may  come  like  passing  pedlars  to  our  appointed  work,  intent  only  on 
pelf,  and  our  own  poor  prosperity.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  so  continue. 
But  we  are  under  the  laws  of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  shall  be  meted  to 
vrith  our  own  measure.  By  these  laws  alone  can  we  gather  a  penny,  or 
enjoy  a  meal,  or  live  till  next  day  to  repeat  the  process.  But  if  some  of 
ns  did  not  do  more,  we  should  not  any  of  us  long  do  this — and  they  who 
do  this  only,  however  cleverly  they  may  do  it,  are  very  far  from  being 
the  most  fortunate  of  men,  or  the  most  worthy  of  respect.  Days  are, 
that  years  may  be,  and  years  that  the  race  may  run  its  course— -not  that 
its  individual  members  may  eat,  drink,  make  merry  and  be  gone.  And 
even  as  a  mercantile  community  had  we  not  amongst  us  many  who  habitu- 
ally, however  dimly,  look  a  good  way  beyond  and  around  the  business  of  the 
passing  day,  and  while  using  the  divine  laws  to  their  lower  ends,  take  heed 
to  observe  and  to  serv,e  also  their  higher,  our  prospects  would  not  long  be 
otherwise  than  dismal. 

Need  I  then  add  that  one  of  the  noblest  uses  of  such  meetings  as  the 
present,  is  to  aid  the  tendency  of  the  thoughtful  amongst  ns,  to  look  out 
from  our  immediate  selves  and  our  own  concerns — to  search  out  and  to 
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mark  for  instraotion  the  relations  of  our  locality  to  the  rest  of  the  world — 
and  thus  take  a  higher  and  better  part  in  that  service  of  God  to  which  we 
are  all  alike  called :  the  ennoblement  of  our  own  souls,  and  the  eleyation 
of  our  race. 

One  use  more  of  soch  meetings  I  hare  jet  to  advert  to.  It  is  the  best 
of  alL  But  all  rery  good  things,  come  to  us  encumbered  with  a  drawback, 
or  a  doubt.  In  this  case  it  is  a  doubt  So  far  as  our  meetings  are  effective, 
we  maj  safely  assume  that  they  promote  the  intelligence  of  those  who  attend 
them.  Let  us  then  set  it  down  as  proved,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  Historic  Society  is  in  its  way,  promotive  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  its  members.  But  what  then  ?  We  all  know — or  all  have  heard  of — 
the  lagging  curse  that  follows,  and  is  never  far  behind,  the  intelligence  that 
finds  no  due  application.  Solomon  asked  only  for  wisdom ;  and  many 
other  tilings  were  added  to  him,  through  this  or  otherwise.  Yet  he  failed, 
grossly  fiuled,  in  duty ;  and  fell,  deeply  and  irretrievably,  into  wrong-doing. 
A  magnificent  example  of  a  common  sin  :  unworthy  use  of  power.  Bacon 
says  *' Knowledge  is  Power."  It  is  the  most  potent,  the  most  easily 
created  and  transmitted,  the  least  perishable,  and  the  most  variously 
applicable  of  all  powers.  But  is  it  always  a  benefit  to  those  who  possess 
it — and  is  it  always  a  benefit  to  their  neighbours  ?  We  are  very  gene- 
rally persuaded  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  both.  But  the  persuasion 
is  one  of  fiedth ;  and  does  not  yet  amount  to  conviction.  For  it  would 
seem  dso,  that  neither  knowledge  nor  any  other  form  of  power  is  good  in 
itself — ^ihat  aU  depends  upon  its  uses ;  and  that  the  true  question  is — ^how 
does  Ihe  cultivation  of  the  intellect  affect  the  moral  character  ?  Efforts, 
marked  by  oonsideratde  skill,  but  yet  attended  with  little  success,  have  been 
made,  to  prove  that  orime  is  diminished  by  education.  But  the  problem 
grappled  with  in  these  enquiries,  is  in  some  material  respects  not  the  same 
as  ours ;  and  no  great  profit  could  l>e  here  hoped  for  from  the  clearest  and 
closest  analysis  of  aU  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  h'ght  by  such  efforts. 
There  are,  however,  some  considerations,  obvious  enough  to  claim  attention 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  weighty  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
remembrance,  whenever  our  attention  may  be  this  way  turned. 

It  is  said  that  commerce  lowers  the  standard  of  morals,  as  regards  all  the 
generous  virtues.  And  it  is  true  that  generosity  in  the  uncivilised  state  is 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  philanthropy  in  the  civilised.   It  suggests  Poor- 
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Laws,  Orphan  Schools,  and  Hospitals.     Methods,  these,  bj  which  our 
generosity  becomes  vicarious.   We  are  charitable  by  deputy.    We  effect  the 
object — relief  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  helpless — ^perhaps  more  com- 
pletely.    On  the  other  hand,  we  lose  the  best  effect  of  all  charitable  work  : 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  doer  of  good  who  does  his  good  things  in  person. 
But,  further,  the  effect  does  not  satisfy  us.     With  better  intelligence  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  to  relieye  misery  is  not  enough.    The  sufferer  has  a 
right  to  more  than  our  alms.     He  has  a  right  to  such  help  as  we  can  give 
to  free  him  altogether  from  his  misery.    And  we  can  give  him  this  help 
only  by  removing  the  causes  of  the  misery  itself.     No  matter  what  these 
causes  may  be.     It  may  be  that  they  are  not  removable.     Some  think  so. 
But  until  this  be  proved  we  are  bound  to  search  for  means  of  removing 
them.    We  are  bound  to  give  our  minds  as  well  as  our  money,  to  the  duty 
of  charity.     The  laws  which  regulate,  and  under  which  are  produced,  all 
the  causes  of  suffering  yet  known  to  society,  are,  we  may  safely  assume, 
capable  of  being  themselves  known.    When  known,  they  will  constitute 
what  is  called  *'  The  Social  Science  "    The  building  up  of  this  science  is 
the  work  of  the  intellect    And  as  its  purpose  is  essentially  to  enable  ns 
the  better  to  perform  our  social  duties,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  observed  effect  of  partial  advances,  made  by  individa- 
als,  in  intelligence,  the  general  effect  of  every  such  advance,  in  commerce 
or  otherwise,  must  be,  by  revealing  more  clearly  the  harmony  of  onr  duty 
with  our  interest,  to  promote,  and  that  on  the  only  sure  basis,  a  perfect 
development  of  our  moral  nature. 

Let  us  hope — but  not  as  those  who  hope  only — that  the  Historic 
Society  may,  some  day,  worthily  take  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
learned  societies  which  have  comprehended  and  compassed  this,  the 
noblest  use  to  which  human  institutions  can  be  devoted. 
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MiJOB-GsHBaAL  The  Hon.  Sib  EDWABD  CUST,  Pbesisent,  in  the  Cbsir. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following 

BEPOBT. 

In  recording  the  history  of  the  Society  daring  the  Tenth  year  of  its  existence,  the 
Council  have  Uie  pleasure  of  announcing  that  its  previous  career  of  uninterrupted 
success  has  continued,  and  that  it  now  numhers  about  500  ordinary  members.  The 
accession  of  the  late  Photographic  Society  has  contributed  to  diis  result;  and  the 
Council  believe  that,  while  tlius  increasing  its  numerical  strength,  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  the  Society  as  a  scientific  body  will  also  be  augmented  by  the  consequent 
addition  of  a  new  subject  of  research. 

The  Council  have  to  report  the  usual  per  centage  of  diminution  by  resignation  and 
death.  Amongst  the  vacancies  arising  from  the  latter  cause  they  regret  having  to  record 
the  name  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  had  been  an  honorary  member  since  the  6th  of 
February,  1851. 

The  annual  volume  is  now  about  to  be  issued.  Its  publication  has  again  been 
delayed  beyond  the  usual  period ;  but  this  delay  has  principally  arisen  from  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  contents,  and  the  consequently  increased  labour  involved  in  the 
printing.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  series  of  papers  to  which  the  Council  refer  with 
satisfaction,  as  indicating  by  their  character  and  execution  the  resources  of  the  Society  in 
its  various  sections.  The  concluding  paper,  by  Mr.  George  Scharf,  jun.,  is  profiisely 
illustrated  from  woodcuts  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  their  respective  owners. 

Hitherto  the  volume  has  been  issued  to  the  members  on  conditions  which  have  been 
found  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  society ;  but  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  on 
the  4  th  of  March  last,  Law  16,  which  regulates  its  distribution,  was  altered  so  as  to  restrict 
the  delivery  to  those  only  whose  subscriptions  for  the  current  session  are  paid  up.  The 
law,  as  amended,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  volume  X. ;  which  also  contains  a 
brief  record  of  the  Annual  Excursion,  and  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting 
held  in  the  Museum  of  British  and  Foreign  Antiquities,  on  tlie  kind  invitation  of  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Mayer. 

During  the  last  Session  the  number  of  articles  added  to  the  Museum  has  been  com- 
paratively  small ;  but  the  additions  to  the  Library  have  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
the  Society  in  other  respects,  and  the  Council  have  the  gratification  of  recording  amongst 
the  new  contributions  a  series  of  publications  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  another  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  Owing  principally  to 
this  increase,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  exchange  the  room  formerly  rented  by  the 
Society  at  57,  Ranelagh  Street,  for  one  more  commodious  in  the  same  building,  where 
the  bobks,  &c.,  are  now  arranged.  The  room  will  be  open  every  evening  of  meeting 
from  five  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  seven,  and  members  who  cannot  attend  may 
obtain  books  by  a  written  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer's  balance  aheet  shows  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been  j£877  Is., 
which  sum,  added  to  the  balance  from  last  year,  amounting  to  j£14  5s.  lid.,  shows  a 
gross  total  of  ^91  fis.  lid.  to  the  credit  of  the  Society.    The  entire  payments  amount 
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to  iS381  Is.  Od.^  leaving  in  hand  a  balaaoe  of  £10  6b,  3d.  There  have  been  no  extra 
charges  of  imi)ortance,  except  those  arising  from  the  incieased  cost  of  the  yolume, 
owing  to  its  greater  bulk  and  the  number  of  illastrations.  The  arrears  are  large,  bat 
the  GonncU  have  reason  to  hope  that  tlie  labours  of  a  Finance  Committee,  recently 
appointeil,  will  hare  the  effect  of  diminishing  thenu 

Agreeably  to  tlie  laws,  the  names  of  six  gentlemoi  are  submitted  for  appointmexit  to 
the  various  sections,  in  Ueu  of  those  who  retire  from  tlie  Council. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Bev.  Bft.  HoiUB,  seconded  by  P.  B.  M'Qun,  Esq.,  and 
resolved  unanimously  :— 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Statement  of  Accounts  by  tlie  Treasurer  having  been  read. 

It  was  moved  by  P.  R.  M'Quib,  Esq.,  seconded  by  JosBra  Matib,  Esq.,  and  resolved 

unanimously : — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts   be  passed,  and  printed  and 
droulated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


Dr. 


Thb  HiSToaio  SooiBTT  ov  laUTOAsniui  AVD  Ghbsbxbb  i» 

Thomas  Avisoir,  TYeamrer. 


Aeeoimtwilk 


Or. 


Thk  yoLI7lIBS^^  if   B.    d. 

YoLix.— T.  BnkeU,  deli- 
very it  pottage  J7  13    7 
I>o.,bioding  ....    3    8    0 
Sir  T.  Tobia,  for 

plates S  10   6 

18    6    7 

VoL  x^-T.  Brakell,  print- 
ing and  binding  169  M  10 
John  Morray,  for 

plates 10  10   0 

Cox  and  Wyman, 
llthogmpluiitf  ..    8  10   0 
Cbaloner  &  Law- 
son,  ditto  S3  IS    0 

«2    7  10 

216  14    6 
Sbssxowal  Exi>bkse8>- 

Asaistaat  Secretary's  salary  60   0   0 

Bent,  taxes  and  8M U   S    7 

Use  9t  Si.  Oaoige'8  HaU 

and Royallnaiitation  ..  16  11    0 
Tea,  eolTee  and  attendance 

atmeeCings 10  19    0 

H.  Shimtnin,  bookbinding  10  12  1 
O.  J.  Poore,  stationery. .. .  1  13  0 
Advertising,     newspapers 

and  insurance 6   4   6 

Commission,    making  up 

acooanta  &o 16  10   4 

Messages,  postages,  parcels 

and  misoellaneons 34  10   9 

■     160   S   4 
Books  purchased .• 6   6    0 

381    1    9 
Balance  in  Ikeasnrei^s  hands 10  6   8 

£!m   6  11 


£  B.d. 

Balance  from  last  Aoooont 14  All 

Bntranoefees   80  8   0 

Annaal Sabeorlplions 9B4  6    0 

ATTOsrs    • 48  6    0 

life  Memberships 10  10   0 

Bookssold 4  9    0 

Extra  book  covers 0  t   0 


£SS\    6  11 


Examined  by 


Pbtbb  B.  M'QuiB,  >  AiT*w«»»* 
84Muai.  Oath,        f  Auw«>«' 


(E.  and  0.  E.) 

IMmroQl,  \%tk  October,  1866. 

TnoKAS  Aviiov. 
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It  WM  mored  bj  T.  CombvBi  Esq.,  seoonded  bf  J.  B.  HoohbSi  Esq.,  and  resolved 
imAxumouBly : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Bociety  be  given  to  the  Offioen  and  Sfctlonal  Members  of 
the  Cooneil,  for  their  servioes  during  the  past  session. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  HuiUi  seconded  by  D.  Buxtoh,  Esq.,  and  resolved 
onanimoitsly : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ohester, 
Meadows  Frost,  Esq.,  and  tlie  Members  of  the  CJliester  Archoological  Bociety, 
for  tlieir  kind  and  hospitable  reception  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Annual  Excnrsiun ;  and  to  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  for  his 
recepdon  of  the  Society  at  his  Museom  of  British  and  Foreign  Antiqaities,  on 
the  6th  of  April  last. 

It  was  moved  by  T.  Savsom;  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Bmun,  Esq.,  and  resolved 
mianimonsly:— > 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Hie  donors  of  illustrations  for  the 
annual  volume, 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of  OouncU,  the 
result  was  snnounced  from  the  chair.    (See  page  vi.) 

Thanks  were  conveyed  by  acclamation  to  the  President,  for  his  services  during  the 
evening,  on  the  motioA  of  D.  fiuzTOV»  Esq^^  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Pb,  Buiu. 


4ih  November,  1858.    ABCa£OLOGICAJi  SECTION. 
Wm.  Bbowv,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.P.,  in  flic  Chair. 

The  following  genOemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  tiie  Society  ^— 

Colin  A.  Brysdole,  73,  Folkner  Street 
Edward  Fraucis  Evans,  Church  Boad,  Stanley. 

The  following  donations  were  presented: — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  Archaologias  or,  MisceUaaeooa  Tracts 
relating  to  Antiquity,  vuL  zxsvii,  part  2.  Proceedings,  No.  47,  List  of  Mem- 
bers, 1S6S. 

From  C.  Breach  Smith,  F.S.A.  Notice  Biographique  Sur  A.  Hermand.  Freeman's 
Llandaff  Catlicilral. 

By  Exchange.    (Mr.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Liverpool,  (N.  B.,)  parts  li  and  zii. 

From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Home.  Fuur  Maps  of  Liverpool,  coloured  to  represent  its  Moral 
and  Social  aspect,  the  districts  of  pa»tperiam,  crime,  &c., — its  Ecclesiastical  and 
Mnnicipal  dibtricts,  and  its  progress  in  extent  and  population  from  1650  to 
1725, 1705,  lUOl,  1811, 1821, 1831, 18^  and  1851  respectively.^ 

The  following  objects  of  inteiest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  A.  Craig  <3ibson,  Esq.  A  collection  of  Mason's  Marks,  £rom  Fuiness  Abbey, 
by  Jos.  Fletcher  and  J.  Dees. 

Bj  Mr.  W.  Henderson.  A  copy  of  the  Carlisle  Journal,  dated  26th  December, 
1812 ;  remarkable  for  the  number  of  highway  robberies  recorded  as  occurring 
incoe  we^. 

*  See  ProcecdingB,  vol.  a,  p.  354. 
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By  Mr.  Adam  Burgess.  An  Electric  Telegraph  as  now  in  general  use.  Mr. 
Burgess  conveyed  yarious  messsges  at  the  dictation  of  members,  and  explained 
the  mode  of  working;  adding  nomerous  details  of  plans,  proposed  or  in 
operation,  for  fiirther  improving  the  instrument. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Oh  thb  Abhivg  ov  Levies  in  the  Hukdbed  of  Wibbal,  ie  the  Couett  ov 
Chestbb,  aed  the  Intboddctioe  ov  Small  Fibe-Abms  as  Wbapoes  ov  Wab  nf 
VLAOB  ov  Bows  AED  Abbows,*  bff  Joseph  MayeTf  F.8,A.,  At, 


nth  November,  1858.    LITEBART  SECTION. 
David  Buxton,  F.RS.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.     Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association.    Session 
1867-68. 

From  the  Society.     Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool.    Session  1857-68. 

From  the  Conntess  of  Sefton.    Copy  of  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Earl,  her  husband, 
erected  in  Sefton  Chiirch. 

From  James  Kendrick,  M.D.    Yarious  Tracts  and  Prints,  illustrative  of  the  subject 
of  the  Paper  for  the  evening. 

From  the  Chairman.     Observations  on  the  Article   '*Deaf  and  Dumb,"  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  by  the  donor. 

From  the  Author.     The  History  of  Taxation  in  England,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Bise  and  Progress  of  the  National  Debt,  by  Wm.  Tayler,  Esq.,  Bazrister-at-Law. 

From  the  Author.     The  North-West  Passage,  and  the  Plans  for  the  Search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin,  by  John  Brown,  F.B.G.S. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

A  Hibtobioal  Sketch  ov  Wabbiegtov  AoADBMT,f  hy  Henry  Arthur  Bright,  B^, 


18/A  November,  1868.     SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 
John  Habteitp,  F.B.A.S.,  in  the  Chsir. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  vol.  viii,  part  1. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  voL  ii,  Nos.  8, 
4  and  6. 

From  the  Society.     Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Session 
1857-58,  No.  48. 

From  the  Author.     Papers  read  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Geonra 
Lawson,  Ph.  D.  o       /  o 


•  Transactions,  p.  W.  -f  Trtnsactions,  p.  1. 
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F^ram  the  Author.  List  of  Phsnogftmoiu  Fl«nt8  and  Ferns  of  Western  Penwith, 
by  James  B.  Montgomery,  M.D. 

Txom  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  throngh  the  Churman.  Tables  and 
Charts,  shewing  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind  at  the  Liverpool 
Observatory,  18&2-57. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited :-~ 

By  Mr.  J.  Newton.  Photographs  of  Oil  Paintings  in  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures' 
Exhibition,  by  Caldesi  and  Montecchi.    A  variety  of  other  Photographs. 

By  Mr.  Chadbum.  A  Photograph  of  Leeds  Town  Hall,  shewing  a  remarkable 
stereoscopic  effect  arising  from  the  angle  at  which  the  impression  was  taken, 
and  the  distribation  of  light. 

By  Mr.  Greenwood.    Various  Photographs. 

By  Mr.  Keith.    An  Improved  Chamber,  for  use  in  Landscape  Photography. 

By  Mr.  Shadbolt.    Photographs  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  his  Paper. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

SuOOBSTIOirS    AS    TO  THB    DtRBOTTOV    IV  WHICH    WB  MAT  WOBK  WITH  A  TIBW  TO 

Impbotbmbmt  IB  Lahdsoaph  Pbotoobapht,  6y  Oeorge  Shadbolt,  Esq, 


26th  November,  1858.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
Bev.  Hbhbt  H.  Hiooibs,  MLA.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  ix,  Nos.  81  and  83. 
From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  i,  1856-57. 
From  the  Archsological  Institute.    The  Archaeological  Journal,  Nos.  57  and  58. 
F^om  Mr.  J.  D.  Mercier.    A  curious  old  MS.,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  15th  century. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  through  Mr.  Dalton,  Librarian. 
Various  Books  of  Prints,  recently  added  to  the  Free  Public  Library,  including 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  Lithography. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huiue.  Two  Casts  of  Seals  in  gutta  percha,  viz.,  (1)  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  (2)  the  old 
Borough  Seal  of  Dartmouth. 

By  Mr.  T.  Sansom.  Several  Micro-Photographs.  A  Portrait  of  ihe  Pretender 
James  Stuart,  from  an  engraving  on  gold,  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  only 
a  few  copies  of  which  have  been  printed. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.    Antiquities  recently  found  at  Hoylake. 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson.  An  Original  Sketch,  made  on  board  one  of  the  small  vessels 
sent  from  the  French  Fleet  to  find  a  fit  place  for  landing  a  force  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  and  found  on  board  of  her  when  taken  by  the  Pallas,  Capt 
Curzon,  1796. 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  Two  Coloured  Drawings  of  a  Painted  Window  in  Middle- 
ton  Church,  Lancashire. 
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The  following  Pajpen  wtSre  t«flul:— 


Rbmabkb  on  a  Paimtbd  Window  in  Middlbton  Chuboh,  Lancabhtbb,  5y  the 
Sev.  A,  Hume,  D.CL,;  and  Bbsults  ot  8ovi  ExpBftiMBNTS  on  Photoobaphio 
Glass,  5y  Hr,  J,  B.  Berry. 


2nd  December,  1858.      ABCHi£0L0OI0AL   SECTION. 
John  Bobson,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  dnly  elected  members  oi  the  Society  :— 

Oeorge  Artingstall,  Warrington. 

Bev.  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Stretford,  Manchester. 

Malcolm  Greame,  Colonial  Buildings,  Dale  StroeL 

Bobert  Jones,  7,  Batchelor  Street. 

Captain  Kirkes,  D.L.O.,  Moorlands,  Lancaster. 

Bev.  B.  Leali,  B.A.,  Liyerpool. 

James  Lee,  Berkeley  Street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Beport  and  Communications  to  the  Cambridge  *Antiqnarian 
Society,  No.  viiL 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S»  £.  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society,  vol.  ii,  Nos.  14,  Id  and  16. 

From  the  Editor.  B^yue  de  I'Art  Clir^tien,  No.  5,  Mai,  1658,  dirig^  par  M. 
L'Abb^  CorbleL 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  i-^ 

By  Thomas  Ayison,  F.S.A.  An  Original  Assessment  of  the  Town  of  Liyerpool 
for  tite  Land-Tax,  1705.  An  Original  Assessment  of  the  Town  pf  Liyerpool 
for  the  Poor-Bate,  1706. 

By  Mr.  Forrest.  Specimens  of  Ancient  Illnminated  Glass,  fn  yarioas  Plages  of 
corrosion,  and  shewing  numerous  styles  of  ornamentation* 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Gboobaphical   Tbbms,   covsidbbbd   as   Tbndino   to   Enbioh   thb    English 
Languaob,*  bjf  the  Bev.  A.  Hume,  B,OJj* 


9(A  ZXfcmfr^,  1858.    LITEBABT   SECTION. 
A.  Cbaio  Gibson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  8odety»  ^L  bxt^  parts  1, 3  and  8. 
List  of  Fellows,  1858-59. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nos.  d86  to  897. 

*  TranaaotionB,  p.  133. 
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The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S^.  Surrey^  of  the  Roman  WbU  and  o&et  Remains  in  the 
North  of  England,  a  presentation  copy  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  by 
whose  direction  the  enrreys  were  made. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Jago.    A  series  of  Engravings  from  the  Florentine  Galleiy. 

By  Mr.  Newton.    A  volume  of  an  ancient  illustrated  German  Bible. 

By  Mr.  Chadbnm.    A  drawing-room  Stereoteope,  idipted  lot  tiwo  Bpeotfttork 

The  following  Paper  wad  read : — 

BOI  AV9  DlOftBA  tOIOAaMD,  ^  2X  JBvxAMik  FJtMJ*, 


1611k  DeeeM^en  1^8.    8CIENTIFI0  SBCTIOK. 
CHtostOpBtB  BmtJ^  E«^  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  SodMy:— 

Leopold  Prorooll  Hansburg,  London. 

Rev.  A.  Tattcrsall,  M.A.,  Waltonuii-the-Hill. 

Edward  S.  Tuton,  43,  Lime  Street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  t!he  Royal  6eogra)))i!cld  SOblet^,  Yol.  11,  'So,  6. 

From  the  Society.  Quai'terly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol*  jdv,  parts  3 
and  4* 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Litowy  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  1857-08. 

From  J.  T.  Tows^ >n,  F.R.G  .S.  Four  eoloared  Views,  via : — St.  Jshim's  Palace,  1 741 ; 
Ranelagh  House,  1740;  S.E.  view  of  London,  1740,  and  Vauxhall  Garden, 
about  ^e  same  date. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  the  Cliairman.    An  Album  of  Photographs. 

By  T.  Sansom,  A.L.S.    A  specimen  of  tlie  Chsimeleo  tnljjarto,  dehft. 

By  J.  T.  Towsim,  FJl,G^.    A  living  specimen  of  the  same. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Sansom,  RA.  The  Egg  of  a  Fowl,  fouAd  at  Bnanngthorpe^ 
liincolusliire;  it  was  very  Staiall,  being  about  one  inch  in  lengft,  and  &e  shell 
was  continaod  in  the  sftnpe  of  a  tabe  about  an  eighth  -of  ua  iaA  in  diameter 
and  three  inches  loiig. 

The  following  Pftper  was  read:^ 

Oir  rm   Dxatomacxa  ov  tta  KsiftB&ointttoo!^  ot  titrWpatL,^  ^   Tkoma$ 
Comber,  Esq, 

*  Transactions,  p.  71. 
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6<A  JomMfy,  1850.    ABCOfiOLOQICAL   SECTION. 
Wx.  Bbowh,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Bichard  Hnnt,  0,  Castle  Street,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Sodetj. 

The  following  donatians  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Society.  Prooeediogs  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  toI.  ii, 
parts. 

From  the  Society.  Original  Papers  published  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
ArcbfBological  Society,  vol.  x,  part  3. 

From  the  Author.  Some  Notices  of  the  Family  of  Newton,  of  Newton  and  Pownall 
Hall.  Boll  of  a  Subsidy  levied  13th  Henry  lY.,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  County 
of  Sussex,  by  T.  Herbert  Noyes,  Jun.,  B  JL 

From  Mr.  A.  Shuts.  Pen  and  ink  Sketch  of  the  ancient  Cross  in  Mawgan  Chorch- 
yardf  Cornwall,  takeu  by  the  donor,  1858. 

From  Mr.  John  Dixon,  WhitehaTen,  through  Mr.  Hugh  Shimmin.  An  engrayed 
copy  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Pillar,  or  Cross,  at  St  Bride's,  Beokermont, 
Cumberland. 

From  the  Author.  The  Queen's  English ;  a  Paper  read  before  the  Philomathio 
Society.  An  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  Deaf-dumbness,  congenital  and 
acquired,  by  D.  Buxton,  F.B.S.L. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman.  A  collection  of  Photographic  Views,  principally  taken  in  Italy 
and  Honduras.  An  Instrument  for  taking  measurements  tu  Uie  -xi^Vv  part  of 
an  inch. 

By  the  Translator.  A  magnificent  illuminated  MS.  translation  of  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  from  the  Greek  of  Homer,  by  L.  P.  Hausbuig,  1858. 

By  Mr.  A.  Shute.  A  Panel  taken  from  a  Church  in  Sebastopol,  containing  illustra- 
tions of  sacred  subjects,  in  compartments. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.  A  photograph  of  a  Roman  Tessellated  PaTement,  taken 
by  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  by  his  new  process  of  carbon -priutiug, 
said  to  render  colours  indestructible.  Fragments  of  a  glazed  Earthen  Vessel, 
probably  used  as  a  receptacle  for  water,  found  near  the  '*  Guinea  Gap,"  after  a 
recent  landslip  on  the  Egremont  shore  of  the  Mersey. 

By  Mr.  Mayer.  A  group  of  Flowers,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  poreelain 
made  in  England,  from  the  roanufiBU'tory  of  Richard  Champion,  in  the  Castle 
Green,  Bristol.  A  British  Torque  and  Armlet,  found  in  Suffolk,  weighing 
nearly  eight  ounces,  of  virgin  gold.  A  Knife  and  Fork  with  carved  amber 
handles,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  An  early  spechnen  of  a  Reliquary  in 
brass,  having  on  one  side  the  name  **  Madoc"  An  electrotype  Plaque,  of 
Chinese  carving,  beautifully  executed.  An  ivory  Carving  of  a  Knight,  richly 
clad  in  armour,  with  shield  bearing  a  griffin  segreant,  the  work  of  the  15th. 
century.  A  MS.  book  of  Maps  of  various  parts  of  tlie  world,  with  illustra- 
tions consisting  of  galleys,  ships  dbc,  of  the  begiuniug  of  the  1 6th  century. 
An  archflBological  Walking  Stick,  presenf^l  to  Mr.  Mayer  by  Mr.  F.  Bobck ;  it 
is  made  from  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros ;  the  head,  encased  in  glass,  is  of  silver, 
partly  gilt,  and  is  hexagonal,  with  niches  on  each  side  containing  6gures  which 
represent  Egypt,  Assyria,  Etruria.  Greece,  Rome  and  Albion,  which  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  pedestals  in  the  characters  of  the  respective  peoples*  There 
are  also  scrolls,  masks  and  other  ornaments  of  medissval  times. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Os  Horn  EouoATiOK,  Past  I.,  by  Mr,  Hugh  ShimnUn. 


ISth  January,  1859.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
James  Eendbioz,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Jonrnal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nos.  308  to  318. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xxi,  part  4. 

From  the  Author.  Condition  of  Liverpool,  religions  and  social ;  including  notices 
of  the  state  of  Education,  Morals,  Pauperism  and  Crime,  hy  the  Rer.  A. 
Hume,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Incumbent  of  the  new  Parish  of  Vauzhall, 
Liverpool. 

From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.  The  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  for  1859. 
Specimens  of  the  Masonry  of  the  Roman  Wall  at  Camp-field,  Manchester. 

From  M.  de  Perthes.  L'Abbenllois,  and  Le  Pilote  de  la  Somme,  French  News- 
papers, for  the  4th  instant. 

From  A.  Wellington  Hart,  Esq.,  New  York,  through  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.  Fourteen 
Notes  for  Tarious  sums ;  being  Specimens  of  the  Continental  Currency  used  in 
the  North  American  Colonies  before  and  about  the  declaration  of  independence. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  i^^  * 

By  the  Chairman.  Drawing  of  a  curious  Stone  Implement  weighing  25  jibs.,  dated 
1(507,  in  his  possession  at  Warrington,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the 
manufitcture  of  Felt. 

By  Mr.  Blackmore.  A  small  Figure  of  Hermaphroditus,  in  gold;  probably 
Etruscan. 

By  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.  A  Latin  Charm,  used  by  a  Lancashire  Farmer  for 
the  protection  of  himself  and  calde  from  witchcraft 

The  following  Papers  were  read  :— 

Os  THB  Population  ov  Lanoashibb  ahd  Chbshibb,  Dinmio  thb  Fnrrr  Ybabs 
1801-01,  Part  III,«  by  J.  T.  Danaon,  F.8,S^  and  T.  A.  Welton,  F,8.S. 

Ob  the  Populab  Customs  and  Sufbbstitiohs  of  Laxcashibb,  Pabt  I,f  by  T,  T. 
WUMnstm,  F.B.AJS, 


2Qih  January,  1859.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Wm.  Bbown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  Mr.  H.  W.  Harrison.    A  series  of  Play  Bills  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liyezpool, 
for  1822. 


•  Ttansaotions,  p.  81.  f  Trtnaacttons,  p.  Id6. 


From  the  Society.    CoUectionB  of  the  Suirey  ArchteologicAl  Society » ¥oL  i,  part  SU 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Catalogae  of  the  Anti^ties  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

From  the  Editor.     The  Archsological  Mine,  parts  40  and  41,  edited  by  A.  J. 
DnnldDf  Esq. 

From  C.  Corey,  Esq.     A  series  of  Medallions  of  Napoleon  I  and  his  era*  by 
Andrieo. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  >— 

Ov  TBB  BsEAX  CoMiT  ov  1858,*  bff  John  Harinup,  FMJLAfCmd  J,  T.  2Wso», 
FJt,GJS. 


9rd  JMf%ary,  1869.    ABCOEOLOOICAL  SECTION. 

BsT.  A.  Baxbit,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

11^.  Geof^e  Lealls,  IdS,  Upper  Paiiiament  Street,  waa  duly  elaeted  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  foUowing  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Sodety.     Journal  of  the  Arohiteotnnd,  Axefattologieal   and  Historic 
Society  of  Chester,  18!y8. 

From  tlie  Cambridge  Antiqiiarian  Society.    EQstory  of  the  Parish  of  Waterbeach, 
in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  by  W.  K.  Clay,  B.I).,  Vicar. 

From  the  Society.    Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Arch^ologique  de  I'Orl^anais,  No.  80. 

The  following  Paper  was  reM^— 

Ov  TKX  FoBjff  ov  Oisuiff  hjf  Pro/esaor  Cotmeilan,  qf  the  Quem*$   UnbftnUyy 
Ireland, 


lOtk  February,  185d.    LITEBABY  SECTION. 
SmrjLBB  Hairs,  Esq.,  T.P^  in  die  Chair; 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Henry  Peter  Meaden,  Bnmley. 

John  Mewbum,  80,  Bichmond  terrace. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.     Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  toI.  z, 
parti. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts.    Jonmal  of  the  Society,  Nob.  819  to  834.    The  Eihibi- 
tion  of  1801 :  why  it  should  be ;  what  it  afaonld  be ;  where  it  aho«ld  be. 

From  the  Anihor.    T4)im  Lifo,  by  the  author  of  **  liverpool  Idfo.** 


*  Traasaotions  p.  199.       f  Trautaotions,  p.  97. 
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From  the  Author.  Liverpool,  Past  and  Present,  in  relation  to  Sanitary  operations, 
by  James  Newlands,  F.R.S.SJL,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  of  LiTeipool. 

From  Mr.  Newlands.  Sanitary  Legislation,  with  Illustrations  from  experience  in 
Liverpool,  by  W.  T.  McGowen,  Solicitor ;  principal  Assistant  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Liverpool  (sanitary  department) 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  ezliibited  ?— 

By  Mr.  Barnes.  A  black-letter  copy  (without  date,)  of  Beginald  Scot's  ''Dis- 
"  coverie  of  Witchcraft." 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  bronze  Figure  of  androgynous  appearanoe,  iSrom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Some  fibres  of  the  Hollyhock  Plant,  greatly 
resembling  flax  or  hemp. 

By  Mr.  H.  Johnson.    An  early  copy  of  Ghamberlayne's  "  Angli»  Notitiae." 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

HoMB  Eduoatios  of  niB  iBDvanuAL  GLAtna^How  it  mat  9m  IxmyvBD,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Shimmin, 


I7th  February,  1859.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Jamis  Eehdbiok,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  i-^ 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.S.  of  Irekind  ArohiBological 
Society,  (New  Series,)  vol.  ii,  Nos.  17  and  18. 

From  the  Ardueolo^cal  Institute.    The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  69. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  vol.  iv., 
part  1. 

The  following  objeeis  of  interoet  were  exhibited:'^ 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  Nugget  of  quartz  and  gold,  from  the  auriferous  reef 
lately  discovered  nearTass,  in  New  South  Wales. 

By  the  Chairman.  A  curious  Implement  in  Stone,  inscribed  '*  T6  1607,"  weighing 
25JIb8.  It  is  Aimished  wiUi  a  handle  like  tlie  common  flat-iron,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  the  smootliing  and  glossing  of  woollen  cloths.  Fragments  of 
three  earthen  vessels  uf  early  date ;  one  had  originally  two  handles,  and  had 
been  used  as  a  drinking  cup  or  tyg  ;  the  other  two  are  coigectnred  to  be  por- 
tiona  nf  domestie  censers  or  fuming  pots  lor  bnniing  ineense,  sadi  as  were 
usually  found  in  the  barbers'  shops  oX.  the  time  of  Shakspere,  who  makes 
Petruchio  complain  to  his  wife  Kathaiiae  that  she  haaaa  many  (eyelot)  holes 
in  her  sleeve  as  a  barber's  censer. 

By  Mr.  Mayer,  through  Mr.  T.  Sansom.  A  Microscope,  made  by  George  Lindsay,  in 
1742.  The  framework  b  of  solid  silver,  and  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
its  constraction.  The  stage,  on  wMch  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  placed,  is  so 
contrived  that  a  slide  of  any  thickness  can  be  held  firmly  in  position,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  focus  is  attained  by  a  very  peculiar  motion  of  &e  stage, 
given  by  %  lever  in  which  a  slot  is  cut,  so  contrived  that  its  entire  length  is 
twice  passed  through,  in  the  course  of  adjustment  from  a  high  to  a  low  power, 
by  the  pin  wfaieh  holds  the  stage.  It  has  six  object  glasses  placed  in  silver 
slides  <^  three  each,  made  to  travel  in  a  groove,  and  one  of  low  power, 


•eparatelj  monnted,  and  ftiniished  with  a  Lieberknhn;  then  is  alto  • 
Lieberkoim  for  the  other  glasses,  and,  as  a  guide  in  adjusting  the  focus,  thers 
is  a  scale,  with  a  pointer  on  the  side  of  the  microscope.  The  illomizuuion  Is 
hy  a  concave  mirror  similar  to  that  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 
Os  THB  Eablt  Cbibtbbs  of  St.  Wbbbubo*8  zh  Cbxstbb,*  &jf  John  Robmmt  MJ>. 


8nf  AfarcA,  1859.    ABCa£OLOGIGAL   SECTION. 
Wx.  BvBKX,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Kos.  9, 10  and  II,  1858. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1857-68. 

From  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.  Annual  Report  for  1857-58. 
China  and  its  Trade,  by  John  Crawford,  F.R.S.  Sensorial  Vision,  by  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart ,  K.H.,  F.B.S.  &c. 

From  M.  de  Perthes.  '*  L'Abbevillois,"  French  Newspaper  for  the  I8th  Febroary, 
1859. 

From  Mr.  W.  Every.  A  series  of  ninety-seven  Liverpool  Play  Bills,  from  July, 
1821,  to  the  end  of  1823. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :^- 

Ov  THB  OrGAHISATION  OF  THB   GHAMBLBOir,  IHOLUDIBO  ▲  COBBBGTIOV   01  CBXCAni 

Ebbobs  bblatuio  TH£BBTo,f  hy  J,  T,  Tovfton^  F.R,0,8, 


lOih  March,  1859.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Jambs  Ebxdbick,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented: — 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iz.  No.  83. 
From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xxii,  part  1. 
From  the  Society.    Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  zv,  part  1. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  Wallace  Fyfe,  through  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.  Roman  articles  in  pottery  and 
painted  mortar.  An  object  composed  of  a  bronze  ring  attached  to  plates  of 
zinc,  for  enclosing  a  large  cork,  part  of  which  remains ;  supposed  to  be  the 
stopper  of  a  Roman  amphora. 

By  Mr.  Tyndall,  through  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.    An  extensive  collection  of  imple- 

*  Traasaotions,  p.  187. 
f  The  publication  of  this  Paper  is  delayed,  to  enable  the  Author  to  add  the  rwoUs  of  obeer. 
vatlont  soil  in  progress. 
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ments  of  the  Stone  Period,  found  during^  the  Uwt  twenty  or  thirty  yetn  in  the 
East  Biding^  of  Yorkshire,  consisting  of  several  celts  and  stone  hammers  and  a 
large  number  of  arrow-heads  from  the  mdely-edged  splinter  to  the  artistically 
formed  barb,  a  variety  of  javelin  and  spear-headd,  knives,  saws  and  sling- 
stones,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

The  following  Paper  was  read :— > 
Buvio  Ihbcbiptzoks:  Avolo-Saxon  axu  ScAn>nrAviiH,*  by  J,  Craig  Otb§(m,Etq. 


17th  March,  18d0.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Thomas  Savsov,  AJi.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society,  yoL  iii.  No.  1. 

From  the  Author.  Diary  of  a  Month's  Tour  in  the  South  of  France,  during  the 
Autumn  of  1858,  by  John  Adkins  Barton. 

The  following  object  of  interest  was  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  James  Boardman.  His  Passport,  bearing  the  official  viai  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  dated  21st  February,  1810,  a  fow  days  before  he  left  Elba,  for 
Paris. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 
Os  TBB  Magsbtio  CoHDiTioK  ov  Ibok  Srips,  hy  J,  T,  Towion^  FJt,OJS, 


lith  April,  1850.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Wm.  Bubkb,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Leonard  Clement,  of  Trinity  Terrace,  Burnley,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society* 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  G.  Charles,  Esq.,  through  the  Bev.  D.  Thorn,  D.D.  A  copy  of  the  Axmoiial 
Beatings  on  the  ceiling  of  Tarporley  Church. 

From  the  Author.  Voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Alg^rie  en  1855,  par  M.  Boucher  da 
Perthes. 

From  the  Society.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Fran^aise  de  Photographic,  No.  4, 
Avril,  1859. 

From  C.  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A.  Philosophy  of  Voice  and  Speech,  by  James  Hunt, 
PhJD.  Beport  of  the  Speeches  at  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  British  Aroheo- 
logical  Association,  1845,  by  A.  J.  Dunkin,  Esq. 

*  Tiauiaotloiis,  p.  111. 
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The  IbUowing  objeots  of  interett  were  exhibited  :-^ 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.8.A.  A  bronze  British  shield  found  in  the  Thames  daring 
the  excavations  made  for  tlie  founUalion  of  Battersea  Bridge.  Aii  iron  Knife, 
of  the  type  called  Scenux,  of  Anglo-Sason  make.  An  early  enamelled  Ctoeb, 
haying  a  figiu'e  of  Gbrist  nailed  on  tlie  four  arms.  A  wooden  ponncet-boz, 
carved  idl  over  with  fignres  of  boys  and  fruits  and  foliage.  A  bronje  figure  of 
a  stag,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  rites  belonging  to  tlie  worship  of  Diana, 
found  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wldttal,  of  Smyrna,  formerly  of  LiverpooL  Two 
pieces  of  a  Boman  mortarium,  nmde  of  clay  and  covered,  wliilst  half  dry,  with 
particles  of  pomided  silex  or  crystal,  which,  on  being  burned  in  ilie  lire, 
became  fixed  on  the  surface,  and  served  the  domestic  pur^mse  of  tritunitiDg' 
food ;  two  tiles  of  a  lozenge  form,  made  of  micaceous  sandstnoe,  nsed  for 
covering  tlie  roofe  of  bmlduigs;  and  a  large  fragment  of  a  brick  of  fine  iwl 
clay.  These  last  describe<l  oT.jects  were  found  at  Wroxeter,  ilie  Boman  City  of 
Uriocoiiium,  about  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an 
area  nearly  three  miles  in  oircniiiference. 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  copy  of  depositions  taken  at  Cliester,  on  Uie  fifth  day 
of  January,  in  the  sixtli  year  of  King  Edwanl  VI.,  oonoeming  a  place  called 
the  King's  Wood.  Histories  of  the  families  of  Neville,  Drqmmond  and 
Dunbar,  Hume  and  Dundas. 

The  following  Paper  was  read:-* 

Oh    THB    UsBS  of    LSABHEn    SoOlSTIXa ;    amp    ^  PABTVnTLAB  ov  TB9  HiatOBio 
BocuTY,*  by  J.  T.  Danttm,  FJ3,S. 


6th  May,  1809.    ABGHjEOLOOICAL  SECTION. 
Joaspv  Matb9>  F.SA.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  IbUowing  donations  were  presented : — 

From  Uie  Archaoological  Institute.    The  Archssological  Journal,  No.  60. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newoaatle-apoa-Tyne.  Anhsologia  ^H*«ft, 
(New  Series,)  parts  1  to  12. 

From  the  Society.  Tiansaotlons  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archsological 
Society,  vol.  1,  part  2. 

From  the  Society.  Original  Papers  published  under  the  direoCion  of  <fae  Committee 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  ArohiBologioal  Society,  vol.  v,  part  4. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :-— 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  series  of  drawings  firom  objeeti  ib«nd  at  Oiieat  Meols, 
near  Hoy  lake,  so  early  as  1617.  They  are  now  in  the  poaseeaion  of  P.  B. 
AinaHe,  Esq.,  of  the  Mount,  Guildford,  who  possesees  numerous  other  objects 
of  interest  Among  them  was  a  beautifiil  gold  ring,  apparently  fox  tlie  thumb, 
and  a  graceftil  medieval  silver  ring ;  numerous  brooches,  and  several  Boman 
fibulas  enamelled. — ^Two  gutta  percha  impressions  of  ancient  seals,  one  of 
them  exhibiting,  in  the  costume  of  the  principal  figure,  points  of  interest 

By  Mr«  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. — A  number  of  objects,  found  since  the  commencement  of 
ihe  present  ytar,  upon  the  Cheshire  sea-^ore^  westward  of  Leasowe  Castle. 
They  represent  various  periods  of  our  history  and  very  diverse  uses,  the  foU 

*  TrsaaaotioBS,  p.  938. 
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lowing  liemg  among  the  most  interesting  specimens.  A  silver  penny  of 
Canute  the  Great,  A.D.  1015-1036,  in  the  finest  stale  of  preseryation ;  the 
obverse  bearing  the  filleted  head  and  bast  of  Canute,  with  his  sceptre  in  front, 
inscribed  *'Cnnt  rex";  on  the  reverse  avoided  cross,  with  "Spellem.  Mon. 
"  Pin.**,  shewing  that  the  coin  had  been  struck  at  Winchester :  it  is  the  fifth 
piece  of  this  monarch  which  has  been  obtained  since  similar  antiquites  have 
been  preserved.  A  ring-brooch  in  silver,  of  about  the  same  period  ;  it  is  a 
specimen  of,  what  is  by  no  means  common,  semi-ornamentation,  being  chased 
on  only  one  aide,  with  an  elegant  spiral  design.  A  massive  ball  of  red  granite, 
five  inches  in  diameter,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  projectUe 
ttom  the  catapnlta  of  the  Ancients  or  a  bullet  for  our  early  English  ordnance. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Hume  described  an  ancient  book,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  quite 
unquestionable,  which  he  believed  would  enable  him  to  compile  a  Liverpool  Directory 
for  the  year  1708;  and  considering  that  the  earliest  *' Gore's  Directory"  was  for  the 
year  1760,  it  would  be  seen  that  it  would  be  anticipated  by  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  book  shewed  the  lfeV3ring  of  three  distinct  rates  in  two  sections  of  the  town :  it 
gave  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  residents  or  occupiers  in  the  several  streets, 
&ie  value  of  their  premises  &c.,  with  much  other  information  respecting  the  early 
condidon  of  Liverpool. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

A  Sketch  of  thb  Obioin  and  Eablt  Histobt  of  thi  Livebpool  Blob  Coat 
Hospital,"*  by  Mr.  John  B.  Hughes, 


12M  May,  1859.     LITEBAKY  SECTION. 
P.  B.  McQuiB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Author.     Letters  on  coating  with  manure  the  seed  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  before  sowing;  by  John  Bonald,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  voL  iz,  No.  34. 

From  the  Archaeological  Institute.     The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  61. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society , 
for  1859. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

On  thb  Cbusaoes  as  atfbctiho  Civilisation,  by  D.  Buxton,  F^.8,L. 


I9th  May,  1859.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thomas  Sarsom,  A.L.8.,  in  the  Chair. 

M.  L'Abb6  Cochet,  of  Dieppe,  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and  Monuments  in  Normandy, 
was  duly  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  erased  from  the  roll  of  members  under 
the  operation  of  Lane  XII  :— 

Messrs.  W.  Allport,  T.  Baines.  James  Bedford,  Ph.D.,  T.  Croxton.  W.  Ellis,  P.  E. 
lEyton,  Bev.  H.  Hampton,  M.A.,  £.  Hindlcy,  T.  L.  Hodson  and  A.  H.  Wylie. 

*  Transactions,  p,  163. 
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The  following  donations  were  preeented:— 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Ossianio  Sooietj,  vol.  It. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sooiety,  ToL  zr,  part  9, 
No.  08. 

From  the  Society.    Jonmal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nob.  881  to  838. 

From  the  Royal  Institation  of  Liveipool.    Beport  for  1858--59. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiqoaries  of  Newcastle-npon-Tyne.  Arehttologia  ffSliana, 
part  13,  (New  Series.) 

From  the  Society.  M^moiies  de  la  Soei^t^  des  Antiqnaires  de  Normandie,  toI.  ii, 
and  vol.  iii,  part  1. 

From  Mr.  Moss.  A  cnrions  specimen  of  a  Boolder,  abont  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
found  in  a  large  flag  stone. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Baltimore,  tJ.S.A.  A  Solar  Camera  of  his  invention,  for 
taking  enlarged  copies  of  photographs  and  other  pictures  or  prints ;  together 
with  specimens,  consisting  of  portraits,  landsci^pes  J^c,  taken  by  the 
instrament 

By  Mr.  A.  Shate.  Two  Impressions  of  Seals  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Christiania. 
A  tezia-cotta  Lamp,  fonnd  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  :— 

On  the  yabious  Dbt  Pbooessis  ik  Photogbavht,  by  Mr,  W,  Keith. 

OuTLiKB  ov  THB  Ska  Coast  ov  Chsshieb,*  fry  the  Rev,  A,  Hume,  D,OJ^,,  ^. 

*  Transactions,  p.  S19. 
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APPENDIX. 


2ndJia^,lB69.    SPECIAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

EXCUBSIOV  TO  BlVTKOTON   PiKB,   &G. 

The  Annval  Excnision  of  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the 
above  date.  On  axrivingat  the  Bolton  Bailway  Station,  the  party,  which  numbered 
about  sixty  peiaona,  was  met  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  W.  Makant,  Esq.,  the  Hev. 
H.  Powell,  Bector,  the  Bev.  the  Vicar  of  Deane,  Mr.  Matthew  Dawes,  Mr.  T.  Holden, 
Mr.  B.  Heywood,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  French.  They  first  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  last-named  gentleman,  where  they  partook  of  luncheon  and  inspect^^d  a  number  of 
antiquarian  remains  and  other  curiosities.  They  then  visited  the  Parish  Church — the 
remarkable  features  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  the  rector — the  site  of  the  execution 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  165 1,  the  Free  Library  and  the  beautifal  enclosed  Market 
The  excursion  party  then  drove  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Waterworks,  and  explored 
the  extensive  Beservoirs  of  Bivington  and  Anglezark,  with  their  Filtering  Beds  and 
other  accessory  works,  under  the  guidance  of  the  resident  officers  of  the  Liverpool  Toum 
Council;  and  on  the  invitation  of  Peter  Martin,  Esq.,  accompanied  him  over  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  his  residence,  "  The  Street." 

At  four  o'clock,  the  party  assembled  for  dinner  at  the  Blackamoor's  Head  Inn,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bivington  Beservoir.  William  Brown,  Esq.,  V.P.,  presided,  and  various 
addresses,  having  reference  to  the  pursuits  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  were 
delivered  by  the  Chairman,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Alter  spending  a  day  of  much  pleasure  and  interest,  the  party  returned  home  by  way  of 
Bolton. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  excursion  was  much  heightened  by  the  hospitable  kindness  of 
Mr.  French,  and  the  polite  attentions  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  Bolton  already  named, 
during  their  visit  to  the  objects  of  local  interest  in  that  town,  and  by  the  assistance  in 
examining  the  Waterworks  at  Bivington,  rendered  at  the  instance  of  the  Town  Council 
of  livexpool  by  their  agents. 


INDEX. 


Aikin,  Dr.,  Life  of,  cited,  1 ;  tutor  at  Warrington 

Academy,  6 ;  his  character,  8 ;  his  death,  17. 
Aikin,  Miss  Lucy,  cited,  1 ;  letters  of,  14. 
Akerblad,  discoTers  the  ranea  on  the  Lion  of  the 

PirsuB,  129. 
"  Albanian  Scots,"  who  were  so  called,  106. 
Alcfrid,  King,  account  of,  116. 
Archeeologia,  cited,  124. 
A&HiNO    OF   Levies    ik    trb    Hdndrbd    of 

WiERAL,  83,  246. 
Arms,  fire,  first  introduction  of  in  Wirral,  89 ; 
bows  and  arrows,  notices  of,  91:  other  wea- 
pons, 99 ;  the  musket,  changes  in  its  form  and 
size,  93  ;  curious  books,  quoted,  93, 94. 
Artingstall,  G.,  enrolled  a  member,  248. 
Authors  of  Faprss: — 

Berry,  J.  B-,  248. 

Bright,  H.  A.,  1,246. 

Buxton,  D.,  249, 257. 

Comber,  T..  71, 849. 

Connellan,  O  ,  97, 202. 

Danson,  J.  T.,  31, 233, 351,  256. 

Gibson,  A.  Craig,  111,  255. 

Hartnup,  J..  199. 262. 

Hughes,  J.  K..  163, 257. 

Hume,  Rev.  A.,  133, 219, 248,  ib.,  256. 

Keith,  W, 258. 

Mayer,  J.,  83, 246. 

Bobson,  J.,  187,  2M. 

Shadboft,  G.,  247. 

Bhimmin.  Hugh,  251, 253. 

Towson,  J.  T.,  199,  252,  254, 255. 

Welton,  T.  A.,  31, 251. 

Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  155, 251. 
Avison,  T.,  exhibitor,  248. 


Baoon,  Lord,  quoted,  185. 

Barbauld,  Mrs.,  referred  to,  14. 

Barnes,  J.,  exhibitor,  253. 

Barton.  J.  A.,  donor,  255. 

Beamont,  W.,  cited,  1. 

Beokermont  Cross,  account  of  runes  on,  117; 
various  readings  of,  120. 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  quoted,  on  Ireland,  99, 100, 
102;  on  the  Scots'  settlement  in  North  Britain, 
103. 

Bell,  C,  chairman,  249 ;  exhibitor,  ibi 

Bel  lane  fires,  account  of,  156. 

Berry,  J.  R.,  author  of  paper,  248. 

Bewcastle  Cross,  account  of  runes  on,  113 ;  va- 
rious readings  of,  ib.,  114. 

Bible  and  Key,  divination  by,  158. 

Blackmore,  W.,  exhibitor,  251. 

Blair,  Dr  quoted,  108. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Liverpool,  founded.  165; 
objects  of,  t^. ;  land  for  building,  given  oy  the 
Corporation,  166;  Mr.  Blundell's  narrative, 
167, 175. 181, 1R5 ;  situation  of,  168;  list  of  first 
subscribers,  171;  the  first  master  appointed, 
172;  extension  of  accommodation,  174;  in- 
scription on,  176 ;  cost  and  details  of  building, 
177;  seats  erected  at  church  for  the  inmates 
of,  178;  W.  Trenow's  bequest,  180 ;  idmshonses 
erected,  181 ;  workhouse  built  tnm  the  ftxnds 
of,  182;  Mrs.  Cleveland's  bequest,  183;  stewsTd 
appointed,  ib. ;  Mr.  Clayton's  legacy  to,  183 ; 


Mrs.  Clayton's  augmentation  of  it,  ib. ;  fluther 

increase  of  inmates,  184. 
Blundell,  Bryan,  founder  of  the  Liverpool  Bine 

Coat  Hospital,  167 ;  his  contributions  towards 

the  funds,  108,  175;  appointed  treasurer,  173  ; 

his  death,  185. 
Boardman,  T. ,  exhibitor,  255. 
Bridekirk  Font,  inscription  on,  123 ;  Camden  on, 

124 ;  various  readings  of,  ib. 
Bright,  H.  A.,  author  of  paper,  1,  246. 
Brown,  J^  donor,  246. 
Brown,  Yf.,  chairman,  245,250,251;  exhibitor, 

250. 
Bruce,  Edward,  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  105. 
Bruce,  Robert,  his  Irish  descent,  106. 
Buchanan,  cited,  on  the  Irish,  98. 
Burgess,  A.,  exhibitor,  246. 
Burke,  W.,  chairman,  '.'54, 255. 
Buxton,  D.,  author  of  paper,  249, 257;  chainnaii, 

S46  ;  donor,  ib.,  250. 


Cairbre  Riada,  aettlea  a  colony  In  ArgylMhlrv, 

102. 
CampbeUs,  the,  their  Irish  descent,  106. 
Carlisle,  account  of  runic  inscription  at,  190. 
Carsuel,  Bishop,  his  Gaelic  pure  Irish,  100. 
Chadbum,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  247, 249. 
Chairmrn  at  Ordinary  Mbbting8>— 

Bell,  C,  249. 

Brown,  W.,  245, 250, 251. 

Burke,  W.,  254,  255. 

Buxton,  D.,  246. 

Gibson,  A.  Craig,  248. 

Hartnup,  J.,  246. 

Heath,  £^252. 

Higgins,  Bev.  H.  H.,  247. 

Kendrick,  J.,  251, 253, 254. 

McQuie,  P.  R.,  257. 

Mayer,  J.,  256. 

Bamsay,  Rev.  A.,  252. 

Bobson,  J.,  248. 

Sansom,T.,  255,257. 
Charles,  G.,  donor,  255. 
Charlton,  Dr.,  on  runes,  cited,  126, 1J27. 
Charters,  ancient,  how  their  genuineness  is  to  be 

judged  of,  193.    See  St.  Werburgh's. 
Cheshire ;   changes  in  the  sea   coast  of,  219 ; 

maps  of,  iee  Maps;  ohanges  enumerated,  S97; 

survey  of,  by  Mackenzie.  230. 
Christians,  their  early  rooae  of  divining,  IM. 
Civilisation,  first  steps  of,  236. 
Clarke,  Bev.  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  948. 
Claudianjquoted,  on  the  Irish, 98. 
Clayton,  Dr.  Nicholas,  tutor  of  Warrington  Acad- 
emy, 17;  notice  of, ib.;  death,  18. 
Clayton,  Mr.,  his  legacy  to  Liverpool  Bine  C<M,t 

Hospital,  183. 

Mrs.,  her  addition  thereto,  ib. 

Clement,  L.,  enrolled  a  member,  255. 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Ann,  her  beqnest  to  LiTSrpool 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  183. 
Coohet,  M.  L'  Abb6,  enrolled  a  member,  257. 
Comber,  T.,  author  of  paper,  71, 240. 
Comet,  the,  of  1858,  description  of,  199 ;  observe* 

tions  for  determining  its  position,  200;  when 

first  observed  by  Donati,  202 ;  acooont  of  its 

progress,  207;  relative  position  of,  st  tsxIous 
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peiiodfl,  SOO;  dimen«k>iis  of  Its  Tuioaa  parts, 
&o.,  811;  shsdow  of  the  neaoleas,  81A;  enre- 
lopes,  810 ;  is  the  neacleas  solid  7  817. 

Comets,  general  remarks  on,  200 ;  why  sometimes 
loet  to  our  system,  206;  caase  of  perturbation 
of,  209 ;  perturbed  in  different  directions,  ib. 

Commerce,  has  made  theft  disgraceful,  238 ;  has 
substitated  philanthropy  for  generosity,  841. 

Connellan,  O.,  author  of  paper,  97, 298. 

Corblei,  M.  L' Abb6,  donor,  248. 

Corey,  C,  donor,  252. 

Cnst,  Sir  £.,  chairman,  243. 


Dal  Riada,  in  Ireland,  109 ;  in  Scotland,  103 ;  be- 
comes an  independent  kingdom,  104. 

Daliiedians,  108. 

Danish  superstitions,  160. 

Danaon,  J.  T ,  author  of  paper,  31, 233, 851, 2&8. 

DaTies,  Deaui,  diary  of,  quoted,  227. 

Dawson,  T.,  exhibitor,  3947. 

Dee.  river,  causes  of  changes  near  its  month, 
229. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  letter  by,  87. 

DiATOMACEJB      OV      TQK      NeIOHBOUBHOOD      OP 

LlTKBPOOL,  71,  949. 
Dickinson,  Dr.,  his  Flora  of  Liverpool,  71. 
Discussion,  its  practical  issues,  235. 
Divining  rod  and  cup,  the,  still  used,  155. 
Dixon,  J.,  donor,  250. 
Documents   connected  with   Cheshire,   dating 

before  the  Conquest,  only  two  or  three,  167. 
Donati,  Dr.,  discoverer  of  the  comet  of  1858, 

208. 
DowATiONS.    See  Libbaby  and  Mdbbuk. 
DoKOBS.    (OeneraL) 
London, 

Areheolotfical  InsUtute,  247, 253, 856, 857. 

Geological  Society,  240, 254. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society,  840, 940, 255, 258. 

Royal  Society,  247, 854, 257. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  245. 

Society  of  Arts,  948, 851, 858,  8S6. 

Statistical  Society,  248, 251, 854. 
Provinee*. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  248, 859. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  253. 

Chester  Architectural,  Archeaological,  and  His- 
toric Society,  258. 

Leeds  Philosopbical  and  Literary  Society,  854. 

London  and  Middlesex  ArohsBological  Society, 
290. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 857. 

Manchester  Literary   and  PhUosophioal   So- 
ciety, 849. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
856,358. 

KorfoUc  and  Norwich  Archmological  Society, 
290,  256. 

Surrey  Archttological  Society,  253. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Society,  954. 
Liverpool. 

Chemists'  Association,  248. 

Literary  and  Philosopbical  Society,  846. 

Mersey  Docks  snd  Harbour  Board,  947. 

Royal  Institution,  398. 
Scotland. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  946. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  393. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  250. 
Ireland. 

Dublin  Geological  Society,  946. 

Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  AichiBologieal 
Society,  948, 953. 


Royal  Dublin  Society,  947, 854. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  858. 

Ossisnio  Society,  958. 
JForeiffn, 

Soci6t6  Aroh6ologique  de  I'Orltenais,  898. 

Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie,  258. 

Soci6te  Fran^alse  de  Photographic,  855. 
DoKOBS.    (Individual.) 

Barton,  J.  A.,  255. 

Brown,  J^  846. 

Buxton,  D.,  246, 250. 

Charles,  O.,  255 

Gorblet,M.rAbb6,948. 

Corey,  C,  253. 

Dixon,  J..  290. 

Dunkin,  A.  J.,  858. 

Every,  W.,  254. 

Harrison,  H.  W.,  851. 

Hart,  A.  Wellington,  ib. 

Herdmsn,  W.,  245. 

Hume,  Rev.  A.,  845, 351. 

Kendrick,  J.,  946. 

Lawson,  O.,  ib. 

Mercier,  J.  D  ,247. 

Montgomerv,  J.  B.,  ib. 

Moss,  J.  B.,258. 

Newlands,  J.,  953. 

Noyes,  T.  Herbert,  jun.,  95a 

Perthes,  M.  de,  851, 354, 855. 

Ronald,  J.,  357. 

Sefton,  Countess  of,  846- 

Shimmln,  U.,  (Author  of"  Liverpool  Lilis,*')  258. 

Shute,  A.,  250. 

Smith.  C.  R.,  345, 856. 

Tayler,  W.,  846. 

Towson,  J.  T.,  349. 

Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  261. 
Drysdsle,  0.  A.,  enrolled  a  member,  945. 
Dunkin.  A.  J.,  donor,  252. 
Dyer,  Mr.,  first  tutor  in  polite  Uterature,  fcc.,  at 

Wanlngton  Academy,  5. 


Eablt  Chabtbbs  ov  St.  Wbbbubqb'b   in 

CHB  9TB  B,  187,254. 
EarBO,  107. 
Easter,  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  keeping,  116; 

its  connexion  with  Eostre,  160. 
Eginhard,  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  quoted,  on 

Ireland.  100. 
Enfield,  Dr.,  rector  and  tutor  of  Warrington 

Academy,  15 ;  his  other  duties,  17. 
Ethious,  quoted,  on  the  Irish.  96. 
Evans,  E.  F.,  enrolled  a  memoer,  945. 
Every,  W.,  donor,  954. 
ExcuBSioN,  959. 

EXHIBITOBS . — 

Avison,  T.,  24a 

Barnes,  J.,  263. 

Bell,  C,  949. 

Blackmore,  W.,  351. 

Boardman,  J.,  865. 

Brown,  W.,  850. 

Burgess,  A.,  346. 

Chadburn,  Mr.,  947, 949. 

Dawson,  T.,  247. 

Forrest,  J.  A.,  348. 

Fyfe,  Wallaos,  354. 

Gibson,  A.  Craig,  345. 

Greenwood,  Mr.,  847. 

Hausburg,  L.  P.,  350. 

Henderson,  W.,  945. 

Hume,  Rev.  Dr.,  947,  ib.,  853,  ib,,  856,  ib. 

Jsffo.  J.  B.,  349. 

Johnson,  H.,  893. 

Keith,  W.,  947. 
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Kendriok,  J.,  91, 809. 

Liverpool  Free  Poblio  Libtwj  OouBiittee,  S17. 

Mayer,  J.,  240, 250,  253, 850. 

Newton,  J.,  247, 940. 

SanBom,  Rer.  J.,  940. 

Saneom,  T.,  947, 240. 

Shadbolt,  6.,  947. 

Shute,  A.,  250,  258. 

Smith,  H.  Eoroyd,  247, 250, 900. 

Towson,  J.  T.,  240. 

TyndaU,  Mr..  254. 

Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  251. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  258. 

F 

FergQB,  first  Ung  of  the  Albanian  Soots  of  North 
Britain,  103  ;  his  saocessors,  108, 104. 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  cited,  126. 

Formby,  its  sabmersion  in  the  sea,  231. 

Forrest,  J.  A.,  exhibitor,  248. 

Forster,  J.  B.,  saoceeds  Dr.  Priestley  as  tutor  of 
Warrington  Acat  lemy,  15;  notice  of  his  eareer,  ib, 

Fyfe,  W.,  exhibitor,  254. 

O 

Gaelic,  107 ;  MSS.,  100 ;  gradoal  oorroptioti  of 
the  language,  ib.;  dictionaries  of  Scotland,  ib. 

OkOOBLAPHICAL    T&BM8,    CONSIDBKED  AS  TEND 
IMO  TO  ENBICH  THE  EXOLXSB  LaMGDAOB,  133, 

248. 
Geographical  Terms,  words  deriTed  from,  133. 
Oibson,   A.   Craig,   author  of  Paper,  111,  265; 

chairman,  248 ;  exhibitor.  245. 
Gildas  Britannus,  qnotod,  00. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  calls  Ireland  Sootia,  101. 
Greame,  Mr.,  enrolled  a  member,  248. 
Great  Comet  or  1858,190,252. 
Greeks,  saperstittons  of  the,  156i. 
Greenwood,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  947. 

H 

Haigh,  Rev.  D.  H.,  on  nmlo  insoiiptions,  cited, 
115, 120, 121, 122. 

Hamper,  Mr.,  cited,  124. 

Harold  Hafi,  account  of,  130. 

Harrison,  IL  W.,  donor,  251. 

Hart,  A.  W.,  donor,  251. 

fiartnup,  J.,  author  of  paper,  100,992;  chairman, 
240. 

Hausburg,  L.  P.,  enrolled  a  member,  940 ;  ex- 
hibitor. 250. 

Heath,  E.,  chairman,  252. 

Henderson,  W..  exhibitor,  245. 

Herdman,  W.,  donor,  245. 

Heywood,  Mr.  Arthur,  first  treasorer  of  Warring- 
ton Academy,  5. 

Heywood,  Sergeant,  papers  of,  1. 

Higgina,  Rer.  H.  H.,  chairman,  247. 

Highlands,  Scottish,  language  of,  Identioal  with 
that  of  Ireland,  07 ;  corruption  of,  108. 

HisTOBiCAL  Sketch  of  Wabbinoton  Acadbmt, 
1,246. 

Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cbeshixe,  its 
uses  and  duties,  233. 

Holt,  Mr.,  first  tutor  of  nttoral  philosophy  at 
Warrington  Academy,  5 ;  his  charactor.  0. 

Horace,  translation  of  his  ode  "  Ad  Merouriom,** 
230. 

Howard,  Mr.,  cited,  194. 

Hugh  Lupus  ejects  the  canons  of  St  Werbnigb's, 
Chestor,  100. 

Hnghes,  J.  R.,  author  of  paper,  108, 967. 

Hume,  on  the  Eone  language,  qnotod,  107. 

Home,  Rey.  Dr.,  author  of  paper,  133,  210, 848, 
ib.,  258 ;  donor,  245, 251 ;  exhibitor,  247,853,  ib., 
S»B,<5. 

Hant,  R.,  enrolled  a  member,  390. 


Innes,  on  the  Seats  of  Albion,  footed,  101 
Ireland,  alone  called  Scotland,  and  the  Irieli 
Scots,  when,  97 ;  inTaaions  of  oy  the  Soots,  107. 
Iriah  colonlsta,  of  Scotland,  langnage  of,  ift. 


Jago,  J.  B.,  exhibitor,  949. 

James  I.  of  England,  olaima  deaoent  from  JCiagB 

of  Ireland,  107. 
Jones,  R.^nrolled  a  member,  948. 
Johnson, Dr.,  on  the  Earse  luignage,  quoted^  108. 
Johnson,  H.,  exhibitor,  2S3. 


Keith,  W.,  exhibitor,  947 ;  anthor  of  paper,  258. 
Kemble,  Mr.,  on  runic  Inscriptions,  cited,  112, 

121,  124. 
KendVickl  J.,  cited.  1 ;  chairman,  951.953,  954; 

donor,  246 ;  exhibitor,  251, 963. 
Kinneth  Mac  Alpin,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots, 

becomes  king  of  all  Scotland.  104. 
Kirkby,  ft«qnent  occurrence  of  the  name  on  tba 

Cheshire  sea  coast,  9SS. 
Kirkes,  Capt.,  enrolled  a  member,  948. 

L 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  population  of  In  1851, 
31 ;  town  and  country  popuUtinn  of,  t^ ;  malee 
employed  in  agriculture,  33 ;  changes  in  ocon- 
pations,  &c.,34  ;  birthplaces  of  population  of, 
39;  immigranU,  42,  45;  the  two  coontiee 
compared  with  Yorkshire,  43 ;  oocapati(m  of, 
40 ;  tables  referring  to,  61-70. 

Lawson,  G.,  donor,  246. 

Leah,  Rey.  R  ,  enrolled  a  member,  948. 

Lee,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  248. 

Lees,  Mr.  John,  first  yioe  president  of  Waning 
ton  Academy,  5. 

Leslie,  G.,  enrolled  a  member,  852. 

LiA  Fail,  the,  account  of,  103;  remoyed  to 
Scone,  104  ;  to  Westminstor,  105. 

Liyerpool,  immigrants  in, 47.48 ;  increase  of,  164 ; 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  163;  tonnage  of,  1709.  Ifift; 
first  yessel  sailed  for  AXrica  from,  ib.;  work- 
house,  182;  great  influence  of  on  the  woild 
through  commerce,  230  ;  ancient,  245;  Five 
Public  Library,  Committee  of,  donor,  9i7; 
maps  of,  by  Rey.  Dr.  Hume,  ib. ;  condit4oB  Of, 
by  ditto,  251 ;  past  and  present.  953. 

Lucky-Stones,  169. 

LiBBABT,  AODITIOiri  TO  >- 

1.  Booki. 
Archieologioal  Mine,  959. 

Brown's  NW.  Passage,  and  Plans  for  the  Soareli 

for  Sir  John  Franklin,  946. 
Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  Mosonm  of  Eoyal 

Iriah  Academy,  952. 
Freeman's  LlandalT  Cathedral,  945. 
Hunt's  Philosophy  of  Voice  and  Speech.  955w 
Taylor's  History  of  Taxation  in  EngUau^  94A. 
Town  Life,  252. 
Voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Algirie,  2S0. 

2.  TronMcMofM  amd  Prontdit^i   fif  Leanttd 
Soeietie$, 

London. 

Archaeological  Institnts,  947, 9S3, 990, 957. 

Geological  Society,  940, 954. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  946, 919, 996,800. 

Royal  Society.  917, 254, 857. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  245. 

Society  of  Arts,  948, 251, 2fi8, 956. 

Statistical  Society,  248, 251, 954. 
Proyincial. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  940, 959. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  809. 
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ChMter  Anliiteotond,  Arohnologioil,  and 
Htotorio  Society,  962. 

L«ed0  Piiilo8opliical  and  Literary  Society, 
«M. 

London  and  Middlesex  Aroh»olo^oal  Soci- 
ety 356. 

Manoheeter  and  Liverpool  Agiioaltaral  Soci- 
ety.257, 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soot- 
ety,  3nv« 

Kewcastle-apon-Tyne  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

296,  ssa 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arohaologioal  Society, 

250,208. 
Surrey  ArchaBological  Society,  252. 
West  Riding  uf  Yorkshire  Geological  and 

Polyteohxdc  Society,  2M. 
lirerpool. 
Chemists*  Association,  246. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  «^. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  247. 
Bo^al  Institution,  268. 
Scottish. 
Edinbur^  Royal  Society,  246. 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  2S3. 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  2S0. 
Irish. 
Dublin  Geological  Society,  240. 
Kilkenny  and  South  East'of  Ireland  AroluBO- 

loglcal  Society,  248, 253. 
Ossianic  Society,  258. 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  247, 254. 
Bojal  Irish  Academy,  293. 
Forsign. 
Society  ArohAoIogique  de  1'  Orl^anais,  262. 
8oci£t6  dee  Antiquaires  de  Normandie,  258. 
8ooiit6  Fran^  aise  de  Photographie,  255. 

3.  Complete  Pamphlets. 

Arclueologioal  Association,  speeches  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the,  255. 

Barton's  Tour  in  France,  255. 

Buxton's  (O.)  The  Queen's  English,  250; 
Cantos  of  deaf-dumbness,  ib. 

Crawfurd'8  China  and  its  Trade,  254. 

Exhibition  of  1861. 252. 

HerscheVs  Sensorial  Vision,  254. 

Hume's  (Ber.Dr.)  Condition  of  Liverpool,  251. 

Lady's  and  GenUeman's  Diary,  251. 

Zjnreon,  Dr.,  Papers  read  by,  246. 

flfeGowen's  Sanitary  Legislation.  253. 

Manuscript,  supposed  of  the  !5tn  century,  247. 

Montgomery's  Plants,  tco.,  of  Western  Penwi^, 
247. 

Newland's  Liverpool,  253. 

Notice  Biographique  sur  A.  Hermand,945. 

Notices  of  the  Newton  Family,  250. 

Ohservatious  on  the  Article  "  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
in  EnoyclopflBdia  Britannica,  246. 

B^vue  de  I'Art  Chretien,  218. 

Boll  of  a  Subsidy  of  Henry  IT.,  250. 

Ronald's  (J.)  Letters  on  Coating  with  Manure, 
257. 

Waterbeaoh,  History  of,  252. 

4.  JfojM,  Plan*.  Broad*ide9,  Stv. 
Beckermont  Gross,  Print  of.  250. 
Continental  Currency,  (American,)  Specimens 

of,  251. 
Hume's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Maps  of  Liverpool,  245. 
L'AbbeviJlois  (Newspaper.)  251, 254. 
Le  Pilots  de  la  Somme  (Newspaper,)  251. 
Liverpool  Play  Bills,  251, 254. 
Mawgan  Cross,  Sketch  of.  250. 
Sefton,  Earl  of.  Memorial  of  the  late,  346. 
Tarporley  Church,  ceiling  of,  255. 
"Views  (four)  of  London,  &c.,  249. 
WanfAgton  Academy,  mustrationB  of,  246. 


M 

Mac  Flrbis,  Book  of,  105. 

Macpherson,  James,  poems  of,  fabrications,  07 ; 

Juoted,  108;  his  Ossian  an  Irishman,  or  of 
rish  descent,  110. 

McQaie,  P.  R..  chairman,  257. 

Mtyor,  J.,  on  tlie  origin  of  the  Scotch  people  and 
language,  107. 

Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  account  of  a  poem 
on,  105. 

Manchester,  immigrants  in,  46. 

Maps,  viz.,  curious  Anglo-Saxon,  219 ;  of  the  16th 
centui7, 220 ;  Ptolemy  s,  ib. ;  of  Matthew  Paris, 
ih. ;  of  the  Cheshire  sea-coast,  221 ;  of  Cheshire, 
ib. ;  Paxton's,  222 ;  in  Bawlinson  M8S.,  ib. ;  of 
the  17th  centui'y,  2S3 ;  Drayton's,  in  the  "  Poly- 
olbion,"  ib.\  Hollars,  224;  Schenck's,  ib.i 
Yissoher's,  ib. ;  Sir  W.  Patty's,  225 ;  Grenville 
Collins's,  ib. ;  in  Gibson's  Camden,  228 ;  Mao- 
kay's,  2-29;  BurdeU's,  231. 

Marat,  the  infamous,  said  to  have  been  teacher 
of  modem  languages  at  Warrington  Academy, 
19. 

Marsh,  J.  F..  lectures  of,  cited,  1. 

Martin,  on  the  Irish  tongue,  quoted,  107. 

Maughan,  Rev.  J.,  description  of  the  BewcasUe 
runes,  114  ;  cited.  126. 

Mayer,  Joseph,  author  of  paper,  63,  246;  ohaiis 
man,  256 ;  exhibitor,  250, 253, 256. 

Meaden,  H.  P.,  enrolled  a  member,  252. 

Membbrs  Embollbd  : — ArtinostaU,  G^  248; 
Clarke.  Rev.  J.,  ib, ;  Clement,  L.,  255  ;  Cfochet, 
M.  rAbb6,  257;  Drysdale,  C.  A.,  245;  Evans, 
E.  F.,  xb. ;  Greame,  M.,  248 ;  Hausburg,  L.  P., 
249;  Hunt,  B.,  250;  Jones,  B.,  248;  Kirke^ 
CapL,  ib. ;  Leab,  Rev.  R„  ib. ;  Lee,  J.,  ib. ; 
Leslie,  G.,  252 ;  Meaden,  H.  P.,  ib. ;  Mewbum, 
J.,  ib. ;  Tattersall,  Rev.  A.,  249 ;  Tuton,  £.  S., ib. 

Meols,  its  submersion  in  the  sea,  232. 

Mercier,  J.  D.,  donor,  247. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harboar  Board,  donor,  247. 

Mewbam,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  WL 

Montgomery,  J.  B.,  donor,  247. 

•*  Monthly  Repository,"  cited,  I. 

Mor-Maors,  the,  tbeir  Irish  descent,  106. 

Moss,  J .  B.,  donor,  258. 

Munch,  Professor,  cited,  196. 

MUSRUH,  ADDITIONS  TO: — 

Andrieu's  Medalltons  of  Napoleon  1, 258. 
Boulder,  specimen  of  a,  258.  f 

N 

Names,  nee  Words. 
Nennins,  calls  Ireland  Scotia,  101. 
Newlands,  J.,  donor,  253. 
Newton,  J.,  exhibitor,  247, 249. 
Nicholson,  Bishop,  cited,  124. 
Noyes,  T.  H.,  donor,  250. 


O'Conor,  Charles,  cited,  107. 

O  Flaherty,  cited,  107. 

Orosius,  his  account  of  Ireland,  99. 

Ossian,  claimed  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  97. 

Oswy,  king,  manner  of  his  conversion,  117. 

OUTUNB  OT  TBI  SBA-COAST  OT  ChBSHIBB.  219, 

258. 

P 

Parkgate,  a  sea-port  up  to  1798, 231. 
Perthes.  J.  B.  de,  donor,  251, 254, 255. 
Phoanieians,  superstitions  of,  157. 
Picts,  the,  their  origin,  102. 
Pinkerton^  quoted,  101. 

PirsBus^ion  of,  account  of  runic  inscription  on, 
1S8 ;  ProfessQir  Rate's  Interpretation  of,  199. 
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Poms  or  Oniv,  97,  SS3. 

PopULAB    Customs    and    SuPKBSTznoKS    or 

Lancashibb,  Part  I.,  155, 251. 
Population  op  Lancashibb    and   Chbsribb, 

rsoM  1801^1,  Part  III^  31, 251. 
Porphyr,  the  Platonist,  mentions  the  Irish  as 

Soots,  06. 
Preston,  immigrants  in,  47. 
Priestley,  Dr.,  life  of,  cited,  1 ;  appointed  tutor  of 

Warrington  Academy,  11 ;  his  character,  ib. ; 

resigns.  15. 
Privy  Goanoll,  letters  of,  cited,  83. 

B 

Balh,  Professor,  on  mnic  inscriptions,  123,  126. 
129. 

Ramsay,  Rev.  A.,  chairman,  252. 

Romans,  superstitions  of,  157. 156. 

Robson,  J.,  author  of  paper,  187, 254;  ohairmsa 
948. 

Ronald,  J.,  donor,  257. 

Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton,  his  career  as  a 
student  of  Warrington  Academy,  25. 

Runes,  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
111 :  their  long-continued  use,  ib. ;  discouraged 
by  the  priesthood,  ib. ;  applied  to  varioUB  pur- 
poses, 112 ;  Kemble,  Mr.,  cited  on,  ib. ;  ysrieties 
otfib.;  Marcoraannic  or  Norman,  ib.;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ib. ;  number  of  charsoters  in,  tb.  ; 
characteristics  of,  ib. ;  at  BewcasUe,  113 ;  at 
Becketmont,  118;  at  Ruthwell,  120;  Scandi- 
navian, 122;  where  abundant,  123;  at  Bride- 
kirk,  123;  mentioned  by  Camden,  124;  Danish, 
in  England,  125;  at  Carlisle,  126;  numeral 
figures,  132. 

Rdnic  Inscbiptions:  Anolo^axom  and  Scan- 
dinavian, 111,  255. 

BnUiwell  Cross,  account  of  runes  on,  120 ;  various 
readings  of.  121 ;  Kemble,  Mr.,  his  discovery 
respecting,  ib. 

S 

St  Colnmbkill,  Uie  first  missionary  to  North 
Britain,  90. 

St.  Donatns,  quoted,  on  Ireland,  100. 

St  Isidore,  quoted.  99. 

St.  Jerome,  cited,  98. 

St.  Patrick,  quoted,  on  the  Irish,  99. 

St.  Prosper,  cited,  on  the  Irish,  98. 

St.  Werborgh's,  Charters  of,  187,  188,  191,  194; 
various  readings  ofl  194,  m.  ;  estates  belonging 
to,  189:  Canons  of.  ejected  by  Hugh  Lupus, 
190;  William  of  Malmesbury's  account  of,  191 ; 
miracles,  195. 

Sansom,  Rev.  J.,  exhibitor,  249. 

Sansom,  T.,  chairman,  255,  257 ;  exhibitor,  247, 
249. 

Saxons,  snperstitions  of  the,  160. 

Bohimmelpenninck,  Mrs.,  her  misstatements  re- 
specting Warrinffton  Academy,  noU^  25. 

Scotiand,  when  Caledonia  was  first  so  called,  97  • 
ancient  names  of,  101 ;  colonies  from  Ireland 
setUed  in  Scotiand,  102. 

Gtoots,  of  Caledonia,  colonists  firom  Ireland,  97. 

Beddon,  Mrs.,  curious  letter  of,  13;  an  incident 
of  her  widowhood,  ib. 

Seddon,  Rev.  J.,  founder  of  the  Warrington  Aca- 
demy, 1  ;  his  exertions,  2  ;  appointed  first 
secretary,  5 ;  his  character,  9 ;  his  correspond- 
ents, note^  13 ;  death,  15. 

Sefton,  Countess  of,  donor,  246. 

Shadbolt,  O..  author  of  paper,  247 ;  exhibitor,  ib. 

Shaw,  Dr.,  his  remarics  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Poems  of  Ossiao,  106. 

Shinunln,  H.,  author  of  paper,  251,  253  ;  donor, 
252. 

Shuts,  A.,  donor,  250 ;  exhibitor,  250,  258. 


Silk  mannfiMstare  in  Lancashire  snd  Cheshire,  54. 

Sxbtch  or  THC  Obioin  and  Early  Histobt 
or  THB  LiVBBPooL  Blub  Coat  HoSPIfAI.. 
163, 257.  • 

Smitii,  C.  R.,  donoi ,  245,  255. 

Smith,  H.  E.,  exhibitor,  247,  250,  256. 

Smith,  Professor,  his  floral  nomenclature,  71. 

Styth,  Rev.  U.,  Rector  of  Liverpool,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  167, 172. 

Superstitions  of  Lancashire,  155 ;  various  sources 
of,  157. 

T 

Tattersall,  Rev.  A.,  enrolled  a  member,  249. 

Tayler,W.,  donor,  246. 

Tavlor.  Dr.,  first  tutor  in  divinity  at  Warrington 
Academy.  6 ;  his  great  learning,  7 ;  his  noble 
charge  to  his  pupils,  8;  misunderstandings 
with  the  trustees,  10;  his  death,  11. 

Theft  first  became  disgraeeftil  through  oom- 
merce,  238. 

Tigeamach,  annsls  of,  cited,  97, 103. 

Towson,  J.  T.,  author  of  papers,  199,  258,  S54, 
255;  donor,  249;  exhibitor,  t&. 

Trenow,  W.  first  master  of  IJverpool  Bine  Co«t 
Hospital,  172 ;  his  bequest,  180. 

Turner,  Rev.  W.,  cited,  1. 

Tuton,  £.  8.,  enrolled  a  member,  949. 

Tyndall,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  254. 

U 
UsBs  OP  Lbabnbd  Societies,  and  in  paxti- 

CULAB  or  THE  HiSTOBIC  SOCIBTY,  233,  256. 

Usher,  cited,  96 ;  quoted,  101. 


Yaughan,  Mr.,  a  student  of  Warrington  Academy, 
his  conduct,  23. 

W 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  life  of,  cited,  1 ;  tutor  of  War- 
rington Academy,  17 ;  notice  of,  18. 

Walker,  Rev.  G.,  tutor  of  Warrington  Ao^demy, 
16 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Wallasea,  liad  it  formerly  two  churches  ?  228. 

Wallasea,  pool,  ship  canal  from,  to  Hoylake,  pro- 
jected, 231. 

Warrington  Acdaemy,  minute  books  of,  cited,  S ; 
Unitarianism  initiated  there  amongst  the 
English  Presbvterians,  ib. ;  earliest  snbscribeiis 
and  subscriptions  to,  3;  disputes  respecting 
the  site  of,  4 ;  first  officers  and  tutors  appointed, 
5 ;  tutors'  salaries,  5 ;  fees,  6 ;  the  old  Academy 
described,  9;  the  new  Academy  described,  11 ; 
mode  of  Ufe  among  the  tutors,  12 ;  ladies  con- 
nected with,  12;  report  of  trustees,16 ;  students 
and  student  life  at,  10 ;  anecdotes  of  certain 
students,  20 ;  intolerance,  27 ;  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, 27 ;  decay  and  close  ox  the  Academy, 
28. 

Warrington,  immigrants  in,  48. 

"  Warrington  Worthies,"  the,  cited.  1. 

Welton,  T.  A^  author  of  paper,  31, 251. 

Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  author  of  paper,  155,  261; 
donor,  251;  exhibitor,  ift. 

Willoughby,  Lord,  first  president  of  Warrington 
Academy,  3. 

Witchcraft,  belief  in,  still  exists  in  Lancaahire, 
159. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  258. 

Words,  derivations  of:  textile  fabrics  and  colours, 
136 ;  animals  and  animal  products,  139 ;  ve- 
getables; 141  ;  wine  and  spirits,  143 ;  earths 
and  minerals,  144;  terms  in  literature,  145; 
manufactured  articles,  146;  peculiar  words, 
147 ;  exceptions  to  general  rule,  150 ;  names  of 
persons,  153. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


The  Wood-cuts  forming  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Plates  were 
engraved  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  Author  of  the  Paper  they 
illustrate.  They  were  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  Society,  who  also 
wholly  defrayed  the  expense  of  all  the  other  Plates. 


Subjects  of  Papers  to  be  read  before  the  Society  during  the 
Thirtemth  84snon,  will  be  advertised  in  the  Mercury  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  in  the  Daily  Post  on  the  Wednesday,  preceding  each  Meeting ;  and 
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8rd  Dec ,  1857.     Gleadowe,  Rev.  R.  W.,  A.M.,  Neston  Vicarage,  Cheshire. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Glover,  John,  26,  Hanover  street 
9th  Dec,  1852.     Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  18,  Redcross  street 
7th  Feb.,.  1850.  *Gray,  John,  25.  Strand  street,  and  16,  St  Clement's 

tGrrfl.c6  W  indsor 
2l8t  Sept,  1854.     Gray;  Rev.  R.  H.,  M.A.,  Kirkby,  Prescot 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,   Unity  Insu- 
rance Office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Wheatfield.  Bolton. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  4^Greame,  Malcolm,  Colonial  buildings.  Dale  street 
16th  Sept,  1854.     Green,  Thomas,  Richmond  buildings.  Chapel  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Stretton, 

R.  D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
16th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Myddleton  Hall,  Warring- 
ton. 


Xli  lOSllBEBS. 

SIst  Aug.,  18M.    Orenside,  Ber.  William  Bent,  M.A.,  Ifelling  Yiearage, 

Lancaster. 
Idth  Uareh,  1S57.  ^Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Delta  Chambers,  Gable  street 
$trd  D««^  lS5i.    Grosrenor,  Rev.  Francis,  M.A.,  St  John's,  Chester. 
$lb  NoT.»  1S49.  ^GuTton,  Joseph,  163,  Falkner  terrace,  Upper  Parliar 

ment  street 


dlst  May,  1857.  *Ha]l,  Charlton  R.,  18,  Dale  street,  and  liscard  castle, 

Birkenhead. 
M^yckr  Lan.,  1852-59.    Hall,  John. 

10th  Dec.,  1867.  ^Hancock,  Thomas  S.,  Birkenhead. 
15th  April,  1858.  ^Harding,  J.,  Revenue  buildings,  and  Ashfield  house. 

Holt  EJU,  Birkenhead, 
p.    6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston,  and  100,  City  road,  Man. 

Chester. 
P.    20th  Not.,  1854.    Harland,  John,  F.S.A. 

5th  May,  1853.    Harrison,  William,  Rock  mount,  St.  John's,  Isle  of  Man- 
12th  Jan.,  1854.    Harrison,    WUUam,    F.G.S.,  &c.,  Galligreaves  house, 

Blackburn. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  ♦Harrison,  Henry  Walter,  27,  Castle  street 
0th  Feb.,  1854.    Harrowhy,  The  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  Sandon  hall, 

Staffordshire,  and  30,  Grosvenor  square,  London. 
2drd  April,  1857.    Hartington,    The   Marquess    of,    M.P.,    Chatsworth, 

Derbyshire,  and  Devonshire  house,  I  iondon. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.  -^Hartley,  John  Bernard,  The  Grove,  Allerton,  and  Dock , 

Yard,  South  quay,  Coburg  Dock. 
P.      11th  Oct,  1854.  *Habtnup,  J..  F.R.A.S.,  Observatory. 
16th  Dec,  1858.     Hausburg,  Leopold  Promoli,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,  Edward,  F.K.S ,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
3rd  May,  1840.  *Hay,  Jolm. 
27th  Sept.,  L854.  *Healey,  Samuel  R.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  Westbank, 

Woolton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  i^Heath,  £dward.  Orange  court,  Castle  street,  and  San 

Domingo  grove,  Everton. 
24th  Oct ,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  terrace,  Ashton<under- 

Lyne. 
11th  May,  1854.    Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D  ,  Greenbank,  St  Helens. 

8  th  May,  1856.  *  Henderson,  William,  41,  Church  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Herdman,  William  Gawin,  West  villa,  San  Domingo 

vale.  Everton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heyvood,  James,  F.R.S  ,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26,  Kensington 

Palace  gardens,  Londqn,  W. 
23rd  Nov ,  1848.    Ileymood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Qare- 

moDt,  Manchester, 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 
3rd  April,  1856.    Hibbert,  Joseph,  Brookbank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 
p.       4th  fJan.,  1840.  *Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  10,  SackviUe  street,  Everton. 
p.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Hlggin,  Edward,  Sweeting  street 
p.     12th  Sept,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 
p.     23rd  Nov.,  184«.     Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,  Waverton,  Cheshire. 
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P.    21st  Sept,  1864.  *Hill,  Samuel,  17,  Sweeting  street. 

26th  April,  1855.     Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A. 
p.       8th  Dec,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  9,  Saville  row,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  Acton  house,  Felton.  NorthumberlancL 
22rd  Sept.,  1854.    Hindmarsh,    Fred.,    F.G.S,    F.R.G.S,    Bucklersbury, 

London. 
1st  Dec,  1850.  *Hodgkin,  John  Elliot,  Hayman*6  green.  West  Derby. 
12th  Jan.,  1860.  *Holden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street 
18th  Dec,  1856.     Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 
9th  Feb.,  1860.  *Holt,  George  E.,  8,  Union  Court. 
24th  Sept.,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  hill. 
10th  May,  1860.  *Homby,   Gerard,    177,   Breck   road,  and  86,  South 

Castle  street. 
20th  Sept.,  1855.  *Homer,  Francis,  33,  Everton  road. 
7th  May,  1857.  *Horner,  W.,  34,  South  Castle  street,  and  Eldou  house, 

Oxton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Bellamore  hall,  Stafford- 
shire. 
14tb  April,  1853.  ^Houghton,  Richard  H.,jun.y  Sandheys,  Waterloo. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Howell,  Edward,  6,  Church  street 
p.      8th  Nov.,  1849.  ^cHowson,  Bev.  John  Saul,  M.A.,  Priucipal  of   the 

Collegiate  Institution,  Vioe-Pbesident. 
Mayor  Lan ,  1849-50.    Howitt  Thomas. 

27th  Sept ,  1854.  *Hubback,  Joseph,  27, Lower  Castle  street,  and  Aiffburth. 
p.     10th  Dec,  1857.  ^Hughes,  John  JR..,  21,  Clevedon  street.  Park  road. 

14th  Sep.,  1854.  ^cHughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  9,  Brown- 
low  hill. 
16th  Sept.,  1854.  ^Hughes,  J.  B.,  77,  Mill  street,  and  4,  Clayton  square. 
6th  April,  1854.     Hughes,  Thomas,  4,  Paradise  row,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1852.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  Ch.,  1851-52.    Humberston,  Phillip  Stapleton,  M.P.,  Chester, 
p.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hdmb,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corr. 

l^em.  S.A.  Scot,  24,  Clarence  street,  Everton,  Hon. 
Secretabt. 
21st  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  Cooma,  Yass,  New  South  Wales. 
6th  Jan.,  1859.    Hunt,  Richard,  9,  Castle  street,  and  San  Domingo  vale, 

Breck  road  North. 
9th  Dec,  1853.  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6,  Canning 

street. 

I 

9th  Oct.,  1854.    Ingham,  Rev.  Thomas  Barker,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 

J 

Ist  April,  1852.  *Jacob,  John  Gibborn,  56,  Church  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1818.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston. 
16th  April,  1858.  *Jago,  J.  R. 
21st  May,  1857.  'i'Jefierv,  James  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street,  and  11, 

Lodge  lane. 
23rd  Nov.,  1854.  *Jeffery,  William  Reddecliff.  45,  Church  street,  and  15, 

Deane  street. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  *Johnson,  Henry,  Rice  lane,  Walton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1818.    Johnson,  John  H.,  7,  Church  street,  and  Southport. 


11th  Dec.,  1858,    Jonea,  W.  Hope.  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
aSrd  Sept,  ie^4.    Jones.  Edward,  The  Larches,  Haodswortb. 
Srd  May,  Iftlfl,  *JoneB.  Morris  Charles.  TS.  Shaw  etraet 
and  Dec.,  1P58.  «Ji>nes,  Bobert.  T,  Batchelor  street, 
flth  Dec..  IM9.  *Jone8,  Roger  Ljon.  I.  Great  George  square, 
lath  Sep.,  1^54.    Jones,  Thomas.  DA.,  Chethatn  Libruj,  Manchester. 

K 

23rd  Not,,  1S18.  +Eendal].  Thomas.  Green  lane,  Wavertree. 

Srd  May,  1849.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  WarringtoD. 
11th  Dec.,  1806.    Kershaw,  Jaraes,  M.l'.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park,  Man- 
chester. 

3nd  Dec.,  1858.     Kirkes,  Capt ,  D.L.O.,  Uoorlanda,  lAUcasler. 
21st  Ma;,  IHdT.  *Kitcbea,  Joseph,  Oak  house,  West  Derhj. 


14th  March,  16QI3.  *Lambert,    Darid    Howe.    10,    Exchange    chambers, 
Tithebftm  street,  and  Rock  Park,  Rock  Ferrj. 
LiNCAXHiHB,  The  Hioh  Shbkiff  or,  Vicb-Peebident, 

2ard  Nov.,  1848.    I.sngiou,  William.  Manchester. 
2lat  Sept.,  1854.  *Lea.  James.  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
Snd  Deo..  1868.  *Leah,  Rer.  R.,  B-A. 
and  Dep„  18J8.  *Leo,  Jainea,  Berkeley  street, 
33rd  Not.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  Sl.I'..  High  Legh,  Knutsford. 
iMl  Dec.,  IBflll.     Ltgk,  W.  J.,  M,P,,  Lyme  park.  Disley,  Stockport. 
lOih  Deo.,  1857.    Ltlih,  ^f/ijor  Eyertoti.  Tbe  West  ball.  High  Leigh. 
Kniitsford. 
15th  April,  1858.  *LBithead,  H.  F,.  Revenue  buildings, 
3rd  lob.,  1850,  *Leslie.  George,  1^3,  Upper  Parliament  street 
4th  April,  1850.     Lilford,    Tbe   Lord,   UuQd)e,    Northamptonshire,   and 

Grosveuor  place.  London. 
4th  March,  1858,    Lindsay,  Tbe  Lord.  MP,.  Haigb  hall.  Wigan, 
33rd  Nov,,  1H48.     Lingard.  Ale^iandcr  Rowsand,  Eaatbam. 
Mayor  Liv.,  1W5I-62.  «LitUedale,  Thomas,  13,  Eichange  buildings,  and  High- 
field  house. 
♦LiTEBPooL,  The  Mayor  op,  Vice-Pbesidbnt,  ex-offiao, 
(T.  D,  Anderson,  Esq.) 
14th  Dec.,  1848,  *LIoyd.  John  Bock.  54,  Castle  street,  and  Aigburth. 
6th  Jan.,  1853,  i^LougCon,  Joba,   Peter's    place,   Bumford  street,    and 
Dreck  road. 
».     S3rd  Nov.,  1848.     Lori,  Lieut.  WiUtam,  R.N.,  8,  North  parade,  Bath. 
nth  Dec,,  1849.  *Lyon,  Thomas,  Appleton  hall,  Warrington. 


Sept,  1854.  sMacIlveen,    Alexander,    Principal    of  the    Liverpool 

Institute,  Sandon  terrace. 
April,  1858.  *McInnes,  J.,  31,  Neptune  street 
Jarch,  ie:i3.  *.\lacintyre,  Peter,  M.D.,  128,  Duke  street 
Sept,  1854.  *Macfie,  Robert  Andrew,  30,  Moorflelds,  and  Asbfield 

hall,  Nestcin. 
May,  1867.     M'Nicholl,  David  Hudson,  M,D,,  Southport 
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23Td  Nov.,  1848.  *M'Quie,  Peter  Robinson,  14,  Water  street,  and  Low 

HUl. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Macrae,  John  Wrigley,  22,  Hackin's  hey,  and  Seafoith 

House,  Seaforth. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *M'Yiccar,  Duncan,  Abercromby  square,  and  7,  Exchange 

buildings. 
Srd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Maul- 

deth  ball,  Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Markland,  James    Heywood,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Bath. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Marsden,  George,  Vernon  Priory,  Edge  hill. 
Ist  Dec.,  1859.     Marsh,  John,  St.  Helens, 
p.       5th  June,  1841.    Marsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  Warrington. 
Ist  Jan.,  1857.     Marshall,  W.,  Penwortham  hall,  Preston. 
0th  March,  1854.  *Mason,  William  Ithell,  14,  Lower  Hope  place. 
15th  April,  1858.     Mawdsley,  H.,  Southport. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.  Asiat.  S.,  F.E.S..  F  R  S. 

North.  Ant   Copenhagen,    Associe  etranger  de    la 
Societe  Imperiale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  Hon. 
Mem.    SS.    Antiq.,    Normandie,    I'Ouest,    and   la 
Morinie,  de  la  Societe  d'Emulation  d' Abbeville,  &c., 
68,  Lord  street,  Vice-President. 
17th  Feb.,  1850.    Mayer  Samuel,  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
lOih  Feb.,  1859.    Meaden,  Henry  Peter,  Haslingden. 
24th  Maj,  1855.    Melling,  Thomas,  C.E  ,  RainhiU. 
16th  April,  1858.  *Mercer,  Nathan,  F.C.S.,  7,  Church  street. 
16th  April,  1858.  *Mercier,  J.  D.,  34,  Church  street. 
10th  Feb.,  1869.     Mewbum,  John,  Union  Bank,  and  Hale. 
p.       6th  Dec,  1849.    Middleton,  Captain  James,  F.S.A. 

10th  May,  1860.    MiUs,  Robert,  Shawclough,  near  Rochdale, 
p.      31st  Dec,  1854.  *MiIner,  William,  322,  Upper  Parliament  street,  and 

Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 
p.        1st  Dec,  1869.  *Mitchell,  T.  R.,  M.D.,  14,  Great  George  square. 

"3rd  Dec,  1867.  *Moore,    Rev.    Richard    R.,    B.A.,    28,    Rupert   lane, 

Evertou. 
p.      8th  Nov.,  1849.  *MooRE,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  65,  Oxford  street 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Moseley,  Thomas  Beeby. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Moss,  J.  B.,  34,  West  Derby  street. 
p.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss,  Rev.  John  James,  M.A.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 

7th  March,  1860.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  Jackson  chambers.  South  Castle  street, 

and  Holt  hill,  Birkenhead. 
Srd  Dec,  1867.  *Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowaley. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  *Mozley,  Charles,  Bronte  House. 
19th  Sept,  1864.  *Musker,  Roger  Melling,  Walton. 
11th  Dec,  1866.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.8.  Ches.,  1857.    Nayhr,  Richard^  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Neill,  Hugh,  F.R.A.8.,  L.R.O.P.,  6,  Abercromby  square. 
15th  April,  1858.  >^Newlands,  J.,  Public  Offices,  Comwallis  street 
p.       6th  Dec,  1855.  *Newton,  John,  M.R.C  S.,  13,  West  Derby  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Tbelwall  hall,  Warrington. 
29th  Sept,  1854.  ^Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  18,  Roscommon  street. 
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2nd  Jan.,  1851.     Oates,  Captain  W.  C,  Cavendish  place,  Bath, 
p.      6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L .,  F,R.S.,  F.S  A.,  F.G.S.,  Sed- 

bury  park,  Cbepstoiv. 
6th  Feb  ,  1851.    Osborne,  John  James,  Macclesfield. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  '^Overend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.    Oxley,  Frederick,  81,  John  street,  Bedford  row,  London, 

W.C. 


28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 

8rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  chambers.  Cook  street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Cuerdon  hall,  F^ton. 
7th  March,  1850.    Patten^  John  WUsant  M.P.,  Bank  hall,  Warrington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution,  Manchester. 
9th  Oct.,  1854.  ^Peacock,  John,  2,  Chapel  street. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Pearce,  Greorge  Massie,  Hackin's  hey,  and  Ormskirk. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Edward,  Ashton  park,  Preston. 
11th  Dec  ,  1856.    Peddefy  Henry  NewsJumit  Preston. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  Winckley  square,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Perrin,   Joseph,    The    Crescent,  Levenshulme,    Man- 
chester. 
p.      6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,    James   Allanson,   F.S.A.,  Queen   Insurance 

buildings.  Dale  street,  and  Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrinffton. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.     PiJkmgton,  James,  M.P.,  Park  place,  Blaclcbum. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Plntt,  Hohert,  Dean  Water,  Handforth,  Manchester. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Poole,  John,  23,  Oxford  street 
29th  Dec,  1854.    Porter,  Rev.  Jas.,  M.A.,  St.  Peter*s  College,  Cambridge. 
9th  Feb.,  1860.  I'Powell,  Charles,  Commander,  R.N.,  H.M.S.,  Conway, 

Rock  Ferry. 
12th  March,  1857.  *Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,   13,  Vernon  street,  Dale 

street,  and  Rock  house.  West  Derby  road. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Preston  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Rock  house. 

West  Derby  road. 

R 

23rd  Nov ,  1848.    Raines,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
p.    18th  Sept.,  1854.  *Ramsat,  Rev.  Arthur,  M.A.,  Highfields,  Eaton  road. 

West  Derby. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.  ^Rathbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  and  Greenbank, 

Wavertree. 
15th  March,  1849.    Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  84,  Parliament  street, 

Westminster,  and  17,  Ovington  square,  Brompton, 

London. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  'i'RaYnes,  James    Trevelyan,    87,   Oldhall   street,  and 

Kock  park.  Rock  Ferry. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Reay,  James,  Guardian  office.  Commerce  court.  Lord 

street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *R€ay,  Thomas,  87,  Church  street. 
29th  Dec,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
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14th  Dec,  1848.  4" Robin,  John,  Chapel  walks,  South  Castle  street,  and 

Grove  hill.  West  Kirby,  Birkenhead. 
20th  Dec,  1855.  ♦Bobin,  Rev  P.  R.,  M.A.,  Bamston,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse,  12,  Myrtle  street,  and 

Matilda  grove,  Aigburth. 
11th  Dec,  1856.  ^^Robinson,  Joseph. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Robson  John,  Sf.D.,  Warrington. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street, 
16th  April,  1858.    Rooke,    Rev.  W.   J.    E.,    Tunstal    Vicarage,  Kirkby 

Lpusdale. 
15th  April,  1858.    Rowlandsou,  W.,  Kendal. 

14th  April,  1853.  *llyder,  Tbos.  Bromfield,  2,  Elliot  st,  Clayton  square. 
25th  Sept.,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  Bewsey  bouse,  Warrington. 
13th  Dec,  1854.    Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  Warrington. 


S 

6th  Dec,  1855.  ^Sandbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings.  Cook  street,  and 

The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
p.    19th  Sept,  1854.    Sansom,    Rev.    John,    B. A., 'Buslingthorpe 'Rectory, 

Market  Rasen. 
p.      7th  Sept.,  1851.  *San8om  Thomas,  A.L.S.,  F.B.S.E.,  83,  Everton  road. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Scholfield,    Henry  D.,  M.D.,    14,  Hamilton    square, 

Birkenbead. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


^  REMARKS  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  FOR 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  ths  Rev,  A,  Hume,  D.CL.y  do, 
^  '  (R»AD  VZth  Jakuabt,  1860.) 


I. — ^Introduction. 

It  mil  be  admitted,  pretty  generally»  that  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical 
statistics  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  Each  religious  body  looks  at  facts 
through  a  medium  of  its  own  interposing ;  and  each  is  anxious  to  show  its 
importance  by  its  numbers.  With  a  few  understood  exceptions,  the  smaller 
the  body,  the  greater  is  the  anxiety  on  this  subject :  for  any  given  number,— 
say  1,000  or  10,000, — ^forms  a  large  fractional  part  of  a  small  community, 
but  is  inappreciable  in  a  veiy  large  one. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  subject  is  sometimes  made  controversial,  when 
in  reality  it  belongs  to  numerical  inquiries  which  demand  the  calmest 
investigation :  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  put  forward  one  adpect  of 
the  subject  only, — viz.  that  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
speaker  or  writer, — and  to  omit,  designedly,  all  that  is  contradictory  or 
corrective.  Thus,  errors  and  prejudices  are  increased ;  and  truth,  when 
found  at  all,  is  reached  by  slow  and  difficult  steps,  instead  of  with  speed 
and  facility.  It  ia  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most  dexterous  modes  of 
propagating  error  is  to  state  a  truth  partially,  or  to  omit  one  or  more 
&ct8  of  a  set :  so  that  every  word  spoken  or  written  may  be  strictly  true, 
80  £ur  as  it  goes,  and  every  idea  conveyed  may  be  absolutely  false.  This 
may  be  done  in  numerical  inquiries  as  wdl  as  in  others,  by  merely  dropping 
some  indispensable  element,  by  ignoring  some  condition  of  the  question, 
without  which  a  correct  solution  is  impossible. 

In  ordinaiy  circumstances,  I  should  shrink  from  an  inquiry  with  which 
the  interests  and  passions  of  men  are  so  much  bound  up ;  and  sometimes 
also  their  party  feelings.  The  present  occasion  is,  however,  exceptional. 
The  subject  is  important  in  itself,  and  it  assiunes  increasing  interest  at  the 
moment  when  we  begin  to  prepare  for  another  decennial  census.    The 


errors  of  the  last  one,  however  few  they  may  be,  and  trifling  when  compared 
with  its  general  importance,  should  be  rectified ;  so  that  with  the  growth  of 
experience,  the  statements  may  become  more  and  more  reliable.  Besides,  I 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject ;  I  have  been  identified  with  it  in 
some  respects ;  and  I  have  had  attributed  to  me  the  merit  of  certain  cal- 
culations to  which  I  can  lay  no  claim.  An  investigation  like  the  present 
appears  suited  for  a  Statistical  Society,  or  for  the  Statistical  section  of 
a  large  Society ;  and  as  that  subject  is  embraced  in  the  literaiy  section 
of  our  own,  it  is  quite  in  place  here. 

One  of  the  first  attempts,  if  not  the  very  first,  at  an  Ecclesiastical  census, 
was  made  in  Ireland  in  1834.  The  duty  was  entrusted  to  the  CommissionerB 
of  Public  Instruction;  who  instead  of  employing  Gfovemment  offidalSi 
procured  the  details  in  general  from  private  persons,  and  these  were  after- 
wards corrected  by  suitable  checks.  The  gross  population,  for  example, 
not  only  in  the  whole  country,  but  in  sections  such  as  counties,  dioceses, 
and  parishes,  harmonised  with  what  might  have  been  expected  from  adding 
the  natural  increase  to  the  numbers  for  1831 ;  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
timity  occurred  of  comparing  the  results  with  those  which  had  been 
reached  by  other  means,  the  discrepancy  was  veiy  small.* 

That  census,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  religiow  worship.  It 
classified  the  population  according  to  the  creed  which  each  person  professed ; 
and  thus  it  reached  directly  a  result  which  we  seek  to  reach  indirectly  from 
the  ecclesiastical  census  of  1851.  That  of  1851,  on  the  contrary,  reached 
directly  a  result  which  could  only  be  derived  from  the  first  census  by 
estimate  and  calculation;  but  both  are  important,  and  we  cannot  well 
dispense  with  either  aspect  of  the  whole  question. 

Several  years  ago,  I  made  some  important  analyses  of  a  portion  of  the 

Irish  census ;  and  from  the  paper  on  the  subject,  published  in  1859,  the 

following  extract  is  taken. 

'*  Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  Census,  there  was  no  reliable  infor- 
mation respectinff  tne  relative  strength  of  religious  parties ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  saw  the  Hght,  an  outcry  was  raised  by  each  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  community,  impugning  its  accuracy.  The  membera  of  the  Established 
**  Church  declared  that  they  were  numerically  much  stronger  than  they  were 
**  represented  to  be ;  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to 
'*  the  enumerators  intentional  inaccuracy ;  the  Presbyterians  asserted  that 
their  relative  importance  was  not  sufficiently  recognised ;  and  the  other 
Protestant  Dissenters  (many  of  whom  were  not  exclusively  so,  but  nominal 
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•  First  and  Second  Beports  of  the  CommiBsionen  of  Pablio  Instractlon,  Ireland, 
presented  to  Parliament,  1885. 
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'*  Ghurdmieii  or  Presbyterians  still,)  complained  that  they  were  entirely 
*'  ignored.  To  impartial  judges,  this  concurrence  of  dissatisfaction  is  strong 
'*  evidence  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  Census.  Many  previous 
'*  statements,  made  mthout  authority  and  occasionally  in  defiance  of  it» 
'*  were  here  contradicted ;  and  men  are  slow  to  perceive  their  own  errors-^ 
**  slower  still  to  acknowledge  them."')' 

In  1851,  a  "  Census  of  Religious  Worship  "  was  compiled  for  each  of  the 
two  sections  of  Great  Britain.  That  for  Scotland  was  published  separately, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  period  after  the  receipt  of  tJie  detailed  infor- 
mation. It  had  been  anxiously  looked  for :  and  was  therefore  issued  with 
somewhat  less  care  than  was  bestowed  on  the  publication  for  South  Britain.! 
The  Census  of  Religious  Worship  for  England  and  Wales  naturally 
attracted  much  attention ;  and  very  different  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
it  by  different  sections  of  the  community.  It  is  to  this  publication  that  I 
now  purpose  to  allude  exclusively. 

II. — Modes  of  Ascebtainino  the  Rjelioious  Elehektb  of 

THE  PoPUIATION. 

The  Census  just  alluded  to  is  in  some  respects  the  end  aimed  at ;  but 
in  other  respects  it  is  only  means  to  an  end.  It  affords  us  a  clue  by  which 
other  facts  of  importance  may  be  arrived  at;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  analysis  of  the  population  into  its  constituent 
elements,  on  the  ground  of  creed.  We  cannot  ascertain  all  that  we  wish  to 
know,  or  all  that  is  perhaps  desirable  to  be  known ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
information  lies  on  the  surface,  and  much  more  may  be  reached  by  legitimate 
inference  from  the  data  placed  before  us  in  the  tables. 

1.  Ettmatefrom  Places  of  Wcrship, 

Before  1851,  we  possessed  only  rude  approximations  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  zeligious  bodies ;  and  one  of  the  facts  from  which  people  most 

*  Ubter  Journal  of  Archeology,  for  April,  1800. 
The  general  result  was  the  following  :-* 

Pyu«RB.        Pm  GnrtAQi. 

Members  of  the  EsUbliflhed  Church    853,160  or    10^26 

Bomui  Catholics    6,436,060  „     80-215 

Presbyterians 648,068  „       8-840 

Other  Pinotestant  Dissenters 21,883  „        *d76 

7,054,160     „     100 

During  twenty-six  years,  the  absolute  numbers  have  diminished,  and  Ihe  rolativs 
proportions  have  greatly  altered.  But  in  the  absence  of  official  information,  it  would  b« 
vnsafe  to  guess  to  what  extent. 

f  See  Appendix  A. 


oommonlj  reasoned,  was   the  number   of  religious   edifices   supported 

respectdvelj,  by  the  Established  Church  and  by  Non-established  Churches. 

Now,  in  1851,  there  were  the  following— 

Places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Established 

Church 14,077 

Do.  do.  all  other  bodies...     20,890 

If  we  had  only  this  fact  from  which  to  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  are  only  as  7  to  10,  when  compared 
with  all  other  religious  communities ;  but  this  conclusion  is  modified  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  capacity  of  the  buildings,  or  the  accommodation 
for  worshippers  which  they  severally  afford.    Thus, — 

Number.  Sittings.  Average. 

Churches  14.077  6,317,916  377 

Chapels 20,390  4,894,648  240 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  20,390  chapels  are  equivalent  to  only  12,983 

churches;  assuming  for  the  moment,  that  in  all  other  respects  they  are' 
alike. 

But  a  further  modification  is  necessary.  Of  the  churches,  13,864  are 
separate  buildings,  and  only  223  (H  P^r  cent.)  buildings  of  a  different 
class ;  so  that  with  few  exceptions,  they  possess  permanence  of  character, 
being  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  objects  for  ever.  Of  the  chapels,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  3286  (16  per  cent)  not  separate  buildings;  and  if  we 
reduce  the  numbers  already  attained,  for  this  second  reason,  we  have  the 
following  :— 

Actual  Eqnivalent 

ChoTchea.  Churches. 

14,077  12,983 

Deduct 223  2,079      (16  per  cent) 

13,864  10,904 

This  still  assumes,  that  in  all  remaining  respects  the  two  classes  of 
buildings  are  equal.  But  what  if  the  one  be  permanently,  and  exclusiyely, 
and  systematically  devoted  to  religious  objects,  while  many  of  the  others 
are  only  temporarily  or  occasionally  so,  or  in  alternation  with  other  uses. 
This  is  actually  the  case.  In  1861  the  benefices*  in  England  and  Wales 
were  nearly  12,000  in  number,  each  of  which  had  its  Incumbent,  with 
clerical  and  lay  assistance,  in  almost  all  the  larger  and  more  populous 

*  In  1858  there  were  ld,002  benefices  in  England  and  Wales;  bat  a  benefice  oftea 
contains  two  or  three  consecrated  churches,  independent  of  incipient  congregations  in 
school-rooms  and  other  buildings. 


parishes  and  districts.  But,  for  the  20,890  chapels  belonging  to  other  com- 
mnnions,  we  find  in  the  census  returns  only  8696*  professional  dissenting 
ministers.  This  is  betjnreen  a  third  and  a  half  as  compared  with  the  niunber 
of  chapels ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  many  of  the  latter  must  be 
only  preaching  stations,  served  by  pious  and  worthy  laymen,  who  are  engaged 
in  secular  occupations  during  the  week.  Not  only  pastoral  and  missionary 
duties,  therefore,  are  oat  of  the  question;  even  efficient  congregational 
superintendence  is  morally  impossible. 

The  extent  to  which  mere  preaching  stations  are  multiplied,  as  compared 
with  bond  fide  chapels,  may  be  learned  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Baines  before  a  selectf  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His- returns 
shew  that  of  19,481  places  of  worship,  belonging  exclusively  to  *'  the  three 
"  denominations,**!  so  many  as  7,473  (39  per  cent.)  are  mere  temporaiy 
preaching  stations.  This  last  fact  may  be  Ulustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
town  of  Liverpool.  In  1851,  there  were  99  chapels  returned  in  the  census, 
as  within  the  borough,  not  connected  with  either  the  Established  Church  or 
the  Roman  Catholic  body ; — ^yet  firom  the  Directoiy  for  the  same  year,  not 
more  than  60  appear  to  have  had  definite  ministers  connected  with  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  These  facts  are  suffi« 
dent  to  show  that  any  estimate  of  the  relative  numbers  of  members, 
founded  on  a  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  religions  edifices,  is  fallacious 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Irish  census  of  1834, 
which  showed  a  totally  different  per-centage§  of  members  and  of  places  of 

*  This  inelndeB  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  As  the  statement  has  been 
called  in  question,  I  give  the  complete  analysis  firom  the  Second  Part  of  the  Census  for 
1851.  The  figures  may  be  found  in  vol.  i  of  **  Ages,  CivU  Condition,  Occupations,  ftc." 
pp.  ocxriii,  ccziz,  coxzii. 


Clergymen  and/ 

Ministers  in  Gt   j,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  gg  ^^^ 


Clergymen 17,820 

Protestant  Ministers  6,405) 
Prieste  and  other  Be-  V  8,606 

ligioos  Teachers..  3,301  j 


Britain  and  the 
Islands   of  the"] 

British    Seas,    (Scothmd   8,813 

80,047        Vlslands  in  Brit.  Seas . .      310 

f  On  Church  Bates,  1851,  p.  485. 

I  Independents,  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

MucBBu.  Tlxcm  Of  WoMBcr* 

I  Established  Church 10*736  84 

Boman  Catholics 80*315  47 

Presbyterians    8-840  10 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters ....        *375  3 

It  is  obvions  Uiat  nearly  all  the  Chapels  of  the  last  class  were  merely  preaching  stations. 


worship.*  The  Presbyterian  body  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  two  seta 
of  figures  approximated ;  and  the  &ct  is  explained  by  their  local  concen- 
tration. So  many  as  57  per  cent,  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  and 
41  per  cent,  of  their  places  of  worship,  were  then  situated  in  the  two 
comities  adjacent  to  Scotland,  viz.,  Down  and  Antrim. 

2.  Bate  of  Increase. 

In  the  returns  for  1851,  the  existing  chmfches  and  chapels  which  had 
been  erected  previous  to  1801  were  separated  from  others  of  subsequent 
erection ;  and  the  number  added  during  each  decennial  period  for  half  a 
century  was  easily  recorded.  [The  table  of  churches  alone  will  be  found 
in  the  Report,  page  xl. ;  and  that  for  the  churches  and  chapels  jointly  at 
page  cxxxi] 

Looking  only  at  the  facts  which  such  a  table  records,  and  assuming  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  sets  of  buildings  to  be  identical,  it  would  follow 
that  the  increase  of  Protestant  Dissenting  chapels,  during  the  present 
century,  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  churches. 

But  here,  as  before,  a  modifying  fact  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  a  church  is  a  permanent  erection,  for  the 
people  of  a  fixed  locality,  whoeyer  they  may  be.  It  thus  bears  a  relation 
to  a  certain  limited  space,  whether  that  be  densely  or  sparsely  inhabited,  or 
whether  by  rich  or  by  poor.  A  chapel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  related  to  the 
congregation;  and  changes  its  sitef  as  the  members  change  their  residences. 
Liverpool  again  furnishes  a  ready  illustration.  I  have  shown  elsewhere,^ 
that  9  dissenting  chapels  have  occupied  86  different  sites;  gradually 
receding  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  towards  the  residences  of  the 
more  wealthy  in  the  outskirts.    Thus,  the  congregation  which  established 

^  Bee  also  Analysia  of  the  Scottisli  Cenras.    Appendix  A. 

f  "When  the  middle  classes  and  well-to-do  people  who  have  heen  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  chapel,  go  away  into  the  country,  as  to  some  snborban  residence,  it  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  conrse  that  the  seat-rents  fiul,  and  another  chapel  is  erected  in  a 
snbnrban  district,  and  the  congregation  is  transferred,  and  the  chapel  ceases  to  be 
ocoapied  as  it  was  formerly."— i2«v.  Oeor§e  (Mome,  (  Wetleyan  Minuter,)  Lordt^ 
JReport  on  Church  Bafet,  Question  1775.  '*  The  necessarily  self-supporting  character  of 
all  the  institutions  founded  by  Dissenters  renders  it,  in  their  case,  almost  indispensable 
to  make  the  erection  of  a  chapel  dependent  on  the  prospect  of  an  adequate  pecuniary 
return.  Hence,  though  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  bodies  hare  established  recently 
their  '  Chapel  Building  Societies,'  the  operation  of  these  central  boards  is  pntcticaUy 
limited,  if  not  by  an  actual  local  demand,  yet  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  local  sympathy 
among  the  middle  classes.** — Mann, — Cennu  Report,  page  cxxx,  n. 

}  Condition  of  Liverpool  Religions  and  Social,  p.  13. 


itself  in  Key  Street  in  1707,  removed  to  Paradise  Street,  more  than  half 
a  mile  distant  by  the  nearest  route,  in  1791 ;  and  again  in  1849,  it  removed 
to  Hope  Street,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther ;  without  adding  a  single 
sitting  to  the  accommodation  in  142  years.  Now,  if  we  subtract  the  first 
dates  of  these  nine  chapels  from  the  last  dates,  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
684  years,  or  an  average  of  65 ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  represented  in 
the  census  returns  as  founded  65  years  later  than  the  date  at  which  their 
respective  congregations  were  formed.  Six  of  them  were  erected  previous 
to  1801,  and  three  had  taken  up  a  second  position  before  that  date ;  yet 
five  of  them  are  represented  as  having  been  built  or  appropriated,  at  an 
average  of  only  twenty  years  before  the  census ! 

Let  us  suppose,  what  is  not  very  £eu:  from  the  truth,  that  every  chapel 
which  was  erected  in  Liverpool  previous  to  1801  will  be  sold  and  replaced 
previous  to  1861 ;  it  would  then  appear  from  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
census  report,  (1)  that  there  were  no  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  town 
before  the  present  century,  and  (2)  that  the  lai^e  majority  of  their  congre- 
gations had  been  created  within  the  last  thirty  years.  This  is  a  reductio 
ad  dbsurduM,  and  shows  how  valueless  are  the  arguments  founded  on  the 
mere  dates  of  erection.* 

A  similar  illustration  is  found  in  Nottingham.  **  From  Mr.  Wylie's 
''local  histoiy,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  29  meeting-houses  returned  to 
''the  census  office,  only  six  dated  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
*'  present  century.  In  other  words,  dissent  in  Nottingham,  on  Mr.  Mann's 
hypothesis,  all  but  quintupled  itself  during  the  50  years.  In  point  of 
bet,  however,  there  were  not  six,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  dissenting 


•  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Mann  to  state  that  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  objections 
mged  here,  and  that  he  ga?e  the  principle  merely  for  what  it  was  worth,  or  by  way  of  a 
fint  approximation.  He  says,  "  for  several  reasons,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  source,  must  be  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  hazard.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
&ets  relate  entirely  to  existing  buildings,  there  is  no  account  of  those  which  may  have 
been  in  existence  in  former  times  and  since  abandoned.  In  the  second  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  oversight  in  the  framing  of  the  question,  several  places  (parts  of 
buildings)  erected  in  former  years,  but  only  latterly  employed  for  religious  services, 
have  been  returned  with  the  earlier  date.  And  thirdly,  widi  respect  to  as  many  as  4,546 
(out  of  the  84,407,)  no  date  whatever  is  inserted  in  the  returns." — Report^  page  cxxxi. 
This  is  speaking  with  great  caution :  and  if  these  friots  had  been  borne  in  mind,  ^e  writer 
would  have  been  spared  some  of  the  censure  which  he  has  received.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  others  accept  the  principle  without  modification,  and  as  a  latt  approximate 
result — See  "  The  Truih  about  Church  Extension;  an  Exposure  of  Fallacies  and  Mis- 
statements  contained  in  the  Censuf  Reports" — London,  Bkeffington,  1857. 
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"  congregations  in  1801,  and  probably  several  more  'whose  memorial  has 
"  *  perished  with  them.*  "* 

Since  1851,  however,  when  the  census  was  taken,  and  since  the  close  of 
1853  when  it  was  published,  a  very  valuable  document  has  been  printed ; 
viz.,  a  Parliamentary  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1855,  showing  the 
number  of  places  of  worship  licensed  under  the  Toleration  Act.  It  brings 
us  a  step  nearer  the  truth ;  and  demonstrates  that  though  the  efforts  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  have  been  veiy  great,  and  their  pecuniaiy  sacrifices 
large,  their  numbers  were  not  so  small  in  1800  and  1801,  nor  has  their 
progress  been  so  rapid  since  that  time,  as  Mr.  Mann's  arrangement  of 
figures  would  suggest.  From  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  places 
licensed,  with  the  number  of  existing  buildings  returned  to  Mr.  Mann  as 
opened  in  each  decennialf  period,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled^ : — 

Ten  years  ending  Places  licensed.  StiU  in  existence. 

1810 5,460  1,169        or  21  per  cent. 

18a0 10,161  1,905        or  18      „ 

1830 10,585  2.865        or  27      „       ^ 

1840 7,422  4,199        or  56      „ 

1850 5,810  4,897        or  75      „ 

89,438  14,535 

Thus,  while  the  erection  of  chapels  has  been  rapid,  the  desertion  of  the 
less  desirable  ones  has  been  rapid  also.  With  the  additional  light  which  the 
last  named  document  has  thrown  on  the  subject,  an  elaborate  analysis  has 
been  made  of  the  actual  increase  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  show  the  fallacy  which 
is  inseparable  firom  such  a  partial  statement  of  hcta. 

8.  Education, 
The  question  of  Schools  is  similar  to  that  of  Churches  and  Chapels ; 
and  is  collateral  with  it  It  appears  from  the  Census  of  Education  for 
England  and  Wales,  that  83  per  cent,  of  the  daily  schools  of  the  country 
are  supported  by  the  Established  Church,  and  only  17  per  cent,  by  all 
others ;  but  we  may  not  infer  from  this  that  the  Church  possesses  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  community  and  all  other  communions  less  than 

•  The  Troth  about  Church  Extension,  p.  10. 

f  In  the  two  documents  the  decennial  periods  do  not  quite  tally,  the  Census  reckon- 
ing 1801>'11-'21,  &c.,  and  the  Betum  l8rK)-'10-'20,  Sso.  But  as  they  are  for  equal 
poriods  coinciding  in  the  main,  the  result  would  not  be  materially  affected. 

I  The  Truth  about  Church  Extension,  p.  10. 
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one-fifth.  In  the  matter  of  Sandaj  Schools,  the  case  is  altered ;  for  only 
44  per  cent,  or  less  than  the  half,  belong  to  the  Chorch,  and  56  per  cent, 
to  alP  others.*  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  Charch,  being 
more  permanent  and  systematic,  considers  a  set  of  dailj  schools  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  whereas,  those  whose 
Tory  congregations  are  temporary  rarely  think  of  daily  schools  at  all,  but 
give  their  strength  to  Sunday  schools. 

A  descent  from  the  yague  comparison  of  churches  and  chapels  to  the 
more  accurate  yet  still  imperfect  one  of  the  sittings  contained  in  them, 
suggests  a  somewhat  similar  transition  from  schools  to  scholars.  Here, 
however,  the  difference  is  not  yery  great  The  Established  Church 
educates  78  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  week  days ;  but,  though  there  is 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  taught  on  Sundays,  she  educates  only  88 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.f  The  explanation  is,  that  other  rehgious  bodies 
receiye  an  accession  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  Sunday  school 
pupils  who  are  not  at  the  school  during  the  week.  Many  of  these  are 
taught  not  in  school-rooms  but  in  chapels  ;l  and  thus  the  proportions  are 
altered.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
relative  strength  of  religious  bodies,  from  an  examination  of  schools  and 
education  alone. 

4.  Marriages, 

The  inference  from  the  returns  of  the  RegistrBr  Greneral  on  Marriages, 
is  equally  deceptive,  when  taken  by  itself.  It  appears  that  at  present  nearly 
fiye  out  of  six,  or  more  accurately  82  per  cent,  are  performed  in  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  of  the  land,  while  18  per  cent,  are  performed  elsewhere; 
but  it  cannot  follow  that  five§  persons  in  every  six  are  members  of  the 

•.  *  fieport  of  Census  of  Education,  p.  liii.    f  lb.,  p.  Ixxvii. 

I  Of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  Schools,  1,811  or  18  per  cent  are  held  in  places 
of  worship ;  and  of  Dissenters'  Sunday  Schools,  7,731  or  &i  per  cent    Beport,  p.  Ixzix. 

I  The  following  is  an  Analysis  of  the  marriages  performed  during  serenteen  years, 
(1841-57  inclusive)  shewing  both  the  actual  numbers  and  the  per  centages.  It  is  taken 
from  the  '*  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar  Qeneral,*'  p.  iiL : — 

Paa  Obmt. 

/Established  Church 3,143,004=87.04 

/  Roman  Catholics 84,766=  8.44 


Total  Marriages, 
9,463,379 


Otherwise, 

810,318 

1(13.06  i^ct.) 


Protestant  Dissenters   186,236=  5.53 

Quakers 1,022=    .04 

Jews 8,704=    .16 

iRegistnur's  Office 98,405=  8.70 
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National  Church.  Several  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  the  preference 
which  is  given  to  the  Church  in  such  matters,  even  by  persons  not  of  its 
communion,  though  every  difficulty  which  had  formerly  existed,  disappeared 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1857.  The  RegistFar-General  remarics,  *'  no  one  has 
**now  any  just  ground  of  complaint;  and  the  181,081  maniages  in  the 
"  National  Church  [1857]  were  performed  by  no  unwilling  conformists  to 
"  her  rites."* 

5.  Number  qf  SiUinga, 

This  salgect  has  been  noticed  incidentally  in  treating  of  Places  of 
Worship ;  but  it  may  be  directly  referred  to,  and  placed  in  a  new  light 
in  a  few  words.  Suppose  that  there  are  1000  sittings  in  one  or  more 
places  of  worship,  and  that  the  following  veiy  common  fieu^ts  exist  at  the 
same  time.  (1.)  The  congregation  has  been  divided  once,  perhaps  twice, 
so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  sittings  can  ever  be  occupied  at  the 
same  time ;  (2)  there  is  no  stated  minister,  nor  is  there  moral  certainty  that 
a  regular  minister  will  officiate  on  any  given  Sunday ;  and  (8)  the  chapel 
or  chapels  cannot  be  opened  to  the  poor,  (being  private  property,)  and  they 
are  more  or  less  out  of  repair.  It  is  clear  that  the  1000  sittings  would  not 
be  worth  100  in  such  circumstances,  if  the  latter  be  available,  comfortable, 
and  connected  with  regular  and  suitable  worship,  as  well  as  with  pastoral 
duty.  One  sometimes  finds  the  nominal  accommodation  exceeded  by  the 
actual  attendance, — as  when  1800  worshippers  are  collected  in  a  building 
intended  for  1200, — but  this  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  case. 

6.  Numb&r  qf  Ministeri. 

The  circumstances  of  the  various  religious  denominations  are  widely 
different ;  and  each  in  turn  exhibits  a  deficiency  and  a  redundancy.  For 
example,  the  Established  Church  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Eastern  and  Midland  shires  of  England,  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Free  Eirk  in  certain  dis- 
tzicts  of  the  Highlands,  must  all  maintain  ministers  at  points  where  each  is 
represented  by  only  a  few  families.  In  the  crowded  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  supply  is  wholly  inadequate;  one  minister  having  thousands 
assigned  to  him  when  he  could  only  do  justice  to  as  many  hundreds. 
Again,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  have  a  larger  number  of 
duties  to  perform,— during  the  week  as  weU  as  on  Sunday,  in  the  house  as 

*  Twentieth  Aniuuil  Report,  p.  i?. 
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well  as  in  the  Church,  and  to  the  mhabitants  of  a  fixed  area  as  well  as  to  a 
mere  congregation,— and  therefore  in  all  the  larger  cures  the  presence  of 
two  ministeiB  is  indispensable.  Hence  it  appears  that  while  one  Chtirch 
addresses  herself  to  aU  the  people,  while  another  stretches  her  ministers  over 
the  land  for  little  more  than  half  a  million  of  souls,  and  while  others  again 
xeoognise  few  beyond  the  limits  of  their  congregations,  no  safe  inference  can 
be  drawn  respecting  the  number  of  adherents  from  the  number  of  ministers 
of  religion. 

III. — Mb.  Makn's  Mode  of  CALcuLATma. 

While  the  modes  of  calculation  just  noticed  have  been  adopted  by  inter- 
ested persons  throughout  the  countiy,— each  selecting  tbat  phase  of  the 
question  which  seemed  most  favourable  to  himself, — he  whose  authority  is 
so  frequently  quoted  and  whose  name  is  so  well  known,  has  adopted  a 
totally  different  plan.  It  is  one  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  inquiiy 
which  he  was  authorised  to  make,  for  it  has  direct  reference  to  "  religious 
worship."  Accordingly,  no  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  aU  the  people,  as  in 
Ireland ;  some  of  whom,  having  had  no  creed  for  ages,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  discoyer  their  parental*  or  ancestral  leanings.  Nor  is  any  notice 
taken  of  the  different  meaning  which  two  sets  of  Christians  attach  to  the 
word  "  member ;"  some  Churches  meaning  by  it  a  person  baptized  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  them,  and  who  has  taken  no  opposiug  step  afterwards, 
and  others  again  understanding  by  it,  one  who  is  an  adult,  and  a  voluntary 
communicant.  Mr.  Mann's  attempt  is  merely  to  reach  the  number  of  those 
who  are  actually  church-goiag  or  chapel^ing;  and  to  apportion  them 
among  the  leading  religious  communities.  In  stating  his  views,  I  shall 
only  venture  to  alter  slightly  one  term,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  greater 
explicitness. 

In  the  Census  Tables,  the  number  of  Attendants  is  given,t  in  connexion 
with  each  of  the  religious  bodies  in  the  countiy,  for  Morning,  Afternoon, 

•  Previous  to  1850,  I  analysed  a  popalation  of  nearly  24,000  by  a  house- to-house 
visitation,  and  numerous  personal  inquiries  from  the  people  themselves.  "  In  many 
cases,  it  was  so  long  since  fEunilies  had  been  conventionally  classed  with  any  body  of 
ChristiaDS  that  they  actually  did  not  know  what  to  call  themselves.  Their  parents  had 
been  no  better ;  '  they  went  just  nowhere  Sir,'  or  to  'no  place  in  particular,'  or  to  *  any 
place  [Church  or  Chapel]  convenient.'  In  ascending  to  the  four  grandfathers  and  four 
grandmothers  (when  they  knew  them,)  of  husband  and  wife,  one  at  least  was  generally 
found  who  had  acknowledged  a  connexion  with  some  class  of  Christians." — Jlft«tio7i«  ai 
Some,  or  a  CUr^maiC$  Account  qf  a  Poriion  qf  ths  Town  of  Liverpool,  1860. 

f  Census,  Table  A  and  Supplement  I. 


Id 

and  Eyening  services  respecdvelj.  In  a  subsequent  statement,  the  Attend' 
anees  are  giYon,*  put  in  at  all  the  churches  and  at  each  set  of  chapels.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  migority  of  persons  attended  only  once  on  the  Sunday 
on  which  the  census  was  taken,  but  many  attended  tvnee,  and  a  few  thrM 
times.  The  sum  of  the  attendants,  therefore,  gives  us  the  attendancM. 
The  following  table  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Census  Volume,  is  con- 
densed from  it  by  Mr.  Mann  himself  f : — 


ATTENDANTS. 

Attf^ndmci^ff. 

MOBHnro. 

ATTEBNOOH. 

BTBNIirO. 

Church  of  England. 

lD(limen<leitto 

2,541,244 
524,612 
860306 
707,921 
252,783 
260,116 

1,890,764 
232,285 
224,268 
645,895 
58,967 
136,956 

860,543 
457,162 
345,116 
1,058,537 
76,880 
261,211 

5,292,551 
1.214.059 

BaptUts    

930,190 

2,417,858 

883,630 

658,283 

Wesleyan}  Methodists,  •• , 
Boman  Catholics. ....... 

All  Others 

4,647,482 

3,184,135 

3,064,440 

10,896,006 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  each  person  had  attended  service  only  once 
during  the  Sunday  nearly  eleven  millions  would  have  been  present  at 
church  or  chapel ;  that  is  to  say,  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  entire  oomma- 
nity.§  This  however  was  not  the  case ;  the  **  individual  persons,"  as  Mr. 
Mann  chills  them,  were  not  nearly  so  numerous.  Suppose  we  call  them,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  Attend^rs,  the  question  arises  how  many  in  number 
were  they  ?  It  is  important  to  answer  this  distinctly ;  as  the  number  so 
found  is  a  step  by  which  we  reach  that  of  the  entire  worshipping  com* 
mnnity. 

1.  Attenders,  or  separate  Worshippers  on  one  Sunday. 

In  the  Census  Beport  (page  cliii  and  note)  Mr.  Mann  points  out  four 


•  Supplement  II  to  Table  A. 

t  Joomal  of  the  Statbtioal  Society,  yol.  zyiii.,  p.  151. 

{  This  does  not  inelnde  Calvinistlo  Methodists,  who  are  incloded  under  *<  AU  otheKs." 

I  It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  is  a  flur  proportion  of  the  people  who  are  able  to 
worship  at  some  period  of  the  day. 
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modes'^  of  aniying  at  the  number  of  "  individual  persons"  present  at  any 

church  or  chapel  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1851.    They  are  not  very  different 

in  their  reetdts,  bnt  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  one  mentioned  in 

the  iexti  and  which  follows  here.     The  following  quotation  is  from  a  paper 

to  be  described  hereafter : — 

"  The  plan  adopted  in  the  Census  Beport  was  as  follows : — First,  the 
''  numbers  attending  morning  service  were  taken  as  a  basis,  since  it  was 
**  dear  that  they  were  all  separate  individuals  who  could  not  yet  have  at- 
*'  tended  twice ;  then  it  was  asked  how  many  of  the  afternoon  attendants 
**  ware  not  present  anywhere  at  the  morning  service,  and  ought  therefore  to 
**  be  added  as  fresh  worshippers  ?  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  half  of  them 
*'  were  thus  additional.  lEinally,  a  similar  question  was  put  concerning  the 
**  evening  attendants,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  third  of  them  had  not 
**  attended  anywhere,  at  either  of  the  previous  services,  and  ought  therefore 
"  to  be  considered  as  a  further  addition  of  new  worshippers." 

This  is  so  clearly  stated,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  one  or  two  illus- 
trations, and  then  to  give  the  result  in  tabular  form.  Referring  to  the 
former  table  of  Attendants,  neglecting  altogether  the  Attendan«M,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  following  the  formula  just  quoted  we 
discoYer  the  following  number  of  Attend^rs. 

Mom.  After.  Even. 

Church  of  England...  a,541,244+^^??^+?55^=3.773,474 

Eoman  CaihoKcs 262,783+     5|??Z+J[?|?2=   306,393 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others,  and  preserving  the  six 
classes  already  given,  we  have  the  following : 

Attendert  or  **  Individiial  PersoW 

Church  of  England 3,773,474 

Independents 793,142 

Baptists  687,978 

Wesleyan  Methodists 1,385,872 

Boman  CathoHcs 305,393 

All  others    415,664 

7,261,023t 


7,771,774 


*  The  plans  are  the  foUowing :—  bmi7x,tc. 

(1)  Morning  +  |  Afternoon  +  |  Evening,    =      7,261,033 

(3)  The  minimnm  limit  is  4,647,482  for  all  these  attended) 

in  the  morning :  and  the  mazimnm  one  is  10,896,066, 
for  there  were  no  more  attendances  pat  in.      The 

mean  of  theee  is • . . . .  ^ 

(8)  For  the  attenden  take  two-thirds  of  the  attendoncet 7,264,044 

(4)  To  the  number  at  the  best  attended  service  add  one-third.  •  8,476,693 

This  last  is  subject  to  an  important  dedaction ;  for,  so  many  as  9,915  plaoes  of  worship 
had  only  one  service. 

t  This  amounts  to  only  401  of  the  gross  population  instead  of  70  per  cent. 
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We  may  here  pause,  before  taking  the  next  step,  and  consider  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  principle  of  this  calculation.  Th^ 
are  not  numerous,  nor  have  they  been  forcibly  put  forward ;  indeed  the 
general  coincidence  of  the  result  in  this  case,  with  that  which  would  follow 
from  each  of  the  other  plans,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  its  faimeas  and 
general  accuracy. 

Ohj.  (1.)  After  all,  this  is  only  an  estimate;  why  then  is  it  placed  side 
by  side  with  ascertained  facts,  like  the  numbers  in  the  Census  Tables? — 
Ana.  We  are  in  search  of  more  accurate  details,  instead  of  less  accurate 
details ;  we  seek  more  reliable  information  instead  of  less  reliable ;  and  a 
close  approximation  to  the  truth  instead  of  a  wide  approximation.  The 
accuracy  is  a  question  of  degree,  since  absolute  perfection  is  unattainable. 
It  may  often  suffice  to  say  in  general  terms,  that  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  three  times  the  length  of  its  diameter ;  but  it  would  not  suit  to 
accept  this  as  the  basis  of  mathematical  reasoning,  or  of  calculations  in 
science  or  the  arts.  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  modes  of  calculation 
already  examined  possesses  advantages.  It  serves  as  a  hint  to  those  who 
require  only  a  general  idea,  and  properly  understood  it  is  corroborative  and 
corrective.  Besides,  the  "  Census  of  Religious  Worship  '*  is  itself  only  an 
approximation,  very  few  of  those  who  sent  in  returns  having  carefully 
reckoned  those  present  at  any  particular  service.  Certain  defects  are 
admitted  on  almost  eveiy  page  of  the  Tables,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
remedy  them  by  "  estimates,"  that  is  by  averages.  Yet  after  all,  we  know 
that  in  many  instances  we  are  still  wide  of  the  truth.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  reject  all  estimates,  the  book  is  of  no  practical  value  whatever ;  but  if 
we  are  to  eliminate  all  known  causes  of  error  in  order  to  see  the  truth 
more  clearly,  the  plan  adopted  possesses  many  recommendations. 

Obj.  (2).  Mr.  Mann  says  "  it  will  be  evident  that  this  computation 
'*  mainly  rests  upon  conjecture ;  and  any  one,  of  course,  is  at  liberty  to  make 
**  a  different  conjecture,  and  to  assume  that  the  number  of  new  worshippera 
**  at  the  afternoon  and  evening  services,  is  likely  to  have  been  more  or  less 
"  than  a  half  and  a  third  respectively,  and  also  that  the  proportion  may  have 
**  varied,  (as  no  doubt  to  some  extent  it  did),  in  various  religious  bodies.** 
Here  then  is  an  acknowledgment  of  incorrectness ;  and  no  doubt  other 
persons  will  make  conjectures  differing  from  this  one. — Ans.  Mr.  Mann 
also  says,  after  the  C-ensus  Report  had  been  before  the  public  a  year  and 
a  half,  '*  while  anxious  to  allow  the  possibility  of  error,  I  have  yet  suffi- 
**  cient  confidence  in  the  probable  correctness  of  the  estimate  to  venture  to 
''  reproduce  the  principal  results."  Besides,  there  is  not  an  acknowledgment 
of  incorrectness  but  of  vnperfeciion,  such  as  one  sees  in  a  vanishing  fraction 
or  a  circulating  decimal. 

Ohj,  (d.)  The  momiug  attendance  should  not  be  taken  as  a  basis ;  for 
among  the  Methodists  both  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic,  the  evening  atten- 
dance is  larger  than  either  of  the  others. — Ans,  Some  one  service  must 
be  taken  as  the  basis,  and  in  all  England  and  Wales  the  attendance  is 
decidedly  largest  in  the  morning.    Besides,  in  mial  families,  this  is  not 
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only  the  best  attended  service,  but  often  the  only  one»  while  even  where 
there  is  an  afternoon  or  evening  service,  it  possesses  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  an  extra  one.  The  morning  service  may  be  said  to  be  the 
service  of  necessity,  the  afternoon  service  that  of  convenience^  and  the 
evening  one  that  of  devotion.  Further,  it  is  well-known  that  many  who 
attend  the  service  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  morning,  consider 
themselves  so  far  freed  in  action,  that  they  attend  at  a  Methodist  chapel 
in  the  evening.  But  even  when  such  a  change  is  not  made,  a  cor- 
responding fact  occurs ; — in  the  poorer  portions  of  large  towns  the  evening 
congregation  in  the  Established  Churches,  is  generally  much  in  excess  of 
the  morning  congregation. 

2.  Entire  Worshipping  Community. 

One  step  only  of  the  process  is  wanting:  it  is  to  find  the  relation 
existing  between  the  attenders  on  any  one  Sunday,  and  the  entire  worship- 
ping community  who  get  their  turn  of  church  or  chapeL  It  is  self-evident 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  pious  and  worthy  people  in  the  whole  country, 
or  of  those  who  are  actual  worshippers,  can  be  present  at  public  worship 
on  any  one  Sunday.  Those  who  are  absent  include  the  young,  the  aged, 
the  sick,  persons  in  attendance  upon  these,  persons  engaged  in  lawful 
occupations  or  in  "  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,*'  travellers,  those  in 
charge  of  houses,  and  many  others  employed  in  the  discharge  of  domestic 
duties,  or  in  traffic  which  the  law  does  not  suppress.  It  is  calculated  in 
the  Census  Report  that  not  more  than  fifty-eight  sittings  are  required  at 
any  one  time  for  every  hundred  of  the  population ;  but  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  remaining  forty-two  persons  are  necessarily  home-heathen.  On  the  con-^ 
traiy,  many  of  them  show  their  religious  feeling  in  the  same  way  as  others 
do,  but  not  on  the  same  day.  An  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for 
those  who  are  bond  fide  worshippers,  but  who  were  absent  on  the  Census 
Sunday,  as  a  similar  number  would  be  absent  on  any  other  Sunday.  The 
question  simply  is, — what  allowance  ? 

This  part  of  the  calculation  was  given  by  Mr.  Mann  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  18th  December,  1854,  and  pub< 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  in  June,  1855.  He  estimates  that 
from  the  operation  of  all  the  causes  specified,  and  perhaps  of  others  not 
noticed,  there  are  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  many  worshippers  absent  as  present  on  any  given  Sunday.  In 
other  words,  that  of  the  entire  worshipping  community  in  these  two 
Churches  respectively,  fifty  per  cent,  are  present  at  some  one  or  more  of 


the  serrlcee,  and  the  remsining  fifty  par  cent,  at  other  cooTenieDt  times. 
Hence,  when  we  know  the  number  of  attend«T«,  or  "  hidiTidual  perBons  " 
present  on  one  Sunday,  we  require  only  to  doubU  it,  to  get  at  the  antira 
worshippiog  community.  Among  Froteebmt  Disseateis  tbe  attendance  is 
somewhat  better  than  this.  Saoh  reasone  as  the  following  may  be  assigned 
for  the  fact  :^1),  that  they  embrace  fewer  of  the  outcast  and  pauper  poor  ; 
(2),  that  with  them  mere  preaching  is  more  of  a  necessi^,  and  (3),  tliat 
there  is  a  greater  deftniteoess  and  positiveness  of  opinion  among  tlioee 
who  voluntarily  depart  from  what  is  usual.  Mr.  Mann  eetimates,  there- 
fore, that  of  every  hundred  chapel-going  Dissenters,  so  many  as  six^  are 
present  at  some  service  of  any  given  Sunday ;  ao  that  by  adding  tao-lhinit 
to  the  attend^rs  we  reach  the  entire  worshipping  community, 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  we  obtain  for  England  and  Wales*  tbe 
following  numbers,  which  are  easily  expreased  by  per-centages  at  the  same 
time  :— 

=  4S  per  cent. 

=    8t       ., 
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possible.    To  the  forty-two  per  cent,  of  her  ordfnaiy  church-going  m^ni' 
bers  she  is  Ministerial  and  to  the  twenty-five  Non-worshippers  she  is 

t 

Missionary ;  so  that  the  joint  area  of  her  operations  is  over  sixty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  more  than  twelve  millions  of  the  seventeen. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  problem  is  solved,  by  induction  from  the  best  facts 
which  we  possess,  and  by  a  cautious  and  patient  analysis  of  the  gross  num* 
bers  placed  before  us. 

The  objections  which  not  only  may  be  brought  against  these  figures, 
but  which  actually  have  been  brought^  admit  of  easy  reply.  They  may  be 
considered  here,  before  we  proceed  to  the  statement  of  additional  facts. 

Obj.  (i.)  After  all,  these  results  are  not  in  the  census;  why  lay  them 
before  the  public  at  all? — Ans.  The  suppressed  major  premiss  is  false, 
which  is,  in  effect,  that  no  information  respecting  such  numbers  is  of  value, 
except  that  which  is  found  in  the  official  publication.  Nor  is  the  minor 
premiss  true ;  for  though  the  entire  worshipping  community  is  not  found 
in  the  Census  of  Religious  Worship,  the  fact  from  which  it  immediately 
follows  is  there  stated  briefly.  The  one  premiss,  therefore,  being  Dalse  in 
principle,  and  the  oilier  being  partially  mlse  in  fact,  the  conclusion  which 
coustitates  the  gravamen  of  t^he  otgection  is  untenable. 

Obj.  (2.)  Well,  but  it  is  only  an  estimate, — Ans.  No ;  it  is  a  calculation 
founded  upon  the  best  evidence  in  our  possession.  In  value,  it  of  course 
falls  short  of  an  enumeration  of  individuals  on  the  ground  of  professed 
creed ;  but  it  excels  such  an  enumeration,  in  as  much  as  it  shows  some- 
thing of  the  firmness  with  which  certain  public  duties  of  religion  are  dis- 
charged by  the  masses  of  the  people.  And  no  other  calculation  which  has 
been  laid  before  the  public  has  made  allowance  for  a  greater  number  of 
disturbing  causes. 

Obj,  (3.)  There  is  nothing  official  about  it.  This  paper  was  read  before 
a  private  society,  as  an  individual  and  personal  BLCt^^Ans.  The  conclusion 
suggested  here  is  the  same,  that  therefore  the  calculations  are  of  less 
importance  than  is  supposed.  Now  (1)  the  separation  of  a  man  from 
office  is  happily  not  his  separation  from  qualifications,  and  from  the  fruits 
of  experience.  Mr.  Mann  was  selected  by  the  Registrar  General  to 
perform  a  certain  task,  avowedly  because  he  possessed  unusual  fit- 
ness for  it;  and  such  experience  as  he  gained  m  the  performance  he 
brought  to  the  subsequent  consideration  of  this  subject.  (2.)  lie  read 
his  paper  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  census,  and  corrected  it  for  the 
press  a  year  and  a  half  after.  (3.)  It  was  no  more  individual  or  personal 
than  the  whole  of  the  Census  Report,  which  was  the  product  of  a  single 
mind ;  and  (4)  it  wsb  not  addressed  ad  populum,  but  was  laid  before  that 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  members  are  specially  conversant 
with  such  inquiries.  It  is  nothing  to  say  of  such  an  objection  that  it  fails 
to  disturb  the  previous  conclusions ;  in  reality  it  serves  to  confirm  them, 
by  drawing  attention  to  points  of  interest  not  hitherto  noticed. 
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Obj.  (4.)  Admitting  that  the  number  of  attend^r^  is  correct  enoi^b,  the 
last  step  contains  an  erroneous  estimate.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there 
are  as  many  persons  absent  from  the  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
as  are  present  altogether ;  or  that  only  three-fifths  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
can  manage  to  hear  a  sermon  at  any  part  of  the  Sabbath.  Experience 
•shows  that  a  larger  proportion  are  present,  and  a  smaller  proportion  absent — 
Ans.  1.  Experience  shows  this  only  in  select  portions  of  society ^  as  among  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous.  In  certain  pious  families,  consisting  of  healthy 
adults,  it  is  possible  that  every  member  may  be  able  to  attend  on  some  portion 
of  every  Sunday,  but  in  the  great  majority,  this  is  not  possible ;  and  in  fami- 
lies which  are  not  pious  and  only  partially  intelligent,  even  the  desire  does  not 
exist.  2.  But  apart  from  the  partial  view  which  is  taken  in  this  objection,  the 
theory  when  carried  out  demonstrates  its  own  incorrectness.  Thus,  let  us 
suppose  that  of  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  actual  wor- 
shippers, not  60  but  60  per  cent,  are  present  on  any  given  Sunday  at  some 
time  of  the  day :  it  is  evident  that  to  get  at  the  whole  number  we  must 
add  two-thirds  to  the  attend^rs.  Also,  if  so  many  as  75  per  cent,  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  present,  we  add  one- third.  Our  table  would 
then  stand  as  follows  : — 

Worshipping  Per 

Attendera.  Community.  Ceniage. 

Churchmen    3,773,474         6,289,124  35 

Roman  Catholics  805.893  508,989  3 

Protestant  Dissenters  and  others    3,182,165        4,242,887  23^ 

11,041,000  6li 

Balance,  Non-worshipping , 6,886,609  38^ 

17,927,609  100 

This  would  show  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  population  to  be  non- worshipping, 
— a  proportion  which  is  wholly  absurd ;  though  we  may  reach  at  no  very 
distant  date,  that  condition  of  irreligion.  The  objection  was  brought 
originally,  to  show  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  not  so 
numerous  as  Mr.  Mann  supposed  them  to  be,  but  it  proves  the  contrary. 
For,  instead  of  67  per  cent,  of  the  gross  population,  she  would  be  respon- 
sible in  these  circumstances  for  73i  (=35  +  38i)  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole.  3.  We  can  reply  from  ascertained  fiacts.  In  my  own 
parish  a  roll  of  attendance  has  been  marked  weekly  for  upwards  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  so  that  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  means  of  comparison  are 
within  our  reach.  The  people  are  poor,  and  were  recently  almost  all 
non-worshipping,  so  that  the  congregation  has  been  won  from  the  desert 
during  about  nine  years.  The  families  of  positive  chui^ph-going  people,  all 
of  whom  have  attended  worship  more  or  less  within  the  last  few  months, 
comprise  3104  persons.  Yet  the  average  number  of  attend^rs  or  "indi- 
"  vidual  persons,"  who  have  been  present  weekly  is  816,  or  26^  per  cent. 
So  that  iu  this  case — an  exceptional  one,  it  is  true,  but  with  an  average 
extending  over  a  whole  year— we  should  require  to  multiply  almost  by  four, 
to  get  at  the  worshipping  community. 

Obj.  (5  )  These  new  figures  have  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and 
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only  now  sabmitted  to  the  ''test"  of  public  opinion.  Am.  1.  They 
were  piMshed  in  Jane,  1855,  and  are  well  known  to  the  Members  of 
Learned  Societies  in  Earope  and  America.  2.  The  *'  Census  of  Religious 
"  Worship"  does  not  contaiu,  and  could  scarcely  with  propriety  contain,  an 
investigation  respecting  the  positive  *' adherents"  of  each  religious  com-, 
munity.  This  is  such  an  investigation ;  and  the  only  ono  which  comes  to 
us  formally  and  with  authority.  No  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
the  work  which  contains  the  materials  only  and  that  which  exhibits  the 
results. 

IV. — Gekebal  Considerations. 

1.  Operation,  of  the  Pnmnples. 

From  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  calculations,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
there  were  a  number  of  families,  or  congregations,  or  a  whole  community 
which  attended  more  regularly  and  frequently  than  is  customary,  the 
number  of  separate  attend^«  would  appear  from  the  figures  greater  than 
the  reality;  and  the  number  representing  the  whole  worshipping  com- 
munity would  be  still  farther  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  were  a  community  less  frequent  in  their  attendance 
at  public  worship  than  is  usual  in  all  England  and  Wales  (as  in  the 
example  quoted  above),  the  worshipping  communitj  would  appear  by  these 
calculations,  smaller  than  it  is  in  point  of  fact. 

From  all  this,  such  deductions  as  the  following  are  almost  self-evident. 

(1.)  In  this  principle  of  calculation,  numbers  and  frequency  of  attend- 
ance act  and  react  on  each  other.  Greater  frequency  gives  greater  apparent 
numbers,  and  less  frequency  smaller  appaxeut  numbers. 

(2.)  In  rich  and  comfortable  communities  (e.g.,  Bath,  Cheltenham* 
Oxford)  where  conveniences  for  public  worship  and  even  luxuries  abound, 
the  number  of  irreUgious  will  in  general  appear  smaller  than  it  actually  ib, 
and  may  wholly  disappear. 

(3.)  In  a  poor  and  ignorant  community,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
procured  with  difficulty,  and  where  clothing  may  often  be  insufficient  and 
money  scarce  (e.g.,  South wark,  Lambeth)  attendanC'O  at  worship  is  less 
frequent ;  and  the  number  of  irreUgious  therefore  appears  greater  than  it 
is  in  point  of  fact. 

(4.)  In  towns  of  limited  population  (e.g.,  Exeter,  Cambridge),  the 
improved  attendance  is  a  reaUiy ;  for  the  number  of  ministers  of  religion 
is  so  great  that  only  a  manageable  population  is  committed  to  each.     In 
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tomis  of  rapid  growth  (e.g.,  Swansea  and  those  in  Lancashire),  the  average 
of  population  for  each  clergyman  is  much  too  large,  and  the  irreligion  of 
the  masses  is  a  pamful  reality. 

(5.)  It  is  only  over  a  broad  area,  therefore,  that  the  figures  already  found 
are  an  ace  urate  expression  of  truth ;  and  such  an  area  is  the  whole  of  £ng» 
land  and  Wales.  The  more  numerous  and  varied  the  facts,  the  more  accurate 
is  the  average.  This  is  a  principle  well  known  and  universally  admitted. 
A  local  tendency  in  one  direction  is  counteracted  by  a  similar  tendency 
in  another ;  and  thus  the  balance  is  adjusted  by  the  very  variety  of  inte- 
rests which  men  own,  and  of  circumstances  in  which  they  are  cast. 
Those  who  attend  more  frequently  than  the  assumed  average,  form  a  set  off 
against  those  who  attend  less  frequently ;  and  as  intelligence  and  piety 
are  not  confined  to  any  grade  of  society,  we  may  suppose  them  to  exist  in 
nearly  equal  numbers.  In  Jike  manner,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  corre- 
lated, the  rural  and  the  town  population,  the  maritime  and  inland,  the 
manufacturing  and  the  commercial,  dense  and  sparse  communities. 

6.  For  smaller  areas,  the  principle  is  still  of  great  value.  Though  not 
perfect  in  such  cases,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  most  others ;  and  gives  us  an. 
approximation  to  truth,  such  as  observation  and  experience  frequently 
verify. 

2.  Calculations  for  smaller  Areas. 

In  the  census  which  we  are  considering,  the  details  have  been  given  for 
(1)  the  eleven  Begistration  Divisions,  (2)  the  forty-four  Counties,*  (3) 
seventy-threef  large  Towns  and  Borougbs,  and  (4)  the  Registration  Districts 
or  Poor-Law  Unions,  623  in  number.  The  first  and  last  of  these  divisions 
are  little  known  to  the  general  public,  and  are  not  marked  upon  ordinazy 
maps.  But  the  second  and  third  are  well  known ; — the  Counties  both  in 
respect  to  their  area  and  their  population,  and  the  Towns  in  respect  to 
their  sites,  their  population,  and  their  importance. 

Though  well  aware  that  Mr.  Mann*s  formulaa  would  be  less  applicable  to 
small  areas  than  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  I  felt  that  it  was 
still  of  great  importance  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  portions  of  the  population. 
The  result  given  here,  is  unquestionably  a  good  approximation ;  and  if  not 

*  North  and  SoDth  Wales  are  .each  given  as  one,  and  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  the 
East,  North,  and  West  Ridings. 

f  These  are  mainly  Municipal  or  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  of  which  London  indodes 
several.    The  Metropolis,  or  London  in  general,  is  also  given. 
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the  best  that  could  be  desired  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  had  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.*  The  calculations  were  made  for  the  44  County 
Districts,  and  also  for  the  73  great  Towns ;  and  it  was  easy  then  to  con- 
struct Maps,  showing  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  population  in  per- 
centages. One  of  these,!  that  relating  to  the  Towns»  has  been  printed 
with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Church  Rates, 
though  it  was  constructed  for  a  different  purpose^;  and  by  a  slight  yariety  of 
form,  I  am  enabled  to  show,  with  the  present  paper,  the  condition  of  the 
county  districts  also. 

The  detailed  mode  of  arriving  at  the  results,  is  of  course  identical  with 
that  already  shown  for  England  and  Wales ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  a  single  example  of  the  analysis  of  a  County  and  of  a  Town,  before 
statii^  the  general  results. 

COUNTT    OF    OXFOBB, 

Population  170,489. 
•*  Individual  Persons.^ 

Churchmen  30,157  +  i  (30,488)  +  t  (  8,096)=48,075 

Roman  Catholics 928  +  4  (     109)  +  i  (     844)=  1.097 

Protestant  Dissenters,  &c.  12,033  +  i  (10,019)  +  i  (17,879)=22,836 

Worshipping  Community. 

Churchmen    2    x  48,076=96,150  or  5 6i  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholics  2    X    1,097=  2,194  or    1 

Protestant  Dissenters,  &c.  If  X  22,835=38,059  or  22i 


186,403  or  80  „ 

Balance,  Non-Worshipping 34,036  or  20  „ 

170,439     100 

*  It  has  been  said  that  I  attributed  far  too  mnch  importance  not  only  to  the  analysis 
of  Towns,  but  also  to  that  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  statement  is,  however,  quite 
incorrect.  A  note  'was  appended  to  the  proof-sheet  of  my  evidence  given  before  the 
select  committee  mentioned  in  the  text;  but  as  it  had  not  been  spoken  in  evidence  it 
was  not  printed.  This  note  is  given  at  large,  Appendix  B;  and  it  disproves,  inci- 
dentally, another  statement,  viz.  that  I  did  not  refer  to  the  "  Jouinal  of  ^e  Statistical 
Society." 

10*  f  That  Map  also  exhibits  tlie  absolute  and  relative  strength  of  the  principal  sects  of 
'Nonconformists;  but  the  numbers  there  are  less  correct  than  those  given  on  page 
16.  This  part  was  added  hastily  to  the  map,  in  London,  at  a  distance  from  my  papers ; 
and  the  Dissenters  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  were  made  to  appear  somewhat  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  at  the  expense  of  the  three  principal  and  special  communities. 
A  further  coirection  is  that  Newport  should  be  in  Monmouthshire,  not  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight 

I  In  illustradon  of  the  Report  of  a  select  Committee  of  the  Lords,  on  "  The  Means 
of  Divine  Worship  in  Populous  Places,"  printed  5th  July,  1858.  I  had  given  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  14th  of  Mav. 
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Cambridge — {Municipal  Borough.) 
Population  27,815. 

**  Individual  Persons.'' 

Churchmen  5,616  4-  i  (1,436)  +  i  (4,^6)=7,749 

Roman  Catholics 260  +  4  (    200)  +  i  (    180)=    420 

Protestant  Dissenters,  Ac.  2,722  +  i  (1,862)  +  i  (2,735)=4.665 

Worshipping  Community. 

Churchmen 2    x  7,749=15,498  or    56  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholics 2    x     420=      840  or      3 

Protestant  Dissenters, &c.  1}  x  1,565=  7.609  or    28 

23,947  or    87 
Balance,  Non- Worshipping 3,868  or    13 

27,815      loo 
The  results  in  general,  are  not  Tery  different  from  what  we  might  hare 

predicted.  In  the  old  English  counties,  and  especially  in  those  which  hare 
been  least  influenced  by  either  commerce,  mining  or  manufactures,  the 
actual  worshippers  at  the  Churches  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
population.  This  remai'k  applies  to  Hereford  and  Shropshire  on  the  west, 
to  Devonshire  on  the  south,  and  to  fourteen  out  of  soTenteen  of  the  south- 
eastern shires.  Churchmen  are  still  numerous,  but  the  worshipping 
members  do  not  amount  to  quite  half  the  population,  in  seven  counties 
contiguous  to  these,  and  also  in  Westmoreland  and  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  following  six  are  highest  in  the  per-centage  of  Church 
attendera — Suffolk  63},  Wilts  63,  Northampton  63,  Buckingham  62, 
Rutland  and  Hertford  61.  The  three  which  are  lowest  are  Durham  21, 
Surrey  19,  and  North  Wales  18. 

Protestant  Dissenters  amount  to  more  than  half  of  the  gross  population 
in  the  two  divisions  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and  in  Monmouthshire. 
It  does  not  follow  that  they  exist  in  these  proportions  in  each  of  the  twelve 
counties,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  do.  We  have,  however,  no  means  of 
arriving  at  a  closer  estimate.  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  where 
Methodism  is  very  popular,  and  in  Cornwall  where  the  followers  of  Wesley 
were  numerous  at  an  early  period,  the  number  of  Nonconformists  excee' 
that  of  either  Churchmen  or  Irreligious.  The  highest  percentages 
South  Wales  69,  North  Wales  57},  Monmouth  55J,  Cambridge*  46, 
Huntingdon*  46J-,  The  lowest  are  Sussex  and  Warwick  19,  Cumberland 
and  Hereford  16,  Middlesex  and  Surrey  16,  Westmoreland  12. 

*  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  are  higber  absolutefy  than  Cornwall  or  tlie  East  Riding; 
but  the  latter  are  higher  relatively.  The  former  are  places  of  a  more  religious  character 
than  the  latter ;  and  high  as  the  Dissenting  numbers  are  the  numbers  for  Church-going 
Churchmen  are  siill  higher. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  numbers  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  influence  the 
colooiing  in  xay  conntj ;  indeed  there  are  twelve  countj  diKtricta,  (one  of 
them  being  North  Wales,)  in  which  they  do  not  amount  to  one  per  cent,  of 
the  groas  population,  ft  doee  not  appear  that  there  was  any  congregation 
in  either  Rutland  or  Huntingdon,  in  1861,  though  there  may  have  been 
ft  few  scattered  bmilies  or  individuals.  In  Lancashire  they  amount  to  11 
per  cent ;  hut  thia  is  the  highest*  limit.  In  no  other  of  the  44  dietricts 
are  they  relatively  half  so  numerous. 

The  Non- worshipping  are  most  numerous  in  Surrey,  Middlesex, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham ;  in  each  of  which  they  amount  to  more 
than  half  the  population,  and  in  the  first  of  which  they  reach  63  per  cent 
Northumberland,  Somerset,  Lancashire  and  Nottingham  are  nest  in  order, 
in  which  the  per  centage  ranges  from  44)  to  41.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  13  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  large  towns  which  nearly  all  of  these 
counties  contain,  llins,  the  rural  portion  of  Surrey  has  its  religious 
aTerage  draped  down  by  the  southern  portion  of  London,  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  large  number  of  the  outcast  and  poor ;  Durham  is  influenced 
in  a  similar  way  by  South  Shields.  Sunderland  and  Gateshead ;  Northum- 
berland by  l^emonth  and  Newcastle  ;  Lancashire  by  its  numerous  towns, 
manofocturing  and  commercial ;  and  Nottingham  which  is  a  small  coanty, 
by  its  principal  town.  In  some  of  the  others,  the  explanation  is  not  so 
obvious.  In  a  few  instances,  ordinary  observatiou  shows  that  a  county 
possesses  two  sets  of  characteristics  in  different  portions  of  it.  For 
example,  the  part  of  Essex  which  adjoins  Middlesex  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  metropolitan  counties,  of  which  an  illustration  is  found  in 
Mr.  Dickens's  article  entitled  "  Over  the  Border ;"  while  the  northern 
part  b  inhabited  by  a  Church^oing  population,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  Cambridge  and  Suffolk.  The  Non-worshipping  are  least 
numerous  in  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  where  they  amoant  to  only  one 
per  cent.;  and  in  Huntingdon,  Northampton  and  Suffolk  where  they 
disappear  in  the  calculations. 

The  towns  are  the  great  centres  of  irreligion  as  well  as  of  religion,  of 
vice  as  wey  as  of  virtue.  Though  their  general  character  is  that  of  a 
mixed  population,  in  reality  each  of  the  larger  ones  is  an  agglomeration  of 
distinct  communities ;  and  though  there  is  apparently  liberty  of  action, 

•  AbonI  SSi  per  rent,  of  all  the  noinnii  Catliolics  i>f  England  and  Walei,  ue  foiind  In 
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no  separate  "  quarter  **  being  specially  devoted  to  any,  the  habits  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  necessities  of  classes  create  an  irresistible  tendency 
towards  the  localization  of  people  of  the  same  kind.  We  have,  therefore, 
districts  which  are  possessed  exclusively  by  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  moral, 
the  immoral,  the  intelligent,  the  ignorant,  the  pious,  or  the  criminal  and 
depraved.  Besides,  there  is  not  only  a  tendency  to  classification,  but  also 
to  assimilation ;  so  that  the  few  take  the  tone  of  the  many,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  sink  into  the  common  average. 

While  we  thus  account  for  dense  masses  of  Non-worshipping  population 
in  the  midst  of  communities  nominally  Christian,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  less  frequent  attendance  of  many  of  the  poor  at  public  worship 
appears  in  these  results  as  a  diminished  number  of  attend^r^ ;  so  that  a 
little  allowance  should  be  made  for  poor  communities,  or  for  the  poorer 
portions  of  mixed  ones.  As  we  are  treating  of  this  class,  we  may  give 
their  numbers  first. 

There  are  sixteen  large  towns  in  each  of  which  the  irreligious  or  Non- 
worshipping  amount  to  50  per  cent,  at  least :  while  in  Southwark  they 
reach  68,  in  Sheffield  62,  m  Oldham  61  ^,  in  Lambeth  60^,  and  in  Gates- 
head 60.  The  joint  population  of  these  is  2,6*2S,394,  and  the  irreligious 
in  all  this  number  amounts  to  55  per  cent.  If  we  add  to  these  eighteen 
other  towns,  none  of  which  singly  contains  50  per  cent,  of  ungodly  popula- 
tion, we  have  in  the  whole  thirty-four,  nearly  four  millions,  [3,993,467.] 
Of  these,  more  than  two  millions,  [2,197,388]  or  521  per  cent,  are  Non- 
worshipping.  With  all  the  modifications  which  have  been  suggested  or 
can  be  assigned,  this  is  a  fact  of  fearful  significance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  is  very  small  in  Warrington,  Cheltenham,  Cambridge,  Dover, 
Ipswich,  and  Reading;  ranging  from  16  per  cent,  in  the  first  to  7  in  the 
last.  In  Bath,  Exeter  and  Colchester  the  number  vanishes,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  better  than  ordinary  attendance  at  Divine  Worship,  of 
other  sections  of  the  community. 

In  the  Established  Church,  the  worshipping  members  attain  their 
fnaximum  limit  in  Exeter,  of  68  per  cent.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  25  Churches  in  the  Bbrough,  (in- 
dependent of  1 5  chapels  of  other  denominations,)  for  a  population  of  less 
than  33,000.  In  other  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  there  are  one,  two  or  three 
churches  for  this  number ;   and  the  wants  of  the  population  are  regarded 


as  well  supplied,  if  there  be  so  many  as  six.  The  order  then  ie  Dover  60, 
Worcester  and  Bath  64,  Colchester  57,  Ipswich  56,  Cheltenham  and 
Maidstone  55,  Reading  and  Wakefield  60.  The  eleven  towns  Stst 
enumerated  conlain  in  all  68  per  cent,  of  Worshipping  Churchmen,  in- 
dependent  of  coarse,  of  lliose  who  are  only  nominal  members.  But  while 
these  rise  considerably  abore  the  average  [43]  for  the  whole  country,  there 
are  others  that  sink  below  it ;  so  that  in  fifteen  towns  the  average  is  about 
16.  These  include  Sunderland,  South  Shields,  and  Qateshead,  which  are 
ocmnocted  with  commerce ;  Tower  Hamlets  embracing  a  poor  and  long 
n^ected  portion  of  London  ;  Dudley,  Stoke,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Shef- 
field, Rochdale,  Bradford  and  Preston  in  the  mannracturing  dislricts; 
Newport  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  which  are  also  in  a  Dissenting  District ;  and 
Carlisle  which  is  ciceptionaL 

The  strongest  point  of  Nonconformists  is  Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  their 
numbers  appear  to  rise  to  83^.  There  is  internal  evidence  however,  that  some 
of  the  returns  have  been  grossly  exaggerated ;  independent  of  the  externa) 
evidence  that  the  average  for  all  the  great  towns  of  the  Kingdom  is  only 
21,  and  that  in  Swansea  which  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  of  the 
some  character,  the  number  of  Dissenters  is  only  44,  or  little  more  than 
half  as  great  Besides,  Swansea  Is  the  highest  except  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Colchester,  Dudley,  Northampton,  Beading  and  Rochdale  come  next  in 
order.  The  lowest  numbers  are  found  in  Gateshead,  Manchester,  Tower 
Hamlets,  I.aml)eth,  Preston,  Marylebone,  Liverpool,  Westminster,  and 
Sonthwark.  In  these  the  per  cente^e  ranges  &am  17  to  8,  and  averages 
about  18. 

The  towns  in  which  Roman  Catholics  attain  high  relative  numbers  are 
nearly  all  situated  in  Lancashire,  four  of  the  firat  five  l>eing  Wigan  3Q, 
Liverpool  iiH,  Preston  18,  and  Manchester  14.  Newport  in  Monmouth- 
shire has  16.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  five  towns  in  which  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  represented  at  all ;  and  fifteen  others  in  which  they  average 
only  1  in  76  of  the  population. 

S    Character  of  the  Non-worshipjnng  Population. 

Though  the  terms  "ureligioos"  and  "ungodly"  have  been  used  as 

almost  synonymous  with  "  Non- worshipping,"  it  would  be  a  verf  unjustifiable 

inference  thpt  none  are  religious  but  those  who  attend  worship  and  hear 

sermons  in  Churches  and  Chapels.    There  are  large  numbers  who  regard 
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Beligious  Worship  as  a  moral  necessily  and  who  look  forward  to  it  as  an 
eiyojment ;  but  who  in  consequence  of  limited  means  or  improvident 
habits,  rarely  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  attend,  consistently  with  self- 
respect.  The  desire  at  length  becomes  weakened,  and  habits  are  contracted 
at  variance  with  piety  or  attachment  to  any  creed.  In  other  instances,  the 
connexion  is  still  kept  up  or  renewed  at  intervals,  with  the  Church  or 
Chapel,  directly  through  the  occurrence  of  the  offices  of  baptism,  marriage 
and  burial,  or  indirectly  through  the  school  which  their  children  attend,  or 
through  the  visitor  who  calls  at  their  cottages. 

But,  while  it  would  be  not  merely  unsafe  but  also  uncharitable  to  regard 
as  unchristian  all  who  are  Non-worshipping,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  is  drawn  in  this  fact.  The  individual  and  especially 
the  family  who  can  spend  a  succession  of  Sundays  in  physical  rest,  or 
intellectual  quiescence,  or  social  intercourse,  or  recreation,  or  secular 
pursuits,  soon  finds  that  a  'species  of  estrangement  has  grown  up  within 
him  to  religion ;  and  even  when  leisure  permits  or  inclination  prompts,  he 
is  still  an  absentee  from  Church  or  Chapel.  Thus,  he  yields  to  his 
animal  propensities  and  becomes  a  mere  secularist,  living  to  eat,  work,  and 
sleep ;  and  being  little  under  the  controul  of  public  opinion,  which  still 
exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  the  higher  classes,  many  thousands  know 
nothing  of  religion  but  the  party  feelings  with  which  it  is  sopietimes 
associated.  Indeed  public  feeling  frequently  acts  injuriously  in  tlie  case  of 
the  humble  man ;  for  when  few  persons  in  a  street  perform  "  religious 
"  worship  "  anywhere,  or  when  this  occurs  with  particular  persons  on  few 
occasions,  the  exceptions  draw  forth  comparisons  or  criticisms  which  few 
have  the  moral  courage  to  bear. 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  negative  irreligion  of  the  present  genera- 
tion will  grow  into  positive  and  aggressive  infidelity  in  the  next ;— especially 
in  the  great  towns,  and  in  those  of  them  where  the  Non-worshipping  at 
this  moment  outnumber  the  worshippers  of  all  creeds.  It  is  thus  that 
the  causes  in  the  past  generation  are  visible  by  their  effects  in  this 
one  ;  the  seed  of  neglect  having  produced  a  harvest  of  home  heathenism. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  actual  condition  of  portions  of  our  great  towns,  for 
few  will  penetrate  where  facts  of  the  following  kind  occur.  In  1849  I  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  two  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Liverpool,  the  joint 
population  of  which  was  nearly  24,000.     The  condition  of   these  was 
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carefully  ascertained  bj  vieitadon  from  house  to  bouse ;  and  a  tract  was 

published  with  full  details  in  1850.     It  contains  the  following: — 

"  In  six  streets  and  their  courts  in  one  of  the  districts,  where  there  is  a 
'*  population  of  5,939,  only  29  families  attend  Church.  In  six  streets  and 
*'  their  courts  in  the  other  district,  where  there  is  a  population  of  5,188, 
*'  only  14  families  attend  Ohurch/* 

"  In  a  population  of  5,850,  embracing  whole  streets  and  all  the  courts  of 
other  streets  (in  the  former  district),  not  one  attends  Church,  In  a  popu- 
lation of  2,308,  embracing  whole  streets,  and  all  the  courts  of  other 
streets,  (in  the  latter),  not  one  attends  Church. 

The  degree  of  religious  knowledge  or  religious  feeling  existing  among 
these  people  is  low  indeed.  In  the  former  district  there  were  467 
"  families,  and  in  the  latter  240,  (in  all  a  population  of  more  than  3,000) 
**  not  one  of  whom  would  even  promise  to  attend  a  Church  Service  1  Yet 
"  these  are  not  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  are  all  the 
••  lost  sheep  of  our  National  Church,  There  were  482  other  families  in 
'*  the  former,  and  343  in  the  latter,  (in  all  a  population  of  nearly  4,000), 
"  who  were  more  polite  but  in  general  less  truthful ;  they  promised  to  come 
*'  occasionally  to  Church.  These  again,  are  not  Roman  Catholics  or 
'*  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  nominal  Churchmen.  Here  then  is  a  popula- 
"tion  of  7,000  who  have  never  connected  themselves  with  any  party 
'*  hostile  to  the  Church  ;  and  yet  *  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.*  The 
"  term  Protestant  as  applied  to  them  is  a  misnomer ;  the  majority  are 
"  simply  not  Christians."* 

v.— Suggestions  for  the  Census  of  1861. 

We  ought  to  feel  duly  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  nation  has  taken  a 
decided  step  in  the  right  direction,  by  the  publication  of  the  *'  Census  of 
"  Beligious  Worship."  Yet  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  compels  us 
to  welcome  such  data  as  it  affords,  demands  that  we  should  remove,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  sources  of  error.  With  that  intention,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered ;  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  a  "  Census  of 
"Religious  Worship"  will  be  made  in  1861  also.  But  if  that  should  be 
regarded  as  superfluous,  a  Census  of  adherents,  like  that  of  Ireland,  1834, 
would  be  of  immense  importance  ;  as  it  would  furnish  us  with  a  set  of  new 
facts*  not  hitheito  arrived  at. 

1.  The  making  of  returns  should  not  be  a  voluntary  act,  but  should  be 
made  imperative.  Several  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  refused  their  co-operation; — in 
general  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  return  was  inquisitorial,  or  trouble- 

*  Missions  at  Home,  or  a  Clergyman's  Account  of  a  Portion  of  the  Town  of  Liver- 
pool.    London:  Rivingtons,  1850. 
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some,  or  unnecessary.  There  was  another  reason  which  was  not  so 
freqaentlj  stated,  viz.,  that  congregations  were  below  the  average ;  and 
the  ministers  connected  with  them  did  not  know  how  £sir  the  facts  which 
they  famished  might  obtain  publicity.  In  Preston,  for  some  reason,  only 
three  out  of  the  incumbents  of  ten  Churches^^  made  any  return ;  while 
out  of  nineteen  other  places  of  worship  there  was  only  one  omission.  One 
would  almost  imagine  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  some  to 
destroy  the  value  of  this  Census ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  those 
who  were  least  interested  and  least  earnest  to  promote  the  wishes  of 
Government,  are  loudest  in  their  complaints  of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
volume.  We  are  all  sorry  that  the  book  is  deficient  or  erroneous  in  any 
respect ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  done  their  duty  that  have  any 
right  to  complain. 

2.  Most  of  those  who  made  returns  were  unaccustomed  to  count  the 
attendants  at  Church  or  Chapel ;  and  some  did  not  even  know  how  to 
make  an  estimate.  The  usual  error  consisted,  therefore,  in  estimating  too 
high,  and  the  tendency  to  do  this  is  strong  with  the  minor  officials  in 
places  of  worship.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  they  see  the  people  from  the  same  level,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  hid  by  sitters  or  kneelers ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some 
cases  there  was  designed  and  culpable  exaggeration.  At  present  this  is 
proveable  in  only  a  few  cases  ;  but  where  the  attendance  is  represented  as 
considerably  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  building,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  the  incorrectness  of  the  return.  I  have  grouped  some  curious 
figures  in  a  note  below.f     The  returns  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  are  very 

*The  attendaDce  at  the  10  Churches  is  represented  as  having  been  2479  in  the 
Kloming,  O**)!  in  the  Afternoon,  and  180  in  the  Evening!  Tlds  return,  vrhich  is 
obviously  absurd,  is  the  fundamental  error;  and  it  gives  us  in  the  usual  way  18  Roman 
Catholics  per  cent,  14  Dissenters,  9  bona  fide  Churchmen,  and  59  Non-vrorshipping. 
The  correct  an&lysis  may  be  inferred  from  the  following : — "  When  the  tripartite  division 
of  the  new  Burial  Ground  was  made,  the  population  was  distributed  into  the  three 
sections  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  the  proportions  were  subjected  to  various  rigid  teats 
and  scrutinized  by  all  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  The  result  wliich  was  accepted, 
showed  Church  people  6 '2,  Roman  Catholics  27,  Dissenters  11, =  100." 

f  The  number  in  brackets  denotes  the  number  of  sittings  or  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
Chapel ;  the  numbers  following  shew  the  recorded  attendance  at  one  or  more  times  of 
the  day.  In  the  greater  number  of  religious  communities,  no  anomalies  of  thu  kind 
occur,  in  any  of  tlje  73  great  towns, 

PrimVive   AfetkodisU.—B&tb,  (434)  530;    Derby,  (1192)  1310;   Nottingham,  (1850) 

1900. 
General  Baptu/v.— Coventry,  (300)  397. 

Wesleyan  Association. — Marylebone,  (198)  Morning  277,  Evening  336. 
Wesleyan  i2e/*orm«r«.— Bradford  (HiO),  Morning  1061,  Evening  1483  !   Yarmouth  (400), 

450;  Halifax  (400),  Morning  46U,  Evening  526;  Leeds  (200),  Morning  650!  After- 

noon  723  !!  Evening  1030  !I!  Nottingham  (600),  700. 
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refnarkable,  and  I  tlunk  1  may  say  suspidous.  Of  eighty-four  places 
of  worship  in  the  town,  thirty-nine  belong  to  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  and  their  sittings  are  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  their 
gross  attendances  at  the  three  services  are  sixty  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  This  per  centage  is  nearly  as  three  to  two  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  places  of  worship :  such  a  result  is  possible,  however,  with 
great  activity  on  the  part  of  these  two  religious  bodies,  and  great  remiss> 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  other  ten  which  the  town  contains.  But,  on  com- 
paring their  own  sittings  respectively  with  their  attendants,  the  suspicion 
of  exaggeration  increases.  Thus,  in  all  the  twenty  Independent  con- 
gregations, the  morning  attendance  was  ninety -three  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  sittings ;  in  all  the  nineteen  Baptist  congregations  it 
was  eighty-three !  Again,  in  the  evening  the  twenty  Independent  con- 
gregations had  8,336  persons  present  to  occupy  8,466  sittings,  exactly 
ninety-eigkt  and  a  half  per  cent.  U  The  nineteen  Baptist  congregations 
had  10,664  persons  present,  to  occupy  10,864  sittings,  exactly  ninety-eight 
and  a  half  per  cent. !!!  One  is  almost  forced  to  infer,  not  only  that  the 
parties  compared  notes,  but  that  the  returns  were  forwarded  by  the  same 
individual.  Of  nearly  twenty  thousand  sittings  in  the  two  sets  of  Chapels, 
there  were  only  130  vacant  with  the  Independents,  and  200  with  thb 
Baptists.  Every  reader  will  compare  probabilities  for  himself,  whether  it 
is  more  likely  that  this  miracle  of  attendance  actually  occurred,  or  that  the 
desire  to  appear  important  interfered  with  human  accuracy. 

Such  exaggerations  would  be  efifectually  cured  by  allowing  any  one, 
friend,  foe  or  rival,  to  make  the  enumeration,  and  to  attach  to  it  an  affi- 
davit of  its  correctness  within  a  few  units.  If  the  parties  officially  con- 
nected with  the  church  or  chapel  were  not  prepared  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  their  return  in  a  similar  Vay,  then  the  return  with  the 
affidavit  should  take  precedence,  and  be  regarded  as  the  official  one.  It  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  such  cases  would  occur  in  all 


Lady  Huntington's  Connexion.^Bnghion  (073),  Morning  1000,  Evening  1150. 

-BrrfAren.— Hull  (710),  800 ;  Leeds  (250),  330. 

iMolaied  C(mgregaiions.^heed8  (280),  569 ;  Merthyr  Tydvil  (805),  463. 

Boman  Catholics. — [In  almost  every  instance  the  morning  attendance  &r  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  the  Chapels,  the  explanation  usaally  given  being  *  that  there  are  several 
morning  services  expressed  in  one.  In  the  following  examples  the  evening  attendance 
only  is  quoted.]  Bolton  (600),  711;  Coventry  (800),  1000;  HuU  (628),  860; 
Liverpool  (14,218),  15,205;  Sheffield  (050),  2000 1  Southwark  (1570),  4500  !  I 
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the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  conviction  that  exerj 
one  was  or  might  be  watched,  and  that  the  correctness  of  his  return  might 
be  disputed,  would  of  itself  ensure  strict  accuracy. 

8.  All  the  returns  so  made  should  be  open  to  inspection  for  fourteen 
days,  say  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  the  District  or 
Union.  In  1851  the  returns  were  unchecked;  but  this  arrangement 
would  subject  them  all  to  the  scrutiny  of  persons  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, to  whom  the  general  facts  would  be  familiarly  known.  If  any 
congregation  were  found  to  be  omitted,  either  by  accident  or  otherwise,  its 
attendances  could  be  supplied  for  the  Sunday  next  following,  and  this 
would  be  infinitely  better  than  striking  averages.  As  Life  Assurance 
offices  select  good  lives,  and  treat  them  for  their  own  interest  according  to 
the  average  of  mortality,  so  negligent  or  interested  persons  would  omit 
congregations  of  a  merely  nominal  character,  that  they  might  be  benefited 
by  being  treated  according  to  the  higher  average  of  the  whole  country  or 
the  particular  district. 

4.  A  column  immediately  after  the  *•  number  of  Places  of  Worship," 
should  state  the  number  of  Ministers  engaged  exclusively  in  duties  con- 
nected with  those  places  of  worship.  This  would  show  how  many,  both 
of  churches  and  chapels,  are  nothing  more  than  preaching  stations;  as 
distinct  from  those  in  which  there  is  a  minister  devoted  to  the  congregations 
or  to  the  population  of  a  certain  area.  Many  confound  these  two  classes 
of  buildings  in  ignorance  ;— others  do  so  by  design. 

5.  Alongside  of  the  record  of  Churches  and  Chapels  erected  or  opened 
during  the  ten  years  1851-61,  should  be  another  of  the  Churches  and 
Chapels  which  have  been  abandoned  in  the  same  period,  by  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  existing  Congregation.  For  example,  three  new  churches 
may  have  been  erected  in  some  town  or  parish,  superseding  the  same 
number  of  licensed  rooms  which  were  in  use  in  1851.  It  is  clear  that  in 
these  circumstances  there  would  be  again  in  the  number  of  sittings  and  in 
their  permanence  of  character,  but  none  whatever  in  the  number  of  build- 
ings.  Or,  again,  if  twelve  chapels  and  preaching  stations  have  been  opened, 
whUe  five  of  those  which  were  in  use  in  1851  have  passed  to  other  uses, 
the  actual  gain  has  been  only  seven.  There  would  be  no  danger  of 
enumerating  the  abandoned  chapels  twice  by  the  members  of  different 
congregations,  fbr  by  stating  the  name  or  site  of  each  they  could  all  be 
readily  identified. 


VI .  — GOHCLDSIOM. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  iqjniy  of  one  religious  bodj  contributee  to 
the  Buccess  of  aoother,  or  that  any  two  of  them  ejcist  in  an  inverse  ratio. 
In  other  i\-ords,  the  high  uambers  of  one  do  not  indicate  ]ow  niunbers  of 
anotlier ;  but  the  contraty.  Thus  let  ua  arrange  the  per-centagoa  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  the  Counties  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  each ;  and  call  the  upper  half  of  the  per-centages  high  numbers  and 
the  remainder  low  ones.  Of  the  S2  places  which  show  a  high  per-centage  of 
Cborchmen,  so  many  as  13  show  a  high  percentage  of  Dissenters  also ; 
BO  that  much  more  depends  upon  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  anj 
particular  place  than  upon  the  success  of  one  denomination  over  anotlier. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for  if  we  take  a  smaller  number  such  aa  ten  places 
indicating  the  highest  Church  numbers,  we  find  several  of  them  also  in  the 
first  ten  Dissenting  nnmbers ;  while  on  the  contrary  Surrey  is  43rd  in  order, 
or  the  lowest  but  one  in  both  scales !  Ju  the  Towns,  there  is  not  the  same 
remarkable  correspondence,  because  the  disturbing  influences  are  more 
powerful  in  their  operations^ — Yet  we  find  Colchester,  Reading,  and 
Wakefield  in  the  highest  ten  of  both  columns,  and  Manchester  in  the  lowest 
ten  of  both; 

There  is,  however,  a  very  marked  and  suggestive  correspondence  between 
the  numbers  which  indicate  the  No n- worshipping  community,  and  those 
which  refer  to  the  two  leading  religious  communities.  Thus  the  place  which 
is  highest  in  irreligion  is  that  in  which  Dissenters  have  done  least,  viz., 
Sonthwark ;  the  numbers  being  respectively  68  and  8.  If  we  take  the 
nine  places  in  which  the  Church  is  weakest,  seven  of  them  are  found 
among  the  34  irreligious  towns;  and  if  we  take  the  nine  in  which 
Dissenters  are  weakest,  they  ore  alt  found  in  the  same  34.  In  Manchester, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  ore  nearly  equal,  but  the  irreligious  are  half 
as  many  more  as  both  together)  in  Oldham,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
together  are  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  population,  but  the  irreligiona 
exceed  three  fifths. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while  much  is  said  respecting  the 
enlightenment  and  progress  of  our  great  towns,  the  73  ennnienited  here 
contain  45  per  cent,  of  a  Non-worshipping  community;  while  inthe 
smaller  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts  there  are  only  16  per  cent. 
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Also,  in  the  lai^e  towns.  Churchmen  diminish  from  nearly  a  half  to  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  gross  population,  and  Dissenters  drop  down  from 
more  than  a  third  to  ahout  a^fifth. 

I  will  not  touch  upon  the  materials  for  thought  which  these  facts  force 
upon  the  mind,  and  if  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  be  already  said, 
I  think  I  may  fairly  plead  in  apology  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
These  remarks  may  appear  late,  in  reference  to  a  Census  taken  nine  years 
ago ;  but  it  is  only  four  years  and  a  half  since  Mr.  Mann*s  mode  of 
Analysis  was  made  public.  It  is  even  asserted  by  those  whose  interest  it 
is  still  to  ignore  it,  that  it  was  only  brought  to  light  in  reality  by  my  public 
reference  to  it  in  the  autumn  of  the  past  year. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Analysis  of  the  Population  of  Scotland. 

The  plan  adopted  for  England  and  Wales,  may  be  adopted  with  dight 
modification  for  Scotland.  Thos  if  we  double  the  number  of  Attenders  or 
individaal  Worshippers  on  the  Census  Sunday,  for  Protestant  Episcopalians 
and  Boman  Catholics,  and  add  two-thirds  for  all  others,  the  result  is  as 
stated  below.   The  number  and  per  centage  of  congregations  is  also  given. 

Places  of  Wonhipplng 

Worship.    Per  cent  Community.  Per  centage. 

Presbyterians. 

1183  85  EstahHshsd  Ch.  ...766,186  26*21 

89  I  Beformed  Presb.  ...  21.994  -76 

86  1          Orig.Secedm 16,611  -57 

2                       Bdief 728  -03 

465  14           United  Presb 404,444  14*00 

889  26          Free  Church  688.674  23-84 

2614  77  1,888.587  65* 

184  4      Protestant  Episcopalians 69,084  2i 

1J7  8i    Roman  Catholics 118,664  4 

530  15^  Indep.,  Bap.,  Meth.&  all  others  129,665             4^ 

3395  Total.  2,206,000  76 

Balance,  Non-worshipping 682,742  24 

Gross  Population    ...2,888,742  100 


APPENDIX  B. 
NoUwrittm/or  theRtporton  Church  Ratet,  1869. 

Note,  at  the  elo$e  of  Antwer,  1340.  "For  th«  general  prindpleH  of 
calculation,  and  their  application  to  the  populstioii  of  England,  see  in  the 
Journal  of  thg  StatUticcU  Society,  the  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
18th  December,  1864.  There  are  modifjing  influences  at  particular 
points,  which  interfere  occasionally,  to  a  slight  extent,  with  the  reeolts. 
For  example,  where  Church  and  Chapel  attendance  ia  more  freqnent  aod 
regular  than  in  the  asBumed  average,  the  number  of  irreligious  appears 
emaller  than  it  leallj  ia,  and  'at  Bath  and  Colchester  wholly  diaappean. 
In  tike  manner,  where  there  is  occasional  attendance,  but  less  irequent 
than  in  the  assumed  average,  the  number  of  irrehgioua  appears  somewhat 
greater  than  it  is  in  realitr.  Tfaus,  the  general  results,  or  those  on  a  lar;ge 
Bcale,  are  more  coirect.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that  any  such  principles 
of  calculation  and  their  application  in  detail,  can  be  absolutely  perfect ; 
hut  the  approximate  results  which  these  afibrd  us  are  incomparably  more 
correct  than  any  that  have  been  attained  by  other  means. 

"  It  is  morally  certain,  that  in  many  cases  the  estimated  attendance  at 
Religious  Worship  on  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  was  too  high.  For  ox- 
ample,  it  has  been  ascertained  on  independent  grounds,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Liverpool  were  about  81, COO  in  1851 ;  and  of  these,  several 
thousands  are  irreligious,  or  do  not  attend  chapel.  Yet  these  calculations 
give  us  88,304  chapel-going  Roman  Catholics ;  a  result  physically  impos- 
Bible,  yet  deducible  from  the  official  record  of  attendance.  It  is  clear 
that  all  these  exaggerations  of  the  religious  diminish  tbe  apparent  number 
of  practical  heathen  in  our  large  towns,  for  whom  no  systematic  provision 
is  made,  except  by  tbe  Parochial  system  of  the  Established  Church." 
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ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE, 
AND  ITS  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  DURING  THE 

FIFTY  YEARS  1801-61. 

By  J.  T.  Damon,  and  T.  A.  Wdton,  Esqri, 

Past  Foubth,  and  Last. 

(BsAB  9th  Fbbbuabt,  1860.) 


In  returning  once  more  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Population  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  we  were  not  without  some  misgivings  that  the  nimiber  of 
curious  and  interesting  &ct8  remaining  to  he  presented  to  the  Society 
would  not  prove  to  he  large ;  or  that  they  would,  in  most  cases,  possess  a 
less  wide  and  important  significance  than  those  hrought  forward  in  the  first 
three  parts  of  our  work. 

Here,  however,  we  were  in  error.  The  particular  subjects  of  this  Paper 
will  be  admitted  to  possess  considerable  interest  for  all  who  are  disposed 
to  examine  the  facts  lying  nearest  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  States, 
or  the  aggrandizement  or  decadence  of  particular  localities. 

And  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret,  that  while  investigations 
of  what  are  somewhat  exclusively  termed  "natural  phenomena"  are 
even  among  the  amusements  of  most  intelligent  persons,  while  such 
subjects  as  Entomology  and  Conchology,  which  have  but  slight  appeirent 
connexion  with  the  larger  and  more  obvious  interests  of  humanity, 
are  generally  regarded  as  embodying  useful  knowledge,  the  study  of  man, 
and  his  various  modes  of  living,  with  the  habits  and  tendencies  indicative 
of  these,  have  only  of  late  attracted  scientific  investigation,  and  have,  as 
yet,  but  few  practical  observers.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
patience  and  industry  which  invariably  yield  the  richest  results  when 
directed  to  subjects  the  most  trivial,  would  secure  an  ample  return  if 
bestowed  upon  the  studies  to  which  we  have  here  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Historic  Society;   and  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  end,  to  lead  to  the 
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erection  of  beacons  for  statesmanship,  and  glides  for  the  national  will, 
far  more  trustworthy  than  those  in  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  the 
leaders  of  mankind  are  now  compelled  to  put  their  trust 

Table  XXIV  (annexed). 

In  the  first  place,  observing  that  the  facts  respecting  occnpations 
presented  in  our  third  Paper  contained  less  of  detail  than  might  be  wished, 
and  would  be  useful,  we  haye  calculated  the  centesimal  proportions  of 
adult  population  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  forms  of  employ- 
ment, viz. : — 

Males. — ^Farmer. 

Agricultural  labourer  (out  door). 

Coal  miner. 

Cotton  manufacturer. 

Silk  manufacturer. 

En^ne  and  machine  maker. 

Labourer,  branch  undefined. 
Females. — Cotton  manufacturer. 

Silk  manufacturer. 

Domestic  servant 

The  results  will  be  found  in  Table  XXIV. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  numbers  now  given  refer  simply  to 
the  returns  under  the  above  headings  in  the  census  of  1851 ;  and  which 
by  some  observers  might  not  be  deemed  accurate  in  form.  Those  working 
in  cotton,  for  example,  might  be  made  to  include  not  only  the  proportions 
of  population  stated  in  Table  XXIV.,  but  also  the  cotton  printers,  dyers, 
packers  and  pressors,  the  fustian  manufacturers,  &c.  These,  however,  are 
comparatively  small  classes,  and  the  present  object  being  to  exhibit  the 
magnitude  of  the  largest  classes,  they  have  been  disregarded. 

Fabmers  and  Farm-ulboubers. 
The  first  two  columns  of  Table  XXIV.,  exhibiting  the  proportions  of 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  will  be  usefully  compared  with  the 
death-rates  presently  to  be  referred  to.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Garstang, 
Chorley,  Ormskirk  and  Nantwich,  (the  districts,  in  each  of  the  four 
regions,  in  which  the  agricultural  element  is  largest),  the  death-rates  aie 
comparatively  low.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  now  generally  received 
idea  of  the  effect  of  out-door  employment  on  longevity. 
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It  will  also  be  seen,  from  these  colamns,  that  the  relative  numbers  of 
farmers  and  outdoor  labourers  difier  much  in  particular  places ;  but  that 
there  are  only  a  few  districts  in  which  the  labourers  are  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  farmers.  In  Ulverston  and  Lancaster,  in  the  northern  region,  they 
are  about  equally  numerous ;  but  in  Fjlde  there  are  nearly  two  labourers 
to  each  farmer.  In  Burnley,  Haslicgden,  Blackburn  and  Rochdale,  in 
the  eastern  region,  there  are  more  farmers  than  labourers,  but  in  Barton- 
upon-Irwell  there  are  nearly  three  labourers  to  each  farmer.  In  the 
western  and  southern  regions  the  labourers  are  throughout  more  numerous 
than  the  fiEirmers,  being  in  Warrington,  Buncom  and  Great  Boughton 
nearly  treble  their  number. 

These  yariations  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  modes  of  holding 
and  cultiTating  the  land ;  and  these,  again,  on  the  amount  of  capital 
applicable  to  farming,  and  the  demand  for  its  produce  in  different  localities. 
For  instance,  were  irirdoor  farm  servants  included,  a  somewhat  different 
result  would  be  obtained :  these  last  varying  exceedingly  in  comparative 
number  in  the  several  districts.  Thus : — 
In  Warrington  we  have      446  fSanners. 

1,432  out-door  labourers. 

48  in-door  farm  servants. 

17      „  „  female. 


Total 1,482 

And  in  Altrincham     055  farmers. 

1,810  out-door  labourers. 
675  in-door  £Euin  servants. 
255      „  „  female. 


Total 2,740 

So  that  a  considerable  apparent  inequality  almost  disappears  in  the  more 
extended  view. 

Also,  in  compariDg  the  different  counties  of  England  one  with  another, 
in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  agriculture,  it  must  not  be 
foigotten  that  there  are  very  unequal  proportions  (in  some  places  much 
larger  than  those  here  shown)  of  womm  so  engaged  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  circumstance  does  not,  however,  need  much  notice 
in  the  division  to  which  our  attention  is  at  present  directed. 


It 
■I 
>• 
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Size  of  Fabms. 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  the  north-western  diyision  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  the  farms  are  smaller,  on  an  ayerage,  than  in  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  conntry.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the 
average  number  of  acres  to  one  farmer,  in  each  region,  thos : — 

Northern. .  3,9C1  maleB,    311  females,  together  4,272  farmers,  giving  118  acres  each. 

Eastern  ..10,494     „      1,336      „  „       11,830      „  „  55 

Western  . .  3,878    „         830      „  „         3,208      „  „  T8 

Southern..   4,081     „        684      „  „         5,665      „  „  87 

A  great  part  of  the  northern  region,  however,  is  uncultivated.  Hence 
the  comparison  of  total  area  to  number  of  farmers  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  number  of  euUivated  acres  to  a  former,  instead  of  being  greater, 
may  even  be  less  there  than  in  the  southern  and  western  regions.  And, 
if  so,  the  proportion  of  labourers  to  a  farmer  may,  in  &ct,  agree  pretty 
closely  with  the  average  magnitude  of  the  forms  in  the  respective  regions. 

Coal  Miners. 

The  proportions  of  the  coal  miners  to  the  whole  population,  as  shewn 
in  the  third  column  (Table  XXIV.),  point  distinctly  to  the  Wigan  district 
as  being  the  one  most  largely  engaged  in  this  department  of  industry. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that,  contrary  to  the  rule  prevalent  in  the 
rest  of  the  north-western  division,  the  immigration  into  the  Wigan  district 
consists  principally  of  males.  The  mortality  also  presents  some  peculiar 
features. 

The  CorroN  and  Silk  MANUFAoruBiNa  Population. 

The  figures  in  the  4th  and  8th  and  in  the  6th  and  0th  columns  of 
Table  XXIV.,  may  be  observed  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  when  we  come 
to  the  death-rates. 

Domestic  Servants. 

The  distribution  of  these  is  very  significant ;  and  deserves  especial 
attention  in  connexion  with  the  migratory  movements  of  the  population, 
and  the  local  distribution  of  the  sexes. 

Labourers  (undefined). 

The  proportions  of  "  labourers  (branch  undefined)*'  in  diflPerent  districts  are 
far  less  equal  than  might  liave  been  expected  ;  varying  from  two  per  cent 


to  apwaids  of  sixteen  per  oent.  on  tb«  msl«  adult  popnlatioQ.  This  nuj 
have  arisen  partJjr  froja  vant  of  nniformi^  in  the  principle  on  which  the 
class  has  been  formed  for  registry  In  different  districts ;  and  it  sn^ests 
a  nseful  taek  to  those  living  in  the  districts  exhibiting  the  widest  varia- 
tiona — that  of  enquiring  on  what  this  class  of  persons  is  most  employed. 
In  the  absence  of  this  infomtatioo  the  remaining  figures  of  the  Occupation 
Cenens,  for  a  district  like  Frescot,  most  be  received  with  a  certain  caution, 
as  liable  to  be  delusire  in  regard  to  the  relatiTe  importance  of  partioulac 
departments  of  induatiy,  some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  employ  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  theee  labourers.  It  may  also  be  that  some  forms 
of  employment,  quite  worthy  of  being  distinguished,  are  kept  out  of  sight 
by  undue  enlargement  of  the  limits  of  this  "  undefined"  class. 

Table  XXV.  (absbxed). 
Table  XXIV.  may  be  taken  as  an  amplification  of  those  already  giren ; 
but  this  deals  with  a  department  of  the  census  we  have  hitherto  left 
untouched  -.  the  condilioD  of  the  adult  population  as  to  marriage. 

MaBRIXD  iXD  Unhabbied. 

It  appears  firom  Table  XX7.  that  while  the  proportions  out  of  100 
adults  of  each  sex  who  are  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed,  respectively, 
and  the  proportions  of  females,  in  each  of  these  conditions,  to  100  males 
in  the  hke  condition,  are  nearly  the  same  in  England  and  Wales  and  in 
the  north-western  division,  the  like  ratios  vary  widely  in  differenX  part* 
of  the  division. 

It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  these  ratios  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  rate  of  increase  in  population,  and  the  occupations 
prevalent  in  particular  districts.  Other  caosea  no  doubt  prevail;  but  their 
operation  cannot  be  even  approximately  estimated  till  these  have  been 
allowed  for. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  persons  is  highest  in  the  northern  region, 
and  lowest  in  the  eastern  region.  In  the  former  there  are  nine^ 
unmarried  women  to  100  unmarried  men,  in  the  latter  108  women  to 
the  like  number  of  men. 

Marbuoe  and  Mobtautt. 

While  the  number  of  the  unmarried  is  high  in  the  healthy  northern 

region,  and  not  low  in  the    southern    r^on,  (these   beii^   the  two 
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portions  of  the  division  in  which  agriculture  is  the  main  occupation), 
the  same  result  appears  to  he  hrought  ahout  in  liyerpool  by  a  Teiy 
different  cause.  In  the  one  case,  a  moderate  number  of  marriagest 
being  accompanied  (as  will  be  seen)  by  a  comparatively  low  mortality, 
sustain  a  greater  number  of  married  couples  than  might  otherwise  be 
possible,  and  the  children  of  these  marriages  being  exposed  to  a  lower 
rate  of  mortality,  a  sufficient  number  surviye  to  fill  the  ranks  of  an 
increasing  population,  and  even  to  send  forth  (from  the  northern  region) 
a  considerable  stream  of  emigration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Liyerpool,  a 
marriage  rate  which  may  be  considered  extremely  high,  being  accompanied 
by  a  rate  of  mortality  equally  unusual,  sustains  a  proportion  of  married 
couples  not  much  greater  than  in  the  northern  region,  but  accompanied  by 
a  greater  relative  number  of  births,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  couples  reaching  old  age  without  being  severed  by  death.  This 
extra  proportion  of  births  appears,  however,  to  be  fax  more  than  balanced 
by  tlie  infantile  mortality,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  follows  that  the 
population  is  chiefly  recruited  by  immigration.  In  Liverpool,  West  Derby, 
and  Wirrall,  comprehending  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Liverpool,  this  is  so 
largely  the  case,  that  to  100  males  added  by  natural  increase  in  1841-51, 
475  were  added  by  immigration ;  and  to  1 00  females  added  by  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  in  the  same  period,  681  were  added  by  immigration. 
These  immigrants,  being  frequently  unmarried  labourers  and  domestic 
servants,  do  not  raise  the  proportion  of  the  married,  but  probably  contribute 
at  once  to  the  large  proportions  of  single  men  and  women,  and  to  the 
great  ratio  of  annual  marriages  appearing  on  the  returns. 

We  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  comments  on  figures  which  vrill  be 
found  in  the  remaining  tables;  and  for  this,  as  they  are  calculated  to 
reflect  light  upon  each  other,  perhaps  no  apology  is  needed.  But  it  is 
well  to  say,  before  going  further,  that  in  speaking  of  the  mortality 
prevailing  in  Liverpool  and  other  places,  allubion  is  made  to  the  periods 
for  which  the  figures  are  given,  and  to  no  others.  That  what  we  say  is 
true  of  the  period  1840-5d  is  clear,  as  a  reference  to  Tables  XXX.  and 
XXXI.  will  shew ;  and  a  glance  at  Table  XXVII.  will  give  an  idea  as  to 
what  changes  had  taken  place  up  to  1858  in  the  mortality-experience 
of  the  division  generally. 

Widows  and  Widowers. 
The  same  causes  (great  commercial  activity,  and  general  pecuniary 
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prosperity,  ^ith  a  high  death-rate) offer  a  solution  of  another  phenomenon  :*- 
the  low  proportion  of  widowers,  and  the  high  proportion  of  widows,  in 
liverpooL  The  rapid  growth  and  change  of  the  population,  on  the 
one  hand  dissolving  more  marriages  than  ordinary  (by  death),  and,  on  the 
other,  &cilitating  re-marriage  with  women  prerioasly  unmarried,  directly 
increases  both  the  number  of  widowers  who  many  and  of  widows  who 
do  not. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  high  proportion  of  widowers  to  widows  in 
layerpool  is  a  consequence  of  the  deaths  among  seafaring  men  whose 
wives  reside  there ;  but  this  does  not  appear  probable  when  we  consider 
that  in  Manchester  the  ratio  is  not  much  less. 

Ages  of  Wives. 

That  widowers  usually  marry  spinsters  (here,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom 
at  large,  where  two  out  of  three  do  so)  may  be  inferred  from  the 
increasing  proportion  of  men  with  young  wives  at  the  successive  periods 
of  life  in  the  following  table ;  showing  (for  the  north-western  division)  how 
many  out  of  100  husbands  at  each  age  have  wives  whose  ages  fSEdl 
within  the  same,  the  earlier,  or  the  later  quinquennial  periods. 


AOE  ov 

Age  of  Wipe. 

HnSBAFD. 

3  or  more 

S 

I 

same 

1 

8  or  more 

qmnquens 

quinquens 

qnioquen. 

quinqnen- 

quinqnen. 

qninqnenu 

younger. 

younger. 

younger. 

njum. 

elder. 

older. 

15  —  20 

.  • « • 

• .  •  • 

•  • « • 

46.7 

44.4 

8.9 

20  —  25 

• .  *  • 

.... 

8.2 

68.4 

19.5 

4.0 

25  —  80 

« .  •  • 

1.0 

28.2 

53.7 

13.8 

8.8 

80  —  35 

.2 

6.6 

81.4 

46.8 

11.6 

8.9 

85  —  40 

1.6 

9.7 

80.6 

42.6 

11.9 

8.6 

40  —  45 

8.7 

11.8 

29.2 

40.7 

11.0 

8.6 

45  —  50 

5.6 

11.9 

80.2 

88.8 

10.3 

8.2 

60  —  55 

7.5 

18.7 

28.4 

87.8 

9.5 

8.6 

55  —  60 

9.2 

13.5 

28.7 

85.4 

10.4 

2.9 

60  —  65 

11.7 

15.6 

26.3 

85.0 

8.5 

2.9 

65  —  70 

18.0 

14.6 

29  8 

82.8 

7.4 

2.0 

TOdtnpw. 
All  Ages. 

20.6 

18.6 

27.5 

27.2 

5.1 

1.1 

8.8 

8.9 

28.0 

44.1 

11.7 

8.4 

Manohesteb  and  Liverpool. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  ratios  for  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs  differ 
widely  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  unmarried  and  married  men,  but 


lem  in  other  respects.  The  disproportdoii  of  widom  to  widowere  la  ainga- 
latlj  similar  in  each  of  the  three  districts,  nhiob  tt^etber  include  Liverpool ; 
and  an  equally  remarkable  eimilarily  of  ratio  in  die  throe  districts  of 
Manchester  ma;  be  pointed  out.  The  anmbers  of  onmanied  dock-labonrera 
rerident  in  the  district  of  Liverpool  (proper),  and  of  femAle  serrants  (nlao 
anmarried)  resident  in  the  subnrban  dietricto  of  West  Derby  and  Wural, 
mil  go  a  great  way  towards  eipkining  the  diflkreoces  obserred. 

The  chief  point  of  distinction  between  the  figures  for  Manchester  sod 
Liverpool  lies  in  the  greater  proportional  number  of  married  posons,  both 
male  and  female,  in  Manchester.  The  mortality  in  Manchester,  thou^ 
large,  is  lower  than  in  Liverpool,  and  although  Manchester  derives  the 
nuyor  part  of  its  increase  &om  immigration,  its  natural  increase  is  for  more 
considerable  than  tliat  of  Liverpool. 

UNUABBtED  Males. 

The  eastern  region  generoUy  exhibits  a  bw  proportion  of  nni&aniad 
nuJee ;  and  the  principal  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  semi-agricoltorol 
and  unpn^iessive  district  of  Chorley. 

In  the  obscure  district  of  Garstang,  in  the  northern  region,  where  we 
fouud,  in  a  former  paper,  the  lowest  proportion  of  immigianta  from  a 
distance,  and  which  we  shall  find  to  be  the  most  healthful  of  fuiy,  the 
lowest  proportion  of  married  men  is  also  found. 

The  district  of  Leigh  must  be  noted  as  one  the  population  of  which 
contains  but  a  small  urban  element,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  rapidity  of 
increase.  Hera  we  find  a  higher  proportion  of  widowers  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  eastern  region :  the  proportions  of  marriages  and  deaths  being 
at  the  same  time  by  no  means  high,  compared  to  the  aTeisge  of  the  region, 
and  that  of  widows  muck  Uu  than  ordinary. 

In  Ulverstone  the  proportion  of  unmarried  males  is  evidently  raised  by 
the  presence  of  a  mining  population.  Excepting  this  district,  and  that  of 
Liverpool,  the  highest  proportion  of  this  class  is  in  Garstang,  already 
mentioned. 

The  lowMt  proportion  of  anmarried  males  is  found  in  the  Stockport 
district,  where  population  had  during  the  preceding  ten  years  (1841-61) 
been  increasing  far  less  lapdly  than  in  proTioue  decennial  periods,  and  the 
tendency  to  marriage  may  consequentiy  be  saf^tosed  to  have  received  a 
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decided  check.  If  we  assume  that  daring  tbe  mote  prosperous  dmes 
pfeceding  1841  the  marriages  in  this  district  were  comparatively  numerous, 
and  led  to  an  increase  of  population  greater  than  seemed  to  be  required  on 
the  spot,  and  resulting,  in  the  period  1841-51,  in  an  emigration,  as  shewn 
in  Table  XXIX.,  of  about  2,700  males,  and  900  females  (probably  for  the 
most  part  unmarried),  we  have  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  very 
small  number  of  bachelors  here  returned,  and  the  consequently  large 
proportion  of  married  people. 

Migration  of  Men,  and  of  Women. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  rural  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Oheshire 
part  with  a  larger  number  of  women  than  of  men,  by  way  of  migration 
into  localities  where  domestic  service  or  the  requirements  of  manufactures 
call  for  a  lai^e  female  population.  On  the  contraiy,  the  tendency  of  the 
entire  division,  and  of  each  part  of  it,  seems  rather  to  be  to  attract  th^ 
wcmm  of  other  places  than  to  rearrange  its  own  native  population.  Almost 
eveiy  district  appears  to  have  either  parted  with  more  men  than  women, 
or  attracted  more  women  than  men.  The  exceptions  are  Wigan,  Ulverstone, 
Prescot,  Clitheroe,  Great  Boughton  (Chester)  and  Buncorn.  The  three 
first-named  are  mining  districts.  Clitheroe  shows  an  excess  of  males  only 
in  its  mountainous  northern  portion,  and  especially  in  the  sub-district  of 
Chipping ;  and  consequently,  so  far  as  it  is  eugaged  in  manufactures,  forms 
no  exoeption  to  the  rule  prevalent  in  the  eastern  region,  that  the  female 
population  equals  or  exceeds  the  male ;  but  the  male  population  of  its 
manufacturing  portion  having  increased,  while  the  female  population  has 
diminished  (though  still  remaining  largest)  it  is  in  that  respect  exceptional. 

PECTJLTARrrncs  OF  Great  Bouohton  (Chbstbb.) 

The  district  of  Great  Boughton  (including  Chester)  presents  some 
features  of  which  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  can  alone  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  true  explanation.  It  has  at  present  only  a  moderate 
per-centage  of  its  population  in  the  cocyugal  state,  and  must  have  shown 
considerably  lower  proportions  in  1841,  as  the  marriages  have  since  then 
been  rather  numerous.  Then  the  births  have  been  so  few,  as  to  be  lower,  in 
proportion  to  population,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Division  ;  and,  after 
deducting  a  considerable  death  loss,  leave  a  veiy  small  natural  increase. 
This  increase  has  had  to  be  supplemented  by  an  immigration  of  more  than 
six  times  its  number,  equalling  in  (act  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
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births,  and,  even  with  this  aid,  the  growth  of  the  population  has  not  been 
at  all  striking.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Boughton 
district  under-estimated  in  1841-61  the  power  of  the  district  to  sustain  an 
increase  in  its  population  ;  or  did  its  young  people  emigrate,  in  considerable 
numbers,  to  some  more  attractive  locality;  and  did  those  remaining 
behind  fail  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  them  ?  It  is  certain  that 
for  some  time  past,  the  marriages  have  been  rather  numerous,  compared 
with  those  in  most  other  parts  of  Cheshire ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose, 
with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  phenomena  will  not  be  the 
same  in  1861. 

Another  peculiarity  observable  in  this  district  is  the  greater  immigration 
of  males  than  females.  The  natural  increase  in  each  sex  was  between  two 
and  three  hundred ;  but  the  immigration  2212  males  and  1361  females. 

The  increase  in  the  sub-districts  appears  to  have  been — 

Tattenhall increase      34  Males... decrease     144  Females 

Chester  Castle „        1721     „     ...increase  1157 

Cathedral  Division   ,«•      „  713    , ,  557 

Hawarden „  37     „      ...      „  40 

or,  dividing  the  district  differently, 

Chester  City 2146  Males 1539  Females 

Hemainder  of  District    ...     359     „      71      „ 

What  these  figures  indicate  cannot  well  be  discovered  without  more 
local  information  than  we  possess,  or  can  readily  obtain.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain :  that  in  spite  of  the  other  facts,  there  are  more 
adult  unmarried  women  than  men  in  the  place.  The  number  of  elderly 
persons,  particularly  women,  is  also  large,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
numl>er  of  children.  Perhaps  Chester  is  less  inhabited  than  formerly  by 
families  employing  servants,  and  thus  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  the 
sexes  are  not  maintcuned,  and  this  seems  the  more  likely  when  we  revert  to 
the  returns  of  1831-41. 

The  public  health  in  Great  Boughton  has  not  been  good.  The  annual 
death  rates,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years,  I850-l~2,  were,  in  the 
sub-districts : 

Tattenhall 16.9  per  thousand 

Chester  Castle  22.1 

Cathedral  Division  (including  the  Workhouse)  27.8 
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Hawaiden  ]7.7  perthousond 

In  the  whole  district 23.4  „ 

In  the  ten  yean,  1841-50,  the  annual  arenge  death  rates  in  the  ander- 
mentioned  districts  were — 

Great  BoDghton   33.61  per  thonsand 

Kantwich 31.14  „ 

Northwich Sl.ll 

Altrincham    30.84  „ 

Conglston 31.97  „ 

We  have  the  more  willinglj  dwelt  on  these  pecnliarities  of  the  Great 
Bonghton  district,  as  it  is  one,  especially  when  regarded  from  an  hiatoricat 
point  of  Tiew,  which  attracts  and  rewards  a  large  amount  of  attention. 
Nor  do  we  forget  that  there  is,  in  Chester,  a  Society  similar  to  our  own,  to 
which  we  may  appeal  for  additional  information,  touching  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  these  great  national  records,  as  they  affect  that  andent  city  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Unuabried  Fkmales. 
The  Dumbers  of  the  female  population  are  in  some  places  remarkably 
small ;  and  in  some  districts  the  proportion  of  unmarried  women  to  100 
unmarried  men  is  veiy  low.  These  latter  are  Runcorn,  Frescot,  Ulverston, 
and  Garstang,  and  (less  strikingly)  Northwich,  Liverpool,  Wig&n,  War- 
rington, and  Nantwich.  Most  of  them  are  among  those  just  noticed  as 
attractii^  more  men  than  women — of  the  others  tJie  Liverpool  district 
camiot  be  regarded  separately  &am  the  suburbs,  as  West  Derby  tc., 
where  unmarried  women  decidedly  preponderate.  Northwich,  as  well  as 
Runcorn,  contains  a  considerable  number  of  bargemen ;  the  excess  of 
males  in  Warrington  may  also  perhaps  be  traced  to  peculiarity  of  occupa- 
taon.  In  Nantwich,  where,  until  184),  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
excess  of  females,  the  railway  establishment  at  Crewe  has  some  influence. 
The  excess  of  males  in  the  Monks-Coppenhall  township  is  161.  In 
Gaistang,  from  IBS!  forwards,  there  has  always  been  an  excess  of  males, 
the  cause  of  which  is  not  very  obvious. 

The  districts  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unmarried  females  are 
considerably  tn  exetm  (excluding  suburban  districts)  are  Stockport,  Preston, 
Ashton-unde^Lyne,  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  Bury, 
Macclesfield  and  Fylde.    All  these,  excepting  the  last,  are  districts  where 
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female  labour  is  in  request  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  in  Fjld« 
there  is  an  anusual  uamber  of  female  serrants :  especially  at  Ljtham 
and  Blackpool.  In  Stockport,  the  proportioii  of  females  would  be  lass 
ezceBeire  but  for  the  recent  emigratioa  of  males  haTiug  been  greater  than 
that  of  lemales. 

Tablh  XXVI. 
Here  ne  have  computed  and  stated  the  proportions  of  population  living 
at  difierent  ages  over  ten  jears  to  the  number  of  children  nnder  that  age  : 
exhibiting  the  combined  effects,  mainly,  of  occupations,  as  regolating 
migration,  mortality  and  births.  BsTiug  adopted  aa  a  measure  the 
nnmber  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  obvioas  that  a  low 
proportion  of  biiths  tends,  by  diminiahing  this  number,  to  increase  tbe 
relatire  numbers  at  higher  ages.  This  irregularity  may  be  deemed 
objectionable  ;  but  it  was  preferred  to  using  the  total  population  as  a 
measure,  because  that  would  have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  any  pecu- 
liarity in  tbe  migration  into  or  from  the  district.  The  number  of  children 
does  not  seem  to  bare  been  materially  aSected  by  migration :  there  being 
nearly  the  same  numbers  of  each  ses  at  the  ages  0-5  and  5-10. 
KuMBER  OF  Children. 
The  number  of  tbe  population  having  among  them  100  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  is  nearly  the  same  in  England  and  ^ales  and  in  the 
north-western  division.  But,  in  the  different  districts  composing  the 
division  it  ranges  fi-om  861  to  448.  For  tbe  better  understandiug  of  tliis 
part  of  our  subject  it  is  advisable  to  separate  the  period  of  life  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  forty  from  that  after  forty.  We  shall  then  perceive 
that  the  main  feature  developed  is  an  excessive  number  at  tbe  ages  ten 
to  forty,  and  a  defective  number  over  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  eastern  and 
western  regions.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  most 
obaracteristio  and  important  parts  of  the  division.  In  the  northern  and 
southern  r^ons  the  number  aged  ten  to  forl^  b  defective;  and  tbe 
number  after  that  age  attains  nearly  a  full  proportion. 

In  th«  Northeni  BegioD  to  100  Kged  0  to  10  then  in  10T.T  «  10  to  40  uid  98.0  over  10 
„     EMiem  „        100  „  218JI  „  HS-l      „ 

„     Wewem         „        100  „  SW.I  „  83.3      „ 

„      Southern        „        100  „  900.0  „  02.0      „ 

„      N.WeatarnDiTidoDlOO  „  3IT.I  ,  8S.6 

„     Engluid  4DiI  Walet  100  „  806.6  „  Vtl      „ 


Two  ficts  an  prominetit  hen :  (t)  !□  the  northnti  and  BOathera 
regkne  of  onr  diviakm  of  the  kingdom,  the  children  are,  in  nDmber,  abov» 
tfae  Engfah  standard  ;  and  in  the  eaetera  and  weatem  regions  tbe^  an 
fealotr  it.  (3)  In  the  northern  region  alone  doee  the  Dumber  over  Jorty 
come  op  to  the  English  standard. 

YOUTB  AND  MaTORITT. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  while,  in  the  eastern  i^on,  the  excMB  at 
the  ages  ten  to  fortf  is  most  common];  found  among  those  aged  ten  to 
twsntf-fiTe,  in  the  western  it  is  chiefly  in  the  population  aged  twentf-fira 
to  forty.  In  other  words,  the  element  of  joutb  decidedly  predominate 
in  the  great  manoiactunng  district ;  and  in  the  great  commercial  district 
we  have  a  like  eioeas  of  persons  at  the  most  active  period  of  life. 
Thna:  — 

To  lOll  ChildraD  iged  0-10  jmn 

In  the  Konhem  Bf^on  then  ut  DT.I  a^  10  to  25,  and  BO.S  a^  25  to  40 
„       Eutem  „  12T.T  „  l>0.9 

„      WcMem  „  133.S  „  lOO.B  „ 

„      Soothmi  „  110.1  „  "LB 

„      NoTth-WeMeTD  DiTimon     190.1  „  91.7  „ 

„      EngUnd  uid  Wilaa  L10.3  „  WA 

This  circnmstance  has  an  evident  connection  with  the  extonsive  employ- 
ment of  young  pcraons  iu  the  manubcture  of  cottoa ;  and  of  clerks,  dock 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants  in  the  western  or  Liverpool  regioD. 

The  large  numbers  at  ages  from  t«n  to  forty,  with  the  low  proportions 
«t  the  higher  ages,  in  the  maaufiicturing  and  commercial  localidos, 
donbtlees  arise  from  the  comparatively  email  populatioos  of  these  places 
io  the  preceding  decennial  periods  cansiDg  many  fewer  births  than  at 
present,  while  the  immigration  of  young  persons  has  greatly  swelled  the 
ranks  of  those  in  middle  life ;  and  the  very  considerable  infantile  mortality 
has  since  hindered  the  children  proper  to  such  a  popnlation  from  attainii^ 
a  greater  proportion  to  its  total  number. 

Matdbitt  and  Old  Aok. 
The  nnmberB  at  56  to  65,  and  at  65  and  upwards,  compare  thus : — 
To  100  ObildKD  aged  0  to  10  jean 


Id  the  Northem  RegioD  Iben  an  33.S  aged  BO  to  66,  and  31.1  agad  60  and  d 
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The  state  of  the  western  (or  commercial)  region  is  yeiy  remarkable. 
No  inference  would  here  be  safe  as  to  longevity  in  the  different  regions ; 
but  the  actual  composition  of  the  population,  as  here  exhibited,  cannot  £ul 
to  have  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  state  of  sodetj  in  each. 

DiSTUBBANOB  BT  MIGRATION. 

So  &r  as  the  figures  enable  us  to  judge,  we  conclude  there  must, 
formerly,  have  been  a  considerable  disturbance,  by  emigration,  of  the 
age-distribution  of  the  population  of  the  northern  and  southern  r^ons, 
particularly  as  to  the  women  : — the  proportions  of  population  at  the  seyeial 
ages  being  as  follow,  when  compared  with  the  aTerage  for  England  and 
Wales: — 

NOBTHXBV  RbOIOK.  SOUTHBBIT  BSOIOV. 

Ages  10-25 +  0.8  Mfdes  —  3.0  Females  +  0.4  Males  —  1.9  Females. 

„    a5-40 —  1.4  „  —4.4  „  —1.0  „  —8.6  „ 

„    40-53 —  O.l  „  —1.7  „  —0.7  „  —  2.a  „ 

„    55-65 +  0.7  „  +0.2  „  —05  „  —0.7  „ 

„    65  and  upwardtf+  1.7  „  +  1.0  „  —  OX)  „  —  0.5  „ 
or, 

,,10-55 —  0.7  H  —10.0  „  —1.8  „  —7.8  „ 

„  55  and  upwards  +  2.4  „  +    1.2  „  —  0.5  „  -^  1.2  „ 

Consideration  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  particular  districts,  as 
stated  in  Table  XXVl.  and  more  particularly  in  the  census,  will  possess 
much  interest,  and  might  afford  profitable  occupation  for  local  observers 
disposed  to  aid  or  correct  our  enquiries.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  depressed  birth-rate  tends  to  raise  the  proportional  numbers  in 
Table  XXVI. ;  and  this  has  actually  occurred  in  the  following  places  in 
our  division : — 

Northern  Region  — No  district  relatively  very  low. 

Bastem  Region. — Preston,  Leigh,  Stockport,  and  Macclesfield. 

Western  Region. — Ormskirk. 

Southern  Region. — Congleton  and  Great  Boughton. 

The  marriage-rate  in  Altrincham  has  been  very  low ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  birth-rate  1841-50  to  account  for  the  excess  of  people  at  the  higher 
ages,  compared  with  children ;  and  this  is  possibly  ascribable  in  some 
degree  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  which  appears  to  be  the  healthiest  in 
the  southern  region. 

The  subject  of  migration  is  a  good  deal  cleared  up  by  this  table.    It 
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ftppeaTB,  for  example,  that  the  disproportion  of  the  aezes  in  Runcorn  and 
Horthwioli,  arises  rather  from  an  emigration  of  women  (somewhat  eicep* 
tional)  than  an  immigration  of  men.  Again,  the  influence  of  former 
immigration,  modified  by  recent  emigrttlion,  is  rery  visible  in  the  figures 
for  Stockport  It  is,  probably,  the  high  rate  of  mortality,  after  infancy, 
in  Coogleion,  that  prevents  the  immigratioQ  of  females  into  that  place 
from  producing  a  more  marked  effect.  The  district  of  Ormskirk  would 
appear  to  have  parted,  in  times  poet,  with  a  large  pait  of  its  population, 
both  male  and  female ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  that  of  Leigh  has 
always  been  able  to  attract  a  greater  number  than  it  lost.  The  infantile 
death-rate  in  Lancaster  seems  qnita  enongh  to  cause  the  relstively  h^;h 
numbere  at  the  ages  above  ten  years. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  rather  indicated  the  uses  of  Table  XKVl. 
than  exhausted  the  comparisons  to  be  deduced  from  it.  Each  reader  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  find  something  in  that  Table  falling  within  the  range 
of  his  particular  knowlo^,  and  capable  of  interesting  him.  And  if  what 
we  have  said,  or  the  figures  we  have  brought  together,  should  thus  elicit 
further  information,  we  shall  be  the  better  pleased  with  the  result  of 
our  labouiB. 

TiDLK  XXVII. 

Here  we  have  given  the  figures  for  each  of  the  twenty  years  1839-68 : 
Bhowing,  for  England  and  Wales,  and  also  for  our  own  division,  (1)  the 
estimated  population  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  and  the  number 
of  (2)  marriages,  (3)  births,  and  (4)  deaths,  during  each  year,  to  one 
thousand  persoDB  livii^  at  its  bt^mmnff. 

It  will  appear,  on  examining  this  table,  that  the  proportions  of  mar 
riages,  of  births,  and  of  deaths,  have  all  been  constantly  much  higher  in 
the  north-western  division  than  in  the  kingdom  at  lai^e,  ranging,  com- 
paratively, OB  follows : — 


Births 

De>Du    ... 


7.81  to  1047 
36  aa  lo  30.IT 
24.00  lo    34.17 
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In  ereiy  year  of  the  twenty  the  birthrate  in  the  diyision  ezoeeded  tlia 
maximum  rate  in  England  and  Wales.  In  eleven  out  of  the  twenty 
years  the  marriage-rate  exceeded  the  maximum.  And  in  fifteen  of  the 
twenty  years  the  death-rate  exceeded  the  maximum  of  England  and  Wales. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  range  of  reflection  suggested  hy  these 
remarkable  differences. 

The  diminished  ratio  of  iUegiUmats  births  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  it 
is  observable  how  closely  the  marriage^  the  birth,  and  even  the  death-rates 
of  England,  though  in  amount  so  different,  correspond,  in  their  variatumt 
with  those  of  Lancashire.  Beginning  with  the  year  1839,  the  marriage- 
rate  sank  gradually  until  1842,  then  rose  steadily  until  1846,  becoming 
low  again  in  1847,  again  rising  year  by  year  till  1850,  remaining  high 
until  1853,  afterwards  sinking  till  1855,  rising  again  in  1856,  and  declin- 
ing until  1858:  when  the  lowest  figure  since  1847  was  reached,  in  both 
the  kingdom  and  the  division.  Here  we  have,  strongly  marked,  the 
operation  of  what  may  be  termed  periods  of  prosperity  on  the  tendency 
to  marry.  And  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in  this  variation  there  is 
present,  besides  an  improvident  haste  to  take  advantage  of  "  good  times,"* 
a  good  deal  of  the  self-denying  determination  to  wait  for  such  times. 

Table  XXVIII— Marbiaobs. 

Here  we  give  the  actual  numbers  of  marriages,  in  each  district,  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  years  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
numbers  in  the  good  year  1845  and  the  bad  year  1855  in  the  entire 
division  were  nearly  equal,  the  larger  population  having,  under  adverse 
circumstances,  come  down  to  the  marriage-rate  of  the  smaller.  Comparing 
1845  and  1847  with  1853  aud  1855  we  get,  in  each  case,  a  bad  and  a 
good  year,  and  an  average  interval  of  eight  years.  This  shows  for  the 
several  regions : — 

Northern 1,658  in  1845  and  1847  againBt  1,700  in  1808  and  1800. 

Eastern 86,702  „  „      81,774 

Western    ....  11,111  „  „      ia,489 

Southern  ....     8,373  „  „        4,044 

N.  W.  Diyision  42,844  „  „      50,066 

Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  and  adveisily 
referred  to  bore  differently  on  different  localities ;  and  that  the  population 
was  increasing  at  very  different  rates. 


The  number  of  marriages  ia  Stockport  haring  again,  beoome  high,  it 
may  be  eafelj  asBumed  that  that  place  has  regcuned  something  of  its 
former  proeperitj.  The  marriage-rate  seems  to  be  more  immediately  and 
poverfully  acted  apon  in  Maucheater  than  in  Liverpool.  But  this  Table 
deserves  a  minute  and  oarefol  examinatioD  by  the  light  of  adequate  local 
knowledge. 

Tables  XXIX.  ua>  XXX. 

The  second  of  these  is  chiefly  composed  of  ratios  derived  &om  the  first ; 
and,  together,  they  carry  the  comparison  of  the  rates  of  birth,  marriage, 
and  death,  in  difTerent  parts  of  our  district,  as  far  into  detail  as  probably 
they  can  at  present  be  usefully  carried. 

The  natmal  mcreau  of  population  in  1B41-G0  as  shewn  in  Table 
XXIX.  will  no  doabt  differ,  in  some  meosim,  from  that  between  the 
periods  of  the  censuses  of  18dl  and  1861,  as  these  nere  not  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  respective  years;  but  probably  not  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  about  two  per  cent  The  two  periods  let  January,  1841  to 
iBt  Jannaiy,  ISBl.and  6th  June,  1841  to  0 1st  March,  1851,  have,  for  the 
purposes  of  these  two  Tables,  been  assumed  to  be  practically  identical ;  and 
any  difference  between  the  actual  increase  and  the  approximation  to  the 
natural  increase  thus  obtained  has  been  taken  as  arising  wholly  from 
immigratioD  or  emigration. 

It  appears  then  that  the  movement  of  the  population,  in  the  entire 
division,  between  the  last  two  censuses,  was— 

Births 838,864 

Deaths    609,823 

Natural  Increase  SI8,443 

"      "     ition  800,410 


Total  Inciease   416,658 

In  the  two  great  towns  and  their  suburbs  the  similar  figures  wer^ 

LiVXRFOOL.  AlANCHasTBK. 

Births    163,a34  165,764 

Deaths  136,313  183,738 

Natural  Increase  18,081  38,086 

Immigration 103,654  73,800 

Total  Increase        120,676  106,333 
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In  the  rest  of  the  division  the  corresponding  figures  were— 


Births    

NoRTREftN 

Rkoion. 

SoUTBBBV 

Rboiov. 

Rbstdub  of  Eastbbh  & 
Wbstbbv  Bbgiovs. 

87,242 
28,112 

14,130 
—  10,462 

8,668 

74,003 
08,9&7 

407,921 
273,70a 

Deaths 

Kataral  Increase  . . 
Immigration 

Total  Increase  .... 

20,046 
929 

134,219 
33,983 

20,975 

168,202 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  Liverpool  and  Manchester  increase  prind' 
pally  hj  immigration,  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  eastern  and  western  regions  was  derived  from  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  and  the  northern  region  alone  could  send  off  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  emigrants  and  still  exhibit  a  net  increase  of  population. 

The  large  emigration  from  Chorlej  (Table  XXX.)  deserves  notice.  It  is 
ascribed  to  cessation  of  work  at  some  coal  pits,  from  exhaustion  of  coal,  and 
to  substitution  of  power-looms  for  hand-looms.  Several  of  the  features  of 
Table  XXIX.  have  already  been  noticed.  The  large  emigration  of  males, 
compared  with  females,  from  Fjlde,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  comple- 
tion of  the  harbour  at  Fleetwood,  where  in  1841  a  large  number  of  men 
appear  to  have  been  employed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  silk-manufacturing  places  are  among  those 
which  attract  the  greatest  numbers  of  women,  compared  with  men. 
Congleton  even  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  male  population,  whDe  attracting 
as  many  females  as  suffice  to  more  than  double  the  natural  increase  of 
that  sex. 


FEBtnjTT  OF  Marbiages. 

Considerable  difficulty,  traceable  to  defect  of  information  in  the  census* 
was  found  in  exhibiting,  in  Table  XXX,  a  reliable  set  of  indications  of 
Hie  comparative  fertility  of  marriages  in  the  different  parts  of  the  division. 
It  can  only  be  done  imperfectly. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  marriageable,  bat 
unmarried,  to  the  total  population,  at  several  ages,  for  the  division : — 


Per  Cent  nnmarried. 


Ages. 
16-20     .. 

Males. 
90.3 

Females 
..  07.1 

30-25 

76.8 

..  67.1 

.  89  2 

80-36 

26.6 

.  24.7 

S6-iO 

17.4  . 

.  17.7 

40-46 

14.4  . 

.  14.1 

Per  Cent.  Unmarried. 


Ages.  Males.     Females. 

46-60 12.0  ...  12.1 

60-55 11.4  ...  11.6 

65-60 10.2  ...  10.9 

60-65 9.7  ...  11.8 

65-70 8.7  ...  10.8 

70  and  upwards.    8.0  ...     9.0 
But  we  are  not  supplied  with  this  order  of  &cts  for  the  districta 
aeparatel^;  and  are  therefore  precluded  from  comparing  the  number  of 
births  in  them  with  the  number  of  married  women  aged  twentj  to  forty-five. 
Oar  sole  resource,  therefore,  was  to  compare  the  births  with — ' 
I.  Women  aged  20  to  46,  including  the  unmarried  and  widowed. 
S.  Wives  aged  20  and  upwards,  including  manj  above  45  years  of  age. 
It  appears  on  a  comparison  between  the  north-western  division  and 
England  and  Wales,  that  the  proportiona  were  respectively : — ■ 

N.  W.        EaaLmn  ibd 
DiTistoa.  Walks, 

Fei  C«DMgc  of  Womni  iged  20-41)  who  vnt  Harried ....     08.60  OB.IO 

„        Hurisd  Women  aged  90  y«an  and  upwudi 

whose  ages  were  andei  40  jeuB    T1.23  MStl 

AnitDal  Binha  (avenge  of  three  jean,  1B90-3)  to  100 

Jforrui  Women  >eed30-4S 83.10  30.69 

We  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  if  the  number  of  births  is  small, 
compared  with  that  of  marriages,  in  some  of  the  largest  places,  this  is 
probably  the  result  rather  of  the  height  of  the  marriage-rote  being  diapro- 
portioned  to  the  number  of  the  married,  than  merely  to  a  low  birth-rate  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  married  women  at  the  child-bearing  age. 

The  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  (without  reference  to  the  ages  of  the 
married)  is  shown,  for  the  two  periods  1841-60  and  1860-52.  In  both 
periods  the  number  was  low  in  the  following  places  :— 

tStnittmver  Per  o«it.  of  Woman 
IjWO  penoDa  10  aod  Dp*aids  in 
IHIM.      IBSal       1M1.M>.  marrlad  aUta.  IR9I. 

HanehesUr,  Salfbrd,  and  Chorllon  |     „  „     f      9.1      )     ,»  na      f       060  lo 

Barton-on-In-ell )     "'■''     ]       9.4      J     "''*'       I        08.1 

Liverpool, WeatDerh;, and Wlmll       3.4  a.3  11.13     |       ^^g  " 
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The  figures,  above  giyen,  show  that  (eTerything  else  being  equal) 
there  were  good  reasons  for  the  proportions  of  births  to  marriages  in  these 
places  being  lowy  inasmuch  as,  in  every  case,  the  marriages  bore  a  higher 
proportion  to  the  numbers  already  married  than  in  England  and  Wales ; 
and  therefore  afforded  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  M€d  numben  of  women 
in  the  married  state. 

It  is  however  abundantly  evident,  that  with  reference  to  any  detailed 
comparison,  veiy  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  these  ratios  of  births 
to  marriages ;  and  they  are  introduced  partly  to  make  this  apparent. 

The  ratios  of  births  to  100  married  women  are  defective  because  the 
numbers  of  aged  women  vary  so  much  in  particular  places.  And  to  this 
circumstance  almost  entirely  may  be  attributed  the  seemingly  high  ratios 
in  the  eastern  and  western  regions.  Again,  when  we  look  at  the  figures 
for  Liverpool,  and  remember  this  defect  in  our  materials,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  inference  that,  in  1850-3  at  least,  the  births  there  were  not 
high,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  married  w/>men  under  forty-five  years 
of  age.    The  same  may  be  said  of  several  other  places. 

The  column  in  Table  XXX.  most  worthy  of  reliance  is  probably  that 
shewing  the  proportion  of  births  to  women  aged  twenty  to  forty-five,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  proportions  of  women  married,  thus : — 

Per  oentage  of  Women    Eatimated  Births 

Births  in  1800-8  to  l€0  sffed  SO  and  upwards    per  100  married 

Women  aged  2045.  who  were  Married,  in    women  aged  80 

1851.  to  4ft. 

Great  Boughton 15.1  65.4  27 

Liverpool    15.6  64.7  29 

Wimd 16.2  55.9  29 

West  Derby 16.4  64.5  SO 

Barton-on-Irwell 17.0  56.6  80 

Macclesfield    17.4  58.7  80 

Chorlton 17.8  56.7  81 

Stockport    17.9  50.8  80 

Lancaster    18.2  68.4  84 

Manchester 18.8  56.8  82 

Altrincham 18.3  54.7  88 

Congleton   18.8  61J3  80 

Fylde 18.4  55.0  83 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne   18.4  60.0  81 

Salford    18.5  58.4  82 

N.  W.  DiTision 18.9  58^  82 

EngUnd  and  Wales   ISSi  58.7  81 

'  We  have  just  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  proportions  of  women 
aged  twenty  to  forty-Jive  living  in  1851  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the 
north-western  division,  who  were  married,  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  women  aged  twenty  and  upwards  who  were  in  the  same  condition. 
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If  we  assume  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  districts  just  enumerated,  the 
numbers  on  the  right  vnlL  represent  (nearly)  the  ratios  of  births  per  100 
married  women  aged  twenty  to  forty-five ;  these  confirm  the  impression 
deriyed  from  the  ratios  to  1 00  married  women  (simply)  and  tend  to  shew  that 
the  birth-rates  in  Liverpool,  Great  Boughton,  Macclesfield,  Stockport  and 
Congleton,  are  low ;  and  that  those  in  Manchester  and  its  suburbs,  and 
in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  are  at  all  events  not  &r  above  the  average. 

The  birth-rate  in  Wigan  appears  to  be  very  high.  Perhaps  local 
explanation  might  bring  this  ratio  nearer  to  the  average. 

Mabbiages  aiid  Baohelobs. 

The  marriages  would  best  have  been  measured  by  comparison  with  the 
number  of  unmarried  men  at  the  entire  marrying  age,  but  as  we  cannot 
obtain  the  necessary  information  for  doing  this  from  the  census,  we  are 
obliged  to  measure  them  by  the  total  number  of  unmarried  males  aged 
twenty  years  and  upwards. 

This  gives  the  following  annual  ratios  for  the  three  years  1850-d  :— 

Northern  Begion  7.5  Marriages  per  100  Bachelors. 

Eastern        „  14.3        „  „ 

Western       „  11.5        „  „ 

Southern      „  9.3        „  „ 

N.  Western  Division  12.7        „  „ 

England  and  Wales  10.0        „  „ 

The  highest  local  ratio  was  in  Stockport,  where  there  had  been,  pre- 
viously, much  commercial  depression.  There  the  marriage  ratio  reached 
lO.l  per  100  bachelors.  The  lowest  ratios  were  in  Qarstang  and  Al- 
trincham — 5.4  per  100  bachelors.  In  Manchester  the  rate  was  veiy  high, 
much  higher  than  in  Liverpool.  In  Chorley,  Leigh  and  Oldham  it 
was  low. 

Mabbiages  to  Populatiok. 

Measured  by  the  total  population^  the  marriages  in  1841-50  gave  the 

following  annual  proportions : — 

Northern  Region  6.59  per  1,000  peraons. 

Eastern        „  9.29 

Western       „  10.80 

Southern      „  7.20 

N.  Western  Division  9.14 

England  and  Wales  8.02 

In  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Rochdale,  the  ratios  were  highest ;  and 
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in  Altrincham,  Northwich,  Ormskirk,  GarBtang,  Oldham  and  Asbton- 
und6r-Lyne,  tbej  were  very  low.  In  Chorlej,  Leigh,  and  other  places  the 
marriage-rate  was  fiEir  from  high. 

The  column  last  commented  upon,  and  those  of  births  and  deaths  per 
1,000  persons  living,  are  chiefly  Taluable  as  throwing  light  upon  the  facts 
disclosed  by  Table  XXVII. 

The  birth  and  death  columns  (of  Table  XXX.)  also  have  much  meaning 
when  looked  at  in  reference  to  natural  increase  of  population,  as  indicating 
whether  this  arises  mainly  from  low  death-rates,  from  high  birth-rates,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  The  column  shewing  the  average  annual  real 
increase  per  1,000  persons  is  intended  to  aid  in  making  these  comparisons. 
Thus  :— 

Difference  or  natunU  Actual  increaae . 

3.1 
18.1 
27.8 

8.8 
18.4 
11.6 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  birth-rate  being  accompanied  by  a  still 
lower  comparative  death-rate,  is  followed  by  the  largest  natural  increase ; 
while  the  highest  birth-rate  is,  from  a  similar  cause,  followed  by  the  smallest 
natural  increase.  This  makes  apparent  the  importance  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  increase  of  population  is  attained ;  and  the  consequent  local 
Talue  of  the  materials  we  have  brought  together  for  its  examination  and 
consideration,  as  to  different  localities  in  our  own  division  of  the  kingdom. 

EiBTHs  AND  Deaths  to  Population. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  about  the  relative  numbers  of  births  and 
of  married  women.  It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  actual  proportion 
of  births  to  population  was  lowest  in  this  period  (1841-51)  in  Great 
Boughton  and  Oongleton,  and  singularly  high,  by  comparison  in  Northwich 
— all  in  the  southern  region.  It  was  highest  in  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Oldham, 
Wigan  and  Bury.  Next  to  these  places  come  Liverpool,  Haslingden, 
Burnley,  Rochdale,  Ashton  and  Manchester.  It  was  comparatively  low 
in  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  and  Preston. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Oldham  and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  where  the 
marriage -rate  during  the  ten  years  1841-51  was  only  5.93  per  1,000 


Births. 

DeathB.    ^ 

increase. 

Northern  Region 

31.00 

19.24 

11.76 

Eastern        „ 

37.33 

26.51 

10.82 

Western       „ 

37.55 

31,47 

6.08 

Southern      „ 

31.04 

32.63 

8.41 

N.  Western  Division 

36  38 

26.79 

9.59 

England  and  Wales 

32.48 

22.31 

10.17 
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persons,  the  number  of  births  remained  comparativelj  large,  and,  in 
Preston,  where  the  corresponding  marriage>rate  was  8.9S,  the  number  of 
births  was  relatiyelj  low.  So  much  do  the  marriages  already  in  being 
affect  the  figures,  when  taken  together  with  those  occurring  year  by  year. 

The  low  proportion  of  births  in  Congleton,  in  spite  of  a  large  ratio 
of  persons  in  the  wedded  state,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  We  want  local 
information.  The  ratios  of  births  for  1850-2  in  this  district  are  not 
80  remarkable.  Whatever  the  cause  previously  in  operation  it  would 
appear  to  have  ceased ;  as  the  births  had  considerably  increased. 

The  death-rates  in  Table  XXX.  (already  referred  to)  shew  that  the 
excess  of  mortality  in  the  division  is  traceable  to  causes  operating  chiefly 
jn  the  eastern  and  western  regions :  the  mte  in  the  northern  region  being 
low,  and  that  in  the  southern  region  not  differing  materially  from  the 
average  of  England. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  mortality  in  Great  Boughton 
is  high :  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the 
excess;  but  this  is  always  difficult  to  do  for  sub-districts,  through  the 
inflaence  of  public  institutions,  such  as  work-houses,  which  sometimes 
bring  into  one  sub-district  all  the  deaths  of  the  paupers  of  the  district, 
and  hospitals,  which  have  a  similar  effect. 

We  have  now  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  death-rate  in  the  Lan- 
caster district.  '  This  appears  to  have  been  much  raised  by  a  special 
mortality  in  the  sub-district  of  Lancaster.  The  mortality  in  each  of  the 
sub-districts  was,  in  1850-53  : — 

Ellel population  8680 17.7  per  1000  persons 

Heaton „  2687 18.9 

Lancaster „  18292 28.6 

Caton    „  9119 24.5 

Wray    2528 20.3 


*t 
f» 
)» 


Tunstall    „  926 13.0 

Arkholme „  931 19.3 

Warton „  8592. .....19.6              „ 

The  whole  district  „         34660 24.3 
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But  a  better  medium  of  comparison,  between  districts,  as  to  vitality,  will 
be  afforded  by  Table  XXXI.,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

9 

Table  XXXI. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  the  population,  as  to  age  and  sex,  in  the 
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difPerent  diBtricts,  renders  it  imperative,  id  ascertaining  the  compaiative 
death-rates,  to  take  hoth  elements  into  account,  for  each  district.  Before 
forming  this  table  (XXXI.),  the  following  figures  were  computed  on  the 
census  of  1861  :— 

Death  Rates  at  diffbremt  Aass  in  each  Sex. 


A0B8. 

Axmnal  average  deaths,  per 
cent,  in  1850^2. 

Female  compared  to 

Excess  per  cent,  of 
death  raiee  in  N.W. 

Eng.  &  Wales. 

N.W.  Division. 

Male  Death  Batea. 

div.,  compared  with 
England  and  Wales. 

IfalM. 

FamalM. 

Maim. 

Females. 

Eng.  ft  Wales. 

M.W.DlTiakm. 

llalM. 

Fonak.. 

0—  5 
5—10 
10—15 
15—25 
25—36 
35—46 
45—55 
56—65 
65&ap. 

7.18 

.87 

.49 

.76 

.94 

1.22 

1.76 

3.02 

9.22 

6.18 

.85 

.52 

.81 

1.00 

1.21 

1.52 

2.66 

8.67 

9.93 

1.19 

.60 

.87 

1.04 

1.44 

2.18 

3.82 

10.10 

8.56 
1.12 
.59 
.90 
1.14 
1.47 
2.01 
8.36 
9.44 

—  1.00 

—  .02 
+     .03 
+     .05 
+     .06 

—  .01 

—  .24 

—  .36 

—  .55 

—  1.37 

—  .07 

—  .01 
+     .03 
+     .10 
+     .03 

—  .17 

—  .47 

—  .66 

88 
37 
22 
14 
11 
18 
24 
26 
10 

89 
82 
13 
11 
14 
21 
33 
26 
0 

It  thus  appears  that  the  ages  0 — 5,  and  45  and  upwards,  are  those  at 
which  the  male  mortality  is  generally  highest,  compared  with  that  of 
females.  And  on  considering  the  mortality  in  the  North-western  division, 
as  compared  with  that  in  England  and  Wales,  we  were  further  led  to 
distinguish  the  mortality  at  ages  5 — 10  and  46 — 65,  as  it  appears  that  in 
these  periods  of  life  the  Lancashire  mortality  is  more  excessive  than 
hetween  10  and  45,  and  after  65  years  of  age. 

Death  Rates  in  diffeb&nt  Dzstbiotb. 

Table  XXXI.  was  then  framed,  and  wUl  be  found  to  present  many 
remarkable  results.  The  following  abstract  embodies  some  of  the  most 
striking. 


AOBB. 

Annual  average  Death  Rates  per  cent 

—  ■  J- 

m«.«_ 

Northern 
Region. 

Eastern 
Region. 

Western 
Region. 

Sonthem 
Region. 

Death  fiatea. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

N.  regton. 

B«  legion. 

W.I«glsiB. 

8.  n«lo&. 

0—  5 

5—10 

10—46 

45—66 

66&i]p. 

5.53 
1.08 
.88 
2.00 
9.04 

4.63 

1.09 

.99 

2.06 

8.21 

10.63 

1.19 

.97 

2.78 

10.23 

8.87 
1.07 
1.05 
2.58 
9.73 

10.68 
1.31 
1.08 
3.15 

11.42 

9.68 
1.32 
.99 
2.63 
9.47 

6.93 

.98 

.87 

2.39 

8.76 

6J20 

.98 

.98 

2.08 

8.86 

—  .90 
+  .01 

+  .11 

+  .06 

—  .83 

—1.66 

—  .12 
+  .08 

—  .20 

—  .50 

—1.00 
+  .01 

—  .09 

—  .52 
—1.95 

—  .78 

■  •  •  • 

+  .11 

—  .31 

+  .10 

The  death  rate  among  children  under  5  years  of  age  was,  in  every  district 
of  the  division,  less  among  girls  than  among  boys ;  and  this  is  in  accordance 
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witli  the  experience  of  the'  conutiy  at  large.  Bot  the  eicees  of  deaths 
among  mais  children  was  particiilarlj  great  in  the  Eastern  region. 

Between  5  and  10  years  of  age,  the  death  rate  was  nearl;  equal  in  the 
eexes ;  except  in  the  Ea^em  region,  where,  again,  the  mortality  of  boys  was 
comparatively  high. 

At  the  ages  10—46,  where  the  ezceea  of  death  rate  would  (naturally) 
be  on  the  ddo  of  the  females,  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent,  the  excess 
is  found  in  greater  proportion,  excepting  in  the  Western  region,  where  the 
male  mortality  ooneiderahly  exceeded,  even  at  this  period  of  life,  that  which 
took  place  among  females. 

At  the  ages  46 — 66,  the  excess  of  the  death  rate  ought,  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  whole  country,  to  be  among  the  males ;  and  it  was  so,  in 
every  region  except  the  Northern :  being  particularly  heavy  in  the 
Western  r^on. 

At  the  higher  ages,  too,  there  should  be,  and  there  is,  a  state  of  things 
Bunilar  to  that  Jnst  mentioned ;  but  again  with  an  exception  in  the  Southern 
r^ion;  and  the  greatest  excess  of  male  deaths  again  occurring  in  the 
Westera  region,  as  before. 

Death  Rates  in  each  Region. 

On  calculating  the  excess  per  cent,  of  mortality  in  each  of  the  four 
r^ons,  as  compared  with  that  in  England  and  Wales,  we  obtain  the 
following  table : — 


Norttl. 

«Uni 

FemilH. 

Aai«. 

M^ 

p™. 

N.  ™«. 

E-rag. 

W.ne. 

S.™g. 

«.^^ 

E.™g. 

W.r,,. 

S.«w. 

0—  0 

38 

SI) 

-  33 

47 

47 

—  3 

—  36 

44 

06 

6-ir 

87 

33 

9i 

37 

(11 

IS 

a6 

05 

15 

10— i6 

IB 

1« 

4 

11 

2T 

a 

11 

18 

11 

10 

15—85 

23 

ST 

—  11 

as 

39 

e 

4 

30 

33 

n 

lOftopJ!   10 

e 

1—  a 

11 

S4 

—  0 

—    6 

13 

S 

9 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the  northern  and  southem  regions  there  was 
a  rate  of  mortality  lower,  on  the  whole  of  life,  than  that  prevalent  in 
England  and  Wales;  but  at  the  ages  6-10  rather  higher.  That  this  arose 
immediatdy  from  an  outbreak  of  Scarlatina,  in  166'^,  is  almoet  certain; 
and  sabstitating  the  mortaUty  of  18BS  (selected  as  a  year  not  affected  by 
Cholera)  for  that  of  1863,  we  get  rid  of  the  anomaly. 
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ScarlfttiiiE  ieatrojed  in  the  north-western  diTisiini 

in  1850        639  males         597  femalee. 

„    1851       1407     „  1375 

„    1862       3114     „  2830 

.,    1855       1706     „  1612       „ 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  fotal  disease  at  the  age  5-1 0  yean. 
Babstituting  the  mortality  of  1655  for  that  of  1853,  and  retainiDg  the 
same  population  as  a  diriBor,  we  obtain  the  following  reanlts : — 


Northern  Bepon 

Sulem        

Western       „      

Soulhem      „      

N.  Wnteni  DiTisioD  .... 
EDgUnduidWaleB 

AnOALHoBTlLITT 

FEB  Cbft.  «  Aais 
B-IO  Tbam. 

CtllT.  COMFiKBD 

»itBEl.o.«;W*w. 

Midtn. 

Females. 

Udes. 

Femdn. 

.en 

1.05 

1.9a 

.73 
I. OB 
.85 

.as 

.95 
1.33 

.77 
1.00 

34 

—  2i 
+  »* 
+  82 

—  14 

+  »* 

—  21 
+  13 

+  18 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  northern  end  soutbem  r^ons, 
compared  with  that  of  England  and  Wales,  is  here  reversed — becoming 
much  better  than  the  national  average. 

The  mortality  in  the  eastern  and  western  regions  wbb  much  ahove  the 
average  of  England  and  Wales,  though  not  bo  excessive  at  the  ages  10-46, 
and  above  66,  as  at  other  periods  of  life.  This  may  arise,  so  far  aa 
concerns  the  ages  10-46,  from  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  healthy 
persons,  whose  condition,  gradually  deteriorating,  has  less  influence  in 
lowering  the  general  death  rate  afler  they  pass  46  years  of  age. 

A  few  examples  of  the  rates  of  mortality  prevalent  in  particular  districts 
will  further  display  the  uses  of  Table  XXXI. 

If  we  place  in  juxtaposition  Garstang,  Manchester,  Ormskirk,  Liverpool 
and  Macclesfield,  we  have :  — 


Aati. 

DUTB    RlTBS    OF    UaLBI. 

Death  Batm  or  Fbmalbi. 

Oant'g 

Haneh. 

Orni.k. 

LCvnrpl. 

MuoleB 

OMfg 

Much 

Onn.k 

UTerpl- 

MMCle< 

0-6.. 
6-10.. 
10-45.. 
4ft-flS.. 
ns&Dpds 

4,43 
t.30 
.63 
1.71 
7.30 

13.SS 
1.99 

i.ie 

8.85 
11. SO 

&.64 
.87 
.84 
2.35 
8.M 

14.06 

1.66 
1.30 
S.73 
19.68 

B.81 
iJil 

i.oa 

2.41 
0.09 

3.19 
.80 
.78 

1.44 

7.01 

11.41 

i.ia 

1.0B 
3.30 
10.46 

5.16 
.BB 
.91 

a.10 

7.36 

12.04 
1.67 
1.13 
3.05 

10.69 

7.67 
l.ao 
1.28 
2.51 

laes 
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DiBlregarding  the  figures  at  ages  5-10,  we  have  here  a  striking  contrast 
between  two  agricultural  rural  districts  and  two  commercial  town  districts. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  adyantage  of  the  former,  as  might  be  expected.  And 
then  we  have  a  silk  manufacturing  place  with  high  female  death  rates — 
in  iajct  the  highest  in  the  division  at  ages  10-45 ;  and  only  second  to 
Ashton-under-Lyne  at  the  ages  above  65. 

Many  will  be  prepared  for  large  differences  in  the  death  rates  of  these 
districts ;  but  few  will  perhaps  expect  such  as  this  abstract  shows. 


The  tables  of  occupations  will  be  found  very  useful  for  comparison 
with  those  now  given.  For  example,  the  low  death  rate  in  Chorley 
is  most  probably  connected  with  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
persons  observed  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  in  that  district.  And  so 
with  many  other  instances,  which  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit 
us  to  point  out,  but  which  will  become  obvious  to  any  who  shall  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  and  comparing  the  tables  for  themselves. 


And  now,  having  completed  our  task,  so  far  as  the  details  are  concerned, 
we  will  endeavour  shortly  to  sum  up  the  information  thus  gathered. 

First.— The  local  area  of  our  inquiry  extends  for  the  most  part  over 
a  dense  and  rapidly  increasing  population :  a  population  which  has  been 
increased  in  fifty  years  by  1,618,^74  persons.  Excepting  London,  it  now 
presents  to  us  the  most  densely  peopled  spot,  of  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  in  Europe.  The  characteristics  of  density  and  rapid  growth  have 
been  carefully  distinguished,  by  making  it  clearly  apparent  where,  in  our 
division,  they  do,  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  with  indications  in  each 
case  of  their  actual  and  compcunative  extent*— considered  locally. 

Secondly. — The  rapidity  of  increase  of  the  population  has  been  shewn 
to  have  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns,  but  it  has  also  been  shewn 
that  increase  as  rapid  has  occurred  in  some  districts  which  cannot  at 
present  be  properly  termed  towns. 

Thirdly. — The  locality  of  greatest  increase,  during  the  fifty  years,  having 
been  determined,  the  precise  period  of  its  actual  occurrence  has  also  been 
shewn.  It  thus  appears  that  in  the  towns  this  took  place,  more  especially, 
in  the  period  1821-81;  and,  in  the  country  districts,  just  previously,  or 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century.    Then  it  has  been  made 
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apparent  that  while,  in  most  parts  of  the  ooontiy  districts,  a  rapid  and 
general  increase  was  taking  place  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  centaiy, 
the  same  state  of  things  was  not  maintained  in  the  ten  years  18^21-31 ; 
and  further,  that  in  the  following  twenty  years  1831-51,  it  was  succeeded, 
in  these  country  districts,  by  an  equally  remarkable  tendency  to  decrease. 
Fourthly. — ^The  first  part  of  our  third  paper  was  devoted  to  a  further 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  had  thus  taken  place  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population  during  the  fifty  years.  And  it  was  found 
that  while«a  large  part  of  the  division  was  still  thinly  peopled  in  1851,  and, 
although  much  of  the  great  increase  that  had  previously  taken  place  had 
been  added  to  populations  already  comparatively  dense  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  still  a  large  augmentation  had  also  been  made  of  the  extent 
of  thickly  peopled  parishes,  particularly  in  the  eastern  or  manufacturing 
region.  The  real  meaning  of  average  densities,  is  apt,  for  the  most  part 
to  escape  those  who  deal  with  such  inquiries  only  in  a  cursory  manner. 
We  trust  this  third  paper  has  done  something  towards  rendering  it  clearer. 

Fifthly. — The  extent,  the  time,  and  the  place,  of  the  increase  having  been 
shewn,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attained,  still  remained  to  be  inquired 
into.  This  question  has  been  answered ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  best  manner 
conceivable,  but,  we  trust,  intelligibly,  and,  we  believe,  as  well  as  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  would  permit,  by  an  investigation  of  the  birth 
places  of  the  present  inhabitants,  and  of  the  statistics  of  births  and  deaths 
during  a  portion  of  the  interval — as  these  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Census,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Registrar  General. 

The  first  inquiry  informs  us  (1)  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is 

there  so  strong  a  tendency  to  retain  those  bom  within  its  limits  as 

in  our  own  (the  north-western)  division;  (^)  that  this  division  has  also 

made  large  additions  to  its  population  by  immigration  from  the  adjoining 

counties,  and  especially  those  lying  within  fifty  miles  of  its  frontier;  and 

(8)  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  also  sent  in  large  numbers  of  their 

people  to  share  its  prosperity.    The  net  result  being  that  the  division 

contained  in  1851 : — 

925,423  Adult  Natives  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
180,688      „  „        „  Counties  within  50  miles. 

58,333      „  „        „  Counties  beyond  50  miles  limit. 

24,618      „  „         „  Scotland. 

154,265      „  „         „  Ireland. 

8,503      „  „        „  Colonies,  Foreign  Parts,  &c. 


iriie  local  distributjoii,  withm  the  diviBion,  of  the  immigrsnts  &om  tin 
nearer,  and  alee  from  the  more  distant  places,  hsa  been  separate] j  tiaced ) 
■nd  it  has  been  shewn  that  those  who  come  the  greatest  diatance,  are 
attracted  almost  exclusively  bj  the  large  tentts.  It  may  even  be  Bunaised 
that,  excluding  the  immigration  to  our  largeat  tomie,  the  increase  by  naj 
of  immigration  is  derived  in  the  main  from  a  circle  of  yery  moderate 
radins  from  the  increaaing  place.  If  this  surmise  be  correct,  it  is  obviously 
one  of  considerable  importance. 

Sixthly.— The  occupations  of  ihe  people  of  the  north-nestem  division 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  inquiry;  and  it  has  been  shewn 
that  while  it  undoubtedly  derives  from  its  textile  manu&ctures  the 
position  it  holds  in  the  greatest  department  of  EngUah  industry,  yet 
its  coal  minee,  its  metallic  manu&ctures,  and  its  agriculture,  are  also 
■uch  as  would  alone  render  it  remarkable  in  an  industrial  point  of  view. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  employed  in  agriculture  is  peculiarly  large  i 
and  it  would  be  satlsfeotoiy  to  be  assured  that  this  number  is  not  to  any 
extent  maintained  in  the  service  of  an  unsciendfic  and  inferior  system  of 
culture,  involving  a  large  expenditure  of  human  labour  for  a  moderate 
result,  and  only  rendered  profitable  by  the  proximity  of  lai^  nmrkete< 
That  the  circumstancas  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  are  such  as 
to  afford  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  investment  of  both  capital  and  skill  ia 
this  branch  of  the  national  industry  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  we  should 
be  glad  if  other  members  of  the  Socie^  better  iufonned  on  the  subject 
could  adduce  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  actual  efiect  of  this  sdmulua. 

Another  important  feature  developed  by  this  part  of  our  iuquiiy  is  the 
veiy  large  number  of  the  commercial  class,  in  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs;  a 
number  scarcely  paralleled  even  in  the  metropolis. 

Seventhly. — The  dvil  conditions  of  the  adult  inhabitants  have  been 
examined,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  large  measure  of  material 
prosperity  which  the  division  hss  eigoyed  has  been  accompanied,  in 
accordance  with  what  now  is  generally  expected,  by  numerous  marriages.  It 
may  also  be  inferred,  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  high  rate  of  mortality,  with  which  the  division  has  had 
to  contend,  a  much  smaller  immigration  would  have  sufficed  to  meet  the 
demand  for  additional  labour.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  unfavourable 
circumstance,  terminating  many  marriagee  by  death  at  an  early  period. 
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together  with  a  lai^e  immigration  of  unmarried  persons,  has  prevented  the 
ratio  of  the  *'  married  "  to  the  total  population  rising  higher  here  than  the 
average  of  the  kingdom.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same 
circumstances  have  operated  to  render  the  number  of  widoii^,  in  some 
places,  so  disproportionately  high  compared  with  that  of  widowers. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  more  densely  peopled  parts  of  the  division 
have,  all  through  the  enquiry,  been  rendered  more  striking  by  comparison 
with  the  more  thinly  peopled  regions  of  the  north  and  south;  in 
which  the  slow  increase  of  population,  the  absence  of  large  towns, 
and  the  small  proportion  of  manufacturers,  are  accompanied  by  moderate 
numbers  of  marriages  and  births,  and  comparatively  favorable  death  rates. 
Whatever  is  said  of  the  division  at  large,  and  especially  of  those  sections 
of  it  by  which  it  is  best  known  elsewhere,  the  reverse  is  almost  sure  to  be 
true  of  its  northern  and  southern  regions. 

The  proportions  of  the  married  of  each  sex,  and  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other,  supply  material  for  comments  which  might  easily  be  extended. 
The  opposite  circumstances  of  Stockport  and  Great  Boughton,  for  instance, 
appear  to  us  to  possess  much  interest. 

Eighthly. — The  ages  of  the  population,  as  measured  by  comparison  with 
the  number  of  children  who  had  not  completed  their  tenth  year,  form  the 
subject  of  another  table.  This  affords  evidence  of  the  augmented  numbers 
at  ages  10-40,  attributable  to  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  in  youth  and 
early  maturity ;  while  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  at  the  higher  ages, 
is  clearly  traceable  to  the  combined  effects  of  a  high  ratio  of  mortality, 
and  the  rapidity  of  increase  by  birth  and  immigration,  dwarfing  the  past 
and  passing  generations  by  comparison. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  effect  of  the  immigration  (pointing,  also,  to 
its  motive),  has  been  to  bring  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes,  and 
at  particular  ages,  into  something  like  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the 
various  departments  of  industry,  and  the  same  figures  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  discover  by  what  particular  migrations  the  existing  inequalities 
in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  have  been  brought  about. 

Ninthly. — Our  somewhat  lengthened  investigation  of  the  ratios  of 
marriages,  births  and  deaths,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  like  causes  with  that  of  the 
north-western  division :  the  marriages  in  both  showing  a  constant  coin- 
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cidence  in  their  variation.  The  death  rate  in  the  division  contiuues 
lamentahlj  high,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  births  are  almost  equally 
in  excess  of  the  national  average. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  closely  connected  with  that  dealt  with  under 
the  fifth  of  these  remarks.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  determine,  very 
nearly,  the  natural  increase  of  population  between  the  last  two  censuses, — 
and  thus  to  find  theoiumber  and  sex  of  the  immigrants  during  the  interval 
of  ten  years.  We  learn  that  the  immigration  has  been  composed  of  a  larger 
number  of  women  than  of  men,  and  that  (combined  with  migrations 
within  the  division),  it  has  led  to  the  addition  of  102,654  to  the  population 
of  Liverpool,  and  of  73,306  to  that  of  Manchester,  the  other  parts  of 
the  division  gaining  only  24,450  by  immigration  ; — but  we  also  fiud 
that  while  the  natural  increase  in  Liverpool  has  been  only  18,021,  and 
in  Manchester  32,026,  the  other  parts  of  the  division  have  added  to  their 
population,  in  this  manner,  as  many  as  168,395  persons. 

The  fertility  of  marriages  has  been  enquired  into  as  well  as  the  imperfect 
information  obtainable  would  allow,  and  with  the  more  care,  because,  at  first 
sight,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  from  the  absence  of  homely  domestic 
habits  in  our  large  manufacturing  aud  commercial  towns,  a  depravation 
of  the  race  might  be  going  on  in  such  localities,  of  which  a  want  of 
fecundity  in  women,  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  children  bom, 
would  form  prominent  features.  It  might  also  be  that  the  apparently 
low  birth  rates  were  occasioned  by  the  non-registration  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  still-births.  But  although  ihe  birth  rates  are  not  perhaps 
as  high  as  they  might  become,  were  the  operative  classes  more  comfortable 
and  domesticated,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  about  the  figures 
to  justify  the  fear  that  the  evils  under  which  these  classes  labour  are  not 
easily  removable,  or  even  that  they  are  not  already  in  process  of  being 
removed,  rather  than  increased. 

The  apparently  narrow  influence  of  the  prosperity  of  particular  places 
over  the  marriage  rates  of  the  surrounding  districts  is  also  worthy  of 
attention,  and  is  well  attested  by  the  moderate  ratios  in  those  parts  of  the 
division  which,  as  already  observed,  do  not  share  in  its  general  activity  and 
prosperity. 

That  the  mere  ratio  of  births  to  population  has  but  slight  connexion 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  natural  increase  by  births  over  deaths  becomes 
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evident,  on  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  region  with  the  lowest  birth 
rate  showed,  in  1841-50,  the  largest  natural  increase,  and  vice  versa. 

The  death  rates  exhibit,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  variously  composed 
a  population,  an  extreme  diversity  at  different  places,  and  in  the  sexes ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  traceable  in  a  great  measure  to  occupations,  and  to 
the  modes  of  life  they  induce. 


Finally,  in  taking  leave  of  a  subject  which  has  cost  us  no  small  amount 
of  dry  labour,  cheerfully  given  in  the  hope  to  rescue  from  neglect  the 
great  lessons  embodied  in  the  census,  and,  we  trust,  to  induce,  among  the 
members  of  our  Historic  Society  a  more  elevated  idea  of  the  aims  of 
statistical  science  than  the  public  at  large  have  formed,  it  may  also  be 
deemed  right  to  say  what  shares  we  have  respectively  had  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  And  this  the  more  so  as  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  London,  and  per- 
sonally known  to  very  few  of  our  number. 

The  original  idea  may  be  considered  to  belong  about  equally  to  each  of 
us.  The  particular  method  of  arrangement  here  adopted  was  tried  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Mr.  Welton,  before  he  saw  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Danson*8  Paper  of  March,  1855,  "  Science  in  Lancashire  and 
"  Cheshire,"  in  which  a  similar  elaboration  of  Ihe  Census  returns,  for  the 
north-western  division  in  particular,  was  recommended.  About  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  that  paper,  his  own  work  was  actually  begun  by  Mr. 
Welton.  The  whole  of  the  tables,  now  published,  were  then,  and  after- 
wards, designed  and  computed  by  that  gentleman.  After  much  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas,  the  first  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  Danson.  The 
second  was  also  written  by  that  gentleman,  aided  by  notes  supplied  by 
Mr.  Welton.  The  third  paper,  and  the  present  one,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Welton  and  afterwards  remodelled  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Danson.  So 
much  as  a  joint  statement. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Danson  desires  to  add,  in  his  own  name,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  any  merit  attaching  jointly  to  the  producers  of  these 
papers  ought  to  be  awarded  to  the  one  least  known  to  the  audience  before 
which  they  have  been  road. 


^ 
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TABLE    XXIV. 

PftOPOBTiovs  or  Adult  Population  bnoaobd  iv  bomb  of  thb  P&xkcxpal  OccuPixioirt, 

IN  1851. 


Bboistration 
bxstbicts. 

Per  oentage  of  Males  aged  20 
upwards  who  were 

years  and 

Per  oentage  of  Fe- 
males aged  20  years 
&  upwards  who  were 

i 

•3S§ 

|3i 

II 

(3  i^ 

«l  9  P 

4o 

lis* 

1 

o 

O  9 

poo 

Ulreratone  

LftDcaster 

11.0 
10.1 
17.6 
10.5 
148 

11.3 
10.4 
261 
19.0 
16.6 

1.2 

0.5 

1.5 
3.7 
45 
3.5 
14.4 

2.1 
0.2 

O.l 
0J2 
0.1 
0.4 
1.8 

3.4 
6.3 
2.0 
2.9 
21 

2.1 
6J3 
7.1 
3.9 
21.0 

1.0 

10.0 
16.3 
11.8 
14.6 
6.3 

Ofiu^tang  

Fylde 

Cliiheroe 

Northern  BegioD 

Bomley 

121 

14.8 

0.4 

5.2 

0.6 

05 

3.7 

7.6 

0.3 

12.4 

4.9 
4.5 
3.6 
4.5 
9.6 
3.6 
4.8 
2.6 
2.5 
3J5 
1.8 
0.4 
0.8 
0.5 
3.8 
1.6 
1.9 
6X> 

4.5 
2.7 
1.9 
4.9 

11.7 
6.4 
7.5 
3.9 
4.3 
2.5 
2.3 
1.0 
1.5 
1.6 

10.8 
2.1 
4.3 
6J3 

5.7 
2.3 
2.8 
0.1 
6.4 

25.6 
8J2 
9.3 
3.1 
50 
6.8 
0.4 
1.1 
O.l 

10.4 
4.6 
2.7 
3.9 

347 
29.1 
41.9 
30.6 
20.0 
15.0 
17.8 
28.2 
30.5 
18.7 
30.4 
16.0 
10.1 

9.1 
15.0 
36.8 
33^ 

3.5 

0.1 
0.8 
O.l 
0J2 
0.9 

S2.6 
1.6 
0.7 
0.3 
8.6 
2.4 
1.5 
0.7 
4.2 
1.4 
2.0 

29.1 

1.2 
2.0 
0.4 
0.9 
0.5 
1.3 
0.4 
2.0 
2.0 
3.7 
5.5 
3.4 
3.4 
6.9 
1.2 
1.9 
1.7 
0.6 

4.0 
6.1 
6.5 
6.7 
3.1 
4.1 
2.3 
3.6 
4.9 
4.4 
4.5 
7.4 
3.9 
55 
5.6 
6.0 
5.5 
6.5 

32.0 
23.7 
34.9 
28.5 
30.5 
18.1 
15.9 
20.9 
26.6 
10.8 
25.4 
13  0 
9.5 
9Ji 
13.9 
32.8 
31.2 
3.9 

0.1 
0.5 

0.2 
IJJ 

28.8 
2.6 
0.5 
0.1 
9.5 
3.6 
3.3 
0.7 
7.1 
2.1 
2.3 

25.8 

8.2 
7.8 
9.5 
6.7 
8.5 
4.5 
4.9 
6.3 
4.9 
6l8 
3.3 
9.1 
10.2 
11.3 
9.0 
4Ji 
4.7 
5.9 

Haslingden 

Blaokbam    , . . 

Preflton  ^ 

Chorley , . 

Wigan 

Leitfh 

Bolton  

Banr 

Bochdale 

Oldham 

Miinch<?9t4r 

Solford  

Chorlton  

BairtOD.apo]]rInreU 

AshtoD-nnder-Lyne 

Stockport 

MftColMfield 

Sutem  Begion 

Ormskirk  ..«#.. 

2.6 

3.4 

4.5 

23.6 

3.3 

2.5 

5.3 

21.0 

3.7 

7.2 

13.8 
3.8 
1.1 
0.2 
2.8 

22.1 

10.8 

3.9 

0.8 

7.1 

1.0 
9.7 
0.1 
0.1 
0.6 

0.5 
0J2 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 

3.3 

0J2 
1.0 
1.1 
0.7 
0.8 

3.8 
16.3 

9.1 
11^ 
18.4 

0.4 
0.6 
0.1 
03 

3.1 

7.6 

8J2 

16.0 

13.2 

17.9 

Preacot  ..••• 

West  Derby 

LiTerpool 

Wirral   

Westozn  Begion 

WarriDgton •••••.. 

1.9 

4.5 

1.1 

0.3 

0.9 

OJB 

11.1 

0.2 

0.2 

13.7 

4.7 

7.0 
10.3 

7.6 

7.3 
10.8 

5.7 

15.0 
19.8 
19.6 
12.5 
10.9 
22.6 
16J2 

2.1 
4.0 
1.6 

4.8 

4.3 
1.0 

0.2 
0.2 

1.3 

1.2 

10  9 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 
0.2 
01 
0.4 
0.3 
3.3 
0.6 

10  0 
7.0 
6.5 
8.3 

10.7 
3.6 
6.9 

4.6 

3.2 
0.6 

0.3 
0.1 

1.6 

06 

14.0 

0.1 

11.4 
8.4 

11. 1 
6.7 
8.6 

IIJO 

13.6 

Bancom 

Altrinchiun 

CoQgleton    ••.. 

Northwich    

Nantwlch 

Great  Boughton 

Soathem  Begion    

North  Western  Division .... 

7.6 

16.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

0.9 

7.4 

1.3 

2.0 

10.6 

3.4 

5.6 

3.2 

15.1 

2.3 

1.8 

6.7 

13.7 

26 

9.3 
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TABLE    XXV. 

GiriL  COMDITIOX  «F  AOTTLT  POPULITIOM  IN  1861. 


Reoistbatiov 

DiSTBICTB. 


Ulveratone   

Lancaster 

Oarstang  

Fylde 

Clitheroe 

Northern  Region . . . . . 

Bomley 

Haelingden 

Blackburn    

Preston 

Chorley 

Wigan    

Leigh 

Bolton    

Bory 

Bochdale 

Oldham 

Manchester 

Balford 

Ghorlton   

Barton-apon-Irwell  

ARhton-nnder-L3rne 

Stookport 

Macclesfield   

Eastern  Region  

Ormskirk 

Prescot  

West  Derby 

Liverpool , 

Wirral 

Western  Region 

Warrington .....j 

Bancom   , , . 

Altrincham 

Congleton , 

Northwioh 

Nantwich 

Great  Boughton 

Southern  Region 

North  Western  Diyision  . 
England  and  Wales 


Per  centage  of 

Males  aged  20  yrs. 

&  upwards  who  were 


s  » 


35.3 
37.7 
34.7 
36.3 


S6.5 


29.4 
27.7 
27.6 
31.0 
34.7 
31.6 
31.6 
28.5 
28.6 
28.9 
26.7 
30.4 
27.7 
28.7 
30.9 
27.5 
24.7 
28.0 


28.9 


352 
32.3 
28.8 
38.2 
32J2 


34.5 


32.6 
33.6 
35.0 
28.6 
29.2 
30.0 
32.9 


31.8 


30.9 
30.3 


o 

I 


54.4 
56.6 
54.0 
57.5 
54.6 


55.5 


63.0 
64.0 
65.3 
61.7 
57.7 
60.8 
59.5 
64.3 
64.4 
63.6 
66.0 
63.3 
66.4 
65.7 
61.6 
65.8 
67.7 
63.0 


64.0 


56.9 
61.6 
65  J2 
56.4 
63.3 


59.8 


60.0 
59.9 
57.1 
63.4 
63.0 
62.4 
59  5 


60.6 


62.3 
02.6 


•8 

o 


7.2 
8.0 
8.3 
7.8 
9.1 


8.0 


7.6 
82 
7.1 
7.3 
7.7 
7.7 
8.9 
7.2 
7.0 
7.5 
7.3 
6.3 
5.8 
5.7 
7.5 
6.8 
7.6 
8.1 


7.0 


7.9 
6.2 
6.0 
5.5 
4.6 


5.7 


7.4 
6.5 
7.9 
8.0 
7.8 
7.5 
7.6 


7.6 


6.8 
7.1 


Per  oentsge  of  Fx-I 
MA  L  f  s  aged  20  years' 
&  upwards  who  were ' 


S"2 


29.5 
33.7 
30.7 
34.4 
33.7 


32.5 


27.9 
26.0 
27.0 
325 
32.5 
27.6 
31.8 
26.9 
28.5 
27.5 
25.1 
28.7 
28.8 
30.9 
32.7 
28.4 
28.0 
292 


28.7 


32.1 
25.1 
32.1 
30.8 
32.9 


31.0 


28.2 
23.5 
33.3 
280 
24.5 
27.1 
31.3 


28.5 


29.4 
28.3 


•8 
7i 


57.8 
53.4 
58.8 
55.0 
55.0 


65.6 


61.6 
62.5 
624 
56.5 
67.4 
60.8 
57.5 
61.1 
609 
61.3 
64.0 
66.8 
58.4 
56.7 
56.6 
60.0 
69.3 
68.7 


69.3 


60.2 
63.1 
645 
64.7 
55.9 


656 


69.0 
64.2 
64.7 
61.2 
644 
61.7 
65.4 


59.4 


58.3 
68.7 


I 


12.6 
13.0 
10.5 
10.6 
11.3 


11.9 


10^ 
11.5 
10.6 
11.0 
10.1 
116 
10.7 
12.0 
10.6 
11.2 
10.9 
14.5 
12.8 
12.4 
10.7 
11.7 
12.7 
12.1 


12.0 


11.7 
11.8 
13.4 
14.6 
11.2 


12.8 
12.3 
12.0 
10.7 
11.1 
11.3 
13.3 


12,1 


12.3 
13.0 


13.4 


Number  of  A.dolt  Fe- 
males to  100  Adult  Males 
in  similar  condition. 


•S  fee 
Sa 


94.6 
106.9 

91.7 
108.3 

98.6 


100.8 


103.8 
1041 
105.8 
110.7 
99.9 
W.o 

109.7 
106.8 
106.7 
104.6 
100.7 
112.8 
115.2 
118.0 
110.1 
lll.l 
116.6 
107.9 


109.0 


1025 
05.8 
125.3 
105  J} 
116.1 


110.3 


102J2 
96.3 
103.6 
108.6 
100.5 
99.7 
108.0 


102.5 


108.2 

ioa.1 


i; 


72.7 
101.0 

74.6 
107.2 

91.3 


80.9 


97.6 

97.6 

103.6 

116.0 

93.7 

87.2 

104.4 

99.9 

106.3 

90.7 

97.6 

106.6 

119.7 

127.0 

116.6 

114.7 

137.4 

108.9 


108.0 


93.6 
74.6 

139.6 
85.2 

118.8 


90.1 


88J3 
66.7 
98.6 

101.6 
84.4 
89.8 

102.0 


01.9 


103.0 
101.1 


i 
1 


100.6 
100.8 
100.0 
103.5 
99.3 


1009 


100.6 
101.0 
101.1 
101.3 
99.4 
09.8 
100.3 
100.6 
100.9 
100.6 
100.6 
lOlJS 
101.4 
lOli) 
101.2 
lOlJ 
I02i) 
100.5 


101.0 


101J2 
982 
104.6 
102.3 
102.6 


102.4 


100.4 
102.1 

99.3 
100.1 
102.8 

08.4 
100.6 


100.4 


101.3 
101.9 


o 


166.9 
172.2 
116.9 
148.5 
122.7 


150J3 


14SJ2 
146.9 
157.5 
108.1 
131.4 
1515 
124.3 
175.7 
162.2 
165.7 
154.8 
258.5 
261.5 
858.8 
156.6 
102.4 
194^ 
162.3 

186.1 


152J2 
184Ji 
281.3 
280i) 
2835 


259.0 


177.9 
181.7 
167.3 
138.S 
142.6 
148.0 
187.5 


163.9 


196.4 

198.2  I 
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As*(^-V«rDLiTiaii  oj 


BiairrunoH 
DiiTBicn. 

UALES. 

FEMALES. 

i 

10-« 

M-» 

«-6S 

55-M 

65  and 

K^ 

as-40 

4^ 

«^ 

"p"!" 

S8.1 

M.e 

».l 

IS,0 
11.0 

11.6 

M.B 

i; 

»,» 

IIJS 

11,9 

OMiUng 

397.3 
380,0 

NortbamRegloD.. 

M.1 

40J 

!j.a 

11,9 

10.2 

57,0 

40,3 

se.7 

ia,o 

11,8 

3W 

8 

BSJ) 

ei.a 

81.3 
65J 

3».S 

»9.» 
S4.B 
31.1 

9.4 
10.4 

8.9 
8.3 

84.9 
71.3 

88.8 
70.1 

41Ji 
46,4 

43.4 
44.0 

4fta 

34.3 

ai.3 
sa.8 

i8JS 
33.0 

88.1 

10.4 

OJ! 

r 

; 

"^ 

3tB.5 

390,9 
434.8 

M"""""'    

Choillon 

Buton-apan-IrwsU  . . 

Arfrton-ondeT-Lrns,. 

»>ciilall«ld 

EulemBegkm.... 

M.O 

M.S 

sa.B 

9,9 

5.J 

85.7 

47.4 

8S,1 

»Jt 

8,7 

404,7 

W.S 

U.7 

4S.1 

MA 

8,S 
8.1 

CO 

Ota 

M* 

93,8 

97,1 
38,8 

8.0 

i.o 

373,8 
380,3 

VtMDfrby    

WB««n  Region-... 

W.7 

«8.B 

a8.i 

7.8 

u 

84.8 

**.» 

88.3 

8,0 

8,0 

407.4 

~ 

40.4 
35.5 

M.S 
SJ.1 

se.) 

IW 

11.1 

e^A 

4U 

44,1 

93,M 
9B.1 

19.1 
114 

'i 

3S8.9 

398,1 
3.7. 

ComriMffli 

OrtMBooghloa   .... 

K.  Wetitm  DiiWoD . 
BDgludMMlWole... 

18,1  1,4134 

W.7 

40.7 

«.e 

10.4 

8Ji 

W,4 

41.1 

30.2 

9.7  II  310,4 

8W 

til 

wis 

i»:g 

a,9 

flo.g 

«^ 

ja4 

,:j 

7.1   !|  403,9 
IO.B  1^403.7 
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TABLE    XXYII. 

Estimated  Population  of  England  and  Walbb,  and  ov  thb  Nobth  Wbstsbn  Ditisiov, 

AT  thb  BBOXNKXNG  OF   BACH  TBAB  VBOM    1839  TO  1856 ;  AND  XATIOB  OV   BlSTRS,  DbaTBS,  AND 
MA&RZAOBS  OCCUBUNO  in  bach  TBAB,  TO  POPULATION  AT  ITS  COMMBNCBMBNT. 


Years. 

England 

AND  WaLBS. 

Nobth  Wbstbbn  Division. 

Estimated 
Population 
on  1st  Jan. 

To  1000  persons  living  at 
beginning  of  year. 

Estimated 
Population 
on  let  Jan. 

To  1000  persons  living  at 
begiiming  of  year. 

Marri. 
ages. 

•"♦3  ^ 

it 

& 

U 

• 

n 

III 

PQ5^ 

• 

1639 

15,479,000 

7.96 

31.82 

21.90 

1,978,000 

8.89 

37.15 

88.97 

1640 

15,600,090 

7.83 

32.06 

22.97 

8,015.000 

8.60 

36.79 

30.19 

1841     ' 

UjSaOfiOO 

7.74 

32.35 

21.72 

2,049,000 

6.56 

36.88 

85.76 

164S 

16,025,000 

7.41 

32.31 

2.17 

21.81 

2.091,000 

7.84 

35.98 

3J20 

85  68 

1843 

16,221,000 

7.63 

32.51 

81.36 

2,133.000 

8.93 

36.06 

85.86 

1844 

16,429,000 

6.05 

32.92 

21.73 

8,177,000 

9.61 

37.68 

84.21 

1845 

16,640,000 

6.64 

38.66 

21.00 

8,227,000 

10.47 

37.67 

84.43 

1846 

16,861,000 

8.64 

33.96 

2.29 

23.15 

8,877,000 

9.98 

39.17 

3.11 

30.48 

1647 

17,071,000 

7.96 

31.63 

2.12 

24.80 

8,317,000 

a43 

3653 

888 

34.17 

1848 

17,214,000 

8.03 

32.71 

2.13 

23.23 

2,343,000 

8.90 

36.08 

8.78 

87.34 

1849 

17,405,000 

8.15 

33.22 

2.26 

25.33 

2,384,000 

9.53 

36.48 

8.84 

89.65 

1850 

17^509,000 

&69 

33.78 

2.29 

21.00 

2,421,000 

10.43 

37.55 

8.85 

94.41 

1851 

17,821.000 

8.65 

34.56 

2.36 

82.19 

8,473,000 

10.06 

38.30 

8.84 

86107 

1858 

18,069,000 

a79 

94.53 

2.35 

22  J» 

8,584,000 

10J29 

37.91 

8,73 

8&18 

1853 

1^13,000 

8.96 

33.44 

2.17 

22.99 

8,569,000 

10.34 

37.46 

8.61 

87.94 

1854 

18,531,000 

&62 

34.23 

8.20 

23.63 

2,616,000 

998 

38.01 

2M 

96.38 

1865 

18,755,000 

8.11 

33.86 

2,17 

88.70 

8,667,000 

8.81 

37.40 

8.67 

96.11 

1666 

18,991,000 

8.39 

34.62 

80.56 

8,718,000 

9.19 

37.18 

24.00 

1857 

19,286,000 

8.85 

34.38 

21.77 

8,774,000 

9.00 

36.94 

95.63 

1856 

19,556,000 

7.99 

33.53 

83.01 

8,886,000 

8.56 

35.88 

86.33 

Mean 
1839.«8 

}  17,386,000 

8.24 

33.31 

82.48 

8i379,000 

9.33 

37.09 

96.97 

Notb.— The  actual  increase  of  population  both  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  North 
Western  Division  exceeded,  in  1841^1,  the  excess  of  Births  over  Deaths.  Allowing  for  the 
diiferent  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  two  Censuses  were  taken,  it  was  found  that  this  exceaa 
over  natoral  increase  averaged  in  the  two  cases,  respectively,  87,185  and  80,600  per  annmn. 
It  has  been  asstuned  that  these  numbers,  respectively,  immigrated  every  year  into  Enghnd 
and  Wales  and  the  North-Westem  Division,  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase.  The  populations 
are  brought  up  to  January  1st  in  etch  year,  by  a  proportional  calculation;  and  do  not  indnde 
"  Persons  on  board  vessels.** 
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*  Twenty  marriages,  forty-two  male  and  ihirty-eight  female  births,  thirty  male  and  twenty- 
flTe  female  deaths,  in  each  year,  1841-5,  are  transferred  by  estimate  fW>m  Warrington  to  Leigh, 
Oolbome  and  Kenyon  townships  being  in  those  years  included  in  Warrington. 
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ON    A    SYSTEMATICALLY    ARRANGED    BORDER   FOR 
PLANTS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgint,  M.A. 

(Bbad  IBth  Dbcehbbb,  18S9.) 

The  success  which  "Attended  the  efforts  of  my  respected  friend  Mr, 
Ward,  to  extend  the  instruction  and  pleasure  derived  from  the  study  and 
love  of  plants,  Bi^gested  to  me  the  advantage  of  having,  in  gardens  of 
public  resort,  flower  borders  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  simply  and 
agreeably  the  succession  of  orders  and  families  in  the  natural  system. 

Botanic  gardens  are  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  iu  the 
kingdom.  The  expenses  attending  their  formation  and  maintenance  are 
so  considemble  that  wealthy  communities  alone  are  able  to  possesB  them  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  their  number  in  England  will  never  bs  greatly 
increased. 

On  the  other  band  few  populous  towns  are  without  gardens  of  public 
resort  attached  to  bath-rooms,  pump-rooms,  or  charitable  institutions ;  and 
at  the  present  time  numbers  even  of  small  towns  are  being  provided, 
ouder  the  "  Cemetery  Act,"  with  spaces  of  ground  in  which  the  public  has 
an  interest,  and  to  which  free  access  is  granted. 

From  these  considerations  it  became  my  object  lo  shew  that  with  very 
moderate  space,  with  little  outlay,  and  requiring  the  care  only  of  a  single 
cnltivator,  it  was  possible  to  exhibit  to  the  public,  and  maintain  in  efficient 
order,  an  intelligible  and  an  attractive  grammar  of  Botany. 

For  this  purpose  T  selected  in  my  own  garden  a  plot  of  ground,  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length,  by  twelve  feet  in  bieadth,  divided  by 
walks  eighteen  inches  wide,  into  twenty  beds  each  throe  and  a  half  feet  in 
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vridtb.  The  beda,  walks,  and  forty  lines  of  stone  ed^g  abont  two  incliea 
in  thickneBs,  occupied  the  whole  length  of  Uie  border.  A  single  bed,  being 
twelve  feet  long  by  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  allowed  a  space  fourteen 
iiiches  square  to  be  given  to  each  of  tliirty  plants  disposed  in  cross  rows 
of  three,  t«n  such  rows  reaching  from  back  to  front 

It  was  determined  to  confine  the  series  to  dowering  plants,  to  exclude 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  eieeeiling  five  feet  in  height,  and  water  plants,  and  to 
admit  species  requiring  protection  iu  winter,  annuals,  and  plants  of  little 
interest  or  beauty,  only  veiy  sparingly. 

The  next  step  was  to  fix  upon  a  aystem  of  arrangement.  Dr.  Lindley's 
"Alliances"  of  flowering  plants,  fifty  in  number,  forty  of  which  are  capable 
of  being  suitably  illustrated  in  an  open  border,  offered  a  tempting  coires- 
pondence  with  the  twenty  beds  to  be  occupied;  but  the  plan  of  the 
"Vegetable  Kingdom"  appeared  to  be  scarcely  adapted  for  a  popular 
grammar  of  Botany, 

Mr.  Bentbun's  "  Handbook  of  the  Britisd  Flora"  presented  many 
advantages ;  but  to  have  confined  the  series  to  British  plants  would  bare 
interfered  very  materially  with  the  attractive  aspect  of  the  border.  This, 
however,  was  not  requisite,  even  whibt  following  Ht.  Bentham's  plan ;  so 
with  the  assistance  of  De  Candolle's  "  Prodramns"  for  exotic  genera  and 
species,  and  for  the  few  suitable  exotic  orders,  it  was  decided  to  ananga 
the  border  as  nearly  as  possible  in  correspondence  with  the  "  Handbook  of 
"the  British  Flora." 

Ge:jbbai.  abeahokuent  or  the  Bobber. 

BED. 

No.  1.  BantmculaceEe.      Berberidere. 

3.  FapaveraccEB.       Crnciferte,  Ac. 
8.  Caryophyllacete.      Linacea. 

4.  Malvocete.      Geraniacesa,  &o. 

5.  Leguminoea. 

6.  Rosaceie. 

7.  Onagracece.      Saxifragacen,  &c. 

8.  Umbellifers,  &c.      ||      Bubiaceffi,  &c. 

9.  Compositie. 

10.  Compositie. 

1 1.  Campanulaceie. 
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13.  Ericac«e.      Gentianaceffi,  &c. 

13.  Bor^Dece.       SoknacfiQ. 

14.  Scrophnlariaceie. 

15.  LabiaUe. 

16.  PlumbaginefB,  &e.      ||      Polfgonacete,  &o. 

17.  Iridife.      Amaiyllide».      Hyposidte. 

18.  Hemerocallidee&.      Asphodelen.      GonTaUariee. 

19.  LiliaceED. 

20.  Cypenices.      Giaminea. 

For  the  sake  of  keepiog  tte  amingeinent  distinct  and  obvious,  entire 
beds  vere  given  to  each  of  five  of  the  principal  orders,  and  two  to  the 
composite.  With  none  of  theae  was  there  any  difficulty ;  thir^  plants 
carefnlly  selected  (torn  half  or  tno-thirds  as  many  genera,  were  found  to 
illustrate  fairly  the  harc^  herbaceous  perennials  even  in  a  la^  order.  It 
was,  however,  neceBsaij  to  make  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  bed 
correspond  with  the  snb-diviBions  of  the  order.  Thus  in  the  Lablatfe  to 
Salvia  and  Mouarda  was  assigned  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  bed ;  below 
them  came  Mentha  and  Nepeta,  and  other  genera,  down  to  Teucrium  and 
Ajuga  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

In  some  instances  several  natural  orders  had  to  be  represented  in  a 
single  bed.  The  transverse  rows  of  three  answered  very  well  for  this 
purpose;  two orthree  such  rows  were  given  to  ordera of  moderata  extent, 
as  Violaceee  and  Hypericinefe ;  one  to  Linacete,  Comaceee,  &c. ;  whilst 
single  spaces  sufficed  for  Frankeniacete  and  some  othera.  The  eighth  and 
sixteenth  beds  were  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  transverse  walk,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  eighth  containing  the  concluding  ordera  of  the  Calyciflores, 
the  lower  portion  the  orders  of  monopetalous  plants  preceding  the  Com- 
posite :  the  upper  portion  of  the  sixteenth  bed  terminatiag  the  ntono- 
petalous  plants,  the  lower  portion  constituting  the  whole  of  the  room  that 
could  be  spared  for  the  Monoclamydeffi. 

These  two  transverse  walks,  though  occupying  valuable  space,  were 
found  useful  in  inviting  attention  to  the  important  groups  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  they  were  made.  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  brooder  walk  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  beds,  dividii^  the 
Thalamiflores  from  the  Calyciflores ;  and  between  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth a  walk  of  some  material  of  a  different  colour,  to  denote  the  change 
from  Dicotyledonous  to  Monocotyledonous  plants. 


Experience  eeems  to  point  out,  in  all  arrangements  of  natural  objects  for 
public  exhibition,  the  expedienc;  of  having  a  claasificatjon  not  onl;  accu- 
rate but  obvious,  and  even  coaspiouous.  In  a  lengthened  eeriee,  to 
distingoish  the  commencement  of  a  family  or  a  genus  by  a  label  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  a  student,  but  for  the  pnbUc  it  is  better  to 
mark  the  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  attention,  and  even  to  provoke 
enquiry. 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  importance  of  selecting  for  the 
border  such  plants  as  are  striking  in  their  appearance,  or  remarkable  fu 
beauty.  Yet  an  enthusiastic  botanist  might  probably  conclude  that  the 
order  and  accuracy  of  his  series  would  ensure  attention.  No  chance, 
however,  should  be  thrown  away.  A  beautiful  flower  illustrates  a  genus  as 
well  as  one  less  omamenlal,  and  with  far  better  chance  of  being  observed. 
Persoon  was  won  to  the  study  of  Mycology  by  the  beauty  of  Peziza 
coccinea.  If,  then,  the  border  be  made  attractive  in  appearance,  as  well 
as  scientific  in  its  arrangement,  the  former  quality  may  often  lead  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  latter. 

Too  great  a  proportion  of  very  familiar  plants  should  be  avoided.  A  set 
of  British  grasses,  though  equally  beautiful,  would  not  be  noticed  once  in 
a  hundred  times  in  comparison  with  a  series  of  foreign  kinds,  such  as  may 
readily  be  procured,  and  constitute,  even  to  an  ordinary  observer,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting  beds  in  the  whole  border. 

In  order  to  look  well  the  taller  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  row 
of  the  bed,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  arrangement,  the 
plants  should  decrease  in  height  from  the  back  to  the  front. 

Each  plant  should  be  set  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  space  allotted  to 
it ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  found  useful  to  employ  a  frame  of  wood  fourteen 
inches  sqttare,  inside  measurement,  and  four  inches  deep.  With  the  aid  of 
a  rod,  marked  so  as  to  divide  it  into  ten  fourteen-inch  lengths,  it  was  easy 
to  set  the  frame  upon  the  exact  spot  to  be  occuped,  and  the  soil  for  the 
whole  of  the  space  within  the  frame  was  then  prepared  to  the  required 
depth  for  the  reception  of  the  plant. 

For  plants  with  rapidly  spreading  roots  it  was  found  convenient  to  use 
slates,  not  quite  fourteen  inches  long  by  six  broad:  these  were  pressed 
into  the  ground  until  their  upper  edges  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 


soil,  formiag  a  quadrilat«nil,  aarrouDiliDg  and  vei;  effectnally  confiDing  the 
plant.    The  bed  for  grasseB  was  divided  in  this  way  throughout 

The  names  of  the  natural  orders  nere  exhibited  on  pieces  of  plate  glaas, 
one  foot  long  hj  three  inches  broad.  These  were  obtained  &om  the  waste 
edges  cut  ofT  in  squaring  large  plates  of  glass,  and  may  be  purchased  at 
about  sixpence  per  square  foot.  The  glasa  is  ground  on  both  sides,  and  ta 
aliighly  ornamental  and  beautirul  material.  The  slips  of  glass  were  made 
more  opaque  by  being  painted  white  at  the  back ;  the  letters  were  put  on 
in  front  with  black  paint  mixed  with  TamiEh  or  turpentine  instead  of  oil : 
a  year's  exposure  has  not  injured  their  appearance.  These  labels,  when 
used,  were  supported  horizontally  in  a  leaning  position  by  two  slight  props 
of  wood,  iron  being  found  to  stain  the  glass, 

A  very  useful  implement,  which  may  be  termed  a  sun-board,  is  formed 
by  two  pieces  of  wood,  each  a  foot  square,  placed  and  joined  like  two  sides 
of  a  box.  Set  upon  its  edge,  with  the  rectaugle  turned  towards  the  South, 
it  forms  a  sheltered  comer  in  which  slips  or  cuttings  may  be  protected 
from  the  snn  and  wind,  whilst  lefl  open  to  the  air  and  rain ;  and  they  are 
thus  neither  drawn  up  nor  weakened  as  when  under  a  hand-glass.  Set 
with  the  reclaugle  uppermost,  the  sun-board  forms  a  kind  of  penthouse, 
under  which  the  stocks  of  plants  may  be  sheltered  from  the  rough  weather 

An  obvious  consequence  of  so  limited  a  space  as  fourteen  inches  square 
being  given  to  each  plant,  is  the  necessity  of  affording  to  most  of  the  taller 
Sowers  the  means  of  support.  Garden  sticks  tapering  upward  appear 
much  lighter,  and  are  stiffer  in  the  ground  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Iron 
rods  as  thick  as  a  cedar  pencil,  with  one  end  fixed  in  a  short  stout  wooden 
pi D,  are  also  useful. 

In  commencing  the  formation  of  a  systematically  arranged  border,  the 
first  question  will  naturally  relate  to  the  space  it  is  desirable  to  occupy. 
If  the  series  is  to  be  confined  to  hardy  perennials,  it  seems  probable 
that  accommodation  for  six  hundred  plants  will  be  sufficient :  these  how- 
ever, in  double  rows  with  walks  between  them  will  require  a  larger  space 
than  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  by  twelve.  If  triple  rows  are  adopted 
and  more  than  fourteen  inches  square  given  to  each  plant,  the  central 
,row  in  each  bed  will  be  found  iDcouvcniont  to  manage  without  disturbing 
the  side  rows. 
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A  sufficient  number  of  plants  may  readily  be  obtained.  I  rarely  had  to 
purchase,  yet  within  the  first  year  my  border  was  ftimished  with  fiye 
hundred  and  ninety  species,  illustrating  most  of  the  principal,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  genera  of  hardy  perennials.  For  the  greater  part  of  them 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  Curators  of  the 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  York  Botanic  Gardens.  The  late  Mr. 
Nuttall,  of  Rainhill,  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Frodsham,  Mr.  Holcroft,  of  UphoUand,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Ormskirk,*  also  kindly  contributed  many  valuable  plants. 

In  conclusion  I  may^  refer  to  some  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived 
from  systematically  arranged  borders  of  plants  in  gardens  of  public  resort 

The  Study  of  Botany  may  be  promoted. 

In  many  schools  receiving  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  in  nearly  all  the  higher  class  of  schools,  more  or  less  of 
botany  is  taught.  But  from  books  alone,  even  the  theoiy  of  botany  is 
seldom  learned  to  any  purpose,  much  less  can  the  love  of  plants  be 
encouraged.  It  is  not  indeed,  contended  that  the  border  can  be  a  substitute 
for  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  woods  and  hills :  but  in  how  few  schools  can 
time  be  spared  for  rambling  beyond  the  barren  pavement  or  the  dusty  road. 
Moreover,  even  a  ramble  amongst  the  wild  flowers  leaves  something  to  be 
done  in  a  visit  to  the  border.  It  is  better  a  child  should  love  a  primrose 
than  know  the  names  of  all  the  natural  orders ;  but  why  may  not  some- 
thing of  both  be  attained  ?  Now  a  hundred  natural  orders  in  the  pages  of 
a  book  with  their  hard  names  and  harder  descriptions  are  a  formidable 
difficulty;  but  let  the  natural  arrangement  be  seen  displayed  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  border  of  living  plants,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
The  vexatious  distinctions  of  stamens  hypogynous,  epigynous,  perigynous, 
or  isomerous,  are  found  aft^r  all  to  mean  only  what  may  be  seen  in  this 
bed,  or  in  that,  or  in  the  other,  and  thus  a  great  step  is  gained  in  the 
removal  of  difficulties  attending  the  commencement  of  the  study. 

Indeed  for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  border  may  have  some  advantage 
over  even  the  Botanic  Garden ;  for  in  a  large  collection  of  plants  it  is  rare 
to  find  the  whole  series  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  succession  of  the 


•  Lists  of  Plants  at  very  moderate  prices  are  published  by  Mr.  Skirving,  of  liYerpool ; 
Mr.  Holcroft,  of  Upholland,  Wigan;  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St, 
John's  Wood,  Loudon,  &c.,  &c. 


natural  orders  distinctly  viaible  throughout.  Linear  succession  does  not, 
it  is  true,  obtain  in  nature,  but  il  is  inevitable  in  lessons  and  in  books ; 
and  so  wondrous  an  assistance  is  the  eye  to  the  memory,  that  after  a  few 
Tisita  to  the  border,  the  position  of  a  plant  in  the  vegetable  system  is 
almost  as  readily  remembered  as  the  place  of  a  letter  in  the  alphabet: 
it  is,  in  fact,  hard  to  fo^t  the  position  of  a  family  with  ita  alliances,  when 
it  is  once  observed  in  living  illustralioD  on  a  systematically  arranged  border. 
Private  Oarderu  may  6*  improred. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  number  and  variety  of  beaaliful  plants  seen  in 
the  border,  may  snggest  to  many  who  have  gardens  of  their  own,  a  &r 
better  and  more  delightful  use  of  them  than  is  commonly  made  at  present. 
Everywhere  the  same  flowers  are  now  cultivated  without  even  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  size  or  situation  of  the  garden.  The  noble  contrasts  of 
colour  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  are 
supposed  to  be  suitable  for  imitation  in  a  plot  of  ground  a  few  feet  sijuare. 
T  confess  when  I  have  seen  a  gardener  doing  a  bit  of  Chevreul  in  Fetunias. 
and  Eschscholtzias,  where  he  bod  barely  room  to  turn  bis  wheelbarrow,  I 
have  longed  to  see  in  his  place  the  lady  of  the  cottage  cherishing  a  good 
old  cabbage  rose,  or  caressing  some  modest  alpine  on  her  bit  of  rock-work. 

The  present  aim,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  much  at  effect,  a  term  which 
implies  that  flowers  are  desired  to  decorate  a  garden,  instead  of  a  garden 
being  delightful  as  the  home  of  sweet  flowers  ;  hence  the  favourites  are 
now  of  few  species,  but  of  very  rich  and  showy  colours,  yet  who  ever  really 
loved  a  Petnuia  or  an  Eachscholtzia?  It  is  admitted  that  many  more 
ipecies  of  flowers  were  to  be  found  in  private  gardens  twen^  or  thirty 
years  ago  ;  yet  rare  plants  were  then  valued,  just  as  prize  Fansies  or 
Ficotees  are  now,  in  proportion  to  the  exclnsiveness  with  which  they  were 
possessed  by  their  cultivators.  But  it  is  our  own  iault  if  we  have  no 
h^her  kind  of  value  for  floral  treasures  now;  in  fact,  at  no  former  period 
has  it  been  possible  to  enjoy  a  garden  with  anything  like  that  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  plants,  which  is  now  easily 
attainable.  The  literature  of  botany  has  made  us  familiar  with  particulars 
historical,  poetical,  geographical,  economical,  meteorological,  physiological, 
some  of  which  distinguish  ever;  flower,  and  add  to  its  beauty  an  interest, 
a  little  corresponding  with  the  charm  investing  a  yet  higher  order  of  love- 
liness, when  combined  with  an  intellectual  education.    It  mast  increase  the 
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pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  an  Andioeaoe  to  know  some* 
thing  of  the  sceneiy  and  vazying  altitude  of  the  snow  line.  Camassia 
loses  nothing  of  its  great  beauty  seen  in  the  chazacter  of  the  staff  of  life  to 
thousands ;  and  the  pale  pure  gbries  of  Oenothera  taiaxadfolia  beam 
in  the  twilight  best  appreciated  by  the  beholder  whose  imagination  has 
wandered  in  the  valleys  of  Peru,  and  dwelt  upon  scenes  depicted  by  the 
historian  of  the  Incas.  To  exchange  such  plants  as  these  for  Mr.  A*b 
Defiancei  Mr.  B*6  Delight,  and  Lady  C*s  Incomparable,  is  a  veiy  question- 
able advantage. 

Too  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  capabilities  of  an  open  garden. 
Flower  shows  have  made  almost  every  one  familiar  with  magnificent 
Heaths  and  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums,  &o.,  Ac.,  plants  which  Cannot  be 
grown  in  perfection  except  by  the  professional  cultivator  or  by  the  wealthy ; 
whilst  there  are  hundreds  of  species  of  perennials,  beautiful  and  perfectly 
hardy,  needing  only  to  be  seen  to  be  desired ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  a  demand  should  arise  for  them,  they  would  soon  be  generally  cultivated 
for  a  supply. 

A  systematically  arranged  harder  may  afford  much  encouragrnnerU  to 
botanical  amateurs. 
The  border  in  fact  may,  in  comparison  with  the  botanic  garden  be  what 
a  popular  manual  is  to  a  scientific  treatise :  and  let  not  this  be  thought  an 
unworthy  object,  for  after  all  it  may  be  quite  as  effectually  to  promote  the 
highest  and  most  worthy  aims  of  science,  to  afford  to  greater  numbers  the 
means  of  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  botany,  as  to 
decide  some  knotty  long-disputed  point  in  botanical  physiology.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  any  science  popular  knowledge  will  advance  pari  passu  with 
the  progress  of  the  science  itself;  always  of  course  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  van,  but  never  left  entirely  behind.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be« 
The  explorations  of  the  foremost  men  are  not  to  be  emulated  by  the 
multitude ;  but  a  more  humble  class  of  labourers  soon  follow  and  prepare 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  new  territory  for  all  who  choose  to  settle  in  it. 
No  doubt  the  discoverers  have  the  best  title  to  do  the  honours  of  their 
acquisitions,  but  few  discoverers  will  thus  far  condescend ;  few  very  learned 
men  will  vnrite  popular  works:  yet,  happily,  a  communicative  spirit  is 
greatly  on  the  increase;  philosophers  are  no  longer  a  sect;  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  scientific  truth,  giving  their 
labours  and  their  lives  to  profound  researches,  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
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be  ttbiorbtd  in  Iheir  pursuit;  together  nith  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
nature  has  arisen  a  far  more  practical  reci^ition  of  a  tmth,  which  maj 
be  expressed  in  ivords  not  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  great  Ihstructob 
Himself,  and  as  I  think,  in  fnll  accordsnco  with  His  mindi  that  science 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  ecienoe. 

The  following  table  is  copied  ft<om  a  page  in  the  quarto  catalogue  of  the 
border  in  m;  own  garden :  it  would,  howcTer,  be  far  more  convenient  to 
bare  the  catalogue  made  in  oblong  folio. 


BED   No.   6.  — ROSACE^:. 
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var.  »Mtima.  Britain. 


.  A«ri«Diii«,  (pedn  r 


10.  Bon  pimplna 


Spiis*  KimUchatlot.    Pil 


'otanlllliflDrlbiuidL    Pol. 


FDteDtiUi  paiUU.   Vob. 


PataotiQ*  imignli.    Royla. 
Kew  Ztaland. 


AlohnnlUi  ilplDL    L, 


Fnguli  ladJcik    H.K. 


Fot«i>ttUa  ttldeoMU.    SoL 


PotantUla  npau.    L. 


Alohemlllm  BarioM.    ^ 


EsrUTATOBT   NOTV  OB  TBI   PUKB  IRTTUD  EL   SAKHBA,  r(TBU(BBIt  Dl  TOk  X^ 

Piai  131.      £y  tMt  Aulhar,  LUuL-Oenenil  tht  Bon.  Sir  Eibmrd  Oiul,  D.CJ^ 
Prttident  qf  1A<  Socieig. 

In  \h»  ■ketch  msp  (uineied  lo  the  ibove  p*p«r)  af  tlis  presDmed  ate  of  tbe  TemplcM 
of  Solomon  uid  Herod  U  Jemmlem,  there  is  mtmed — "  A  void  space  U  the  liine  of  [ha 
"  eeeond  Temple  preaamed  to  be  s  eemeleij  of  the  Jewe,  uid  ulled  Golgotha'  Xhu 
wonld  appear  from  Lightfoot  to  be  ■  miilake,  for  he  ujB  "  it  w&a  i,  pUee  of  ■  Bkoll,  not 
"  %  place  of  giSTea ;"  and  many  umolstore  consider  that  the  name  wan  deiired  froia  the 
■npposed  reaemblaiice  of  (he  form  of  (he  ground  (o  >  homaii  akoll.  It  is,  hovers;, 
important  that  it  ma  nerer  a  eeioeteij.  The  fiut  bu  been  probabi j  a]tagelh«r  lovt 
eight  of,  that  the  gronnd  originall;  comprised  in  Solomon'e  Temple,  and  not  oovered  bj 
the  aeeond  Temple,  in  which  outer  grotlnd,  u  will  be  seen.  El  Sikhra  waa  inelnded,  waa 
in  the  time  of  Herod  and  at  the  period  of  am  Blessed  Lord's  oinciflxion  corered  with  a  new 
town  called  Bezetha,  which  contained  the  tower  of  Antonia,  the  Pnetorinm  ot  Hall  of 
Judgment,  and  the  spleniUd  palace  built  for  himnlf  bj  Hecod.  Whatever  mppowd 
aanctit}'  might  haTS  atUched  to  the  looali^  which  had  been  occnpied  bj  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  it  ia  verj  probable  that  during  the  interral  soeoeeding  the  goremment  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  which  directly  or  indirecti;  the  Roman  role  had  preniled  in  Jera- 
aalem,  their  soldiery  had  eetabliahed  itself  in  (his  Terj  qnarter,  and  aeoordingly  all  their 
■DUitarj  ba^ess  had  ooine  lo  be  tnnsaeted  in  this  pan  of  the  oity,  while  die  Jewish 
gOTemment  waa  eslablisbed  at  Zion  and  in  tbe  Temple  precincts ;  thia  wonld  be  an 
additional  gronnd  for  Ihe  belief  that  tbe  place  of  pablic  eiecnlion  waa  a4i<'>''>°8  "> 
tbe  same  vidnilf ,  and  will  so  ta  ooirobante  the  poeitian  aasnmed  (hat  El  Sakbra  was 
the  dte  of  the  emoi&iion  of  Obriat.  Thia  snppcaitlon  is  almost  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  be  possible  to  nnite  in  so  short  a  spaoe  of  time  as  three  hoars  all  the  sersral  truu- 
aclian*  that  entned  after  the  death  of  Jeaoa — tbe  petition  of  Joseph  of  Arimathssa,  the 
taking  down  from  (he  Bt«ea,  (he  embalming,  (he  entombment  If  theae  Brreral  acH 
required  a  backward  and  forward  tnnail  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  the  intenal  ot  time  coold 
hare  been  seorcelj  eofflcient  fbr  the  purpose  of  so  moch  movement,  and  tberefbra  STsry- 
thing  must  have  occurred  within  a  rety  limited  extent  of  groand ;  it  wee  scaraely  possible 
(0  eairy  it  beyond  (he  gates  of  Jerusalem.  It  must  therefore  be  sufficient  to  ftilSl  ths 
Stcipluies  that  Ohriat  suffered  outside  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
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ON   THE   POPULAR  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS    OF 

LANCASHIRE. 

By  T,  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  dc. 
(Rbad  5th  Jaitoabt,  I860.) 


Pabt  n. 

Whether  monotheism  or  polytheism  is  the  more  aucient  form  of  belief 
is  a  proposition  which  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfiEustoiy  solution.  Able 
adyocates  have  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides;  but  the  acknowledged 
want  of  an  actual  proof  still  leaves  the  question  undecided.  Independently 
of  revelation,  no  people  or  tribe,  respecting  whom  we  possess  authentic 
accounts,  has  ever  presented  us  with  the  example  of  a  belief  in  one  all- 
powerful  and  undivided  Being.  The  most  uncivilised  tribes  of  Africa, 
America  or  Australia,  appear  to  have  made  several  steps  beyond  this 
simple  form,  and  hence  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  enquiry.  PractieaUy,  the  question  may  not  admit  of  a 
definite  solution,  since  we  should  require  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  least  civilized  race  as  a  fundamental  datum ;  but,  iheoreHcaUyt  we 
may  arrive  at  a  position  from  which  we  shall  not  easily  be  removed.  The 
rimpU  must  of  necessity  precede  the  complex,  and  consequently  the  idea  of 
one  supernatural  Being  must  be  anterior  in  point  of  time  to  that  of  two  or 
more.  Under  this  view,  the  good  and  the  evil  would  form  the  second  stage 
of  development — a  necessary  consequence  of  increased  observation — and, 
accordingly,  we  find  the  Great  Spirit  and  his  Adversaiy  among  the  prevailing 
notions  of  some  of  the  least  civilised  communities. 

A  gradual  progression  firom  one  to  many  appears  to  have  been  the 
natural  process  by  which  all  known  mythologies*  have  been  formed.  The 
tendency  of  observation  to  multiply  causes,  real  or  ideal ;  and  to  personify 
ideas ;  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  tendencies  of  unassisted  human  nature ; 
and  the  operation  of  this  natural  force  must  have  been  equally  efficient 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries.    In  the  early  stages  of  social  improvement. 
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man  would  be  veiy  forcibly  affected  by  natural  phenomena.  The  regular 
succession  of  day  and  night — ^the  order  of  the  seasons — ^the  heat  of  sum- 
mer— the  cold  of  winter — ^storms  and  tempests  on  sea  and  land — ^the 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  hope  and  fear — would  each  impress  him 
with  ideas  of  effects  for  which  he  could  assign  no  adequate  causes ;  but 
having  become  susceptible  of  supernatural  influences,  the  addition  of 
imaginary  beings  to  his  mythobgy  would  keep  pace  with  his  experience, 
until  every  portion  of  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  was  peopled  with, 
and  presided  over,  by  its  respective  deity  or  demi-god. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  rolling  thunder  and  the  **  lightning's  vivid  flash  *' 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  Jupiter  grasping  his  destructive  bolts,  or  of  a  Thor 
wielding  his  ponderous  hammer.  The  " raging  tempest"  and  the  "  boiling 
**  suige  "  gave  birth  to  a  Neptune  or  a  Njord,  each  endowed  with  attributes 
suited  to  the  aspects  of  the  locality  where  the  observations  were  made,  and 
qpecially  adapted  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  community  which  flist 
deified  the  conception.  The  all-powerful  monarchs  of  the  north  mi^ 
perhaps  contrast  unfavourably  with  their  compeers  of  the  8K>uth ;  but  each 
supplied  an  adequate  cause  for  an  observed  effect —each  being  sujQ&oieQtlj 
powerful  to  wield  the  elements  at  will,  and  thereby  manifest  his  diapleasuve 
both  to  gods  and  men. 

As  society  progressed  in  civilization,  so  did  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  poets  and  the  priests,  however,  did  not  entrust  their  specu- 
lations to  the  judgment  of  the  people ;  they  were  too  sensible  of  the  power 
which  secrecy  conferred  upon  their  occult  pursuits,  and  hence  ^ej  alle- 
gorised their  conceptions  of  supernatural  agencies,  and  also  their  ideas  of 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  and  art.  They  foimded  systems  of 
Gosmogony,  Theogony  &c.,  which  were  clothed  in  terms  only  to  be  fully 
understood  by  the  initiated.  The  elements  were  spoken  of  as  persons,  and 
the  changes  which  these  imderwent  were  regarded  as  the  actions  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  these  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  by  losing  their  esoteric  meaning, 
came  to  be  considered  as  realities,  and  so  passed  into  the  popular  beHef. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  northern  mythology,  respecting  which 
we  are  at  present  more  particularly  conoemed ;  for  by  &r  the  greater  portion 
of  these  highly  poetical,  though  ru^ed  myths,  admit  of  a  veiy  planaibVi 
and  rational  explanation,  on  astronomical  and  physical  principles.'*^  Whether 

•  See  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythvhgy^  vol.  i.,  pp.  118—331. 
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this  mi3  equally  the  case  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  iii;fthok^ee  is  now, 
peibape,  more  difficult  to  determine.  We  only  know  them  after  their  elabo- 
tatjon  into  almoet  perfect  syHtems  b;  intelligent  communitieB,  and  wh^ 
man;  of  the  moat  striking  traces  of  their  adaptation  to  natural  and  local 
pbenomena  had  been  eliminatod  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  poets  and  their 
priests.  Enough,  however,  remains  in  the  etymology  of  the  names  to 
prove  Hiat  both  these  and  the  northern  syBtems  had  much  in  common. 
The  fundamental  conceptions  of  each  possess  the  same  leadii^  charac- 
teristics ;  and  both  are  probably  due  to  the  conquering  tribes  who  migrated 
into  Europe  from  the  fertile  plains  of  central  Asia.* 

During  these  early  ogee,  war  was  considered  to  be  the  most  honourable 
occupation.  Valour  conatitnt«d  the  highest  Tirtue ;  and  in  the  alisence  of 
all  written  records,  tradition,  in  course  of  time,  would  add  considerably  to 
the  prowess  of  any  daring  chieftain.  A  mi^ty  conqueror  would  be  con- 
sidered by  his  followers  as  something  more  than  human.  The  fear  of 
his  enemies  would  clothe  him  with  attributes  peculiar  to  their  conceptions 
d  inferior  deitaee ;  and  this,  together  with  the  almost  universal  "  longing 
"after  immortahty"  which  seems  to  pervade  socie^  in  all  its  stages, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  heroes  and  heroinee— the  demi- 
gods and  goddesses  of  every  mythology.  Hence  Hercules — the  younger 
Odin — and  a  numerous  train  of  minor  worthies  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  decreed  in  the  rituals  of  Italy  and  the  north. 

On  the  introduction  of  Ohristiani^,  a  powerful  reactionary  force  was 
introduced  into  the  popular  belief,  and  many  of  its  grosser  portions  were 
BpeedHy  eliminated.  The  whole  of  the  mythological  creations  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  according  to  the  attributee  for  which  they  were 
more  particularly  distinguished.  Those  whose  tfindencios  inclined  towards 
the  boiefit  of  mankind  were  translated  to  heavenly  mansions,  with  God  as 
supreme;  whilst  the  wickedly  disposed  were  consigned  to  the  infernal 
r^^ns,  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Devil.  The  festivals  of  the  gods  were 
tran^ormed  into  christian  seasons  for  rgoidng,  their  temples  became 
churches,  and  the  names  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
sainta,  took  the  places  ot  those  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Thor,  Frega,  and 
Woden.  All  the  inferior  deities  that  presided  over  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
the  seas  and  the  rivers,  were   dwraded  into  demons,  and  were  classed 


•  Stt  ^^tiiel't  Nortlitrii  Aniiqkithi  1  ilao.KtielMift  Mylkologjiy/OrtKeanil  Bimr. 
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amoi^t  those  lallen  Bpiiils  who  are  employed  by  the  evil  one  to  harass 
and  deceive  numkind.  Oui  eari;^  missioiiaiies,  however,  had  studied 
faiunan  nature  too  well  to  attempt  too  violent  a  change.  They  contented 
tliemselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  diverting  the  current  of  thought  into 
different  channels  ;  their  gave  neu  names  to  old  concoptions,  and  then  left 
their  more  rational  and  more  powerful  faith  to  produce  its  known  effects 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  masses.  But  the  habits  and  ofnnions  of  a 
people,  who  have  long  been  under  the  influence  of  any  mythological  system, 
have  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  easy  eradication  ;  and  hence,  in 
our  own  countiy,  as  in  others,  the  transition  from  heathenism  to  christianitj 
was  effected  by  almost  imperceptible  steps.  In  spite  of  church  establish- 
ments  and  comparatively  intelligent  instructors,  the  old  belief  continued 
to  influence  the  minds  of  many  generations ;  and  although  we  have  now 
been  accustomed  to  the  sway  of  a  most  rigid  Christianity  for  many  centuries, 
we  are  still  able  to  detect  some  interesting  specimens  of  fossilized  heathenism 
in  the  undisturbed  nooiis  and  comers  of  our  own  county.  A  glance  at 
our  history  will  suffice  to  remind  us  that  we  have  been  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  both  the  Romans  and  the  Northmen;  but  fdnce  the  rule  of 
the  latter  has  predominated,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  remaitis  are  either  Scandinavian  or  German.  They 
may  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  contact  of  our  early  settlers  with 
the  Roman  legions  previously  to  their  irruptionB  into  Britain;  but  the 
main  features  of  the  sorites  and  demons  which  are  said  to  occunv  our  hills. 


d&f ,  the  popular  belief  connects  them  with  the  sufiering  bouIe  of  men  in 
the  infernal  regione.  "  The  marlu  which  natonil  causes  have  impressed 
"upon  the  unTieldii^  granite  were  prodaced,  according  to  the  commoD 
"  creed,  hj  the  powerful  hero,  the  saint  or  the  god,  and  large  massee  of 
*'  stone,  resembling  domestic  implements  in  form,  weie  the  lays  or  the  tools 
"  of  the  demi-gods  and  giants  of  old.  The  repetition  of  the  voice  among 
"  tlie  hills  of  Scandinavia  is  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  the  dwarfs  mocking 
"  the  human  speaker ;  in  England  the  fairies  are  said  to  perform  the  same 
"  exploits ;  while  the  more  elegant  fency  of  Greece  gave  birth  to  Echo,  a 
"  nymph  who  pined  for  love,  and  who  still  fondly  repeats  the  accents  that 
"  she  hears.  The  magic  sceneiy  occasionally  presented  on  tlie  vraters  of 
"  the  Straits  of  Messina  is  ascribed  by  popular  opinion  to  the  power  of  tiie 
"  Fata  Moi^ana ;  the  gossamer  threads  which  float  throu^  the  haze  of  an 
"  autumnal  morning  are  [in  our  own  county]  supposed  to  be  woven  by  tlie 
"  ingenious  dwarfs ;  the  verdant  circlets  in  the  dewy  mead  are  traced 
"  beneath  the  light  steps  of  the  dancing  elves ;  and  St.  Cuthbert  is  said  to 
"  forge  and  finshion  the  beads  that  bear  his  name,  and  lie  scattered  along 
"  the  shores  of  Lindisfame."*  If  we  draw  our  parallels  a  little  closer,  we 
shall  find,  as  Mr.  Koby  well  observes,  that  "  tlie  Nereids  of  antiquity  are 
"  evidently  the  same  vrith  the  Mermaids  of  the  British  and  northern  shores : — 
"  the  inhabitants  of  both  are  placed  in  ci^stal  caves,  or  coial  palaces,  beneath 
"  the  vraters  of  the  oceau ;  thej  are  alike  distinguished  for  their  partialitiea 
"  to  the  human  race,  and  their  prophetic  powera  in  disclosing  the  events  of 
"  futurity.  The  Nuades  differ  only  in  name  &om  the  Nixens  of  Germany, 
"  the  Nissea  of  Scandinavia,  or  the  Water-elves  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
"  Brovmies  are  of  the  same  kindred  as  the  Lares  of  Latium,  [and  these 
"  agree  exactly  with  the  Portuni  mentioned  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  in  his 
"  Otia  ImperiiUia.]  The  English  Puck,  [the  Lancashire  Boggart,]  the 
"  Scotch  Bogle,  the  French  Goblin,  the  Gobelinus  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
"  the  Qerman  Eobold,  are  probably  only  varied  names  for  the  Grecian 
"  Khobalus, — whose  sole  delight  consisted  in  perplexing  the  human  race, 
"  and  evoking  those  harmless  terrors  that  constantly  hover  round  the  minds 
"of  the  timid.  So,  also,  the  Gennan  Spuck,  and  the  Danish  Spogel, 
"  coireepond  to  the  more  northern  Spog  ;  whilst  the  German  Hudldn,  and 
"  the  Icelandic  Puki,  exactly  answer  to  the  character  of  the  EngUsh  Bobin 

•  Kdghtley'a  Fniry   Wj/Soi^jy,  pp.  2 — 3. 
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<«  Qoodfellow/'4«    Our  modem  clevil,  idth  his  bonis  and  hoo^  is  deriyed 
tnm  the  Celtic  Ooiisk  and  the  Boman  Fan. 

Some  of  our  elves  and  satyrB  are  anayed  in  the  costumes  of  Greece  and 
Home;  and  the  Faiiy  Queen*  with  her  attendants,  have  at  times  too 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  escape  being  identified  as  Diana  and  her 
nymphs.  The  Soman  Jupiter,  by  an  easy  transformation,  becomes  identical 
with  the  Scandinayian  Thor — ^the  thunder-bolt  and  chariot  of  the  farmer 
corresponding  to  the  hammer  and  wagon  of  the  latter.  Odin  takes  the 
place  of  Mercury.  Loki  is  the  same  as  Lucifer,  for  like  him  he  was 
expelled  from  heayen  for  disobedience  and  rebellion.  Hother  encountered 
Thor,  as  Diomede  did  Mars.  "  The  Grendels  of  the  north  answer  to  the 
*'  Titans  of  the  south ;  they  were  the  gods  of  nature  to  our  forefiitherB— 
'*  the  spirits  of  the  wood  and  waye."  Jupiter's  eagle,  the  war-sign  of  tibe 
Romans,  is  similar  in  character  to  Odin's  rayen  amongst  the  Danes ;  both 
nations  considered  that  if  the  bird  appeared  to  flutter  its  wings  on  the 
banners,  conquest  was  certain ;  but  if  they  hung  helplessly  down,  defeat 
would  surely  follow.  Warcock  hiU,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  has  probably  deriyed  its  name  from  the  unfurling  of  this  terrible 
ensign  during  the  conflicts  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  for  the 
possession  of  Northumbria  ;-*the  local  nomenclature  of  the  district  attests 
the  presence  of  oolcMusts  from  both  nations,  and  extensiye  traces  of  their 
fortifications  still  remain  as  evidence  that  our  slopes  and  hill-tops  formed  at 
once  the  battle-fields  and  the  strongholds  of  the  country. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  demon  superstitions  prevalent  in 
Lancashire,  we  may  first  instance  that  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman,  which 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  folk-lore  of  Germany  and  the  north. 
This  superstition  is  still  extant  in  the  gorge  of  GUviger,  where  he  is  believed 
to  hunt  a  milk-white  doe  round  the  Eagle's  Crag  in  the  vale  of  Todmorden  on 
All-Hallow's  Eve.  His  hounds  are  said  to  fly  yelping  through  the  air  on 
many  other  occasions,  and  under  the  local  name  of  "  Oabriel  Batchsts,*'  are 
supposed  to  predict  death  or  misfortune  to  all  who  hear  the  sounds.f  The 
Lubbar  Fiend  still  stretches  Ins  hairy  length  across  the  hearth-stones  of 
the  farm  houses  in  the  same  district,  and  the  feats  of  the  Goblin  Builders 
form  a  portion  of  the  popular  literature  of  almost  every  locality.    They  are 

*  TradUioni  of  Lancashire,  p.  xir. 

f  See  Boby's  Tradilions  of  Lancashire,  and  Hamerton's  Isles  qf  Loch  Awe ;  tko, 
Choice  Notes,  Folk-hre,  pp.  347-8. 
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■aid  to  hwA  mnoved  thd  foundations  of  Bochdale  chDich  Crom  Uio  baoka 
of  the  river  Boach  np  to  tbeir  present  dertUed  poeition.  Samleebniy 
church,  near  Frsston,  poeseeaes  a  aunilar  tradition.  The  demon  pig  not 
only  determined  the  site  of  St.  Oswald's  church  at  Wimdck,  but  gave  a 
name  to  tlie  parish.  The  parochial  church  at  Burnley,  it  ie  eaid,  naa 
originally  iotended  to  be  built  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  old  Saxon  Cross 
in  Qodly  Lane ;  but  however  much  the  masons  might  have  built  during  the 
day,  both  the  stones  and  the  scaffolding  were  invariably  fotuid  where  the 
charch  now  stands,  on  their  coming  to  work  next  morning.  The  local 
legend  stataa  that  on  this  occasion  also  the  goblins  took  the  form  of  pigt, 
and  a  rude  sculpture  of  such  an  animal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  steeple, 
lends  its  aid  to  perpetuate  and  confirm  the  story. 

But  the  labouring  goblins  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the 
removal  of  chuiches  to  more  el^ble  situations ;  for  they  are  by  tums  both 
useful  and  troublesome  to  the  fiumers  of  the  district  where  they  choose  to 
reside.  One  example,  out  of  many,  may  suffice  for  illuBtration.  Syke 
Lnmb  &nn,  near  BUckbuni,  is  reputed  to  be  still  visited  by  one  of  these 
anomaloua  beings,  and  many  of  his  mad  pranks  still  pass  current  in  that 
oeighbourbood.  When  in  a  good  humour,  this  noted  goblin  will  milk  the 
oowB,  poll  the  hay,  fodder  the  cattle,  harness  the  horses,  load  the  carts  and 
stock  the  crops.  When  irritated  by  the  attarance  of  some  unguarded 
exp^ssion  or  mark  of  disrespect,  either  from  the  fiumsr  or  hie  servants, 
the  cream  mugs  are  then  smashed  to  atoms  ;  no  butter  can  be  obtained  by 
churning ;  the  horsee  and  other  cattle  are  turned  loose,  or  driven  into  the 
woods  ;  two  cows  will  sometimes  be  found  fastened  in  the  same  stall ;  no 
hay  can  be  pulled  from  the  mow ;  and  all  the  while  the  wicked  imp  sits 
grinning  with  delight  upon  one  of  the  croas  beams  in  the  bam.  At  other 
tdmes,  the  horsee  are  unable  to  draw  the  empty  carte  across  the  farm-yard ; 
if  loaded  they  are  upset;  whilst  the  cattle  tremble  with  fear,  without  any 
visible  cause.  Nor  do  the  inmates  of  the  house  experience  any  better  or 
gentler  usage.  During  the  night  the  clothes  are  said  to  be  violently  torn 
from  off  tbe  beds  of  the  offending  parties,  whilst  by  invisible  hands  they 
tbemselvee  are  dragged  down  the  stone  staiis  by  the  legs,  one  step  at  a 
time,  after  a  more  uncomfortable  manner  than  we  need  describe.  Hotbersall 
Hall,  near  Bibchestor,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  similar  exploits ;  but  the 
goblin  ii  understood  to  have  been  "  laid  "  under  the  roots  of  a  large  laurel 
-  tree  at  tbe  end  of  the  house,  and  will  not  be  able  to  molest  the  family  so 
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long  BS  that  tree  exists.  It  la  a  common  opinion  in  that  part  of  the  connty 
that  the  roots  have  to  be  moistened  with  milk  on  certain  occasions,  in  order 
to  prolong  its  existence,  and  also  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  spell  undor 
which  the  goblin  is  laid. 

None  but  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ate  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  "  laying  an  evil  spirit,"  and  hence  they  have  always  the  honour 
to  be  cited  in  oiu:  local  legends.  Sometimes,  too,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
they  have  the  credit  of  outwitting  the  goblins;  and  many  an  old  farm 
residence  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  freed  from  their  presence  until 
they  can  spin  a  rope  from  the  sands  of  the  Ribble.  The  mansion  at 
Towneley  does  not  escape  the  imputation  of  having  its  Boggart,  although 
its  visits  are  now  limited  to  once  in  seven  years,  when  its  thirst  for  ven- 
geance has  to  be  satisfied  by  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  the  residents 
at  the  Hall.  There  appears  to  be  more  than  the  usual  show  of  reason  for 
the  presence  of  this  goblin.  Sir  John  Towneley  is  supposed  to  have 
injured  the  poor  of  the  district,  nearly  fomr  hundred  years  ago,  by  "  laying 
*'  in  "  a  considerable  portion  of  common  to  his  park,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  this  offence,  his  soul  is  said  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  bis  oppression. 
The  peasaBtry  still  aver  "  that  the  old  knight's  spirit,  beii^  unable  to  rest, 
"  wanders  about  the  mansion,  and  may  be  beard  over  the  very  parts  taken 
"  in,  dying  in  most  piteous  tones — 

"  Bg  mrned  I  Uj  oat  I    Be  vamtA  I  lB;r  ot ' 

Aiouiid  Hore-Uw  uid  HoUin-lief  oloagb. 

To  ber  cbildren  giie  back  tbe  widow's  Dot, 

For  yon  uid  jonr's  there  ia  alill  enough."* 

The  popular  story  of  "  the  boggart  flitting  "  is  common  to  both  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.  Under  exactly  similar  forms  it  may  be  met  with 
in  other  counties,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  common  property  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Keightley  gives  the  tradition,  in  his  Fairy  liy- 
ihology,  as  prevalent  in  Denmark ;  and  Thorpe  adduces  several  instances 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  folk-lore  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

The  power  of  the  Devil,  his  personal  appearance  and  the  possibility  of 
bartering  the  soul  for  temporary  gain,  must  still  be  numbered  among  the 
articles  of  our  popular  faith.  Repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards  is 
said  to  be  the  most  effectual  plan  for  causing  him  to  rise  from  beneath ; 
but  when  the  terms  of  the  bargain  ore  not  satisfactory,  hia  e)ut  can  only  be 

•  Fictorul  Hiitory  o/Lancathire,  p.  180  ;  WUtBlier'a  Hillary  iff  WhaUeg,  p.  $13. 


Becurod  by  nmking  the  sign  of  the  ctobb  and  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ. 
In  the  neighbourbood  of  Blackburn,  a  stoiy  preroils  to  the  effect  that  two 
thiBsheis  once  succeeded  in  raising  him  through  the  bam  floor ;  but  on 
their  becoming  alarmed  at  their  success,  he  was  eummarily  dismissed  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  thrashing  on  the  head  with  their  flails.  His  partiahty 
for  playing  at  cards  has  long  been  proverbial,  both  in  this  county  and  on 
the  coQtiiient.  A  near  relative  of  my  own  firmly  believed  that  the  devil 
once  visited  their  company  when  they  had  prolonged  their  play  into  Sunday. 
How  he  joined  them  they  never  rightly  knew,  but,  as  in  the  Danish  legend 
■  respecting  a  similar  visit,*  his  presence  was  first  suspected  in  consequence 
of  hia  extraordinary  "  run  of  good  luck ;"  and  a  casual  detection  of  his 
elovtn  foot  completed  the  dispersion  of  the  players.  It  is  not  always, 
however,  that  he  obtains  the  advantt^e ;  for  he  has  more  than  once  been 
outwitted  by  a  crafty  woman.  In  the  Netherlandish  versions,  two  thrifty 
matrons  contrive  to  save  their  husbands'  souls  by  talcing  advant^e  of  weak 
points  in  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  Danish  legend  gives  the 
credit  of  contriving  such  a  dehvenmce  to  a  Jutland  priest  "who  knew' 
"  something  more  than  his  pater-noster."  In  the  Lancashire  tradition  we 
find  the  poor  tailor  of  Chatbum  stipulating  for  three  wishes,  and,  on  the 
advice  of  hia  wife,  consulting  the  "  holy  father  of  SaUej  "  in  his  extremi^. 
When  the  fiital  day  arrived,  be  freed  himself  from  the  bond  by  expressing, 
as  his  last  wish,  that  hia  tormentor  "  were  riding  back  to  bis  quarters  on  a 
"  dun  horse,  never  to  plague  bim  more."  The  devil,  it  is  said,  gave  a  yeU 
which  was  heard  to  Colne,  on  finding  that  he  had  lost  his  man.  Mr.  Eoby, 
in  hjs  TradUioM,  and  the  author  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Lancathire, 
give  humorous  engravings  of  this  noted  ride ;  and  the  sign  of  "  The  Dule 
"  upo'  Duo,"  over  the  door  of  the  wayside  inn,  attests  the  popular  belief 
in  the  local  tradition.  From  these  and  many  other  instances  which  might 
be  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  derived  many  of  these  superstitiona 
from  the  Saxon  and  Danish  settlers  in  Northumbria.  The  essential  parts 
of  each  are  identical,  and  as  regards  these  particular  bargains,  it  may  be 
added,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  no  case  is  the  bond  held  to  be 
binding  unless  it  be  signed  with  the  blood  of  the  persons  contracting. 

From  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Grofton  Croker,  in  the  dedicatory  letter 
to  the  Brothers  Grimm,  affixed  to  his  Fairy  Legend*  of  the  South  of 

•  See  Thorpe's  Korflterii  Mglltolo^g,  vol.  li.,  p.  17B— 188. 
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Inland,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  belief  in  Elvee  is  well  ai^  extinct, 
and  that  in  a  veiy  short  time  "  no  traces  of  English  &irie8  Trill  remain, 
"  except  tboee  which  exiat  in  the  works  of  Shakeepere,  Herrick,  Dr^lon, 
"and  Corbet"  He,  however,  preBentl;^  admits  that  he  waa  Bomewhat 
surprised  to  receire  an  account  of  the  E^pearance  of  an  actoal  fidrf  witltin 
three  ntiles  of  the  metropolis.  This  circumstance  ^ipeare  to  hare  led 
him  to  doubt  his  preceding  statement ;  and  Teiy  prt^rlj  so ;  tor  had  he 
been  privileged  to  mix  with  the  rural  population  of  those  districts  where 
trade  and  manufoctures  hare  as  yet  scarcely  penetrated,  he  woidd  have 
found  ample  reasons  for  qualifying  hia  previous  assertions  *  Traditions 
respecting  the  hill  folks  yet  live  amongst  onr  rural  peasantry.  Antique 
tobacco  pipes,  foimerly  belonging  tj}  the  fiiiriee,  are  still  occasioually  found 
in  the  comers  of  newly-ploughed  fields.  They  themselves  still  gambol  on 
the  grassy  meads  at  "  dewy  eve ;"  and  their  revels  are  yet  believed  to  be 
occasionally  witnessed  by  some  privileged  inhabitant  of  onr  "  calm  se- 
"  questered  vales."  It  is  generally  stated  that  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  see 
one  of  these  diminutive  beings,  the  use  of  ointments,  four-leaved  clover 
or  other  specific  preparations  are  necessary ;  but  a  near  relative  of  my 
own,  not  more  imbued  with  superstition  than  the  m^ority,  most  firmly 
believed  that  he  once  saw  a  real  dwarf,  or  &iry,  without  the  use  of  any 

!  incantation.     He  had  been  amusing  himself  one  summer  evening  on  the 

top  of  Mellor  Moor,  near  Blackburn,  close  to  the  remaiue  of  the  Roman 

'  encampment,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a 

dwarf-like  man,  attired  in  full  hunting  costume,  vrith  top-boots  and  spurs, 
a  green  jacket,  red  haiiy  cap,  and  a  thick  hunting  whip  in  his  hand.  He 
ran  briskly  along  the  moor  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  leaping  over 
a  low  stone  wall,  he  darted  down  a  steep  declivity,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
The  popular  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  an  underground  ci^ 
exists  at  this  place — that  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  the  encampments— 
and  that  on  certain  evenings  in  the  year  the  lull  folks  may  be  heard  ringing 

'  their  bells  and  indulging  in  various  festivities.      Considerable  quantities  of 

st«ne,  which  still  remain  around  the  ditches  of  this  rectangular  speculum, 

,  may  have  su^ested  the  ideas  of  a  city  and  an  earthquake ;  but  the  reet 

I  is  only  the  common  opinion  of  the  north  of  Europe  respecting  Christian 

observances  by  the  fairy  population.    On  other  occasions,  they  are  supposed 

1  

I  •  See  Bamford'i  Early  Dai/;  for  a  T«ry  intfresdng  piclnra  of  Luicuhire  coimttT 

i  life  ;  its  sportg,  pestiniea,  mi  >uperititinn>. 


to  radiibit  themselvee  in  militftry  array  on  the  monntain  sides ;  their  evo- 
lationfl  conforming  in  every  respect  to  the  movements  of  modem  tanops. 
Sooh  appearances  are  believed  to  portend  the  approach  of  civil  commotioDS, 
and  are  sud  to  have  been  mors  than  usoally  common  abont  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  is  1745-6.  This  wonld  suggest  an  explanation  of  a  more  rational 
character,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  do  such  violence  to  an  interesting  local 
tradition,  since  Uie  "  Death  of  Walter  Selbj,"  one  of  Allan  Cunninghaia's 
most  beautiful  I^aditionary  Tola  of  tA«  EngHdt  and  Seottith  Peatantry, 
owes  its  principal  charms  to  Dame  Eleanor'B  "  account  of  the  spectre 
n  of  Soutra  Fell." 


The  Water  Sprites  believed  in  by  our  ancestore  in  tLe  north  of  Europe, 
stiU  form  a  portion  of  the  folk-lore  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  There 
is  scarcely  a  stream  of  any  magnitude  to  be  found  in  either  county  which 
does  not  possess  a  presiding  spirit  in  some  part  of  its  course.  The  step- 
ping-stones at  Brungerley,  near  Clitheroe,  are  said  to  be  haunted  by  a 
malevolent  sprite,  who  asstimes  almost  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  of  old. 
He  is  not  known  by  any  particular  designation,  nor  are  there  any  traditions 
to  account  for  his  first  appearance ;  but  at  least  ofu  Ufe  in  eveiy  imm 
years  is  required  te  ^pease  the  anger  of  the  spirit  of  the  Ribble  at  this 
place.  We  derive  the  &miliar  epithet  "  Old  Nick  "  from  the  Norwegian 
Nok,  the  Norse  Nikr,  or  the  Swedish  Neck ; — and  no  fiirther  proof  of 
their  identity  is  required  than  a  comparison  between  the  attributes  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  all  these  Bupernatuial  beings. 

The  Nok  is  said  to  require  a  human  sacrifice  once  a-year ;  and  some 
one  is  therefore  annually  missing  in  the  vicini^  of  every  pond  or  river 
where  one  has  taken  up  its  abode.  The  males  aie  said  to  be  very 
partial  to  young  maidens,  whom  they  seize  and  drag  under  the  water; 
whilst  those  of  the  opposite  sex  are  quite  as  attractive  and  dangerous 
to  the  young  fishermen  who  frequent  the  rivers.  The  Oerman  Nixes 
possess  the  same  attributes.  Both  sexes  have  large  green  teeth ;  and  the 
male  wears  a  grem  hat,  which  is  fr^uently  mistaken  by  his  victims  for  a 
tuft  of  beautiful  vegetation.  He  is  said  to  kill  without  mercy  whenever 
he  drags  a  person  down,  and  a  fountain  of  blood  which  shoots  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  announces  the  completion  of  the  deed.  A  perfect 
identification  of  this  with  our  own  popular  t>eUef  is  now  easy.  Nothing  is 
more  common  at  present  than  for  children  who  reside  in  the  country  to  be 
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cautdoned  against  venturing  too  near  the  water's  brink,  lest  "  Green  Teeth ' 
or  "  Bloody  Bones  "  should  pull  them  in.  "  Old  Nick**  is  said  to  lurk 
under  the  shady  willows  which  overhang  the  deep  water ;  and  the  bubbles 
of  gas  which  may  be  observed  escaping  from  the  bottoms  of  quiet  pools, 
are  attributed  to  the  movements  of  the  water  sprites  which  lurk  beneath. 
Our  sailors  have  not  yet  been  schooled  out  of  their  belief  in  Mermen  and 
Mermaids.  These  semi-human  inhabitants  of  the  water  have  preserved 
their  characteristic  attributes  through  all  changes  of  race,  countiy  and 
religious  opinion.  They  everywhere  possess  their  double  nature — ^they 
ever  float  on  the  glassy  stream  or  bask  in  the  sunmier  sun  on  the  shores 
of  our  seas  and  lakes.  Even  the  early  colonists  of  America  did  not  fajl  to 
carry  with  them  the  details  of  the  same  attractive  superstitions,  which 
they  have  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  who  still  cherish  the  supematnial 
as  fondly  as  their  relatives  in  the  mother  countiy.  Our  local  literature 
possesses  Roby*s  tradition  of  "  The  Mermaid  of  Martin  Mere,*'  which  has 
given  permanence  to  the  popular  notions  respecting  mermen  and  mermaids ; 
and  we  find  the  same  thing  effected  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  more  amusing, 
but  not  less  significant,  account  of  Jack  Tar's  adventures  amongst  these 
interesting  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

The  Schrat,  or  Schretel,  of  the  German  nations,  is  identical  with  the 
more  ancient  Skrat  of  the  Scandinavians.  He  is  noted  for  making  game 
of  persons  who  are  out  late  at  night.  Occasionally  he  places  himself  on  a 
cart  or  other  vehicle,  which  then  becomes  so  heavy  that  the  horses  aii» 
unable  to  move  the  load.  They  begin  to  tremble  and  perspire,  as  if  sen- 
sible of  the  presence  of  something  diabolical,  but  after  a  short  time 
"  Old  Scrat "  slips  off  behind,  and  disappears  with  a  malicious  laugh.  In 
Lancashire  we  are  no  strangers  to  Old  Scrat  and  his  doings.  With  many, 
the  name  is  merely  a  synonym  for  that  of  the  devil ;  but  our  coimtiy 
carters  are  able  to  mark  the  distinction,  and  have  besides  a  goodly  store  of 
anecdotes  respecting  the  heavy  loads  which  their  horses  have  sometimee 
been  compelled  to  draw,  when  nothing  could  be  seen  except  the  empty  cart 
One  of  them  assured  me  that  on  such  occasions  his  horses  reared  and 
became  almost  fiuntic  ;  their  manes  stood  erect,  and  he  himself  could  see 
the  wicked  imp  actually  dancing  with  dehght  between  their  ears.  Another 
very  respectable  person  affirms  that  not  many  years  ago,  as  a  funeral  was 
proceeding  to  church,  the  coffin  suddenly  became  so  heavy  that  it  could 
not  be  carried.     On  this  being  made  kno>>Ti  to  a  clergyman  who  was  pre- 


sent,  he  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and  commanded  "  Old  Scrat "  to  Uka 
his  own.  This  vss  no  sooner  done,  than  the  excessive  weight  was  felt  na 
more,  and  the  corpse  waa  carried  forward  to  die  place  of  interment. 
Similar  superBtitions  prevail  in  the  more  northern  countries,  nith  but 
sUght  variations  ;  and  hence  sufficiently  indicate  their  common  origin. 

The  Baldest,  or  Bamghaist,  of  the  Teutons,  is  also  reported  to  be  a 
frequent  visitor  in  Lancashire.  The  appearance  of  this  sprite  is  considered 
as  a  certain  death-sign,  and  has  obtained  the  local  names  of  "  Trash"  and 
"  Skriker."  He  generallr  appears  to  one  of  the  &mily  from  which  death 
is  about  to  select  his  victim,  and  is  more  or  less  visible  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  event.  I  have  met  with  persons  to  whom  the  barguest  has 
assumed  the  formof  a  white  cow  era  horse;  but  on  most  occasions  "Trash" 
is  described  ae  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  d<^,  with  very  broad  feet, 
shaggy  hair,  drooping  ears,  and  eyes  "  as  large  as  saucers."  When  walking, 
his  feet  make  a  loud  splashing  noise,  like  old  shoes  in  a  miiy  road,  and 
hence  the  name  of  Trash.  The  appellation  Skriker  has  reference  to  the 
screams  uttered  by  the  sprite,  which  are  frequently  heard  when  the  animal 
is  invisible.  When  followed  by  any  individual,  he  begins  to  walk  Iiack- 
wards,  with  his  eyes  fixed  full  on  his  pursuer,  and  vanishes  on  the  slightest 
momentary  inattention. ,  Occasionally  he  plunges  into  a  pool  of  water,  and 
at  other  times  he  sinks  at  the  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  he  appears  with 
a  loud  splashing  noise,  as  if  a  heavy  stone  were  thrown  into  the  miry  road. 
Some  are  reported  to  have  attempted  to  strike  him  with  any  weapon  they 
had  at  hand,  but  there  was  no  substance  present  to  receive  the  blows, 
although  the  skriker  kept  bis  ground.  He  is  said  to  frequent  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burnley  at  present,  and  is  mostly  seen  in  Godly  Lane  and 
about  the  Parochial  Church  ;  but  he  by  no  means  conlines  his  visits  to  the 
churchyard,  as  similar  sprites  are  said  to  do  in  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales. 

I  here  terminate  the  second  portion  of  my  essay ;  not  because  my 
materials  are  eithausted,  but  simply  because  I  must  have  regard  to  the 
pages  of  yoiu'  Transactions.  On  another  occasion  I  hope  to  lay  before  you 
the  miscellaneous  customs  and  superstitions  of  our  county,  which  1  appre- 
hend will  be  found  no  less  curious  and  interesting  than  the  preceding. 
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POSTSOBIFT. 

[Throughout  the  whole  of  these  papers  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there 
exists  a  corresponding  Lancashire  opinion,  or  ceremony,  for  every  instance 
here  adduced,  whether  expressed  or  implied.  To  give  illustiations  of  all 
these,  at  length,  would  require  a  volume,  not  an  essay.  I  may  also  state, 
that  in  comparing  our  Lancashire  superstitions  with  those  of  other  nations 
my  object  is  two-fold :  —firstly,  to  note  their  existence  here ;  and  secondly, 
to  indicate  the  probable  source  whence  they  may  have  been  derived. 
Several  general  deductions,  which  have  cost  me  much  labour,  are,  I  find, 
almost  identical  with  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Dasent  in  the  Intro- 
ducHon  to  his  Papular  Tales  from  the  Norse ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportonity 
of  seeii&g  that  interestii&g  work  untU  Whitsuntide  1860,  more  than  six 
months  after  this  paper  was  wholly  written.] 
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THE    CHIMERAS:    AN    ATTEMPT    TO    SHOW   THAT    THE 

COMPOUND   ANIMALS    OF   THE   ASSYRIAN  MARBLES 

ARE  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THOSE  ERECTED 

BY  SOLOMON  AND  JEROBOAM. 

By  LieuU'Gm,  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust,  D,C.L,,  Prmdent, 
(Bead  Ist  ahd  8th  Dboembbb,  1809.) 


Bt  the  word  chimera  is  understood  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
composed  of  such  contradictions  and  absurdities  as  cannot  possibly  exist 
anywhere  but  in  thought^ 

In  mythology  it  was  a  fabulous  monster,  as  old  as  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
which  had  the  composition  of  lion,  goat  and  dragon,  and  breathed  a  fire 
fierce,  menacing  and  unextinguishable.  Bellerophon  was  commanded  to 
destroy  this  monster,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  flying  horse,  Pegasus, 
he  slew  the  chimera.  But  the  fable  was  supposed  to  ha^e  had  a  foundation, 
which  was  this — ^that  there  was  a  burning  mountain  of  the  name  in  Lysia, 
the  top  of  which,  being  desert,  was  the  abode  of  lions ;  the  middle,  having 
good  pastures,  was  inhabited  by  goats ;  and  the  marshy  ground  below  abounded 
with  serpents.  As  Bellerophon  was  the  first  who  caused  this  mountain  to 
be  inhabited,  it  was  feigned  that  he  slew  the  chimera. 

Dr.  Johnson  calls  chimera  "  a  vain  and  wild  fancy,  remote  from  reality." 

Let  us  now  quit  the  fabulous  history  of  the  creature  Chimera,  to 
enquire  into  the  '*  vain  and  wild  fancies,  remote  from  reality,"  which  have 
arisen  as  ''creatures  of  the  imagination,"  and  notwithstanding  their 
**  contradictions  and  absurdities  "  have  amused  the  credulity  of  mankind  in 
all  ages.  The  following  are  the  best  known  chimeras,  personified  by 
various  combinations  of  man,  beast,  bird  and  reptile : — 

First,  we  must  name  Cherub,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and  the  Evil 
Angel. 

*  EncyclopsDdia  Britaimica,  in  loco. 
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Second,  tiie  SphiDxes,  Andro-Sphinxee  and  Griffins. 
Third,  the  Centaurs,  Uinotaurs  and  Hydra. 

Fourtii,  the  Griffins,  Dr^ons,  Harpies  and  other  heraldic  inventionR. 
Fifth,  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  Sirens,  Tritons  and  Mermaids. 
The  first  notice  we  receive  of  a  "fancy  remote  from  reality"  is  derived 
from  the  Bible.     The  Almighty  commanded  Moses,  then  setting  up  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wildemeas,  to  "  make  two  chenibims  of  gold,  of  beaten 
work,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seaL     And  make  one  chemb  on  the 
one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end :  even  of  the  mercy- 
seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends  thereof.      And  the 
cheruhima  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  merry- 
aeat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  ehall  look  one  to  another ;  toward 
the  mercy-Beat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubima  be."*     Here  is  eotpress 
mention  of  a  winged  human-faced  figure,  of  a  form  unknown  to  man — ^ia 
fact,  that  of  an  angel.     The  nations  who  acknowledged  one  Almighty 
Creator,  and  repudiated  with  scorn  a  plurality  of  gods,  were  nevertheless 
willing  to  accept  some  objects  of  intermediate  homage,  whom  they  imagined 
to  be  placed  between  their  humanity  and  the  awiiil  supremacy  of  an  unseen 
God.    The  belief  in  such  superior  beings  we  find  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
authorised  by  a  variety  of  passages  in  scripture.    The  bodily  forms  assigned 
to  them  are  various,  none  allowed  to  be  actually  impossible,  but  being 
"  remote  from  reality,"  they  were  deemed  to  be  merely  allegoricaL     Still, 
the  co-eiistence  of  orders  of  beings  superior  in  nature  to  ourselves  and 
never  instated  by  human  passions,  had  been  recognised  in  the  messengers 
or  agents  of  the  mercy  or  wiath  of  the  Almighty  Creator.    It  has  never 
been  called  in  question  by  any  religion,  and  has  been  as  extensive  as  the 
belief  of  a  God.     Nevertheless,  such  beings  constitute,  according  to  the 
definition,  a  chimera. 

Without  pursuing  our  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  order  of  these 
heavenly  creatures,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  that  the  Divine  com- 
mand given  to  the  lawgiver  recognises  and  admits  a  chimera  in  the 
compowtion  of  cherubim  and  seraphim.  The  actual  shape  of  these  celestial 
creatures  is  no  where  given  to  us:  the  general  opinion  has  been,  that  they 
were  spiritual  substances,  that  might  at  any  time  assume  bodiee,  and 

•  Exodus  iiT.,  le,  IS,  30. 
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appear  in  any  ahflpe  they  pleased.  The  Jewish  doctoia  have  always  repre- 
sented them  as  winged  heads,  but  the  scriptures  have  never  described  any 
particular  form  under  which  they  have  been  therein  related  to  have  appeared 
to  man.  Ailar  the  period  of  the  et^tivity,  the  Jewish  ideas  concerning 
angels  were  modified  by  admixture  with  the  Chaldatc  belief  on  the  same 
subject ;  bnt  from  the  first  we  hear  of  an  impersonated  fiillen  angel,  with  the 
mission  of  making  mischief  and  counteracting  good.  The  Mosaic  acconnt 
described  this  fallen  angel  as  a  serpent,  but  subsequent  representations  of 
Satan  were  that  of  the  dragon,  soon  changed  to  a  more  elevated  character, 
the  star-bright  apostate,  who  drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven.  After 
numberiess  representations  of  this  terrible  being,  Raphael  fiied  the  propoi^ 
tions  of  the  demon  as  human,  giving  him  a  swarthy  red  colour,  with  boms, 
hoofe,  a  serpent  tail,  and  wings  like  those  of  a  bat.  The  original  conceptioil 
of  a  superior  ai^el,  bonever,  always  remained  the  same,  that  of  a  human 
foce  with  wings  ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  makes  seraphim  to  have  six  winga, 
Ezekiel  gave  the  cherubim  four,  and  St.  John  described  those  he  saw  as 
baring  "  six  wings,  full  of  eyes  within." 

The  several  descriptions,  therefore,  which  the  scripture  gives  of  cherubim 
difier  from  one  another.  They  are  first  named  in  the  Bible  as  guarding 
Paradise,  bnt  without  any  deacriptiou  whatever  of  their  form.*  In  the 
later  writings  they  are  described  in  the  shapes  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions, 
and  in  a  composition  of  all  these  together.  It  would  appear  that  they  were 
more  commonly  regarded  as  containing  in  their  composition  the  parts  of  an 
ox ;  for  which  this  reason  has  been  given — that  the  word  cherub  has  its 
root  from  a  word  in  Ambic,  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  signifying  "  to  plough ;" 
from  thence  the  inference  seems  to  have  been  deduced  that  as  the  animal 
most  usually  employed  in  ploughir^  in  all  Eastern  countries  was  the  ox, 
therefore  tbe  cherub  consisted  of  the  ox  and  man  united,  and  this  interpre- 
tation has  been  strengthened  by  the  feet,  that  the  word  which  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  in  one  place  calls  the  face  of  a  ekerub,  he  employs  in  another  to 
mean  die  fiice  of  an  ox.  Orotius  says,  that  cherubim  were  figures  like  a 
calf.  Bochart  thinks  they  were  very  nearly  of  the  figure  of  an  ox.  The 
representations  of  cheruUm  have  always  erred  in  two  extremes— some, 
considering  them  as  vei;  near  humanity,  have  designed  them  as  angelio 
men ;  others  hare  imagined  them  as  vringed  calves  or  oxen.     Josepbus 
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sajB  tihat  cherobim  were  extraordinaiy  creatures  unknown  to  mankind,  and 
that  in  his  day  no  one  could  tell,  or  even  conjecture,  what  was  their  shi^e. 

Leaving  thus  in  uncertainty  the  original  form  of  cherubim,  we  next 
come  to  their  representation  at  the  construction  of  the  temple.  King 
Solomon  made  ''  within  the  oracle  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  each  ten 
'*  cubits  high.'*  These  were  altogether  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  figures 
already  mentioned,  which  were  placed  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within 
the  vail ;  they  were  small  and  of  beaten  gold,  while  Solomon's  were  of  a 
greatly  increased  size,  and  were  made  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold.  It  is 
not  stated  that  they  were  placed  there  by  any  Divine  command,  and  therefore 
they  may  have  been  merely  added  for  the  greater  ornamentation  and  glory 
of  God's  house,  but  nevertheless  they  were  conspicuously  manifest  right  and 
left  of  the  holy  of  holies.  It  is  perfectly  understood  from  Grotius  and  others, 
that  these  two  cherubim  had  the  parts  and  properties  of  man,  lion,  ox  and 
eagle,  expressly  to  show  the  dispensations  of  Providence— by  the  lion,  the 
severity  of  his  justice ;  by  the  man,  his  goodness  and  mercy ;  by  the  ox 
the  slowness  of  punishment  (according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  fioeiv  irorl) ; 
by  the  eagle's  wings,  his  ubiquity ; — thus  representing  the  activity,  wisdom, 
boldness,  patience  and  knowledge  of  the  angel  messengers  through  whom 
the  world  is  governed. 

The  existence  of  these  figures  of  a  "  fimcy  remote  from  reality"  in 
Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been  known  to  all  the  Jewish 
people,  and  must  have  been  continually  present  to  their  sight  in  the  temple 
worship.  The  God  that  **  dwelled  between  the  cherubims  "  was  present  to 
the  eye  of  faith  behind  the  vail,  which  was  suspended  between  and  behind 
these  symbolical,  chimerical  colossi.  That  in  their  composition  they  were 
not  offensive  to  the  Almighty  may  be  devoutly  and  reverently  inferred 
from  the  position  they  were  permitted  to  retain  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  first  temple,  and  from  the  visions  of  his  Almighty  presence  which 
it  subsequently  pleased  the  Deity  to  convey  to  Ezekiel  and  St.  John,  under 
the  form  of  these  mystical  creatures.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  subject  to 
follow  the  cherubim  beyond  the  temple,  into  those  sublime  habitations 
where  they  have  not  been  further  made  known  to  us ;  and  we  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  other  remarkable  chimera. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  believes  that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  cherubim 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  creation  of  their  Sphinxes  and  other  hieroglyphical 
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It  is  rety  remarkable  that  no  mention  vhabBia  of  the  sphinx 
fihoold  ooeoT  io  soiiptore  biatoiy ;  for  %hen  we  oonsideT  bow  indmate  was 
the  relation  between  the  Isiaelitish  people  and  the  Fheraohe,  if  sphinzea 
had  at  that  period  abounded  in  their  palaces  and  temploB,  to  the  extent  that 
the  remains  of  them  in  that  land  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  it  is  singnlai 
that  neither  the  records  of  their  history,  nor  the  poetio  language  of  their 
prophets,  should  (however  inddentally)  have  alladed  to  this  remarkable 
chimera.  The  literati  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Bphinz,  or 
as  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  known.  In  the  "  Asiatic  Beeearchee  ' 
a  claim  is  set  up  far  its  earlj  existenoe  in  Judaa,  where  it  is  called  "  Feugh." 
Hedod  says — 

"  From  Oithoa  ind  Chimen'a  fool  emlinM 
Ja  Sphini  doiiTed^  nODstei,  tO  tha  not 
Of  CkdmoB  fiML" 

Orthoe  was  a  dog  belonging  to  Gerjon ;  and  therefore  Sphinx  originally 
had  the  body  of  a  dog,  but  it  had  the  claws  and  tail  of  a  lion,  with  the 
human  head  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  In  heathen  mytholt^  she  is  said 
to  hare  been  sent  into  tbe  neighbourtiood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wished 
to  punish  the  bmily  of  Cadmus.  She  inhabited  Mount  Sphincius,  and  , 
created  continual  alarms  in  the  countiy  round  about,  bj  proposing  dark 
and  enigmatical  questions  to  the  inhabitants,  which  if  they  did  not  explain, 
she  tora  them  to  pieoes.  The  Thebans  in  this  dilemma  consulted  their 
oracle,  who  told  them  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  herself  as  soon  as 
any  one  could  be  found  to  explain  her  enigmas.  .iSdipus,  allured  by  the 
reward  held  out  to  him  of  marrying  the  sister  of  the  king,  undertook  the 
solution  of  tbe  well-known  riddle  of  Sphinx,  which  described  man,  and  she, 
enraged  at  this  explanation,  dashed  herself  against  a  rock  and  died.  Some, 
to  explain  this  fable,  have  supposed  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus, 
who  had  been  cheated  of  a  portion  of  her  possesions,  infested  the  oountiy 
about  Thebes  and  committed  continual  depredations.  It  was  said  that  the 
lion's  paws  expressed  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  a  dog  her  lasdvioosness,  her 
enigmas  the  snaree  she  laid  for  traTolleis  and  strangeie,  and  her  wings  the 
dispatch  ahe  used  in  her  expeditioDs. 

The  sphinxes  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  show  tha 
rifflng  of  the  waters  ti  the  Kile,  but  I  know  not  in  what  manner.  The 
Egyptian  sphinx  always  represented  the  portnut  of  the  Pharaoh  whose 
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name  in  a  cartouche  was  inscribed  upon  the  breast.  The  form  adopted  most 
generally  combined  the  human  head  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  to  show  the 
union  of  intellect  and  physical  force.  They  were  never  rendered  female  in 
Egypt ;  hut  the  sphinx  of  the  Greeks  had  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman. 
With  that  elegant  people  the  combination  was  probably  made  rather  to  please 
the  eye  than  to  convey  any  sentiment,  excepting  that  by  reason  of  its  myste- 
rious character  it  came  to  be  rendered  the  symbol  of  religion,  both  with 
the  Greeks  and  after  them  with  the  Romans  ;  for  the  latter  certainly  always 
placed  a  sphinx  in  the  pronaos  or  porch  of  their  temples,  which  must  have 
been,  therefore,  introduced  into  their  mythology.  The  Greeks  had  ako, 
indeed,  other  combinations,  that  were  merely  the  creations  of  a  distempered 
fEincy,  such  as  the  criosphinx,  which  had  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  hiemeo- 
sphinx  with  the  liawk*s  head,  and  others.  All  these  had  also  wings,  which 
the  Egyptian  sphinx  had  not. 

Before  the  pyramids  at  Memphis  stands  a  huge  rock,  which  has  been 
carved  into  a  colossal  sphinx — a  marvellous  work,  far  surpassing  every 
other  artificial  creation,  both  in  size  and  height  It  is  cut  from  a  vast 
mass,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  formerly  polished.  The  paws  are  dis- 
tinct blocks  which  have  been  added,  and  between  them  stood  a  temple.  The 
circumference  of  the  head  of  this  monster  is  no  less  than  100  feet,  and 
its  height,  from  the  belly  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  upwards  of  60  feet. 
It  is  said  to  have  covered  the  body  of  Amadis,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Pharaoh  who  expelled  the  shepherd  kings,  about  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
began  the  dynasty  of  those  great  Theban  monarchs,  whose  temples,  statues 
and  obelisks  have  for  mote  than  three  thousand  years  made  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  a  place  of  such  exceeding  archeeological  interest,  and  prove 
that  Egypt  was,  at  this  time,  the  most  highly  cultivated  country  in  the 
world.  Barneses  covered  the  walls  with  the  most  spirited  sculptures, 
commemorating  his  conquests,  and  erected  Eamac  and  Luxor,  as  also  the 
Dromos,  an  avenue  1600  feet  long,  within  a  double  row  of  sphinxes,  which 
connected  these  two  temples  The  date  of  their  erection  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Nothing  is 
certainly  known  of  Thebes  subsequently,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  passed 
into  obscurity  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  reign  of  David,  when 
Lower  Egypt  comes  into  the  story  of  the  grandson  of  that  great  king, 
Behoboam,  king  of  Judah,  whom  Shiskah  conquered.  An  Ethiopian  race 
of  sovereigns  afterwards  arose  as  kings  of  the  Sais,  who,  in  later  times, 
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struggled  with  the  Babylonians  for  the  dominion  of  Judea.  About  this 
period  arose  the  fable  of  a  chimera  called  Phoenix,  of  which  bird  it  was 
imagined  that  there  was  but  one  at  a  time  in  the  world,  who  lived  600  or 
600  years,  producing  its  own  successor  out  of  fire.  But  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  sphinx  during  these  years,  and  it  is  not  even  once  named  again  as  we 
descend  to  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  Layard,  indeed,  found  sphinxes 
entire  at  Nimroud,  who  were  crouched  and  winged,  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  length,  with  the  human  head  and  homed  caps,  like  the  winged  bulls  of 
Khorsabad ;  but  being  beardless,  they  were  possibly  derived  £rom  the  Greeks. 

We  now  pass  to  the  chimeras  of  Greece,  which  was  comparatively  to 
Assyria  a  late  settled  couatry,  civilized  by  colonies  from  different  nations. 
This  people  attained  to  a  very  great  excellence  in  artistic  invention,  and 
possessed  the  most  exquisite  talent  for  form  in  every  thing.  Their  temples, 
within  and  without,  were  models  of  beauty  in  architectural  decoration,  and 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  reached  to  their  perfection  in  statuary ;  their  pain- 
tings are  believed  to  have  been  also  excellent,  but  they  have  not  remained 
to  us.  Vases,  personal  ornaments  and  objects  of  taste  and  luxury  which 
we  have  recovered  are  all  equally  excellent  in  their  way.  The  Centaurs, 
Minotaurs,  Fauns,  Diyads,  Satyrs,  Naiads,  Sirens,  Tritons,  Harpies,  and 
the  Hydra,  were  chimeras  of  Greek  imagination.  The  fable  of  the  exis- 
tence of  centaurs,  monsters  half  men,  suppoited  upon  the  four  legs  of  a 
horse,  arises  from  the  Thessalians  having  early  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  application  to  horsemanship,  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  Greeks. 
In  acquiring  this  dexterity,  they  frequently  contended  with  bulls,  and 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Centaur.  The  great  strength  of  men  on 
horseback  making  these  people  formidable,  especially  in  the  war  with  the 
Lapithoe,  occasioned  them  to  be  regarded  as  creatures  of  a  monstrous 
nature,  and  as  this  idea  favoured  the  marvellous,  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
their  poets. 

The  minotaur,  half  man  and  half  buU, — thus  named  by  Ovid, 
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Semibovemqne  virum — semiTiramqne  bovem"— 


was  a  favourite  subject  of  the  poets.  The  fable  represented  that  the  wife  of 
Minos  had  conceived  a  passion  for  a  bull,  and  that  the  artificer  Dsadalus  so 
far  prostituted  his  art  as  to  make  it  instrumental  to  her  gratifying  this 
horrible  passion  ;  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  Minotaur,  who,  to  save  the 
honour  of  her  &mily,  was  shut  up  by  her  husband  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
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until  he  grew  lo  be  a  monster,  when  he  me  let  loose  spOD  the  mrid.  Soma 
sDppoae  that  the  tnitb  of  the  storj  ms,  that  the  Uwgirer's  wife  bad 
become  enamoured  of  one  of  the  comtiera,  named  Tannis,  and  that 
Dffidalns  bTonred  the  intrigne,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  aSUa  a  while 
the  qoeen  was  delivered  of  twios,  one  of  which  resembled  her  hnaband, 
Minoe,  and  the  other  her  lover,  Tauma — whence  oiiginated  the  com- 
pounded name  of  Uiaotanr. 

The  Drf  oda,  Faona  and  Sa^re  were  inferior  chimeras,  snppoaed  to  reside 
in  tiie  woode,  aiid  are  therefore  represeuted  as  having  the  legs,  feet  and  eara 
of  goata,  nith  the  rest  of  the  body  haman.  The^  were  the  repreaentadTea 
of  the  lowest  view  of  men,  and  were  monsters  of  lust  and  followers  ot 
Bacchus.  Briareos  was  a  chimera  of  the  poet  Virgil,  and  was  represented 
as  having  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  arms,  aod  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was 
one  of  the  giants  that  stormed  heaven.  The  Naiads  and  Sirens  were  faha- 
lons  beings,  with  the  &ce8  of  women  and  tails  of  fishes.  The  Tritons  were 
male  compounds  of  the  same  varieties,  but  sometimes  with  the  fore  feet  of  a 
horse,  and  the  body  covered  with  small  scales.  Mermen  and  Mermaids  are 
modem  fkncies  of  these  same  combinations,  and  tiiese,  it  has  bean  gntvelj 
asserted  by  many  historians,  have  at  times  been  actually  met  with  living.  The 
Haipy  was  a  winged  monster,  who  had  the  &ce  of  a  woman,  with  the  ears 
of  a  bear,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  with  bumao  arms,  and  feet  anned  with 
the  talons  of  a  camivorons  bird.  These  emitted  an  infectious  smell,  and 
spoiled  whatever  they  touched,  by  their  filth  and  excrements.  This 
chimera  is  thought  to  have  had  its  original  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  an 
emblematic  representation  of  the  locust  and  other  troublesome  insects  from 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  called  Harop  or  noiioas  reptile. 
Moreover,  the  word  arpi  signifies,  in  Arabic,  a  locust.  Hydra  was  a  for- 
midable serpent,  with  a  hundred  heads.  Sometimes  it  was  represented  as 
a  dragon,  with  a  human  head  with  serpents  upon  it  iostead  of  hair.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Hercules.  The  fable  is  explained  by  suppo- 
sing Lema  to  have  been  a  marsh  infested  with  serpents,  where  there  was  a 
ohief  or  leader  called  Hydta,  whom  the  indomitable  hero  extirpated. 

There  remains  yet  to  speak  of  Dragons,  Griffins,  Wyvems  and  Cocka- 
trices. The  first  was  an  imagioarr  creature,  represented  with  four  feet, 
two  wii^,  and  a  serpent's  tail.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  emblem  of 
vigilance  and  saf^uard,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  first  poets  of  antiquity 
as  the  great  conquest  of  their  heroes.     It  has  slso  been  introduced  into  tbo 
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poetij  of  Uie  modems  in  some  of  the  most  splendid  achierementa  of 
knight-ensntiy.  The  griffin  is  merely  an  heraldic  chimera,  denoting 
strength  and  amftness,  and  ia  said  tc  faaTS  heen  genentsd  betweeo  the 
lion  and  the  eagle,  and  to  participate  of  both.  A  vjvem  is  a  compound 
of  a  bird  and  serpent,  baTing  two  fore  feet,  and  is  also  excluBiTelf  heraldic. 
The  coc^trioe  was  something  between  a  chicken  and  an  adder,  and  receives 
more  consideration  than  it  otherwise  ments,  from  being  named  bj  the 
prophets  in  a  word  that  has  been  so  translated.  Shakspeare  also  speaks  of 
the  "  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice." 

The  Andro-Sphinx  is  a  term  of  modem  application,  to  describe  the 
class  of  chimeras  which  have  been  only  found  in  Assyria  and  which 
hare  been  also  spoken  of    as   bull-men  ;    tbey  are  however  found  of 
two  varieties,  the  one  hsTing  the  body  and  limbs  of  an  ox,  and  the 
other  those  of  a  Uon.    They  were  first  noticed  by  Sir  John  Chudin,  in 
his  travels  throogh  Persia  in  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century,  and  more 
lately  by  Ouseley,  Morisr,  Her  Porter  and  Alexander.    "  On  reacbii^ 
"  the  grand  platform  on  which  the  palace  of  Persepolis  stood,  the  first 
ol^ects  that  strike  the  traveller  are  the  lofty  sides  of  an  enormone  portal, 
the  interior  feces  of  which  are  sculptured  into  the  forms  of  two  coltesal 
cube.    The  proportions  of  these  animals  are  admirable,  and  although  the 
manner  of  their  execution  is  dry,  there  is  a  grandeur  in  their  forms  that 
perfectly  accords  with  the  prodigions  scale  on  which  all  around  them  is 
designed.    They  have  ihe  body  and  1^  of  a  bull,  but  an  enormous  pair 
of  wings  prefect  from  the  ehoulders,  high  over  the  back,  covering  the 
breast,  whence  they  might  indeed  seem  to  spring,  as  the  whole  chest  ia 
carved  with  the  plumage.    The  huge  feathers  that  compose  the  wings  are 
exquisitely  cut  in  the  marble.     The  heads  of  the  animals  look  direct  to 
the  mountains,  and  show  the  faces  of  men.     The  expression  of  the  human 
countenance  is  severe,  and  a  long  and  carefully  curled  beard  adds  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  general  air.     The  ears  are  sometimes  human  and  sometimes 
those  of  a  bull,  and  from  them  hang  often  large  drop  ear-rings,  of  a  very 
elegant  form.    The  height,  from  the  top  of  the  crown  to  the  hoof  of  the 
animal,  measaree  19  feet.  These  were,  at  the  time  of  their  fiiat  discovery, 
thought  to  he  the  only  specimen  of  the  human  and  bestial  form  united, 
'  but  very  soon  other  examples  came  to  light."    An  agate  seal  brought  by 
Niebuhr  from  Basrah,  is  engraved  with  the  winged  bull  and  human  head. 
A  similar  device  was  discovered  on  a  cornelian  brought  by  Ouseley  from 
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Shiraz,  as  well  as  on  some  Greek  medals,  gems  and  bronzes.  De  Hancar- 
ville  regarded  this  symbolic  figure  as  '*of  prodigious  antiquity,"  and 
anterior  to  any  Grecian  statue.  The  old  travellers  were  indeed  much 
embarrassed  at  the  first  discovery  of  these  sphinxes ;  and  various  opinions 
were  entertained  of  their  meaning.  M.  Ai^entil  de  Perron  regarded  them, 
on  cogent  reasons,  as  a  representation  of  Noah ;  and  other  learned  men 
have  attributed  them  to  Cyrus,  as  an  emblematic  chimera  or  reference  to 
his  just  sovereignty. 

When  Layard  first  discovered  at  Nimroud,  in  February  and  March, 
1846,  the  winged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  he 
'*  contemplated  for  hours  these  mysterious  emblems,  and  mused  over  their 
**  interest  and  history.  What  more  sublime  forms."  he  exclaims,  "  could  have 
'*  ushered  a  people  into  the  temples  of  their  gods !  What  more  sublime  images 
"  could  have  been  borrowed  from  nature  by  men  who  sought,  unaided  by  the 
"  light  of  revealed  religion,  to  embody  their  conception  of  the  wisdom, 
*'  power  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being !  They  could  find  no  better 
**  type  of  intellect  and  knowledge  than  the  head  of  a  man,  of  strength 

than  the  body  of  a  bull  or  a  lion,  of  ubiquity  than  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

These  human-headed  chimeras  were  not  idle  creations,  the  ofi&pring  of 
'*  mere  fancy — their  meaning  is  written  upon  them :  they  awed  and 
''instructed  races  which  flourished  8000  years  ago."  They  are  indeed 
wonderful  creations,  and  we  may  also  notice  the  very  valuable  aid  given  to 
history  by  their  discovery,  in  consequence  of  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  being  written  on  these  marbles  in  the  Cuneiform  character, 
and  the  wonderful  skill  of  Sir  J.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  in  decjphering 
them  is  entitled  to  our  hearty  praise. 

Having  now  passed  in  review  all  the  various  chimeras  that  are  known 
to  our  immediate  reading  (excluding  the  monstrous  combinations  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  mythology),  I  am  desirous  of  showing  that  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  late  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dispersion  and  captivity  of  the  race  of  Israel,  give 
fair  and  reasonable  ground  to  conclude  that  there  may  be  derived  a 
common  origin  to  the  first  and  last  of  the  chimeras  we  have  described 
as  Cherubims  and  Andro-sphinxes.  This  idea  struck  the  moet  cele- 
brated Bible  commentators,  immediately  after  the  discoveries  at  Persepolis, 
who  saw  that  the  colossal  creatures  there  found  appeared  to  personify 
the  mystic  creations  of  Ezekiel  more  exactly  than  anything  previously 
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described ;  but  there  vras  no  connexion  at  tbat  time  known  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Persians  sufficiently  intimate  to  justify  a  decided  opinion. 
From  more  recent  discoveries  I  would  attempt  to  show  that  the  chimeras 
of  the  Assyrian  marbles  are  representations  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  and 
that  these  were  themselves  derived  from  the  colossal  figures  tee  have  named 
OB  having  been  erected  by  Solomon  at  the  entrance  of  the  oracle  of  the 
temple. 

The  Scripture  informs  us  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  put  Menahem,  the  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  a  grievous  and  heavy 
tribute.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  king  of  Assyria  who  re- 
pented with  all  his  people  at  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  hther  of  Sardanapulus,  otherwise  called  Sardan-pul. 
After  the  death  of  this  mighty  sovereign,  there  arose  two  considerable 
kingdoms  out  of  his  vast  dominions — one  of  which  came  under  the  rule  of 
Arbaces,  one  of  his  generals  in  Media,  and  the  other  under  Belesir,  another 
of  his  generals  at  Babylon.  The  former  is  the  same  as  Tiglath-Pileser— 
that  is,  Lord  of  the  Tiglath  or  Tigris — who  fixed  his  royal  seat  at 
Nineveh.  The  other  is  the  same  with  Nabonasar — the  Baladan  of  Scrip- 
ture (from  which  monarch  dates  the  celebrated  era  of  Nabonaser,  that  is, 
B.C.  747) — and  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Babylon.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
we  read  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  being  closely  pressed  by  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Syria,  applied  in  his  distress  for  the  assistance  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  Tiglath-Pileser  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
extending  his  frontier  westward ;  and  having  taken  Damascus  and  slain 
the  king  of  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  on  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  whom 
having  also  conquered,  he  carried  off  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  of  Israel 
into  captivity.  Soon  after  this,  Shalraaneser,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  beseiged  Hoshea,  who  had  become  king  of  Israel  by  the 
murder  of  his  predecessor,  in  Samaria,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years, 
took  the  capital,  and  transported  the  king  and  all  the  remaining  tribes 
into  captivity  in  Media.  A  curious  record  of  this  transaction  has  been 
"  graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever."  Upon  the  per- 
pendicular surface  of  a  smooth  mountain,  on  the  road  leading  to  Hamadan, 
in  Persia,  there  still  remains  a  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  representing 
a  king  in  his  royal  dress,  and  distinguished  by  his  colossal  stature,  attended 
by  his  generals,  having  ten  captives  before  him,  on  the  neck  of  one  of  whom 
he  places  his  foot.     The  captives  have  that  pecuHar  cast  of  physiognomy 
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by  which  the  Jews  have  ever  been  distingaishedt  and  one  of  them  bears  a 
mitre,  which  was  possibly  the  emblem  of  a  priesthood ;  thoagh  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  form  one  of  the  captive  ten, 
and  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  schism  adhered  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jadah.  On  the  same  mountain  are  to  be  seen  two  tablets,  inscribed  with 
the  arrow-headed  writing  of  Persepolis,  which  have  not  yet  been  decyphered. 

Senacherib,  called  Sargon  in  Scripture,  succeeded  Shalmaneser.  This 
sovereign  is  now  known  to  have  builded  the  palace  at  Khorsabad,  which  was 
the  earliest  public  building  discovered  among  the  Assyrian  ruins  by  M.  Botta, 
before  Layard  went  to  Nimroud.  In  the  ruins  have  been  found  inscribed  on 
stones,  in  the  cuneiform  character,  the  most  detailed  and  ample  annals  of 
the  conquests  of  Sargon  and  his  &ther.  Unfortunately,  one  inscription, 
containing  the  account  of  the  campaign  against  Samaria  has  been  so 
injured  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  this  palace,  that  it  cannot  be  made  out, 
but  in  others  the  sovereigns  are  styled  "  conquerors  of  Samaria  and  of  the 
"  circuit  of  the  house  of  Omri.**  This  title  is  remarkably  appropriate  to  the 
known  history  of  Israel,  for  Omri  is  the  king  who  is  named  as  "  he  who 
'*  brought  the  hill  of  Samaria  from  Shamar" — and  thus  conferred  the  name. 
On  another  monument  mention  is  made  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Omri,  and  Hazael 
king  of  Syria,  and  on  a  stone,  happily  preserved  and  sent  to  Paris,  it  is 
recorded  that  27,280  Israelites  were  carried  into  captivity  from  Samaria 
and  the  several  districts  and  provincial  towns  dependent  on  that  city. 
Esarhaddon  succeeded  Senacherib,  and  constructed  the  south-west  palace 
at  Nimroud.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  father  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
the  Assyrian  king  of  Judith's  history. 

The  names  of  all  the  several  Kings  of  Assyria  who  builded  the  palaces 
of  which  the  ruins  have  been  recently  discovered  by  Botta  and  Layard 
have  been  recorded  in  the  cuneiform  character  on  the  stone  sculptures  at 
Khorsabad,  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  and  having  been  deciphered  by 
Bawlinson  and  Hincks,  a  complete  genealogy  of  these  Kings,  for  the  space 
of  300  years,  has  been  determined  on.  The  question  as  to  the  great 
space  allotted  to  the  city  of  Nineveh  by  Jonah,  and  during  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  may  not  be  considered  quite  set  at  rest;  but  it  is 
thought  that  all  these  palaces,  of  which  the  ruins  have  been  lately 
discovered,  formed  the  vast  group  of  buildings  popularly  known  as  the 
capital  of  Assyria.  It  is  not,  however,  considered  that  all  these  spacious 
edifices  were  existing  at  the  same  time :  on  the  contrary,  as  the  palace  of 
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one  Kmg  was  degtroyed  or  fell  into  decay,  another  was  raised  by  the 
sacceeding  monarch.  But  it  was  a  common  eastern  among  the  ancients  to 
erect  their  new  biuldings  out  of  the  ruins  of  former  ones  and  to  transport 
all  works  of  art  or  celebrity  from  the  old  building  to  the  new. 

Thus  the  N.  W.  palace  at  Nimroud  had  been  originally  founded  by  one 
of  the  earlier  Kings,  and  had  been  deserted  and  sufifered  to  fall  into  ruin. 
Saigon  rebuilt  this  palace  as  well  as  the  one  at  Ehorsabad,  and  in  both  of 
these  structures  were  first  found  the  Andro-spbinxes.  In  the  annals  oyer 
the  gates  it  is  written  '*  he  made  a  palace  of  his  dwelling,  and  ]^aced 
"  pillars  at  the  gates,"  but  we  find  no  evidence  that  the  colossal  chimeras 
had  been  constructed  prior  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  who  conquered  the 
ten  tribes ;  we  will,  however,  shew  that  by  the  language  of  prophecy,  it 
would  seem  that  the  "  calves  of  Beth-haven  "  were  to  be  given  as  a  present 
to  the  conqueror ;  and  we  will  proceed  to  enquire  what  is  known  of  those 
chimeras  that  were  certainly  set  up  for  worship  by  king  Jeroboam,  on  the 
confines  of  his  kingdom  of  Israel. 

It  is  (as  is  well  known)  recorded  of  this  king  of  Israel,  that  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend  his  subjects  might  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the  house 
of  David,  if  they  were  permitted  to  go  up  thrice  every  year  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  and  that  addressing  himself  to  the  personal  convenience  of  the 
votaries  resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  city,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  dominion  he  had  usurped,  he  set  up  two  images,  one  at 
Den  and  one  at  Bethel,  where  he  also  established  a  chapter  of  spurious 
priesto,  who  offered  their  accustomed  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
These  images  were  called  calves  in  derision  ;  but  it  is  difficult  tu  conceive 
how  a  calf  or  any  other  animal  could  of  itself,  in  the  condition  of 
religious  advancement  that  the  Israelites  had  at  this  time  attained,  have 
been  deemed  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  and  have  been  worshipped  as  God. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  that  the  golden  chimeras  called 
calves  which  Jeroboam  made  were  copies  of  the  cherubim  of  Sfk)lomon*s 
temple.  They  were  certainly  allied  to  them  in  form  and  import,  if  not 
actually  imitations. 

Several  Babbis  and  the  generality  of  interpreters,  ancient  and  modern, 
agree  in  the  supposition  that  the  colossal  Gherubims,  which  upheld  the 
porch  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  were  of  human  form,  with  the  addition  of 
wings,  and  made  in  some  sort  to  resemble  flying  oxen.    Faber  says  that 
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**  there  were  Id  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  two  compound  figures  of  the  eagle« 
'*  man,  lion  and  hull,  in  which  the  latter  form  most  chiefly  prevailed." 
The  porch  of  the  oracle  of  the  Temple  appears  to  have  resembled  in 
form  the  doorways  of  the  chamber  of  the  Assyrian  palaces ;  in  these 
latter  the  bull-men  were  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  their  wings  like  those 
of  the  Cherubim.  The  space  or  room  called  the  oracle  was  a  cube  of 
about  85  feet.  The  colossi,  made  of  wood  and  placed  therein,  stood  17 
feet  high.  The  Assyrian  bulls  are  from  12  to  16  feet  high.  Nothing  of 
course  has  been  ascertained  of  the  form  or  magnitude  of  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam,  but  it  is  said  distinctly  that  the  king  erected,  at  two  dififerent 
spots  in  his  dominions,  two  golden  calves,  in  exact  imitation  of  tho  che- 
lubic  emblems  in  the  sanctuary,  and  that  he  placed  them  in  open  view, 
so  that  all  might  through  them  worship  the  God  of  Jacob,  without 
repairing  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  ^ 

From  hence  we  proceed  to  give  a  probable  account  of  Jeroboam's  idolatiy 
in  setting  up  two  figures  resembling  those  at  Jerusalem,  and  now,  as  we 
believe,  exactly  pourtrayed  in  the  Chimeras  or  Andro-Sphynxes  of  Nira- 
roud  in  our  own  British  Museum.  It  must  appear  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  in  reading  of  the  great  sin  of  Jeroboam,  *'  who  made  Israel  to  sin/' 
that  it  would  have  been  too  stupid  in  the  Israelitish  people  if  they 
who,  not  above  thirty  years  previously,  had  witnessed  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple  with  great  signs  and  wonders,  should  have  so  readily 
fallen  into  the  old  senseless  idolatry  "of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay.**  And 
some  misconception  of  the  symbol  employed  by  Jeroboam  has,  perhaps, 
arisen  from  connecting  it  with  the  golden  calf  set  up  by  Aaron  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  representation  of 
the  god  Apis,  whom,  perhaps,  many  of  the  Children  of  Israel  at  that 
period  might  have  already  worshipped  in  Egypt.  How  could  Jeroboam 
think  of  making  those  who  had  habitually  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  all  theii 
lives  stop  and  worship  these  dumb  idols  as  those  "  who  had  brought  their 
"  out  of  Egypt  ?"  It  relieves  our  conceptions,  however,  very  much  if  w« 
consider  these  "  calves**  as  the  very  representation  and  copy  of  the  cherubin 
which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  oracle  of  God.  For  thus  they  were  the 
same  figures  that  would  always  have  met  their  gaze  in  the  Temple, — a& 
they  could  not  have  ever  been  admitted  "  within  the  vail** — so  that  Jero- 
boam, with  much  more  worldly  wisdom  than  he  has  ever  received  the  credit 
of,  desired  to  establish  a  continuance  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
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which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  look  in  their  worship  at  Jerusalem. 
It  ceases,  tlien,  to  be  any  wonder  that  they  so  generally  fell  in  with  him  in 
the  alterations  he  required  as  to  the  place  of  their  accustomed  sacrifices, 
especially  if  we  attend  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  plausible  things 
he  might  allege  on  this  head.  He  might  have  shewn  his  people  that  the 
ancient  and  usual  practice  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  their  forefathers^  was  to 
build  altars,  and  to  worship  •  God  wherever  they  came  to  make  any  stay. 
Abraham  had  thus  sacrificed  at  Bethel — ^nay,  the  ark  itself  was  for  many 
years  at  Shiloh  before  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  and 
his  people  had  sacrificed  there,  and  their  sacrifices  had  been  accepted  by 
God.  He  could  urge  that  the  whole  land,  therefore,  was  alike  holy,  and 
that  it  was  mere  superstition  to  imagine  that  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
was  limited  to  one  place  more  than  another.  Moreover,  he  might  have 
alleged  that  if  Jerusalem  had  been  expressly  set  apart  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, "  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  sanctuary,"  yet  that 
Solomon  had  so  defiled  the  land  by  his  idolatries  that  any  other  pLice 
might  be  equally  pure  and  proper  for  solemn  worship.  It  has  never 
indeed  been  supposed  by  commentators  that  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  was  the 
worship  of  another  God  than  Jehovah,  but  rather  the  bold  impiety  of  setting 
np  a  scheme  of  his  own,  without  any  divine  appointment,  and  for  reasons 
of  a  purely  secular  or  political  character. 

We  may  from  these  considerations  conclude  that  the  **  calves  "  set  up 
by  Jeroboam  were  the  same  Andro- Sphinxes  that  Solomon  had  erected,  if 
not  by  command,  at  all  events  by  permission,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  worship  thus  set  up  by  Jeroboam  continued  to  be  the  sin  of  Israel  till 
the  destruction  of  that  separate  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians,  when  the 
people  were  carried  away  captive  to  Media  and  Nineveh.  What  then 
became  of  the  "  calves"  in  the  deserted  land  ?  The  prophet  Hosea  had 
distinctly  predicted  that  "  the  calves  of  Beth-aven  should  be  carried  unto 
"  Assyria  for  a  present  for  the  king;"  and  we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
eastern  nations  to  cany  away  as  trophies  the  gods  of  conquered  countries. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  they  were  conveyed  to  Khorsabad  or  Nineveh,  where 
the  conqueror  resided,  and  where  he  was  at  the  very  time  building  his 
mighty  palaces  :  what,  then,  so  illustrative  of  the  pompous  inscriptions 
that  he  tliere  set  up  to  record  his  victories,  as  these  wondrous  colossi 
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that  be  had  brought  away  with  him  as  trophies,  and  now  set  np  in  the  porches 
of  his  palace  !  Within  a  yeiy  few  years  of  the  removal  of  the  calves,  the 
mighty  Temple  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  destroyed,  and, it  is  remarked  of  the 
Assyrian  halls  where  the  winged  bulls  were,  that  in  many  of  the  decora- 
tions about  the  doors  of  the  chambers  there  were  carved  the  same  patterns 
of  palm  leaves  and  open  flowers,  the  pomegranates  and  lilies,  that  had 
adorned  the  building  of  Solomon.  This  &ct  veiy  much  corroborates  the 
notion  that  Sargon  drew  from  the  Holy  Land  the  designs  for  the  adornment 
of  his  new  palace,  and  thus  the  human  headed  bulls  were  again  allied  at 
Nineveh  with  the  decorations  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded  in  their 
original  position  at  Jerusalem,  from  whence,  however,  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  cherubim  were  removed,  but  being  of  wood  they  were  probably  burned 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  allude  to  the  mystic  languid  of 
prophecy,  further  than  by  the  slightest  possible  allusion  to  it  in  corrohom- 
tion  of  my  arguments,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  that  there  is 
something  in  common  between  the  Andro-Sphinx  and  the  creatures  men- 
tio  led  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John.  That  when  once  the  fashion  of  the 
cherubim  of  the  Temple  had  passed  into  Assyria  and  Persia,  through  the 
similitude  of  these  chimeras,  they  should  be  re-adapted  into  the  imagery 
of  the  prophetic  vision  may  not  appear  extraordinary,  when  we  observe 
how  very  generally  the  taste  for  them  had  spread  among  these  mighty 
oriental  architects.  Thirteen  pairs  of  these  gigantic  sculptures,  and 
several  fragments  of  others,  have  been  discovered  at  Nimroud,  besides 
those  found  by  Botta  at  Ehorsabad,  and  by  Chardin  and  others  at 
Persepolis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  kings  and  conquerors  have 
frequently  borrowed  from  their  neighbours  matters  of  design  and  deco- 
ration, as  confirmed  from  the  Bible  account  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
who  when  he  went  to  meet  Tiglath  Pileser,  at  Damascus,  "  saw  an  altar" 
which  he  copied,  '*and  set  up  the  fashion  of  the  altar  at  Jerusalem.'' 
But  to  the  minds  of  the  conquerors  of  Judah  and  Israel  nothing  was 
conveyed  of  a  religious  character  by  the  imitation  of  the  colossal 
chimeras.  They  were  simply  decorative  trophies  recording  tJieir 
glories.  In  the  same  manner  they  seem  to  have  introduced  into 
iheir  palaces  the  Sphinx  which  had  been  found  at  Nimroud,  but  as 
this  may  have  been  derived  to  them  from  Greece,  it  opens  a  question 
whether  Greek  workmen  may  not  have  been  employed   to  work  the 
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Assyrian  Andro-sphinxes,  for  the  bodies  of  the  bulls  and  lions  found 
there  are  exquisite  in  their  proportions,  and  the  beauty  of  the  details  in 
the  accompaniments  and  in  the  wiugs  is  elaborated  to  the  utmost.  The 
heads,  also,  are  exceedingly  expressive  and  fine,  and  though  the  muscular 
expression  is  coarsely  marked,  the  limbs  are  not  deficient  in  indications 
of  anatomical  knowledge. 

The  doubts  that  had  existed  amongst  all  Bible  commentators  as  to  the 
form  of  the  cherubim  and  the  mystical  prophetical  representations  of  the 
Deity,  may  be  almost  set  at  rest,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Andro-Sphinx, 
as  found  at  Nimroud  and  Persepolis.  A  combination  of  man,  lion,  ox 
and  eagle  has  now  been  pourtrayed  with  satisfactory  clearness  from 
the  chimeras  of  the  Assyrian  people  who  conquered  and  led  captive  the 
Jews.  We  now  see  how  they  could  stand  upon  the  earth,  and  be  made 
to  support  the  vaults  of  the  sanctuaiy,  or  attain  to  the  proportions  and 
magnitude  assigned  to  them.  The  "  calf"  set  up  by  Jeroboam  is  also  ren- 
dered more  intelligible  if  we  believe  that  it  was  only  an  imitation  of 
dierubim,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  God  we  are  now  enligntened  in  all  these 
matters  by  the  remains  that  have  been  so  wonderfully  preserved  for  our 
own  observation  and  instruction. 

The  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  sculptures  at  Nimroud  has  been 
singularly  opportune.  Had  they  been  earlier  exposed  to  observation, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  would  probably  have  destroyed  them. 
Had  they  been  found  later  there  might  have  been  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  their  removal.  Now  we  have  them  safe  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  where  they  can  be  seen  and  valued.  They  supply  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  magnificence  and  power  that  made 
Nineveh  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world  and  her  fall  the  theme  of  the 
prophets.  They  are  most  useful  in  elucidating,  in  a  remarkable  degree^ 
many  dark  things  in  Scripture  history  and  in  corroborating  its  truth  in  its 
ordinary  details.  The  name  of  Senacherib  as  the  conqueror  of  Israel  is 
now  found  recorded  in  the  cuneiform  character  on  these  masses  of  stone, 
and  the  accounts  of  his  wars  in  Israel  and  Judah.  The  chimeras  at 
£horsabad,  though  much  injured  by  the  fire  that  had  destroyed  the  palace 
in  which  they  were  found,  are  covered  with  inscriptions  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  animal  figure,  so  that  some  of  the  most  precious  discoveries 
that  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  world  could  supply  will  doubtless 
soon  reward  the  labour  of  the  learned  antiquary. 
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On  the  fonr  bull-men  brought  from  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik  were  two 
inscriptions  that  have  been  now  deciphered  bj  Hincks  and  Rawlinson. 
They  contain  the  annals  of  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Senacherib :  they 
describe  the  conquest  by  that  mighty  king  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah, 
and  name  to  a  shilling  the  amount  of  the  tribute  in  gold  which  it  is  stated 
in  the  book  of  Kings  had  been  raised  upon  that  sovereign  ;  and  a  slab  in 
the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company  in  like  manner  records  the  annals 
of  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  breaks  off  for  a  space,  where  it  is  stated  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  mental  disease  that  had  interrupted  his  course  of  gloiy. 
In  the  Assyrian  marbles  there  is  a  representation  of  the  raising  into  its 
place  of  one  of  these  mighty  chimeras.  The  king  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
while  thousands  of  slaves  are  working  at  the  machinery ;  and  in  another 
palace  there  are  two  majestic  human-headed  bulls,  fourteen  feet  long, 
which  were  left  unfinished,  as  if  the  murder  of  Senacherib  by  his  sons 
"  as  he  worshipped  "  had  put  a  sudden  stop  to  his  great  undertaking. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  always  something  inexpressibly  in- 
teresting in  thus  fitting  together,  as  it  were,  the  record  of  past  times,  by 
the  light  of  contemporaneous  history,  and  it  is  doubly  gratifying  when  these 
labours  can  be  brought  to  explain  and  adorn  Scripture  histoiy.  Since, 
after  all  the  pleasures  of  learned  study,  it  is  the  Bible  which  illustrates  all 
other  books,  and  her  enlightenment  accompanies  us  to  the  utmost  goal  of  our 
existence  with  the  satisfactory  conviction  that  its  sublime  truth  has  been 
given  to  man  to  smoothe  his  departure  to  that  world  where  all  chimeras 
and  mysteries  shall  have  an  end. 

NoTE.'-The  illastrations  in  Plate  II  consist  of  copies,  from  variotis  points  of  view, 
of  a  sphinx  in  black  basalt,  2i  inches  long,  the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lady  Marian  Alford.  It  is  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  sculptor's  hands,  probably 
8300  years  ago,  and  is  believed  to  be  quite  unique.  In  each  of  the  fore  feet  is  a  wine-enp ; 
the  human  face  is  the  portrait  of  Mer-en-ra,  a  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  as  set  forth  in 
a  minute  cartouche  between  the  fore  legs  and  in  a  larger  cartouche  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plinth,  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  read  as  follows  : 

"  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 

"  Mbb-bw-ra, 
**  Who  loves  the  God 
"  Lord  of  the  Temple." 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  MUSEUMS  FOR 

HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

By  C.  Eocuih  Smithy  Hon,  Mem, 
(Read  10th  Jahvabt,  1860.) 


I  feel  much  pleasure  in  availiug  myself  this  evening  of  the  privilege 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  Historic  Society,  in  addressing,  personally,  my 
fellow-members ;  and  particularly  so,  as  the  subject  which  I  have  ventured 
to  introduce  into  this  evening's  proceedings  is  one  which,  as  members  of 
a  Historic  Society,  we  must  all  consider  worthy  every  attention  at  all  times 
and  seasons.  At  the  present  moment,  its  discussion  appears  to  me  to  be 
especially  called  for  and  opportune,  when  the  people  of  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool are  about  to  assert  their  claims  to  intellectual  as  well  as  to  mercantile 
eminence,  by  the  establishment  of  a  public  museum ;  because  caution  and 
judgment  at  an  early  stage,  in  the  process  of  distribution  and  arrangement^ 
may  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  those  troublesome  and  expensive 
alterations  which  are  often,  from  want  of  foresight,  forced  upon  the 
directors  of  such  institutions. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  on  so  laudable 
a  measure  being  resolved  upon  by  the  Corporation,  and,  as  I  understand, 
with  so  much  liberality.  In  a  country  where  public  museums  and  public 
libraries  are  rare,  it  is  honourable  to  be  thus  foremost  in  extending  the 
means  of  education ;  admitting,  what  would  seem  in  other  places  to 
be  disputed,  that  business  and  commerce  are  not  incompatible  with  science 
and  literature.  It  seems  only  as  yesterday,  in  &ct  it  was  only  a  few  years 
since,  that  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  as  represented  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation  the  efiforts  of  Mr.  Ewart, 
Colonel  Sykes  and  others;  to  give  them  a  museum  and  public  library.  In 
a  large  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  they 
scouted  with  derision  and  insult  the  advice  and  services  of  those  who  sug- 
gested what  the  people  of  Liverpool  are  now  so  anxioas  to  obtain ;  and  upon 
the  unworthy  and  selfish  pretence  that  the  trifling  tax  required  could  not 
be  conveniently  paid,  stamped,  in  the  open  daylight  and  unblushingly,  their 
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own  ignoiaQce,  and  publicly  endorsed  their  desire  to  remain  as  they  were. 
Thus  the  ancient  city  of  London,  the  antiquity  of  which  its  citizens  find  it 
convenient  on  certain  occasions  to  boast  of,  remains  without  a  public  library, 
and  without  a  public  museum  for  those  monuments  which  would  justify  its 
clfidms  to  an  ancient  origin  and  illustrate  its  early  history.  The  people  of 
Liverpool  are  doing  spontaneously  what  the  citizens  of  London  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  do ;  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  Society  established  for 
purposes  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  which  the  Corporation 
must  have  in  view  in  founding  such  an  institution,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  undertaking  will  be  conducted  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
spirit,  and  be  guided  by  experienced  counsel,  such  as  so  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Historic  Society  are  eminently  qualified  to  give. 

I  look  upon  public  museums  as  schools  for  supplying,  on  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  scale,  those  means  for  the  completion  of  education  which 
are  not  afforded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  scholastic  training.  They  should 
be  academies  both  for  youth  and  for  man,  in  which  they  may,  without  cost 
and  labour,  obtain  easy  reference  to  collections  of  works  of  art  and  of 
nature,  which  are  indispensible  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  variooB 
arts  and  sciences,  such  as  their  tastes  or  their  necessities  may  incline  them 
to  study.  If  a  youth  be  bom  to  fortune,  he  is  morally  bound,  if  he  would 
not  be  a  lounger  in  society,  and  pass  out  of  the  world  with  but  few  more 
ideas  than  when  he  entered  it,  to  follow  some  industrial  employment,  some 
art  or  some  science.  If  his  destiny  be  physical  labour  and,  possibly,  mental 
toil  combined,  he  should  not  be  debarred,  by  negligence  or  indififerenoe  in 
the  wealthier  classes,  from  cultivating  intellectual  pursuits,  and  from  readily 
Becuriug  that  assistance  in  the  study  of  any  branch  of  learning  or  science 
to  which  his  organization,  his  tastes  or  his  aspirations  may  direct  him. 
Society  expects  much  of  its  members ;  but  it  often  expects  unreasonably. 
To  say  nothing  of  absolute  criminals,  how  many  do  we  find  in  all  ranks 
and  eveiy  where,  profligate  of  money  and  of  time,  addicted  to  frivolous  and 
vicious  amusements,  without  character  for  anything  good,  and  mere  drones 
in  the  industrial  hive !  And  yet  perhaps  many  of  these  were  meant  bj 
nature  for  something  better :  some,  probably,  were  endowed  with  capabilities 
which,  had  they  been  fostered  and  directed  in  earlier  life,  might  have 

*'  Raised  them  from  a  coachman's  fiite 
To  goyern  men  and  guide  the  state ;" 

or  at  least,  might  have  helped  them  to  better  positions  in  society,  in  whidi 
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tfaej  coold  have  oontributad  somethiDg  to  tha  general  stors  of  human 
kDowkdge,  and  to  their  own  permanent  happiness.  It  is  particularly  in 
great  and  floariahing  communitien,  in  prosperous  and  wealthy  cities,  that 
the  incentives  to  mental  culture  can  be  best  dis^yed,  and  are  most 
needed :  there  the  rulers  bold  in  their  hands  the  intellectual  deetioiea 
of  the  rising  and  future  generations;  they  should  therefore  feel  that 
popular  education  is  one  of  their  most  sacred  duties,  a  duly  which  their 
wealth  and  their  power  make  them  responsible  for  discharging  aotivelj  and 
generously. 

When  I  say  that  eveiy  branch  of  human  knowledge  should  be  reprd- 
sentod  in  a  great  public  museum,  the  degrees  in  which  they  are  to  bo 
represented  will  have  to  be  considered.  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  stands 
first: 

"  HaaTen'g  li&llowed  image  Btunp'd  apon  Ma  bee,' 
Man,  endowed  with  reason,  to  whom  all  earthly  things  are  anbject,  but  who 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  education  for  being  raised  much  above  the  highei 
classes  of  some  other  animals ;  who  without  education  is  a  savage  and  a 
cannibal;  but  trained,  and  placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  full  play  of  reason,  capable  of  moral  and  physical  achievements 
to  which,  it  would  seem,  it  is  difficult  to  set  limits.  From  the  ground 
upon  which  I  now  stand,  let  us  throw  but  a  glance  around  :  we  need  not 
look  to  the  pyramids,  and  te  what  were  the  other  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world ;  let  us  look  upon  your  own  town,  its  buildings,  its  iostitutdous ; 
and  chiefly  its  spacious  docks  and  shipping,  throi^  which  you  subjugate 
the  distant  ocean,  and  bring  the  produce  of  remote  countries,  as  from  your 
own  fields,  into  your  gamers  and  storehouses.  Contemplate  Liverpool — 
what  it  wM  and  what  it  w ;  and  we  need  not  go  further  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  man. 

As  examples  and  models  of  museums,  in  our  own  country,  which  hold 
the  highest  position  for  their  historical  monuments,  we  must  cite  those  of 
Oaerleon  (in  South  Wales),  York  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  first  two 
are  devoted  to  inscriptions  and  other  monuments  discovered  in  and  around 
those  ancient  towns  ;  the  lost  takes  a  wider  range,  and  embraces  the  long 
line  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  the  great  military  stations  which  flanked  it  on 
either  side.  Caerleon  [Itca  Silumm),  the  Itineniiy  of  Antoninus  informs 
us,  was  the  permanent  station  of  the  second  legion,  The  monuments,  as 
may  be  supposed,  bear  a  direct  reference  to  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
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this  legion,  and  their  relatives.  A  similar  historical  and  monumental  con- 
nection exists  between  the  sixth  legion  and  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inscriptions  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  contain 
records  of  all  the  legions  serving  in  Britain  ;  and  moreover,  of  the  nume- 
rous auxiliary  troops  so  frequently  summoned  from  distant  parts  to  defend 
the  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians  and  the  Picts,  and  to 
build  and  repair  that  masterpiece  of  engineering  skill,  the  great  Roman 
Wall,  its  chain  of  walled  camps  and  watch  towers,  its  military  way  and  other 
subsidiary  works.  But  for  these  lettered  stones,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
and  in  modem  times  often  did  service  as  building  material,  we  should  have 
been  quite  ignorant  of  the  full  amount  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain  and 
of  what  was  really  their  composition,  for  historians  supply  but  little  of  detail 
in  their  reference  to  events  in  Britain.  Nevertheless,  what  statements 
have  come  do^n  to  us  are  fully  confirmed  by  this  monumental  evidence 
and  frequently  ampli6ed  in  a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  unexpected. 
Unaided  by  these  revelations,  which  the  tutored  eye  and  good  feeling  of  a 
few  studious  persons  have  recognised,  saved  from  utter  destruction  and 
made  public  property  under  safe  guardianship,  the  historians  of  England 
have  been  compelled  to  dismiss  in  a  few  pages  the  momentous  events  of  four 
centuries ;  and  thus  the  annals  of  this  long  period  remain  almost  excluded 
from  popular  education.  By  these  inscriptions  we  may  not  only  learn  bow 
the  military  occupation  of  Britain  was  maintained,  but  also  the  names  of 
the  various  bodies  of  troops  drafted  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  their 
commanders  and  the  workg  they  were  employed  upon  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.  In  them  we  also  find  sources  of  other  curious  and  valuable  informa* 
tion.  They  contain  an  epitome  of  the  popular  mythology  of  Britain,  which 
we  should  seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  Besides  the  divinities  of  the  Pan- 
theon, with  which  the  classical  scholar  is  acquainted,  we  read  the  names  of 
a  multitude  of  unknown  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  appellations  are  almost 
always  derived  from  localities,  often  from  the  places  in  or  near  which  the 
dedications  are  found  ;  but  not  unfrequently  from  far  distant  countries,  in 
consequence  of  vows,  implied  or  expressed,  made  by  the  adventurous 
travellers  whom  war  or  commerce  had  induced  to  seek  remote  and  often 
inhospitable  shores.  The  ancients  were  not  content  with  the  supervision 
of  the  gods  of  Olympus ;  they  sought  their  special  interference  for  towns, 
villages,  districts  and  fields,  by  surnaming  them  from  the  places  themselves, 
precisely  as  in  after  times  the  Virgin  and  Saints  were  and  still  are  inyokecl« 
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In  numerous  instances  the  divinity  was  addressed  as  the  god  or  goddess  of 
each  and  such  a  place ;  and  in  these  cases  we  often  recover  the  ancient  names 
of  places.*  The  continental  museums  have  of  late  years  gathered  together 
a  considerable  number  of  this  interesting  class  of  monuments. 

In  France  most  of  the  public  museums,  and  there  it  is  rarely  found 
that  any  town  is  without  one,  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  historical 
collections.  The  small  towns  enable  the  visitor  to  read  in  their  monuments 
something  at  least  of  their  condition  in  past  ages.  The  larger  towns  and 
the  cities  take  a  wider  range.  Lyons  may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  one  of 
many.  There  the  spacious  arcades  of  the  public  Exchange  are  entirely 
filled  with  the  ancient  monuments  discovered  in  the  city  and  its  siurounding 
districts  ;  and  the  merchants  who  daily  assemble  there  are  surrounded  by 
memorials  of  those  who  exercised  their  respective  callings  upon  the  same 
Bpot  fifteen  centuries  since.  There  are  preserved  inscriptions  recording  the 
wine-merchants  of  the  Roman  city,  the  glass- makers,  the  saga  or  cloth-makers, 
the  corn-dealers,  the  plasterers,  the  masons  and  other  trades  and  professions ; 
the  names  of  streets  and  public  buildings,  magistrates  and  other  civic 
functionaries ;  and  the  ancient  bronze  tablets,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
speech  made  in  the  Senate  at  Rome  by  the  Empieror  Claudius,  proposing 
that  the  men  of  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship.  Opening  into  these  arcades  are  rooms  filled  with 
minor  works  of  art  of  the  most  precious  kinds ;  the  whole  being  a  vast 
assemblage  of  monuments  of  the  former  opulence  and  trade  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  arts,  the  religion,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  whole  of  which  might  easily  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  had  Lyons 
been  as  indifferent  to  her  ancient  history  as  London  has  been ;  and  had  her 
merchants  and  rulers  wholly  concentrated  their  thoughts  upon  the  time 
present,  and  disabled  their  minds  from  the  power  o(  comprehending  and 
estimating  ought  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mere  worldly  vocations. 

But  nearly  all  the  towns  of  France  have  museums  of  local  antiquities  : 
the  larger,  such  as  Toulouse,  Marseilles,  &c.,  on  a  scale  so  grand  that  they 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  being  seen.  The  smaller  towns  all  equally 
possess  museums,  devoted  to  remains  of  antiquity  found  in  and  about  them. 
They  differ  from  our  English  museums  in  their  pure  historical  character. 

•  Horsley's  "  Britannica  Romana;**  "Antiquities  of  Coerleon,'*  by  J.  E.  Lee; 
"Eburacom,"  by  Rev.  C.  WeUbeloved;  Hodson'a  "Northumberland;*'  "The  Roman 
WaU,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bruce  ;  "  Collectanea  Autiqua ;"  &c. 


They  are  not  mere  assemblages  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  Sonth  Sea 
Island  and  Chinese  curiosities,  and  other  heterogeneous  matters  which 
make  up  the  old-fashioned  and  approved  English  museum.  In  its  proper 
place,  the  French  honour  Natural  History  as  much  as  we  do.  But  they 
admit,  as  all  who  reflect  must  admit,  that  the  proper  and  the  chief  study 
of  mankind  is  man,  as  he  is  and  as  he  was,  in  all  his  relationships  with  his 
fellow-men,  in  the  present  and  in  past  ages,  for  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate 
them  if  we  would  study  properly.  The  blessings  and  advantages  which 
knowledge  and  industry  have  secured  for  us  can  only  be  estimated  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  past,  as  the  traveller  can  ouly  tell  how  far  he  has 
progressed  by  calculating  from  the  starting-point.  The  advantages  we 
possess  in  worldly  comforts,  the  institutions  under  which  we  live  and  flourish, 
the  liberty  we  enjoy  and  the  force  of  mind  we  possess  to  maintain  it,  are 
only  in  a  small  degree  due  to  our  own  eflbrts :  they  are  an  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  our  ancestors  and  predecessors,  who  through  long  ages  of 
toil  and  sacrifice  have  slowly  accumulated  knowledge  and  power,  to  which 
we  have  added ;  but  without  which  our  times  might  have  been  like  those 
dismal  primeval  days, 

«  When  wild  in  woods  the  mighty  saTage  ran.*' 

It  being  conceded,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that  the  province  of  History 
should  occupy  the  chief  place  in  every  public  museum,  its  divisions  are 
easily  indicated.  I  have  ever  advocated  that  every  museum  should  exhibit 
the  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood,  because  they  often  bear  the  influence 
of  local  circumstances ;  and  dissociated  from  the  place  which  gives  them  a 
marked  character  and  meaning,  they  are  often  shorn  of  ^their  highest 
interest.  Here  is  an  instance  in  illustration : — At  Cambridge  is  an  altar, 
reading,  as  it  seemed,  Apollini  Aponio.  Various  interpretations  were  made 
of  this  surname  of  Apollo,  but  none  were  satisfactory.  I  suspected  that  a 
solution  might  be  found  in  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  where  the  altar 
was  discovered.  Luckily,  (for  it  is  not  always  the  case,  after  a  long  sepa- 
ration, that  the  origin  of  antiquities  can  be  ascertained,)  there  was  a  record 
of  its  having  been  obtained,  many  years  since,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle.  Finding,  from  an  ancient  list*  of  Roman  towns  and  places  in 
Britain,  a  town  or  military  station  called  Mapon%  I  immediately  inferred 
from  analogy  that  the  word  upon  the  altar  was  Maponio ;  and  so,  upon  a 


•  Anonymi  Bavennads  Britannioa  Chorographia. 
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dose  eiomioation,  it  proves  to  be.  Ths  ei^ficatdou  is  palpable,  and  we 
are  authorised  in  assigaing  the  name  Maponi  to  the  locality  where  the 
altar  nas  foand,  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  aumamed  the  deity.  Bot 
many  equally  striking  exemplifications  can  be  adduced  for  other  classes  of 
imtiquitiee.  Where  should  we,  for  instance,  look  for  specimens  of  th9 
works  ef  great  artists  more  naturally  than  in  the  places  where  they  lived 
and  wrought  them?  Take  Wedgewood,  for  example;  where  should  W9 
seek,  if  not  at  Liverpool,  for  a.  complete  collection  of  his  el^nt  and 
beautiful  pottery? 

In  the  next  grade  should  stand  the  general  antiquities  of  the  countiy; 
and,  extending  the  circle,  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries  from  which 
our  ancestors  emigrated,  and  whose  relationship  is  reflected  in  the  objects 
themEelvea.  Here  our  Saxon  remuns,  which  reveal  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  the  true  condition  of  the  successois  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
plead  an  ancestral  claim  to  our  regard.  Who  can  survey  the  aims,  the 
ornaments,  ihe  rich  jewelry,  the  gloss  drinking-cups  and  their  other  funereal 
accompaniments,  without  feehng  that  he  has  something  to  unlearn  and 
much  to  learn  of  the  peoples  who  populated  Roman  Britain,  from  whom  we 
BO  largely  draw  our  existence,  and  derive  so  much  of  our  customs,  laws, 
institutions  and  national  character?  Followed  by  the  Norman  and  Me- 
diesval  series  the  eye  will  read  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  various  ages  they 
represent,  and  will  perceive,  in  their  juxta-position  with  the  Roman,  how 
much  they  were  all  influenced  by  the  types  of  that  section. 

As  we  sail  ap  the  stream  of  time,  we  approach  the  shores  of  the  nations 
of  classical  antiquity ;  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  whose  poets,  orators, 
philosopheia  and  historiaus  supply,  and  ever  will  supply,  so  long  as  depth 
of  thought,  elegance  of  language,  genius  and  morality  are  prized,  the  rich 
pabulum  of  classical  education ;  whose  artistic  works  are  studied  as  the 
only  models  of  perfection  by  our  painters  and  sculptors,  if  indeed  they  would 
arrive  at  excellence  iu  their  profession.  Your  own  eminent  Gibson,  were 
he  here,  would  acknowledge  that  his  taste  and  genius  spring  wholly  from  the 
high  and  pure  ancbnt  school  in  which  he  studied.  The  architect,  whatever 
style  he  may  subsequently  adopt  or  favour,  must  found  the  basis  of  his  edu- 
cation upon  the  refined  taste  of  the  ancients :  the  builder  and  mason  do 
not  study  the  materials  used  by  the  ancients,  and  their  bricks  and  mortars  ore 
consequently  void  of  tenacity  and  durability.  Where  can  models  of  statuei, 
of  temples,  of  theatres,  of  bridges,  and  such  hke,  be  studied  by  those  young 
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artists  who  cannot  afford  to  travel,  unless  it  be  in  public  museums  ?  The 
French  Government,  with  provident  care,  furnishes  the  chief  public  museums 
of  the  provinces  with  casts  from  the  finest  statues  and  architectural  models ; 
and  the  result  has  been  not  only  that  the  arts  and  artbts  have  been  encou- 
raged to  good  effect,  but  that  the  public  taste  has  been  improyed  and 
elevated,  as  will  be  apparent  to  eveiy  one  who  visits  the  towns  and  cities 
which  make  science  and  literature  part  of  their  municipal  constitution. 

When  we  survey  the  monuments  of  the  land  of  the  pyramids,  and  those 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  we  are,  as  it  were,  in  another  world,  filled  with 
marvellous  works,  the  great  historical  importance  of  which  has  only  in 
modem  times,  and  mostly  at  the  present  day,  been  fully  revealed  by  tha 
successful  researches  of  men,  whose  published  labours  are  hailed  throughout 
the  world  as  triumphs  of  energy,  self-sacrifice  and  sound  learning.  It  surely 
is  only  right  that  in  all  countries  where  the  Bible  is  read  and  taught,  tha 
public  museums  should  aid  the  teachers  by  giving  access  to  monuments 
which  illustrate  its  historical  portions.  There  is  no  book  which  takes 
firmer  hold  of  the  youthful  fancy,  or  more  strongly  excites  the  curiosity 
and  imagination  ;  and  therefore  the  mind  is  open  and  prepared  to  receive 
that  instruction  which  would  elucidate  much  that  is  obscure  and  mysterious, 
and  by  the  simple  exposition  of  ocular  and  tangible  objects  set  the  seal  of 
veiifioation  upon  doubted  passages  or  statements,  and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  more  bulky  monuments  of  antiquity,  sudi 
as  demand  space  even  when  assisted  by  reduced  models.  Sculpture, 
architecture,  inscriptions,  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art, 
and  the  various  classes  of  minor  antiquities,  such,  as  the  works  of  the  potter, 
the  jeweller  and  the  war-smith,  require  a  wide  extent  to  be  properly 
exhibited,  and  a  reserve  of  room  is  most  necessary  for  new  acquisitions. 
The  object  of  the  directors  of  a  public  museum  should  be,  not  hastily  to 
fill  the  apartments,  but  to  arrange  and  classify  in  a  correct  and  judicious 
manner ;  because  the  public  will  ever  appreciate  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit,  and  valuable  donations  will  be  constantly  filling  the  racandes. 

I  now  direct  attention  to  a  class  of  monuments  of  a  different  kind,  which 
does  not  require  but  a  very  limited  space,  although  it  will  necessarily  claim 
other  indulgences  and  privileges.  From  its  costly  character,  only  public 
museums  supported  by  liberal  funds  can  do  full  justice  to  its  peculiar 
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requirexnents.  It  is  tbe  cabinet  of  ancient  coins.  In  these  small  objects 
we  fortunately  possess  a  rich  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  tbe  most  valuable 
historical  materials.  Thej  may  be  indeed  considered  as  histories  in  them- 
selves ;  as  histories  which  have  come  down  to  us  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  writers,  free  from  errors,  interpolations  and  those  injuries  of  time  and 
barbarism  which  have  so  much  destroyed  or  defaced  the  larger  monu 
ments  of  antiquity.  The  study  of  them  has  accordingly  engaged  the 
entire  lives  of  scholars  in  most  countries  since  history  and  literature  have 
been  appreciated ;  ponderous  volumes  prove  the  fertility  of  this  field  of 
rescearch ;  novel  discoveries  and  investigations  yearly  feed  the  press ;  and 
three  periodicals,  the  "Numismatic  Chronicle,**  the  '*Bevue  Numismatiqae,** 
and  the  *'  Revue  Numismatique  Beige,"  show  that  the  science  of  numis- 
matics, while  it  is  acquiring  popularity,  is  daily  developing  new  discoveries, 
of  more  or  less  historical  importance.  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  ancient  coins,  when  individual  specimens  may  be  selected  by 
thousands,  which,  contain  themes  for  essays ;  they  not  only  illustrate 
written  history,  but  they  frequently  are  the  only  records  of  events  of  great 
moment,  of  which  no  information  is  furnished  elsewhere.  Gibbon,  before 
he  commenced  his  great  historical  work,  included  in  his  studies  that  of 
ancient  coins ;  and  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  *'  is 
evidence  of  the  assistance  which  the  Eoman  series  afforded  the  illustrious 
historian.  If  all  other  monuments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
perished,  coins  would  have  perpetuated  their  artistic  skill  and  genius,  their 
conquests,  their  alliances,  their  public  works,  their  mythology  and  much 
of  their  general  history.  Considered  merely  as  works  of  art  and  fancy, 
how  much  of  fine  poetic  imagery  is  displayed  in  the  personifications  with 
which  they  abound !  What  models  they  afford  to  the  painter,  tlie  sculptor, 
and  the  architect !  And  they  are  the  more  precious  as  supplying  frequently 
the  only  representations  of  public  edifices  and  of  historical  personages 
which  time  has  spared.    In  the  words  of  Pope— 

"  Ambition  sighed :  she  fotmd  it  vain  to  trast 
The  faithless  colnmn  and  the  mouldering  bust ; 
Huge  moles  whose  shadows  stretched  from  shore  to  shore. 
Their  ruins  perished,  and  their  place  no  more  ! 
Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design, 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin, 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps ; 
Beneath  her  palm  see  sad  Judea  weeps. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  vast  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine ; 
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A  small  EaphratM  through  the  piece  is  rolled  ; 

And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  chaise  of  fame, 

ThroDgh  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name ; 

In  one  short  yievr,  subjected  to  the  eye, 

Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie.** 

The  Pembroke  and  the  Devonshire  cabinets  of  coins  gave  reputation  and 
honour  to  two  noble  families ;  but  like  most  other  large  private  collections, 
they  have  been  dispersed  by  the  auctioneer  and  for  purposes  of  reference 
are  lost  to  the  public.  Public  museums,  such  as  the  Hunterian  Museum 
at  Glasgow,  and  the  British  Museum,  are  the  only  establishments  which 
can  be  relied  upon  by  the  student  to  assist  his  numismatic  inquiries ;  but 
these  are  fai  apart,  and  no  place  could  be  better  selected  than  Liverpool  for 
a  collection  of  ancient  coins,  lying,  as  it  does,  midway  between  the  two. 
The  constant  dispersion  of  private  collections  renders  their  attainment 
comparatively  easy ;  but,  as  previously  observed,  they  are  often  of  high 
price,  and  require  great  experience  in  selecting.* 

In  claiming  for  the  works  of  man  the  first  place  and  the  widest  space  in 
our  public  museums,  we  base  our  claims  upon  their  absolute  necessity  for 
educational  purposes  in  the  highest  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  upon 
the  comparative  difficulty  with  which  they  are  obtained ;  and  upon  their 
tendency  to  be  injured  by  time  and  accidents.  Unlike  most  of  the  objects 
in  natural  history,  they  are  costly,  and  when  destroyed  cannot  be  replaced. 
In  nature  the  process  of  regeneration  is  always  going  on :  her  creations  are 
boundless  and  endless,  and  comparatively  accessible.  They  can  often  be 
best  understood  in  their  peculiar  habitats,  and  the  exertion  required  in 
there  studying  them  is  but  a  healthy  and  pleasurable  excitement.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  works  of  ancient  art :  they  know  no  second  youth*  no 
renovation,  they  can  only  be  individually  preserved ;  and  if  destroyed,  like 
the  sibyPs  leaves,  may  be  regretted,  but  cannot  be  recovered. 

*  The  historical  importance  of  a  collection  of  coins,  when  formed  with  judgment,  is 
eyidenced  by  Admiral  Smyth's  "  DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  a  Cabinet  of  Boman  Large 
"  Brass  Coins,"  and  by  Mr.  Hobler's  recently  published  catalogue  of  his  cabinet,  entitled 
'*  Records  of  Boman  Ubtory,*'  in  2  vols.  4to.  Mr.  Hobler,  anxious  that  his  collection 
should  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  for  reference,  offered  it  to  the  City  of  London,  and  to 
several  of  the  chief  towns,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  consequently  dispersed  by  the  anc- 
tioneer's  hammer.  The  printed  Tolumes  show  how  valuable  it  woiUd  have  been  in  a 
public  museum,  and  how  difficult  it  would  now  be  to  gather  together  so  many  nuns 
specimens.  The  work  is  also  a  proof  of  the  exhaustless  information  that  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  study  of  ancient  coins.  This  remark  applies  with  equal  foree  to 
Admiral  Smyth's  volume. 
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Pingvieula  wlgarU,  Linn. — On  the  north  side  of  Beacon  Fell,  by  tha 

footpath  to  Bailey  Hey ;  plentiful  on  Nateby  Moss,  Mr.  Jas.  Pearson 

of  Rochdale. 
himna  polyrkixa,  LiQn.~-NeaT  Euiton,  Mr.  Henty  Scott  of  Chorley. 
Fedia  olitorUi,  Vahl. — In  many  dry  fields  near  Rufford,  in  (he  direction  of 

Uartin  Mere  ;  upon  a  bank  by  the  road  bide  at  Staiuall. 
denlata,  Vahl. — Abundantly  in  a  com  field  on  the  south  nide  of 

Rufford  Park,  and  also  in  a  com  field    between   Cockerham  and 

GlassoQ  Dock.     Com  fields  near  Poulton  Kailway  Station. 
Croctu  vemtu,  Willd. — At  Many  Brooks,  Moon's  Mill. 
Irit  Jaiidimma,  Linn. — In  Whinny  Lane,  in  Euxton. 
Scirjiia  tylvatkiii,  Linn. — In   many  plEices  by  the  Salnick  brook,  near 

Cottaoj  Mill,  and  from  thence  towards  Lea. 
EUoehatu  pauciflora.  Link. — Moors  in  Heath  Oharaock,  Mr.  H.  Scott 
Eriophorum  rar/inatum,  Linn. — Farington  Moss. 

MeUeaunifiora,  Linn— Ravine  above  Greenbalgh  Castle,  Mr.  PearsoD. 
Qaiium  MoUugo,  Linn. — I  am  inclined  to  tbink  that  this  ia  an   error : 

I  have  searched  the  neighbourhood  of  Beacon  Fell  twice  this  year  in 

vain  for  the  plant. 
ParUtaria  offieinalu,  Linn. — Plentifully  upon  walls  at  Wardleas. 
Potamogetoti  ptuUlut,  Linn. — In  the  canal  between  the  first  and  second 

bridges,  above  Preston. 
Myototis  eollina,  Hoffm. — Occasionally  in  dry  sandy  fields  above  Rufford, 

in  the  direction  of  Martin  Mere. 

verncoloT,  Lehm. — Occasionally  in  dry  places  on  Croston  Moss. 

BoTogo  officinalis,  Ljnn. — Common,  as  a  weed  in  gardens  at  Garstang  and 

Stunt  Michael's,  Mr.  Peaiaon. 
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Primvla  farinosa,  Linn. — Mr.  Pearson  informs  me  that  the  Rev.  J, 
Ducker,  a  friend  of  his,  has  found  this  plant  upon  Eatchem  Hill, 
near  Whitewell. 

HoUonia  palustrU,  Linn. — Ditches  near  the  footpath  from  Cockerham 
church  to  the  sea;  plentifully  in  ditches  about  Marton  Moss,  near 
Ljtham.     Ditches  at  Croston  Moss. 

hynnuichia  vulgaris^  Linn  — Ditches  near  Greenhalgh  Castle ;  Winmarlej 
Moss,  Mr.  Pearson. 

nummularia,  Linn. — Very  abundant  upon  a  bank  below  a  wood 

at  Lower  firockholes. 

AnagaUu  carulea^  Sm. — Mr.  Pearson  tells  me  he  found  a  few  plants  of 
this  species  on  the  embankment  of  the  Wjre,  opposite  Preesall,  in 
1851. 

Co7wolvuUi8  Soldanella,  Linn  — In  many  places  between  Blackpool  and 
Fleetwood,  and  occasionally  between  Fleetwood  and  Wardless. 

Campanula  hederaeea,  Linn. — Nickey  Nook,  sparingly  ;  Nateby  Moss,  Mr. 
Pearson.  He  says  he  has  not  found  it  in  the  former  locality  since 
1 854,  although  he  has  looked  for  it  repeatedly  since. 

Euonymus  Europceiu,  Linn. — In  a  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Glitheroe  to  Sabden,  near  the  Four-Lane- Ends. 

Viola  odorata,  Linn. — Watery  Lane,  Fishwick;  bank  near  Hollinhead 
Fold,  on  the  road  to  Wood  Plumpton ;  abundantly  by  the  side  of  a 
lane  leading  from  Walton  Bridge  towards  Melling's  Wood. 

Verbascum  virgatum.  With. — I  have  this  year  (1859)  found  a  few  plants  of 
this  species  between  Wardless  and  Fleetwood. 

Datura  Stramonium^  Linn.^Occasionally  on  the  beach  at  Lytham,  near 
the  Clifton  Arms  Hotel. 

Erythraa  pulchella.  Hook. — On  a  bank  at  Bispham,  near  Blackpool, 
sparingly. 

Ehamnus  catharticus,  Linn  — On  rocks  at  Ridding  Hey,  near  Glitheroe* 
and  in  hedges  in  that  neighbourhood ;  near  Clitheroe  Castle. 

Frangida,  Linn. — Near  Beacon  Fell,  by  the  side  of  the  road 

from  the  Derby  Arms,  a  single  shrub,  1859. 

Bihes  alpinum,  Linn. — Hedge  at  Hollinhead  Fold ;  in  the  hedge  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  from  Longridge  to  Chipping,  just  beyond 
the  bridge  over  the  Loud ;  in  Rib  Lane,  Longridge. 

nigrum,  Linn. — In  a  comer  of  a  field  near  Ribbleton  Moor,  on  the 

side  nearest  the  cemetery. 

Chenopodium  mnritimum^  Linn.^Abundantly  on  Ashton  Marsh,  and  in 
many  places  from  thence  to  Lytham. 

Scandix  Pecten,  Linn.— Com  fields  near  Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Slum  inundatum,  Wigg.^Lane  leading  from  Stainall  to  Stalmine,  Mr. 
Pearson  ;  Whinny  Lnne,  F.uxton,  Mr.  H.  Scott. 


(Enanthe  erocata,  Linn. — In  a  ditcb  by  the  side  of  the  lane  from  Avenham 
to  Walton ;  in  ditches  by  the  road  to  Wood  Plumpton ;  plentifally 
in  a  ditch  at  Grimsargh,  on  the  road  to  Longiidge ;  in  sevend  other 
places  near  Preston ;  in  great  abundance  in  many  places  betvreeu 
Kufford  and  Marton  Mere. 

Apium  prav0olm8t  Linn. — Between  Greaves*  Town  and  Ashton  Marsh ; 
banks  of  the  Wyre,  abundantly,  from  Skippool  and  Hawclifife  Mar&h 
to  the  sea. 

Angelica  iylvestris,  Lina — Frequent  in  moist  woods  and  by  the  sides  of 
streams ;  between  the  tramroad  and  Penwortham  bridge,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bibble ;  Guerdon  woods,  near  the  footpath  from  Clayton 
Green  to  Leyland. 

Bupleurwn  rotundi/oHum,  Linn. — Mr.  H.  Scott  says  that  he  has  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Geoi*ge  Ward,  a  gardener  at  Feuiscowles,  that  he 
has  found  this  plant  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Pastinaea  $ativay  Ldnn. — Very  abundantly  on  copse  at  Bispham  near 
Blackpool. 

Statice  reticultUa,  Hook.— Plentifully  on  the  marshes  between  Skippool  and 
Fleetwood,  and  between  Wardless  and  Fleetwood. 

lAmonium,  Linn. — ^Very  abundant  in  the  same  localities  as  the  last. 

Linum  perenne^  Linn. — Very  sparingly  in  a  stubble  field  at  Stalmine,  1851, 
Mr.  Pearson. 

usiUUisgimum,  Lum. — In   a    field    at    Linguet,  near   Gkmstang, 

Mr.  Pearson. 

Oalanthui  nwaliB,  Ldnn. — ^Plentifully  in  Seed  Park  at  Samlesbury,  and 
in  seyeral  places  by  the  side  of  the  Bezza  brook  in  that  township. 
Mr.  Pearson  informs  me  that  it  grows  under  hedges  at  St.  Michael  s, 
Bawcliffe,  and  Stalmine ;  on  hedge  banks  beyond  Broughton,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Lancaster. 

Narcissus  Pseudo — Narcissus,  Linn. — Meadow  near  St.  MichaeVs  Hall ; 
meadow  at  Stalmine,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Fritillaria  Meleagiis,  Linn. —Abundantly  in  a  meadow  at  Stainall,  at  pre- 
sent in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Hastewell. 

JuHCus  maritimus,  Sm.. — Frequent  by  the  side  of  the  Wjre  at  the  Shard, 
Wardless,  and  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood. 

LussiUa  cangesta,  Sm. — Valley  at  Nickey  Nook ;  by  the  side  of  the  road 
near  Beacon  Fell ;  field?  at  the  back  of  the  £sictory,  Hoach  Bridge. 

Rumexmaritimus,  Linn. — Occasionally  between  the  Naze  Point  and  Lytham. 

Hydrolapathum,  Huds. — Bank  bridge  in  Tarleton,  Mr.  H.  Scott. 

AUsma  ranunctdoides,  Linn. — Canal  near  Garstang,  plentifully,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Epilobium  angustifolitm,  Linn. — ^Faringtou  Moss,  near  the  railway, 
sparingly. 
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Chlora  perfoUata^  Linn. — Wyre  bank  between  Skippool  and  Wardless, 
Mr.  PeaiBon. 

Va4>€inium  vitis-idaa,  linn. — ^Anglezark  Moor;  Longridge  Fell,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  road  leading  from  White  Cross  to  Jeffrey  Hill, 
abundantly. 

I  BtUomtts  umbelUUus,  Idnn. — Canal  side  in  several  places  at  Rufford. 

Saxjfraga  tridactylites,  linn. — By  the  road  side,  within  forty  yards  of 
I  Adhton  Church,  Mr.  Lawrence  Lucas.     I  have  not  found  it  nearer  to 

Preston  than  Overton,  near  Glasson  Dock,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
on  walls. 

Saxifraga  umhrosa,  Linn.-*I  believe  this  should  be  Saxifraga  hirsuta. 

SteUaria  glauea.  With. — Brook  side  between  the  tram  road  and  Walton. 

Arenaria  rubra^  Linn. — PlentifuUy  between  the  road  and  the  canal  at 
Rufford. 

Sedum  AngUcum,  Huds. — Plentifully  on  a  bank  at  Sunderland,  by  the  side 
of  a  lane  leading  from  the  ferry-house  to  the  sea. 

Agrottemma  OUfutgo^  Linn. — In  a  corn  field  on  the  south  side  of  Rufford 
Park;  com  fields  between  Poulton  and  Bispham.  Mr.  Pearson  says 
it  grows  amongst  com  at  St  MichaeFs,  llawcliffe,  Stahnine,  and 
Gu^tang. 

Asarum  Etaropaum,  Linn. — Mr.  Pearson  says  he  has  been  informed  that 
this  plant  is  found  in  Barton. 

Prunus  Padus^  Linn. — In  Penwortham,  by  the  side  of  a  road  leading  fi!om 
the  tramroad  under  the  East  Lancashire  Railway. 

Pf^rus  communis,  linn. — ^In  a  hedge  at  Stainall,  on  the  road  to  Stalmine. 

Eofa  Sabini,  Woods. — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
name. 

Chdidanium  majits,  Linn. — Plentiful  on  a  ditch  side  in  Longmore  Lane, 
near  Garstang,  Mr.  Pearson ;  garden  hedge  at  Fishwick,  near  Preston ; 
occasionally  near  Rufford. 

Olaueium  luteum.  Scop. — Occasionally  between  Wardless  and  Fleetwood. 

ThaUctrum  mintUt  Linn. — Beach  at  Lytham. 

flavum,  linn. — Croston  Meadows;   by  the  side  of  a  water 
course  between  Rufford  and  Marten  Mere. 

Clematis  viuzlba,  linn. — Stated  in  Part  I.  to  grow  about  Glitheroe :  thia  is 
an  error. 

Banunculus  auricomus,  Linn. — ^Watery  Lane,  Fishwick;  lane  beyond 
Many  Brooks,  Moon*s  Mill. 

TroUitis  Europceus,  Linn. — ^Near  the  Liverpool  water-works  in  Heath 
Chamock ;  Plymouth  bridge,  Chorley. 

Verbena  officinalis,  Linn. — By  the  road  side  at  Wood  Plumpton,  opposite 
the  church. 
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MefUha  piperita^  Sm. — Plentifully  in  a  ditch  in  Howick,  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  to  Liverpool,  and  also  in  the  lane  leading  from 
Button  Hall  to  the  Liverpool  road. 

■  rotundifolia  Linn. — Near  Chorley,  Dr.  John  Morris  Kigby,  Chorley. 

■  aquatica^  Linn. — Near  Chorley,  Dr.  Rigby. 

Lamiwn  tndsum,  Willd. — Between  the  tramroad  bridge  and  Walton  Hall 
gardens ;  a  weed  in  the  garden  of  the  Saddle  Inn  in  Lea ;  occasionally 
about  Eufiford. 

ampUxicatUe,  Linn. — Between  the  tramioad  bridge  and  Walton, 


occasionally ;  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  on  a  wall  between  the 
church  at  Rufford  and  the  Hesketh  Arms  Inn ;  amongst  com  at 
Garstang,  Mr.  Pearson. 

macidatum,  Linu. — Occasionally  a  weed  in  gardens  at  Bawdiife, 


Mr.  Pearson. 
Stachys  arveruis,  linn. — Corn  fields  at  BufPord,  on  the  south  side  of  the 

park. 
ScutsUaria  gaUriculata,  Linn. — In  several  places  by  the  side  of  the  road 

between  Howick  and  Lougton;    ditches  at  Stalmine;   canal  near 

Greenhalgh  Castle,  Mr.  Pearson. 

— -^— ^   mtnor,  Linn.-*In  Anglezark,  on  Winstanley's  farm. 

Bartsia  viscoM,  Linn. — Field  at  Lytham,  at  the  back  of  the  sand  hills. 

Draha  vema,  linn. — ^In  many  places  near  Bufford,  on  sandy  soil. 

Arahis  hirmta,  Br. — By  the  road  side,  near  Ridding  Hey,  Olitheroe. 

Bra99ica  Monrnim^  Br. — On  the  Beach  at  Lytham,  near  the  sand  hills ; 
marsh  below  Preesall. 

Sinapis  nigra,  Linn. — In  com  fields  occasionally ;  plentifully  in  a  com 
field  between  Poulton  and  Bispham. 

Geranium  phmwn,  Linn. — In  a  meadow  at  St.  Michael's  Hall,  orchard  at 
same  place,  Mr.  Pearson. 

luddixmi  Linn.    Abundant  on  the  rocks  forming  the  west  side 

of  Clitheroe  Castle  Hill. 

Malva  mo9c?iata,  Linn. — In  several  places  on  the  coast  between  Sunder- 
land and  Heysham ;  in  a  lane  at  Overton ;  banks  of  the  Wyre  near 
Wardless  ;  and  on  a  brook  side,  about  half  a  mile  behind  St.  MichaeFs 
Hall,  on  the  moss,  Mr.  Pearson ;  Common  Bank,  Preston,  some  years 
since,  Mr.  Lucas. 

rotundifolia,  linn. — On  the  banks  of  the  Wyre;  at  St.  Michael's 

and  Rawclifie,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Fwnaria  capreolata,  linn. —Preston  Cemetery;  hedges  about  Leyland; 
hedges  by  the  side  of  the  road  firom  Lytham  to  Blackpool,  just  beyond 
the  entrance  to  Lytham  Hall. 

CorydalxB  lutea,  lind. — A  weed  in  a  garden  at  Garstang,  Mr.  Pearson. 
On  a  wall  at  WhaUey  Abbey,  Dr.  Rigby. 
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CorydaUs  daviculata,  D.  0. — ^Not  nnfreqaent  on  dry  banks,  and  among 
stones  near  the  Nab  Wood,  Chorlej. 

TrifoUum  suffocatum^  Linn. — Beach  at  Ljtham. 

medium^  Linn. — In  bushy  places  occasionally  ;  near  the  Drum- 
head in  Walton  ;  frequently  in  hedges  between  Ponlton  and  Bispham. 

— —  arverise,  Lmn. — Beach  at  Lytham. 

fragiferwn^  Linn. — ^Yeiy  abundant  in  many  places  between  the 


Naze  Point  and  Lytham. 

Medicago  minima^  Linn.  — ^This  is  an  error. 

luptdina,lAnn, — By  the   side  of   the  tram-road;    road    side 

between  Walton  and  Bamber  Bridge;  and  in  many  other  gimilar 
places  near  Preston. 

Hypericum  AndroscBmum,  Linn. — ^Valley  near  Nickey  Nook ;  in  .  a  ravine 
above  the  ruins  of  Greenhalgh  Castle,  Mr.  Pearson;  plentiful  in 
Euxton,  Mr.  H.  Scott. 

.   humifasum,  Linn. — Dry  banks,  Dimples  lane,  Garstang ;   in 

similar  situations  about  Stalmine,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Tragopogon  porrifolitut,  Linn. — Near  the  canal  bridge,  Grarstang  ;  a  few 
plants  in  1851,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Cardwus  aeanthoides,  Linn. — On  hedge  banks  near  Glasson  Dock ;  banks 
near  Cockersand  Abbey. 

tenuifloru8,  Curt. — On  banks  at  Bispham,  near  Blackpool. 

Cnicus  lister ophyUus,  Willd. — Mr.  John  Bibby  of  Preston  informs  me  that 
some  years  since  he  found  this  plant  plentifully  in  com  fields,  by  the 
side  of  the  Kibble  beyond  Bed  Scar.  I  have  this  year  (1859),  searched 
tlie  locality  with  him,  but  without  success. 

Bidens  cemua,  Linn.  — At  the  edge  of  a  pit,  by  the  side  of  Toad  Lane, 
Preston  ;  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  Penwortham  to  Longton. 

tripartita,  Linn. — In  wet  places  among  the  coal  yards  at  Preston. 

Tanacetum  vvlgare,  Linn. — Plentifully  by  the  side  of  the  Kibble,  in 
Samlesbuiy,  near  the  Bezza  Brook. 

Artemisia  maritima,  linn. — Stainall  marsh  to  the  sea,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Conyza  squarrosa,  Linn. — Frequently  among  the  sand  hills  near  Lytham. 

Senecio  Saracenicm,  Linn. — By  the  river  side  in  the  field  next  beyond 
the  Nab  Wood  at  Red  Scar  plentifully. 

Orchis  viridis,  Sm. — Field  behind  the  factory  at  Koach  Bridge,  Mr.  Lucas. 

Gymnadenia  conopsea,  Br. — In  the  same  locality  as  the  last,  Mr.  Lucas. 

Ophrys  mtiscifera,  Huds. — In  the  same  locality  as  the  last  two,  Mr.  Lucas. 

apifera,  Huds. — On  the  Drumhead  estate  in  Walton,  Mr.  Lucas. 

Several  other  persons  have  also  told  me  that  this  plant  grows  in  the 
locality  named.     One  person  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
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it  there  says  he  has  not  seen  it  for  four  seasons,  and  on  searchiifg  for 
it  this  year,  at  my  request,  could  not  find  a  single  specimen. 

Ejfipcutia  latifolia,  Sm. — In  a  ravine  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above 
Greenhalgh  Castle ;  in  a  thicket  on  the  way  from  Garstang  to  Nickey 
Nook ;  a  single  plant  in  Leathercoat  Wood,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Aristolochia  Clematitis,  Linn. — Field  at  Warton  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  to  Lytham,  Mr.  Lucas. 

Typha  latifolia,  Linn. — Pits  and  Ditches  at  Bawclifie,  St.  Michael's,  and 
Stalmine,  Mr.  Pearson. 

angustifoUa,  Linn. — Rawcliffe  moss,  Mr.  Pearson.    The  habitat 

S'ven  in  Part  I.  should  have  been  '*  Marton  "  instead  of  *'  Martin " 
ere. 

Carex  sylvatka,  Huds. — Plentifully  in  the  Tunbrook  Wood,  and  also  in 
Melling's  Wood. 

steUulata,  Gk)od. — Marshy  place  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  the 

Derby  Arms  to  Beacon  Fell ;  ditches  and  pools  near  the  Wyre,  at 
PreesaU,  Stainall  and  Stalmine. 

extensat  Good. — I  have  been  mistaken  as  to  this  plant.     The  plant 

I  took  to  be  *'  Carex  extensa,**  I  have  sent  to  the  Botanical  Society  at 
Todmorden,  and  it  has  been  returned  to  me  with  the  name  '*  Carex 
"  (Edenr 

(Ederi,  Ehrh. — Ribbleton  Moor,  plentifully ;  valley  at  Nickey  Nook. 

intermedia.  Good. — By  the    side  of   the  canal    above    Preston, 


occasionally  ;  between  the  Naze  Point  and  Lytham. 

Bryonia  dloica,  Jacq. — Hedge  at  Wildboar,  St.  Michael  s,  Mr.  Pearson ; 
Town  Green,  Chorley,  Mr.  H.  Scott. 

Tamus  communis,  Linn. — In  the  Tunbrook  Wood. 

Hydrocharis  Morsut  rancs,  Linn. — Abundantly  in  ditches  near  the  foot- 
path from  Cockerham  Church  to  the  sea. 

Atriplex  portulacoides,  Linn. — In  great  abundance  in  the  marshes  between 
Skippool  and  the  sea. 

laciniata,  Linn —Occasionally  between  the    Naze  Point  and 

Lytham. 

littoraliSf  Linn. — Frequent  between  Stena  and  Fleetwood.      Mr. 


Pearson  says  he  has  found  it  upon  RawcliiTe  and  Hambleton  marshes. 

Aspidium  angulare,  Willd. — Plentiful  in  the  hedge  between  Grarstang  and 
Bowgrave,  Mr.  Pearson ;  Nab  Wood,  Chorley 

OreopteriSy  Sw. — ^Very  large  and  abundant  in  a  ravine  above 

Greenhalgh  Castle,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Osmunda  regalis,  Linn. — Nateby  Moss,  near  Bowers's  House ;    also  on 
Winmarley  Moss,  Mr.  Pearson ;  Croston  Moss. 


Botryehium  Lunaria,  Sw.—- Mr.  HemyOakej,  of  Preston,  informs  me  that 
he  has  had  specimens  of  this  plant  given  him,  which  grew  in  a  field 
on  the  coast  at  Norbreck ;  plentifiillj  oh  Moors  in  Wheelton. 

Eqvi$etwn  Bylvaticum^  linn. — By  the  side  of  the  footpath,  near  the  Fell 
from  Longiidge  to  Chipping. 

ChrammUu  Ceterach^  Swartz. — On  a  wall  at  Whittle,  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  road,  leading  from  the  Nayigation  Inn  to  Mr.  Aiiken*s  print  works. 

AUotartu  erispus,  Bemh. — Rivinglon  Pike,  Dr.  Rigby. 

Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum,  Linn. — Sparingly  on  a  Hazel  Bank  near 
Skippool ;  on  the  bflmks  of  the  Wyre,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Lastrea  fcmiicecu,  Watson. — In  Grimefoid  Lane,  near  Chorley,  Dr.  Bigby. 

Cystopteris  fragilis,  Bemh. — On  a  wall  at  White  Coppice.  Heapy. 
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ON    THE    ENGRAVED    PORTRAITS    AND    PRETENDED 

PORTRAITS    OF   MILTON. 

By   John   Fxtchett  Marsh,   Esq, 

Read  8bd  May,  1660. 


While  Tolumes  bare  been  written  on  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  the 
information  obtainable  respecting  those  of  Milton  is  confined  to  a  few 
scattered  notes  of  his  biographers  and  commentators,  the  most  copious 
account  being  one  in  Todd*s  life,  copied,  with  some  additions,  from  Mr. 
Warton's  note  to  Milton's  Greek  epigram,  "  In  effigiei  ejus  sculptorem." 
The  reason  for  this  scarcity  of  information  is  not  that  less  is  known  of  the 
portraits  of  our  greatest  epic,  than  of  those  of  our  greatest  dramatic  poet, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  more  being  known,  less  has  been  left  to  con- 
jecture ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  existing  materials  have  been  so  used  by 
successive  commentators — each  adopting  and  adding  to  the  mistakes  of  his 
predecessors — as  to  produce  an  amount  of  confusion  from  which  it  is  my 
hope  to  assist  in  extricating  the  subject.  The  objects  I  propose  to  myself 
in  the  present  paper  are,  to  examine  the  relation  in  which  the  usually 
receiyed  portraits  stand  to  each  other,  to  collect  the  scattered  notices  of 
them,  and  thus  to  render  them  available  for  the  illustration  of  a  connected 
series  of  representations  of  the  poet's  features.  It  is  of  engraved 
P0BTBAIT8  only  that  I  propose  to  treat,  having  no  opportunities  for  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  original  pictures  and  drawings.  The  extent  of 
the  materials  for  a  catalogue  is  greater  than  perhaps  would  be  generally 
supposed  :  for  while  Granger  s  list  comprises  37  portraits,  Bromley's  only 
25,  and  Evans's  42,  I  have  been  enabled  not  only  to  compile  a  catalogue 
of  164,  but  to  produce  upwards  of  160  for  your  inspection. 

The  portrait  painted  at  the  age  of  ten,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Disney ;  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  purchased  from  the  executor  of 
Milton's  widow  by  Speaker  Onslow ;  the  print  engraved  by  Marshal,  for 
the  first  edition  of  the  minor  poems,  in  1645  ;  and  that  prefixed  to  the 
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first  edition  of  the  Histoiy  of  Britain,  inscribed  '*  Gul.  Faithome  ad  viTnin 
'*  delin.  et  sculpsit,  1670,"  at  the  age  of  62,  form  a  series  of  unquestionable 
authenticity,  taken  at  various  periods  of  the  Foetus  life,  and  presenting 
such  marked  difference  of  feature  as  to  create  no  risk  of  mistake  or  con- 
fusion among  them.  Their  peculiarities  and  history  will  be  more  fitly 
noticed  when  we  come  to  describe  them  in  detail ;  but  the  name  of 
Faithome  has  been  so  unwarrantably  mixed  up  with  the  mistakes  and 
falsifications  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  expose,  that  it  will  be  con- 
venient, before  proceeding  further,  to  describe  the  characteristics  by  which 
his  celebrated  engraving,  and  the  large  number  of  portraits  derived  from 
it,  may  be  distinguished.  If,  in  doing  this,  I  say  little  about  expression 
and  features,  it  is  because  they  are  more  easily  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
actual  inspection  than  described  by  words,  and  because  the  caprice  or 
incompetence  of  engravers  may  readily  produce  such  a  variation  in  them 
as  effectually  to  disguise  the  source  from  which  their  subject  has  been 
derived;  whereas  peculiarities  of  dress  and  attitude,  though  in  some 
respects  secondary  considerations,  are  usually  found  so  persistently  pre- 
served as  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  The 
Faithome  engraving,  then,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
teristics : — The  face  is  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bust  There 
is  a  broad  Genevan  band,  *  the  nearer  half  of  which  lies  quite  straight, 
and  the  other  half  falls  in  several  folds,  beneath  which  is  seen  a  tassel. 

*  As  we  shall  have  to  mention  the  distingaishing  costomes  of  the  various  portraits, 
it  -will  be  well  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  several  terms  are  used,  especially  as  the 
name  of  the  modem  academic  badge  connects  the  idea  of  '*  bands",  in  popular  estima- 
tion, rather  with  tbe  Genevan  band  here  referred  to  than  with  the  article  of  dress  to 
which  the  terra  "  band"  was  originally  applied.  The  circular  ruff,  with  its  ample  plaits, 
is  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers.  In  the  succeeding 
reign  (see  Planchk  on  British  Costume,  ed.  18^7,  p.  890),  *'  the  ruff  was  occasionally 
"  exchanged  for  a  wide  stiff  collar,  standing  out  horizontally  and  squarely,  made  of  the 
**  same  stuff,  and  starched  and  wired  as  usual,  but  plain  instead  of  plaited  or  pinched, 
*'  and  sometimes  edged,  like  the  ruff,  with  lace:  these  collars  were  called  *  Bands"*— 
from  which  comes  the  term  "  band-box" — and  Fairholt  in  the  Glossary  to  his  History 
of  Costume  defines  the  Band  as  "  a  coUar  of  linen  or  cambric,  surrounding  the  neclc, 
"  and  which  was  stiffened  with  starch,  or  underpropped ;  or  else  allowed  to  fiill  upon  the 
**  shoulders,  when  it  was  termed  a  '  falling-band '."  The  Janssen  portrait  and  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Gent  Mag.  so  closely  resembling  it  (No.  4)  furnish  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  "hand"  and  '*  fietlling-band "  respectively:  it  is  an  error  to  confound  either  one 
or  the  other  with  the  *'  ruff."  Deprived  of  their  laced  edges — the  sides  cut  away  that 
they  might  not  fall  over  the  shoulder — and  the  parts  overhanging  the  chest  cut  square — 
the  transition  is  easy  from  the  "  falling-bands"  to  tbe  *'  Geneva  bands,"  which, 
Mr.  Planche  observes,  are  "  like  those  worn  by  our  modem  clergymen  and  cooncillors, 
'*  except  that  instead  of  being  two  small  pieces  worn  for  distinction  merely,  they  were 
**  bona  fide  collars,  the  ends  of  which  hung  negligently  out  over  tlie  waistroat**  (p.  390.) 
For  a  fair  specimen  of  the  transition  here  spoken  of  see  the  print  numbered  151. 
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The  dmpeiy,  which  £ei11s  so  as  to  cover  the  vest  except  the  two  upper 
buttons,  is  drawn  rather  tight  over  the  nearer  shoulder.  A  thick  fold,  a 
little  below,  takes  a  direction  more  nearly  approaching  the  horizontal; 
and  below  that,  the  edge  or  a  thin  fold  of  the  material  takes  a  peculiar 
curve  from  one  side  of  the  figure  to  the  other. 

Leaving  these  distinctive  marks  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  portraits  with  which  this  original  has  been  confounded, 
I  will  proceed  to  notice  the  circumstances  from  which  the  confusion  I 
refer  to  has  arisen.  Several  applications  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
Deborah  Clarke,  Milton  s  youngest  daughter,  who  survived  him  until  the 
year  1727,  for  her  opinion  on  the  authenticity  of  supposed  portraits  of  her 
father.  The  first  is  related  in  a  letter  from  Yertue  to  Mr.  Christian,  the 
seal  engraver,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,*  and  is  as  follows: 
"  Mr.  Christian — Pray  inform  my  Lord  Harley  f  that  I  have  on  Thursday 
"  last  seen  the  Daughter  of  Milton  the  Poet.  I  carry'd  with  me  two  or 
'*  three  different  Prints  of  Milton's  picture  which  she  immediately  knew  to 
**  be  like  her  father  &  told  me  her  mother  in  Law  (if  |  living  in  Cheshire) 
**  had  two  pictures  of  him,  one  when  he  was  a  school  boy  A  the  other  when 
"  about  §  twenty.  She  knows  of  no  other  picture  of  him  because  she  was 
several  years  in  Ireland — ^both  before  <fe  after  his  Death.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  Miltou*s  daughters  by  his  first  wife  and  was  taught  to  read 
*'  to  her  father  several  Languages.  Mr.  Addison  was  desirous  to  see  her 
once— d;  desired  she  would  bring  with  her  Testimonials  of  her  being 
Milton's  daughter.  But  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  Room  he  told  her 
'*  she  needed  none,  her  face  haveing  much  of  the  likeness  of  the  pictures 
he  had  seen  of  him.    For  my  part  I  find  the  features  of  her  Face  very 
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*  This  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  (1831) ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Hollis ;  and  in  Ivimey's  and  Masson's  Biographies,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In  some  of 
these  the  reference  is  to  Harl.  M8S.  7008,  /.  170,  and  in  others  to  Add,  MSB.  60l6*, 
/*.  71.  The  fact  is  that  the  former  is  the  original  letter,  and  the  latter  a  transcript  of  it 
in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Birch,  which,  though  nearly  accnrate,  has,  from  its  not  being 
quite  so  legible  as  the  original,  led  to  inaccuracies  in  subsequent  copies.  Having 
stumbled  on  this  £ftct  at  the  Museum,  I  took  the  trouble  of  collating  the  two  manu- 
scripts ;  and  the  letter  in  the  text  is  a  literatim  copy  of  the  original. 

f  Lord  Henley.    (Ivimey'a  I^e  qf  Milton,  p,  820.) 

I  The  *<if"  is  omitted  in  Birch's  copy.  Yertue  had  originally  written  "is,**  but 
altered  it  with  the  pen.  The  doubt  expressed,  though  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose, 
is  confirmatory  of  observations  I  have  made  elsewhere  on  the  indifference  witfi  which 
Milton's  widow  was  spoken  of  by  his  fSsmily, 

§  '*  Above"  in  Birch's  copy. 
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"  much  like  the  Prints.  I  showd  her  the  Painting  I  have  to  engraye 
'^  which  she  believes  not  to  be  her  Father's  picture,  it  being  of  a  Brown 
"  complexion  ft  black  hair  &  curled  locks^— on  the  contiaiy  he  was  of  a 
"  fair  complexion  a  little  red  in  his  cheeks  &  light  brown  lanck  hair.  I 
*'  desire  you  woud  acquaint  Mr.  Prior  I  was  so  unfortunate  to  wait  on  him 
*'  on  Thursday  morning  last  just  after  he  was  gone  out  of  Town — it  was 
"  with  «  this  intent,  to  enquire  of  him  if  he  remembers  a  picture  of  Milton 
**  in  the  late  Lord  Dorsett*s  collection — as  I  am  told  this  f  was — or  if  he 
"  can  inform  me  how  I  shall  enquire  or  know  the  truth  of  this  afiGsdr.  I 
"  shoud  be  much  obliged  to  him — being  very  willing  to  have  all  certainty 
'*  on  that  account  before  I  begin  to  engrave  the  Plate — ^that  it  may  be  the 
"  more  satisfactory  to  the  Publick  as  well  as  to  my  self.  The  sooner  you 
"can  communicate  this  the  better — ^because  I  have  to  resolve  which 
'*  I  cant  well  do  till  I  have  an  answer,  which  will  much  oblige.  Your 
"  Friend  to  command,  Geo.  Vertiie.  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  llUl.  To  Mr. 
"  Charles  Christian." 

The  elder  Richardson,  in  his  ''Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on 
**  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,*"  published  in  1784,  inserted  an  etching  "from 
**  an  excellent  original  in  crayons,*'  in  his  possession,  and  which  he  states 
in  his  introduction  (p.  ii.)  he  had  reason  to  believe  Milton  sat  for  not  long 
before  his  death.  In  a  subsequent  passage  (p.  xxxvi.)  he  relates,  as  an 
evidence  of  Deborah  Clarke's  tender  romembrance  of  her  father,  that 
"  this  picture  in  crayons  was  shewn  her  after  several  others,  or  which  were 
"  pretended  to  be  his.  When  those  wero  shewn,  and  she  was  asked  if  she 
could  recollect  if  she  had  ever  seen  such  a  face, '  No,  no';  but  when  this 
was  produced, — in  a  transport — *  'Tis  my  father — 'tis  my  dear  fiither — 
"  I  see  him — 'tis  him ; '  and  then  she  put  her  hands  to  several  parts  of  her 
"  face — *  Tis  the  very  man — here — here.'" 

In  the  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,"  edited  in  1780  by  Archdeacon 
Blackbume,  is  inserted  a  print  drawn  and  etched  by  Cipriani,  from  a 
portrait  in  crayons  in  the  possession  of.  Messrs.  Tonson,  which,  at  p.  619» 
is  described  as  "  a  drawing  in  crayons  by  William  Faithome,  now  in  the 
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♦  "  With*'  omitted  in  Birch's  copy. 

+  "  As  I  am  told  there  was"  {Ivimey*s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  829.)  The  difference  in 
tlie  sense  is  considerable  ;  but  the  history  of  a  portrait  wliich  turned  out  not  to  repre- 
sent Milton  is  unimportant,  except  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  discussion  respecting  the 
Cooper  miniature,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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'* hands  of  Messrs.  Tonson,  booksellers.  Id  London;'*  and  it  is  related 
that  *' about  the  year  1725  Mr.  George  Vertue,  a  worthy  and  eminent 
British  antiquary,  went  on  purpose  to  see  Mrs.  Deborah  Clarke,  Milton's 
youngest  and  favorite  daughter,  and  some  time  his  amanuensis,  who  then 
lodged  in  a  mean  little  street  near  Moorfields,  where  she  kept  a  school 
**  for  children  for  her  support.  He  took  this  drawing  with  him,  and  divers 
"  paintings  said  to  be  of  Milton,  all  which  were  brought  into  the  room 
<*  by  his  contrivance,  as  if  by  accident,  whilst  he  conversed  with  her.  She 
'*  took  no  notice  of  the  paintings ;  but  when  she  perceived  the  drawing  she 
"  cried  out,  *  0  Lord  I  that  is  the  picture  of  my  father — how  came  you  by 
"it?*  And,  streaking  the  hair  of  her  forehead,  added  *  Just  so  my  father 
"  wore  his  hair.'    This  daughter  resembled  Milton  greatly." 

There  is  no  excuse  for  confouudiug  the  first  of  these  three  alleged  visits 
to  Deborah  Clarke — ^when,  after  confirming  the  authenticity  of  several 
prints  produced  by  Yertue,  she  condemned  a  painting  which  it  was  the 
special  object  of  his  visit  to  shew  her — with  the  interview  related  by 
Bichardson,  when  his  crayon  drawing  was  shewn  her  by  some  person 
unnamed,  and  recognized  with  apparent  emotion  after  she  had  failed  to 
recognize  the  likeness  of  others.  The  third  interview,  as  related  in 
Hollis's  Memoirs,  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  which  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  notice  in  another  place.  What  I  here  wish  to  observe  is,  that 
Hollis's  biographer,  in  alluding  to  Tonson's  crayon  drawing  attributed  to 
Faithome,  in  no  manner  connects  it  with  Richardson's ;  nor  does 
Bichardson  attribute  his  own  crayon  drawing  to  Faithome,  or  mention 
Yertue  as  the  person  who  shewed  it  to  Deborah  Clarke.  Id  fact,  though 
Cipriani's  pencil  has  taken  sad  liberties  with  the  expression,  the  Tonson 
drawing,  as  represented  by  him,  has  the  attitude  and  costume  identifying 
it  with  the  Faithome  engraving ;  and  is  likely  enough  to  have  been 
Faithome's  original  drawing  in  crayons — a  mode  of  execution  he  is  known 
to  have  adopted.  {See  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Engravers^  Ist  ed.,  p,  58.) 
With  Hichardson's  etching  it  has  no  one  point  of  identity.  In  the  latter 
the  countenance  is  more  upturned  than  in  Faithome's  engraving;  and 
the  position  of  the  head  is  such  that  the  left  shoulder  and  right  cheek  are 
nearest  to  the  spectator ;  the  collar,  not  at  all  partaking  of  any  of  the 
forms  of  a  band,  has  the  ends  separating  from  each  other  at  something 
less  than  a  right  angle,  with  cord  and  tassels  between,  the  sides  also 
approaching  to  straight  lines ;  and  the  drapery  fells  from  both  shoulders  so 
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as  to  form  an  angle  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  buttons,  of  which  a  row  of 
Rve  is  exposed.  Bat  notwithstanding  these  marked  distinctions,  or  rather 
this  total  absence  of  any  point  of  similarity,  the  mention  of  two  crayon 
drawings  in  connection  with  visits  to  Milton*s  daughter  has  led  to  a  series 
of  mistakes.  Bishop  Newton,  at  p.  M.  of  his  life  of  Milton  (BaskervUle 
edition,  1759),  in  a  short  notice  containing  another  glaring  mistake  which 
I  need  not  stop  to  point  out,  confounds  them  by  speaking  of  the  *'  portrait 
in  crayons,  drawn  when  Milton  was  about  sixty-two,  and  which  was 
in  the  collection  of  LIr.  Richardson,  but  has  since  been  purchased  by 
"  Mr.  Tonson."  This  may  be  literally  true ;  for  Bichardson's  drawing,  as 
well  as  the  other,  may  have  eventaally  come  into  the  possession  of  Tonson : 
but  the  statement  is  not  the  less  calculated  to  mislead.  Accordingly 
Warton  gets  deeper  into  the  error,  for  he  not  only  states,  in  his  note  at 
p.  530  (ed.  1791),  that  Faithome*s  original  engraving,  which  he  had  stated 
in  the  preceding  page  to  be  from  a  drawing  in  crayons,  "  was  copied  by 
"  Vertue,  one  of  his  chief  works,  in  1 725,**  (though  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  presently  that  Vertue  s  portrait  of  that  date  had  a  common  origin 
with  Eichardson*s  etching,  and  little  in  common  with  Faithome,)  but  in 
the  following  page  he  states  that  **  the  Richardsons,  and  next  the  Tonsons, 
"  had  the  admirable  crayon  drawing  above  mentioned,  done  by  Faithome, 
"  the  best  likeness  extant,  and  for  which  Milton  sate  at  the  age  of 
'*  sixty-two ; "  and  after  quoting,  in  relation  to  the  same  drawing,  the 
interview  between  Vertue  and  Deborah  Clarke,  as  told  in  Hollis*s  memoirs, 
adds,  "  This  head  by  Faithorne  was  etched  by  Richardson,  the  father,  about 
"  1734,  with  the  addition  of  a  laurel  crown  to  help  the  propriety  of  the 
''motto.*'  Symmons  repeats  the  error  (pp.  515,  531,  1st  ed.):  and  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded,  Todd  adopts  verbatim  the  language  of 
Warton,  but  adds  that  the  drawing  successively  in  the  possession  of 
Richardson  and  Tonson  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  had 
allowed  an  engraving  to  be  made  from  it  for  Todd's  work.  On  turning, 
however,  to  the  engraving  last  referred  to,  we  find  it  to  be  without  one 
point  of  identity  with  Faithome  or  Cipriani's  portraits,  but  with  such 
marks  of  a  common  origin  with  Richardson's  as  I  shall  presently  explain. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Johnson's  '*  Lives  of 
«' the  Poets**  (L  131),  says — "The  best  portrait  of  Milton  is  that  drawn 
**  and  engraved  by  Faithorne,  prefixed  to  Milton's  *  Histoiy  of  Britain,' 
"  1670,  4  to :  Faithome  s  original  drawing  is  preserved,  with  other  portraits 
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*'  belonging  to  Tonson,  including  the  Eit-kat  collection,  at  Bayfordbaiy, 
*'  near  Hertford,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Baker.**  I  should  create  additional  con- 
fusion if  I  were  to  go  on  repeating  these  statements  in  the  language  of 
successive  commentators ;  but  the  errors  of  all  of  them  are  so  completely 
condensed  in  a  paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines  by  Mr.  Keightley,  that  I  may 
as  well  quote  it : — *'  In  1670,**  he  says,  "  was  a  portrait  engraved  by 
**  Faithome,  from  a  crayon  drawing  by  himself,  with  this  legend,  '  Gul. 
**'Faithome  ad  viyum  delin.  et  sculpeit.  Johannis  Miltoni  effigies. 
*'  'Mtat.  6d.  1670.*  This  engraving  has  been  often  copied,  [he  adds  in 
"  a  footnote,  **  there  is  one  by  Cipriani  in  Hollis*s  Memoirs,**]  but  as  it  was 
not  in  Faithome  *s  beet  manner,  a  new  copy  was  made  for  the  fjrst  edition 
of  Todd's  Milton,  from  the  original  crayon  drawing  in  the  possession  of 
WiiUam  Baker,  Esq,  This  drawing  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
"  the  Bichardsons  and  Tonsons  to  those  of  Mr.  Baker,  It  was  at  the 
sight  o/  this,  when  shewn  to  her  by  Vertue,  the  engraver,  among  other 
paintings  and  engravings,  that  Deborah  Clarke  made  the  exclamation 
"above  related.  All  the  best  portraits  of  Milton  are  taken  from  it** 
{KeighUey's  Life  of  Milton,  p.  132.)  I  have  seen  none  of  the  drawings: 
but  if  the  slightest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  engravings,  a  glance 
at  those  published  by  Richardson,  from  the  crayon  drawing  in  his  posses- 
sion— by  HolUs,  from  the  crayon  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Tonsons 
(and  likely  enough,  as  I  have  stated,  to  have  been  Faithome*s  original 
drawing) — and  by  Todd,  from  the  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baker, 
would  have  shewn  how  distinct  each  was  from  the  other,  whatever  of 
common-origin  there  may  have  been  between  the  first  and  third.  It  seems 
to  me  a  most  extraordinaiy  fact,  that  a  careless  statement  of  Bishop 
Newton,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  so  &r  from  being  detected,  should  have 
gone  on  accumulating  error  as  it  passed  through  successive  hands  until  the 
present  time,  without  one  of  the  gentlemen  quoted  thinking  it  necessary 
to  compare  the  published  portraits  which  they  thus  hastily  assumed  to  have 
been  engraved  from  a  common  original.  In  one  instance  it  is  curious  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  mistake  while  two  disputants  are  playing  at  cro^s 
purposes  on  the  subject.  In  the  discussion  to  which  I  shall  have  to  make 
more  particular  reference  in  speaking  of  the  Cooper  miniature,  and  in 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  under  the  signature  of  "  R.  J.,**  discussed 
with  Lord  Hailes  its  pretensions  to  be  accepted  as  a  portrait  of  Milton,  the 
former  writes  {Gent,  Mag.,  LXI,  603); — "  In  regard  to  the  drop  serene  we 
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'*  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  it  is  not  visible  in  the  miniature,  and 
*'  that  he  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  visible  in  the  crayon  picture  by 
'*  Faithome."  Lord  Hailes  replies  (p.  886)  with  sarcastic  ingenuity : — "  It 
'*  is  said  that  the  gutta  serena,  or  rather  its  consequence,  is  not  yisible  in 
'*  Faithome's  drawing  of  Milton.  I  never  saw  it ;  but  I  supposed  that  it 
"  represented  Milton  as  blind,  because  Bichardson*s  etching  represented 
"  him  so :  and  if  Richardson  has  misled  me,  I  must  regret  that  I  put  my 
'*  trust  in  a  painter  and  connoisseur.*'  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Beynolds,  whether  speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  the  crayon  drawing  in 
the  possession  of  the  Tonsons,  from  Cipriani's  copy  from  it,  or  firom 
Faithome's  engraving,  was  justified  in  describing  it  as  giving  no  indication 
of  Milton's  blindness;  whereas  Hailes,  imagining  that  he  was  speaking 
of  the  same  drawing,  had  reference  to  Richardson^s  etching  from  another, 
one  of  the  special  merits  of  which  was  its  rendering  of  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion arising  from  the  gutta  serena,  on  which  subject  some  observations  of 
Richardson  are  quoted  below. 

What,  then,  was  the  *'  excellent  original  in  crayons  *'  from  which 
Richardson  made  his  etching  in  1784,  and  which  was  recognized  by 
Deborah  Clarke  as  so  striking  a  likeness  of  her  father  ?  In  considering 
this  question  I  have  been  led  to  attach  an  unexpected  degree  of  importance 
to  a  folio  mezzotint,  inscribed  ^*  R.  White  ad  vivum  dehn.  J.  Simon  fecit,*' 
the  precise  date  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  I  am  told  it  is 
a  rare  print,  though  I  find  it  marked  at  a  trifling  price  in  Evans's  cata- 
logue, but  I  was  not  aware  of  its  rarity  xmtil  after  I  had  discovered  its 
importance.  I  have  seen  no  copy  except  my  own.  There  is  none  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Granger  or  Bromley. 
Biyan,  also,  in  his  Dictionaiy  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  fails  to  particu- 
larize it  among  Simon's  works ;  but  his  editor,  Stanley,  mentions  Milton's 
among  the  heads  engraved  by  that  artist;  What  I  here  wish  particularly 
to  remark,  with  reference  to  this  portrait,  is  its  exact  correspondence  with 
Richardson's  etching  of  1734.  The  former  continues  the  drapery  lower 
down  the  figure,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  constitute  a  half  length ;  but  with  this 
exception,  and  the  wholly  unimportant  one  of  the  portrait  being  reversed, 
every  word  of  the  description  I  have  given  of  Richardson's  etching  is 
precisely  applicable  to  Simon's  mezzotint.  The  laureate  wreath,  however, 
with  which,  in  both,  the  head  is  encircled,  and  which  at  first  seemed  one  of 
the  most  satisfactorj'  points  of  identity,  presents  a  difficulty  :  the  elucida- 
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tion  of  it  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  date  of  Simon's  print, 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  Bicbardson  expressly  says 
(p.  ii.) : — "  The  laurel  wreath  is  not  in  the  picture ;  the  two  lines  under  it 
"are  my  reason  for  putting  it  there — not  what  otherwise  would  be 
"  imagined :  all  the  world  has  given  it  him  long  since.**  The  presence  of 
the  laurel  wreath  in  both  prints  cannot  be  explained  away  as  a  coinci- 
dence :  for  leaf  by  leaf,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  leaf  inserted  in 
Simon's  (the  highest  of  the  further  branch),  but  omitted  in  Richardson's, 
the  one  wreath  is  a  servile  copy  of  the  other.  If,  then,  Simon's  mezzotint 
was  published  previous  to  1734,  how  comes  it  that  Richardson,  thus  proved 
to  have  been  familiar  with  it,  avoids  all  allusion  to  it,  asserts  the  wreath  to 
be  bis  own  idea,  and  does  not  attribute  the  '*  excellent  original,"  which  he 
says  he  "  has  reason  to  believe  Milton  sate  for  not  long  before  his  death," 
either  to  Robert  White  or  to  any  other  artist  by  name  ?  If  Simon's  print 
was  published  subsequent  to  1734,  the  identity  of  the  wreaths  proves  him 
to  have  been  the  copyist ;  and  if  so,  on  what  evidence  did  he  inscribe  his 
print  with  "R.  White  ad  vivum  delineavit?"  These  questions  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  unanswered.  Internal  evidence  would  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  Simon's  had  priority  in  date,  from  the  fiELCt  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  folds,  as  above  noticed,  accounts  for  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  drapery  in  Richardson's  etching,  which  are  otherwise  unmeaning. 
The  truth  is  worth  arriving  at,  if  possible.*  The  result  would  probably 
affect  the  question  whether  there  is  good  ground  for  retaining  the  name  of 
White  as  the  original  artist,  as  I  have  ventured  to  do  below  for  distinc- 
tion's sake :  but  it  would  leave  untouched  the  fact  that  the  two  prints  had 
a  common  origin  in  a  portrait,  the  veracity  of  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
best  authority — that  of  Milton's  daughter. 


*  The  only  clue  I  am  aware  of  is  the  names  of  the  two  firms  of  publishers — **  sold 
**  by  T.  Bowles  in  Paul's  Church-yard  and  J.  Bowles  in  GomhiU."  The  period  during 
which  these  two  firms  existed  contemporaneously  might  possibly  be  ascertained  ;  but  it 
would  only  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  minimum  antiquity  of  the  print ;  for  one  of  our 
most  eminent  printsellers  tells  me  he  has  an  impression  of  haying  seen  it  with  an  earlier 
imprint  than  that  of  the  firms  of  Bowles.  The  date  of  1738  is  assigned  by  Bromley  to 
.a  foUo  mezzotint  of  Pope  by  J.  Faber,  from  a  picture  painted  by  Kneller  in  1731,  which 
is  stated  to  be  "  printed  for  Thos.  Bowles  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  John  Bowles 
"  and  Son  at  the  Black  Horse  in  Comhill."  Simon's  folio  mezzotint  of  Shakespeare, 
from  a  picture  attributed  to  Zonst,  is  supposed  by  Boaden  and  WiveU  to  have  been  pub- 
lished  in  or  about  1735 ;  and  his  folio  mezzotint  of  Pope,  from  a  painting  by  Dahl,  is 
dated  by  Bromley  L728 ;  but  the  first  was  by  another  publisher,  and  the  second  has  no 
publisher's  name.  Bowles  of  the  Block  Horse  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  Hogarth;  see  the  papers  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  ConihiU  Magazine. 
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I  consider  the  same  original  to  have  been  the  sooroe  from  which,  with 
more  or  less  artistic  license,  were  derived  Vertue*8  celebrated  head  of 
1725  ;  I.  Yandergacht's  folio ;  another  engraving  by  Vertae,  greatly 
altered  in  expression  and  costume,  in  1760 ;  and  lastly,  an  engraving  by 
Miller,  inserted  in  an  edition  of  Newton*s  Milton,  published  by  the 
Tonsons  in  1759,  and  of  which  I  consider  the  original  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  the  drawing  which  passed  from  the  possession  of  the  Tonsons  to 
Mr.  Baker,  as  stated  by  Todd  and  Cunningham,  or  at  least  another 
drawing  from  the  same  original.  All  these  portraits  will  be  duly  described 
below,  and  treated  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  physical  science)  as  typical 
farms,  in  connection  with  which  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  arrange  the 
various  prints  to  which  they  have  respectively  given  rise.  That  all  th^» 
are  trustworthy  representations  of  our  great  poet  I  am  hr  from  asserting. 
On  the  contrary,  the  extent  to  which  various  engravers  have  departed  from 
the  originals  they  professed  to  copy  is  absurd  enough ;  but  I  have  treated 
them  as  autheutic  to  this  extent,  that  their  origin  can  be  traced  directly 
or  remotely  to  portraits  the  history  of  which  is  satisfactorily  shewn,  or 
which  have  been  vouched  by  the  family  of  the  poet. 

To  these  succeed  the  prints  which  have  been  derived  from  monuments, 
busts  and  seals.  There  remain  a  remarkable  variety  of  portraits,  which 
have  been  published  with  the  name  of  Milton,  some  of  which  may  be— 
othera  cannot  possibly  be — and  none,  in  my  opinion,  are  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  from  pictures  intended  to  represent  him.  The  history  of 
these  portraits,  or  pretended  portraits,  will  more  conveniently  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  describe  them ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  with  my  cata- 
logue in  the  order  I  have  indicated. 

Jans8Bn*s  Pobtrait. 

The  name  of  this  artist  has  been  given  by  common  consent — ^though  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  prior  to  that  of  Cipriani,  except  the  judgment 
of  connoisseurs — to  the  picture  referred  to  by  Aubrey,  in  his  notes  written 
shortly  after  Milton's  death  (p.  837  in  Godwin's  reprint):--'' M"  D»*  1619 
"  he  was  ten  yeares  old  as  by  his  picture  and  was  then  a  poet :  his  school 
'*  master  then  was  a  Puritan  in  Essex  who  cutt  his  haire  short,'*  that  is 
not  his  own  hair,  but  the  hair  of  his  pupil,  as  explained  by  Professor 
Masson  (p.  51,  n.).  It  was  one  of  the  pictures  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Milton*s  widow  until  her  death  in  1727,  and  were  enumerated 
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in  the  teatamentary  inventoiy  of  her  effects,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Historic  Society  in  1856.  On  the  8rd  of 
Jane,  1760,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hollis,  at  the  sale  by  auction  of  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  who  had  mentioned  to  him,  about  two 
months  before,  that  he  had  bought  it  of  the  executors  of  Milton*s  widow 
for  twenty  guineas.  {Memoirs  of  Thomas  HoUis^  p.  05.)  Warton  men- 
tions that  the  price  at  which  it  was  purchased  at  Stanhope's  sale  was 
thirfy-one  guineas,  and  that  Lord  Harrington  wishing  to  have  the  lot 
returned,  Mr.  Hollis  replied  that  his  lordship's  whole  estate  should  not 
repurchase  it.  (Warton^p.  530  n.,  ed.  1701.)  It  was  this  picture  which 
Mr.  Hollis  was  so  careful  to  preserve  on  the  occasion  of  his  lodgings  being 
on  fire  a  few  months  subsequent  to  his  purchase.  The  story  is  told  in  his 
memoirs,  p.  106.  The  picture  passed,  with  the  other  antiquities  and 
curiosities  collected  by  Mr.  Hollis,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  who  left 
ihem  by  will  to  his  friend  Dr.  Disney,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Edgar  Disney,  Esq.,  of  the  Hyde,  near  Ingatestone.  It  is 
described  by  Professor  Masson  as  about  twenty-seven  inches  by  twenty  in 
size,  with  the  frame,  the  portrait  set  in  a  dark  oval,  and  with  the  words 
"John  Milton,  SBtatis  susb  10,  Anno  1618"  inscribed  on  the  paint  in  con- 
temporary characters,  but  no  painter's  name.  This  minuteness  of  descrip- 
tion is  important  with  reference  to  another  portrait,  to  be  mentioned 
shortly,  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  present  one.  The  first 
engraving  from  Mr.  Disney's  picture  was  that  published  in  Hollis's 
memoirs :-« 

1.  John  Hilton.  Drawn  and  etched  MDCGLX  by  I.  B.  Cipriani,  a  Tascan, 
from  a  pictore  painted  by  ComeUus  Johnson  MDCXVin,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln's  Inne,  F.R.  and  A.SS.  Portrait  enclosed  in  an  oTal 
wreath  of  roses ;  and  below,  as  in  all  the  prints  engraved  under  the  direction  of  the 
HoUises,  their  favorite  device  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  (See  Dibdin*$  Lib.  Com,  555  n.) 
Subjoined  are  some  lines  from  "  Paradise  Regained,"  which  Professor  Masson  con- 
siders were  really  written  by  the  poet  with  some  reference  to  his  own  recollections 
of  himself  as  a  child : — 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing,"  &c. 

The  print  is  mentioned  in  Granger  and  Bromley. 

2.  lohn  Milton.  JEiaL  10.  From  an  original  picture  in  the  collection  of 
Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  Esq.,  near  the  Hyde,  Essex.    ComeUus  Jansen  pinzit. 

K 
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W.  N.  Gardiner  scalp.;  an  oval,  6.2x5.9  •  in  plate,  0.8x6.7;  published  Jane  A, 
1794,  by  John  and  Josiah  Boydell  and  George  Nicol,  in  the  samptaooa  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works,  in  3  toIs.  royal  folio,  known  as  Boydell*8  Milton. 

3.  Milton.  £tat  10.  After  a  photograph  firom  the  original  picture,  in  the 
possession  of  Edgar  Disney,  Esq.,  of  the  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  Essex ;  engxuTed  by 
Edward  Badclyffe ;  a  beautifal  line  engraving,  forming  one  of  the  illustrations  to 
the  first  Tolume  of  Masson's  life  of  Milton. 

4.  Anon.  An  engraving  almost  in  outline,  forming  an  illustration  to  the 
'*  Gentleman's  Magazine'*  (1787),  vol.  Ivii,  p.  759,  in  which  Ib  printed  a  letter  signed 
"  Z.  Z.,"  dated  from  Oxford,  and  sending  the  drawing  from  which  this  is  engraved, 
and  which  it  states  '*  a  friend,  who  lives  there,  has  obligingly  suffered  to  be  taken 
"from  a  picture  in  his  possession.  It  is  on  wood.  At  top  is  *  A?  1623.  JEu  8U» 
"'12.'  In  the  hands  of  the  figtire  is  a  book  with  *  Homer's  Iliads'  on  the  leaTes. 
'*  The  hair  is  red.  This  drawing  is  very  like,  only  perhaps  somewhat  older  than 
'*  the  picture."  A  correspondent,  at  p.  892  of  the  same  volume,  points  out  the 
identity  of  the  portrait  with  that  engraved  by  Cipriani  in  HoUis's  Memoiia — adds 
that  the  dates  correspond  (which,  however,  is  not  the  case) — and  signs  his  com- 
munication "  Q.  £.  D."  This  is  getting  on  rather  too  fkst,  for  it  is  evident  there 
were  two  portraits  in  existence;  but  though,  in  addition  to  the  discrepancies 
apparent  from  the  above  notice,  the  sketchy  outline  of  the  print  shews  a  maiked 
difference  in  costume  (the  square-fronted  erect  band  of  Mr.  Disney's  portrait  being 
replaced  by  a  fiJUng-band  of  similar  pattern  f ),  the  resemblance  in  feature  between 
the  two  portraits  is  too  close  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  That  a  copy  of 
the  original  picture  should  have  been  taken  while  it  was  in  the  possession  either 
of  ftrs.  Milton,  her  executor,  Mr.  Stanhope,  or  Mr.  Hollis,  is  improbable,  and  we 
are  driven  to  the  conjecture  either  that  the  painter  of  Mr.  Disney's  portrait  (whether 
Janssen  or  some  one  else)  was  tainted  with  a  mannerism  which  would  deprive  his 
pictures  of  all  claim  to  individuality,  or  that,  being  employed  to  paint  another 
portrait  of  the  young  scholar  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  made  fi^ee  use  of  his 
original  picture.  This  supposition  would  still  leave  an  error  of  at  least  two  years 
unaccounted  for,  if  the  date  1623  be  correctly  printed  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
"  zine,"  and  I  scarcely  daze  offer  it  even  as  a  conjecture :  but  if  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  there  may  yet  be  in  existence  an  almost  unknown 
portrait  of  Milton,  with  better  claims  to  authenticity  than  some  which  have  had 
their  pretensions  more  loudly  asserted. 

The  Onslow  Portrait. 

Bj  this  name  is  known  the  other  of  the  two  portraits  enumerated  in  the 
inTontory  of  Mrs.  Milton's  effects.    Warton  (p.  580,  ed.  1791)  says,  that 

*  The  measurements  are  throughout  in  inches  and  tenths, 
f  See  note  on  Rufib  and  Bands,  ante. 
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'*  by  some  it  is  suspected  not  to  be  a  portrait  of  Milton.**  Bj  whom  sus- 
pected, or  on  what  grounds,  I  know  not.  There  are  few  portraits  with  a 
better  authenticated  pedigree.  Its  existence,  in  the  custody  of  Mrs. 
Milton,  was  known  to  Aubrey,  who  wrote  in  1681  (p.  837  of  Chdwin^s 
reprint) : — **  His  wide  we  has  his  picture  drawne  (very  well  and  like)  when 
a  Cambridge  schollar :  she  has  his  picture  when  a  Cambridge  schollar, 
which  ought  to  be  engraven ;  for  the  pictures  before  his  Itookes'*  [alludmg 
to  Marshal's  in  1645  and  Faithome*s  in  1670]  '* are  not  at  all  like  him :" 
and  made  a  memorandum  (p.  345,)  to  "  write  his  name  in  red  lettera  on 
"his  picture  with  his  widowe  to  preserve.*'  In  1721  Deborah  Clarke 
informed  Yertue  (see  his  letter  above)  that  her  mother-in  law,  if  living, 
in  Cheshire,  had  two  pictures  of  him,  one  when  he  was  a  school-boy,  and 
the  other  when  he  was  about  twenty.  In  1731,  only  four  years  after  Mrs. 
Milton*s  death,  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  and 
engraved  by  Yertue ;  and  as  late  as  1794  it  was  stated  in  the  inscription 
to  the  engraving  in  BoydelFs  Milton  to  be  '*  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
**  Onslow,  at  Clandon,  in  Surrey,  purchased  from  the  executor  of  Milton  s 
"  widow  by  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
**  certified  in  his  own  handwriting  on  the  back  of  the  picture.*'  It  is 
mentioned  by  Professor  Masson  (vol.  I,  p.  278)  that  the  picture  is  not  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Onslow.  The  information  I  have 
obtained  as  to  its  history  since  it  left  his  lordship's  custody  and  present 
place  of  deposit  is  such  as  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  making  public.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  relic  should  find  a  permanent  resting 
place  beside  the  Chandos  Shakespeare  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Warton,  who  observes  that  '*  the  picture 
is  handsomer  than  the  engravings,  and  that  the  ruff  is  much  in  the  neat 
style  of  painting  rufis  about  and  before  1628."  The  engravings  from 
it  are  numerous : — 

5.  Joannes  Milton.  Mi,  21.  Vertae,  se.  Ex  pictan  arohetypA  que  penes 
est pnehonorabilem  Arthurum  Onslow,  Aim:  Vertne  so.  1781.  4to.  I  eztz«ct 
this  description  from  Granger,  haying  been  nnlucky  in  not  meeting  with  a  copy. 
He  mentions  that  it  differs  from  the  next  described  only  in  the  inscription. 
Bromley  also  mentions  it. 

6.  Joannes  Milton.  JEtads  XXI.  G.  Vertae  sculp.  1781 ;  in  a  square  panel, 
with  ornamented  top,  surmounting  and  partly  concealing  the  top  and  sides  of  an 
oraL  The  name  and  age  are  on  two  ribands  below,  between  which  is  a  circular 
escutcheon  charged  with  a  single-headed  eagle  (in  which  Vertne's  heraldic  know- 
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ledge  was  at  iknlt,  ibr  the  eagle  borne  by  Milton  was  double-headed,  as  proyed  by 
his  two  seals  *),  and  beneath  is  a  pedestal,  on  the  two  ends  of  which  stand  busts  of 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  on  the  front  is  inscribed  "  Nascnntur  Poets,  non  fimLU** 
Pnblished  in  Bentley's  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  4to,  London,  1782.  Mentioned 
in  Granger  and  Bromley. 

7.  The  same  plate,  with  Dryden's  lines  snbstitated  for  the  **  Nascontar  Poete, 
^  non  fiunt,"  and  the  date  badly  altered  from  1731  to  1747,  is  prefixed  to  Newton's 
edition  of  *' Paradise  Lost,"  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1749,  which  HoUis's  biographer 
(see  p.  117)  supposed  to  be  the  original  condition  of  the  plate. 

8.  loannes  Milton.  iStatis  sos  31.  G.  Yertae  sculp.  An  otsI,  with  slight 
scroll  ornament  at  top,  and  below  a  riband,  with  name  and  age,  above  a  plinth ;  size 
of  plate  6  X  8.8 ;  published  in  Newton's  edition  of  '*  Paradise  Regained,"  Sto. 
London,  1773 ;  mentioned  by  Granger  and  Bromley. 

9.  John  Milton.  In  the  coUeodon  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Common.  I.  Houbraken  sculps.  Amst.  1741.  Impensis 
I.  &  P.  Knapton,  London,  1741.  An  oval,  representing  masonry,  inscribed  with 
name ;  at  foot  a  pedestal ;  and  in  front  of  it  ornaments  consisting  of  a  lyre  sur- 
mounted by  cherub  head,  a  book,  serpent  with  apple,  <fec. ;  size  of  plate  14i2  x  B.9. 
One  of  the  series  of  folio  plates  known  as  Houbraken's  heads;  mentioned  by 
Granger  and  Bromley. 

10.  Joannes  Milton,  iStatis  XXI.  Andrew  Miller  fedt,  Dublin,  1744 ;  a  copy 
of  the  last  in  mezzotint,  including  the  ornaments,  but  reyersed ;  and  on  the  pedestal 
the  motto  *'  Nascuntur  Poetas,  non  fiunt ; "  size  of  plate  13.6  X  10.1. 

H.  lohn  Milton.  Drawn  and  etched  MDCGLX  by  I.  B.  Cipriani,  a  Tuscan,  at 
the  desire  of  Thomas  HoUis,  F.R.  and  A.SS.,  from  a  picture  in  the  collection  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
Portrait  enclosed  in  an  otsI,  formed  by  intertwining  boughs  of  laurel,  and  below 
Milton's  sonnet — "  How  soon  hath  time,"  &c.  The  print  is  mentioned  by  Granger 
and  Bromley,  and  forms  one  of  the  series  in  Hollis's  Memoirs. 

Id.  John  Milton.  In  the  collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq., 
Goldar  sculpt.  Some  frirther  lettering  has  been  badly  erased.  An  oral,  in  a 
rectangular  frame  of  tooth  and  egg  pattern ;  size  of  ±nane  7.5  X  6.4. 

18.  John  Milton.  Published  by  R.  Baldwin,  at  the  Rose,  in  Pater  Noster  Bow, 
1753,  for  the  London  Magazine.  An  oval,  representing  masonry  of  four  Toussoirs, 
with  name  inscribed,  and  resting  on  a  plinth ;  size  of  plate  5.7  X  4.1. 

14.  John  Milton.  An  oyal,  representing  masonry  of  six  Toussoirs,  with  seg- 
ments cut  off  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides ;  no  plinth ;  name  at  foot ;  size  of  plate 
4.7  X  8.7  ;  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  British  Biography,  published  by  Baldwin, 
7  Tols.,  8vo,  London,  1766-73. 

•  See  Masson's  Life,  toI.  i.,  p.  4. 
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15.  John  Milton.  In  same  plate  with  Algernon  Sydney,  John  Hamden,  and 
Andrew  Marvel ;  four  OTals,  in  slightly  ornamented  framesi  connected  hy  inter- 
lacing ornament ;  size  of  each  firame  2.5  x  1.6. 

16.  John  Milton.  In  same  plate  with  Ben  Johnson,  Bobert  Boyle,  Esq.,  and 
John  Locke,  Esq. ;  four  plain  oyals,  2  x  1*8;  I.  June  sc. 

17.  lohn  Milton.  MtaX,  21.  From  an  original  picture  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Onslow,  at  Clandon,  in  Surrey,  purchased  from  the  executors  of  Milton's 
widow  by  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  certified  in 
his  own  handwriting  on  the  back  of  the  picture ;  an  oval,  6.2  x  5.0,  in  plate, 
9.8  X  6.7 ;  W.  N.  Gardiner  sculpt ;  published  June  4,  1704,  by  John  and  Josiah 
Boydell  and  George  Nicol ;  in  Boydell's  Milton. 

18.  John  Milton.    JEt&L  XXI.    Woolnoth  sc. 

19.  Anon.  Oomelius  Jansen  I  W.  G.  Edwards.  J.  Yates,  Printer.  London, 
John  Macrone,  St  James's  Square,  and  E.  Graves,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  In 
Macrone's  edition,  edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  The  assigning  of  the  picture  to 
Cornelius  Janssen  has  arisen  from  confounding  its  history  with  that  of  the  portrait 
first  described :  the  artist  is  whoUy  unknown. 

20.  Biilton,  sBtat.  21.  Engraved  by  Edward  Badclyffe,  alter  Vertae's  engraving 
in  1781,  from  the  original  picture,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Speaker  Onslow ;  in  Masson's  Life  of  Milton. 

Marshal's  ENORAviNa. 

This  portrait,  which  appeared  in  Humphrey  Moseley^s  original  edition 
of  Milton's  poems,  in  1645,  is  one  of  considerable  rarity  and  importance. 
It  was  the  subject  of  the  Greek  epigram  "  In  effigiei  ejus  sculptorem,"  in 
which  the  poet  gave  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
Marshal  had  executed  his  task.  Whether  the  complaint  was  directed 
against  the  coarseness  of  the  engraying,  or  the  unfavorable  representation 
of  Milton's  personal  appearance,  is  a  point  which,  though  it  has  given  rise 
to  some  discussion,  is  not  of  much  importance ;  for  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Marshal  was  the  designer  as  well  as  engraver  of  the  head ;  and  the 
term  *'  ^iiiypa^oc "  in  the  epigram  is  applicable  to  him  in  either  capacity. 
Horace  Walpole  says  that  Marshal  was  '*  employed  by  Moseley,  the  book- 
"  seUer,  to  grave  heads  for  books  of  poetiy ;  and  from  their  great  similarity 
'*  in  drawing  and  ornaments  Vertue  supposed  that  he  drew  from  the  life, 
"  though  he  has  not  expressed  ad  vivutn  as  was  the  custom  afterwards ;  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  by  a  print  of  Milton,  at  the  age  of 
21,  with  which  Milton,  who  was  handsome,  and  Marshal  but  a  coarse 
*'  engraver,  seems  to  have  been  discontented,  by  some  Greek  lines  that  are 
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"  added  to  Uie  bottom  of  the  plate.  Yertue  adds  that  from  this  to  1070 
*'  he  knows  no  engraving  of  Milton,  when  Faithorne  executed  one  with 
**  ad  vivum  deUneavit  et  iculpsU;  and  this  Yertue  held  for  the  most 
"  authentic  likeness  of  that  great  poet,  and  thought  Marshal's  and  Faith- 
"  ome's  bore  as  much  resemblance  as  could  be  expected  between  features 
*'  of  21  and  69.**  {Walpols*$  Catalogue  of  Engraven,  iH  sd.,  p,  38.)  The 
fact  just  noticed,  namely,  that  this  print  was  the  only  engrayed  portrait  bj 
which  Milton's  supposed  features  were  known  to  the  public  between  1645 
and  1670 — ^a  period  which  embraced  nearly  the  whole  range  of  his  con- 
troYersial  writings — ^invests  it  with  an  importance  far  beyond  its  merits. 
Salmasius,  in  a  passage  in  his  '*  Defensio  Begia,**  quoted  by  Walpole  and 
Warton,  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  '*comptulam";  but  this  could  only 
have  been  meant  to  apply  to  the  dress.  The  features  would  rather  seem 
to  have  justified  some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  same  author,  in  his 
posthumous  work  "  Ad  Joannem  MUtonum  Responsio"  attributes  to  Milton 
"froDtem  ferream,  cor  plumbeum,  animum  improbam,  malam  linguam, 
"  stylum  atrocem."  {Besporuio,  p.  2).  The  same  impression  as  is  indicated 
by  the  epithet  **comptulam"  led  the  author  of  "  Begii  sanguinis  clamor" 
to  taunt  him  with  being  a  Narcissus ;  to  which  Milton,  in  a  passage  in  his 
**  Defensio  pro  se,'*  also  partly  quoted  by  Warton,  replies : — "  Narcissus 
"  nunc  sura,  quia  te  depiugente  nolui  Cyclops  esse ;  quia  tu  effigiem  mei 
"  dissimillimam,  prefixam  poematis,  vidisti.  Ego  vero  si  impulsu  et  ambi- 
**  tione  hbrarii  me  imperito  scalptori,  propterea  quod  in  urbe  alius  eo  beDi 
"  tempore  non  erat,  infabre  scalpendum  permisi,  id  me  neglexisse  potiua 
**  eam  rem  arguebat,  cujus  tu  mihi  nimium  cultum  objicis."  (Prose  Works^ 
ed.  1698,  vol.  3,  p,  123.)  This  passage  goes  far  towards  settling  the 
question  as  to  the  date  of  the  portrait.  The  engraving  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  executed  **  eo  belli  tempore"  applicable  to  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication; and  no  hint  is  given  of  its  having  been  engraved,  as  Warton 
assumes,  from  some  earlier  drawing  or  painting  in  1029,  so  as  to  justify 
the  inscription  of  "Anno  -^tatis  Vigess:  Pri:".  The  apparent  age.  which 
in  1646  would  be  thirty-seven — the  generally  received  opinion  that  Mar- 
shal's prints  were  usually  from  the  life — and  the  passage  from  Milton's 
**  Defensio  pro  se,"  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  badness  of  the  likeness  by 
a  reason  which,  though  valid  in  relation  to  an  original  portrait  in  1645, 
could  have  no  reference  to  an  earlier  one  then  copied,  combine  to  shew 
that  in  assigning  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  his  print  Marshal  was  as  reck- 
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less  of  dates  as  of  resemblance  to  his  original.  I  have  only  one  oonjecture 
to  offer  towards  explaining  away  the  difficulty.  Though  it  is  impossible, 
comparing  the  Marshal  with  the  Onslow  portrait,  to  treat  the  one  as  a  copy 
of  the  other,  it  is  possible  that  Marshal  may  have  been  allowed  access  to 
the  Onslow  portrait  to  aid  him  in  the  absence  of  the  sitter ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  date  which  actually  belonged  to  the  Onslow  portrait  may  thus 
in  some  way  have  originated.  The  engravings  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

21.  loaimis  Miltoni  Angli  Effigies  Anno  JBtads  Vigess:  Pri:  (inaoribed  round 
•n  end)  W.  M«  Scalp.  In  the  background  an  Arcadian  scene ;  and  in  the  four 
eomers,  oatside  the  oval,  the  Muses  Melpomene,  Erato,  Urania,  and  Clio,  mih 
their  names ;  beneath,  the  Greek  epigram :  • — 

'A/ta9tX  ytypd^Bai  x^H^^  rrfvit  fikv  iuedva 

<&a/yc  Tax  ^^>  vp^C  ^og  aOro^vks  /SXlirwy. 

Toy  ^  iiervirun'hv  ohm  lfriyv6vTiQ^  0(Xoa 

TtKart  ^aiikov  ivfffiifitifjui  Z*^ypd^ov. 
The  size  of  the  plate  is  9.7  x  8.6.  Its  market  value  is  more  proportioned  to  its 
rarity  than  its  beauty.  An  impression  at  the  sale  of  Sir  \^lliam  Mnsgrave's  dupli- 
cates sold  for  £^  18s.,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Angto-PoeUca  quotes  the  price  of  a  copy 
of  the  minor  poems,  1645,  with  the  plate,  at  dS5,  and  another  mih  Vanderguchf  s 
copy  of  it  at  XI  lis.  6d.  It  is  of  course  mentioned  in  all  the  works  on  English 
engraved  heads,  and  is  much  coveted  by  collectors. 

22.  Id.    A  good  modem  copy  of  the  same  print  is  of  frequent  occnirenoe. 

23.  loannis  Miltoni  Angli  Effigies  Anno  jfitatis  21.  M.  V.  dr.  Gucht  so.  A 
reduced  copy  of  the  above ;  the  sides  and  top  of  the  oval  partly  cut  away;  and  the 
four  Muses  in  the  comer  omitted.  This  print  is  mentioned  by  Granger  and 
Bromley,  and  was  prefixed  to  Tonson's  edition  of  "Paradise  Begained,"  12mo, 
London,  1718,  the  engraver  innocently  copying  the  Greek  inscription  and  append- 
ing his  own  name,  without  being  aware  that  he  was  applying  the  censure  to  himsell 

*  This  epigram  and  other  Greek  verses  of  Milton  are  the  subject  of  a  severe  critique 
by  Dr.  Bumey,  which  formed  an  appendix  to  Warton's  second  edition  of  the  Minor 
Poems.  Whatever  may  be  their  faults  of  syntax  and  prosody,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  linits  are  destitute  of  epigrammatio  point,  to  an  extent  which  enables  them  slmost  to 
defy  translation ;  but  the  following  will  convey  something  like  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  original  :— 

Who,  that  my  real  lineaments  has  scanned. 

Will  not  in  diis  detect  a  buogler's  hand  ? 

My  friends,  in  doubt  on  whom  his  art  was  tried, 

The  idiot  limner's  vain  attempt  deride. 
Milton's  strictures  on  the  engraver  were  made  the  subject  of  attack  by  Salmasius,  who, 
in  answer  to  a  grossly  offensive  play  upon  the  Latin  form  of  his  name  (for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  allusion  see  Ov.  Met  iv.  285)  writes : — "  Quis  nomen  Salmacidis  magis 
"  meretur,  quam  ille,  qui  quod  est  ffeminaram  sibi  arrogat,  et  de  solo  formiB  bono 
*^  gloriatur,  qui  etiam  sculptori  suo  versibus  edilis  in  vul^s  maledixit,  quod  se  minus 
"  formosnm  quam  revera  se  esse  pntaiet,  pinxerit  V    (Se$pon$io,  p,  80.) 
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Warton,  in  noticiiig  this  in  a  note  to  his  Ent  edition  (p.  540),  adds  that  he  is  "  not 
"  sore  if  Vertue  has  not  &llen  into  the  same  unlucky  mistake."  If  so,  I  have  not 
met  with  the  print  by  Vertae  to  which  he  alludes ;  and  from  the  passage  being 
omitted  in  Warton's  secoDd  edition,  and  an  allusion  substitnted  to  Vertue'a  qnota- 
tion  from  the  Odyssey,  I  presume  the  original  observation  was  found  to  have  been 
written  in  error. 

Faithorne's  Engraving. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  portrait  of  Milton  have  been  already  sufficiently 
noticed.  It  is  one  of  the  "pictures  before  his  books"  condemned  as  not 
at  all  like  him  in  Aubrey *s  note ;  but  being  the  only  likeness  of  the  poet 
taken  at  mature  age,  and  published  in  his  lifetime,  it  has  been  more  fre- 
quently copied  than  any  of  the  others. 

24.  loannis  Miltoni  Effigies  £tat.  62,  1670,  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  low 
pedestal,  on  the  top  of  which  is  **  Gul.  Faithome  ad  Tivum  Delin.  et  aculpsit.*'  The 
portrait  is  an  oval,  of  4.9  x  4.2  inside  measure ;  and  the  entire  plate  forms  a  4to, 
measuring  7  x  5.2 ;  published,  as  before  mentioned,  in  Milton's  History  of  Britain, 
in  the  year  it  bears  date.  It  is  mentioned  in  Granger  and  Bromley ;  and  a  good 
impression  of  the  plate  in  its  original  state  is  worth  a  couple  of  guineas. 

25.  Id.  A  modem  copy  of  the  preceding.  The  impressions  are  common  ;  bat 
they  are  extremely  coarse,  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  features  very  different  from  the 
original  engraving,  wliich,  however,  is  not  in  Faithome's  best  manner,  and  would 
not  justify  the  compliment  paid  him  by  his  friend  Flatman,  who  says : — 

**  A  *  Faithome  sculpsit'  is  a  charm  can  save 
From  dull  oblivion  and  a  gaping  grave." 

26.  Joannis  Miltoni  £fflgies  Natus  Anno  1608,  Obiit  Anno  1674.  Gul.  Faithorne 
ad  vivum  Delin.  et  eculpsit.  The  oval  as  in  the  former,  but  standing  on  a  de4*p 
panelled  surface,  having  in  fr%>nt  Milton's  arms  and  crest,  bo  as  to  form  a  folio  plate 
8.0  X  5>2 ;  in  Toland's  edition  of  the  prose  works,  1698.  Each  impression  is,  how- 
ever, struck  off  from  two  plates;  for  which  purpose  the  original,  published  in 
1670,  has  been  cut  away  immediately  below  the  name  of  the  engraver,  and  the 
oblique  lines  forming  the  ends  of  Uie  upper  surface  of  the  pedestal  erased,  and  the 
horizontal  lines  of  shading  continued  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  The  fact  of  this 
alteration  having  been  made  shews  that  the  modem  impressions  of  the  4to  plate  are 
copies,  and  are  not  strack  from  the  original  plate  worn  and  retouched. 

87.  loannis  Miltoni  Effigies  iStat.  62.  1670.  A  plate  so  much  in  Faidiome's 
manner  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  his  plate  cut  down  at  the  sides,  and  without 
the  "  Gul.  Faithome  ad  vivum  delin.  et  sculpsit"  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal;  but  a 
closer  inspection  shews  in  every  part,  and  especially  by  a  reduction  in  the  scale, 
that  this  is  a  copy.  The  entire  plate  measures  6.6  x  4.2,  and  the  interior  of  the 
oval  4.4x3.9.     la  the  sale  catalogue  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes's  collection  (1824)  is 
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described  a  copy  of  the  Faithome  print  "  before  the  plate  was  reduced."  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  plate  erer  was  reduced,  unless  the  remoyal  of  the  lower  portion  for 
the  purpose  of  the  folio  impressions  can  be  so  described ;  and  believe  the  compiler 
of  the  catalogue  had  derived  his  impression  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  print 
now  under  description. 

28.  loannis  Miltoni  Effigies  £tat.  63.  1671.  W.  DoUe  sculpsit  A  copy,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  from  Faithome's  4to,  and  similar  in  all  the  arrangements ;  size  of 
plate  5.1  X  3.1 ;  published  in  the  "  Artb  Logics  plenior  Institutio,'*  l2mo,  London, 
167d,  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  in  1674,  and  the  third  in 
1678 ;  mentioned  by  Granger. 

20.  loannis  Miltoni  Effigies  JEtat.  63.  1671.  No  name  of  engraver;  a  close 
copy  of  the  last  except  in  the  features,  the  expression  of  which  is  considerably 
varied,  and  the  plate  is  a  trifle  smaller  each  way. 

80.  Mr.  John  Milton  obt  anno  1674,  fetaL  66.  I.  Simon  fecit  Mezzotint; 
oval,  with  a  wavy  fiUet  in  the  two  upper  comers ;  size  of  plate  6.8  x  5.  The  only 
copy  I  have  seen  is  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  plate  described  in  Bromley's  catalogue  as  a  mezzotint,  one  of 
four  portraits,  the  others  being  Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Cowley:  but  the  orna- 
mentation is  certainly  different  from  those  and  other  uniform  portraits  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  published  by  Bowles  in  sets  of  four,  by  Simon  and  Faber,  all  of 
which  are  in  ovals  formed  of  palm  branches.  The  folio  mezzotint  by  Simon, 
already  alluded  to  and  hereafter  to  be  described,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
present  print,  which  is  copied  firom  the  Faithome  portrait 

31.  Anon.  B.  White  sculp.  Portrait  in  an  oval  formed  of  leaves  and  bold  and 
peculiar  scroll  work ;  and  at  foot,  in  an  ornamented  panel,  Dryden's  hacknied  lines, 
here  published  for  the  first  time  :— 

"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom,'*  (fee. 

Size  of  plate  10.5x7;  published  in  the  fourth  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  folio, 
London,  1688,  and  various  subsequent  editions;  mentioned  by  Granger  and 
Bromley.  The  costume  and  attitude  proclaim  this  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Faithome 
portrait ;  and  the  features  do  not  vary  from  it  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  on  Uie 
subject ;  but  yet  there  is  a  marked  change  in  them,  consisting  principally  in  an 
increased  roundness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  £eu$e,  and  less  severity  in  the  expres- 
sion. Both  these  distinguishing  features  are  also  to  some  extent  obsertable  in  the 
folio  mezzotint  by  Simon ;  and  if  the  original  of  the  latter  was,  as  it  purports  to 
have  been,  a  drawing  from  the  life  by  Robert  White,  we  may  trace  to  the  influence 
of  his  actual  knowledge  of  Milton's  features  the  alight  deviation  from  the  Faithome 
engraving,  of  which  that  now  under  discussion  is  evidently  a  copy. 

82.  loannis  Miltoni  Effigies,  ob.  1674,  JEt  66.  G.  Vertue  sculp.  Portrait  in 
an  oval,  of  which  the  sides  are  partly  concealed  by  a  kind  of  architrave,  and  the  top 
by  a  curtain,  looped  up  at  the  left  comer  by  a  loosely  flowing  fillet,  and  terminating 
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as  above,  and  in  a  framed  panel  at  foot,  within  a  peeoliar  scroll,  Dryden's  lines. 
The  plate  appeared  in  Tonson's  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works,  in  2  toU  ,  4tOy 
London,  1720 ;  mentioned  by  Granger  and  Bromley;  size  8.8  x  6.1.  In  this,  as  in 
the  last  described  print,  there  is  a  softened  expression,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
Vertue's  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  representations  of  the  features  of 
Milton,  and  among  others  the  drawing  attributed  to  White,  of  which,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  Vertue  made  a  more  direct  use  in  his  portrait  of  1725. 

83.  Joannes  Bfilton.  ^tetls  LXn.  1670.  G.  Yertne  sculp.  Closely  resem- 
bling the  preceding,  and  probably  an  alteration  of  the  same  plate;  the  difference 
being  that  in  the  print  now  under  description  the  lettering  on  the  curtain  is  the 
name  and  age  as  aboye,  and  in  the  panel  at  foot  Dryden's  lines  are  replaced  by  a 
quotetion  from  Homer's  Odyssey,  B.  yiii,  1.  63.  printed  in  four  lines : — 

Published  in  Bentley's  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  4to,  London,  1782 ;  mentioned 
by  Granger  and  Bromley. 

84.  The  same  plate,  with  the  date  altered  to  1747,  was  prefixed  to  the  second 
Tolume  of  Newton's  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  2  yols.,  4to,  London,  1749,  which 
Hollis's  Biographer  (see  p.  117)  treats  as  the  original  condition  of  the  plale. 

85.  Anon.  J.  Gwim  sculp.  Size  5.6  x  8.7.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  portrait, 
curtain,  and  scroll -headed  panel  containing  Dryden's  lines,  there  is  eyidenoe  of  this 
plate  haying  been  copied  from  Vertue's  first  4to  print  after  Faithorne.  It  is  a 
coarse  but  scarce  print,  and  is  found  in  Grierson's  edition  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
and  "Paradise  Begained,"  published  in  Dublin  in  1724;  but  it  has  scarcely  the 
appearance  of  haying  been  engrayed  for  the  book,  which  is  a  12mo,  and  the  print 
has  to  be  folded  both  ways  to  admit  of  its  insertion* 

86.  Anon.  G.  Vertue  sculp,  (the  G.  and  V.  combined  in  one  letter.)  Rectangle; 
with  Dryden's  lines  and  the  name  "  Dryden"  at  foot.  Granger  describes  a  portrait 
thus : — "  Milton ;  Vertue  sc,  sm.  12mo.''  There  are  seyeral  portraits  prefixed  to 
Tonson's  12mo  editions  and  elsewhere,  so  similar  to  each  other,  and  to  which 
Granger's  description  may  be  intended  to  refer,  that  a  minute  account  of  this  and 
the  two  followiog  prints  may  be  desirable.  The  size  of  the  engraying  in  the  pre- 
sent, exclusiye  of  the  lines,  is  8.7  x  2.8 ;  portrait  &cing  towards  its  proper  left ; 
in  third  line  "  thought"  printed  without  a  capital,  and  "  Surpas'd"  with  capital  and 
one  s  in  last  syllable ;  in  fourth  line  no  comma  after  *'  majesty";  in  fifth  "frcrther 
'^gotf";  and  in  sixth  "former  two"  in  italics  without  capitals. 

87.  Same  description  except  as  follows : — size  8.8x2.6;  "Thought**  with  ca- 
pital ;  "  surpass'd"  without  capital ;  comma  sfter  "  majesty";  "farther  go";  •*  Two* 
in  Roman  letters  and  a  capital  T ;  no  name  of  engrayer. 

88.  Same  description  except  as  follows  i—size  8.7  x  2.8  ;  face  towsrds  proper 
right ;  "  thought "  without  capital,  and  **  Surpass'd  "  with ;  comma  after  "  miyesty  "; 
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^'fiirUier  goe";  "Fonner'*  with  capital  and  "ttpo**  in  italics  without;  no  name  of 
engrayer. 

89.  Milton.  G.  Vertne  sculp.  One  of  five  orals  forming  an  8to  page,  the 
centre  portrait  being  Chancer,  and  the  others  Milton,  Bntler,  Cowley  and  Waller ; 
mentioned  by  Qranger  and  Walpole.  It  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Jacob's 
Poetical  Begister,  2  vols.,  8to,  London,  1723,  bat  the  plates  haye  the  appearance  of 
having  been  collected  from  yarions  sources,  and  this  may  preyiously  haye  appeared 
elsewhere. 

40.  Anon.    Portrait  in  Faithome  costume  &c.,  but  with  still  further  diyergence 

in  feature ;  in  a  circle  formed  by  a  serpent,  bordered,  at  a  distance  of  -jV  of  an  inch, 

by  a  circular  border,  extended  at  the  sides  by  two  shells,  and  contracted  at  the  top 

by  the  boundary  of  the  plate,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  pedestal  with  the  inscription — 

•      9      •       •      Cui  mens  diyinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonatumm      «      •      *      • 

rize  of  entire  engraying,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  yignette,  8.8  x  2.6 ;  men- 
tioned by  Granger,  who  ascribes  it  to  Vertue. 

Granger  describes  another  plate : — "  Milton;  in  a  small  round  encompassed  with 
"  a  serpent ;  Vertue  sc."  If  this  be  a  separate  print  I  haye  not  seen  it,  and  know 
not  whether  it  would  be  correctiy  inserted  in  this  place. 

41.  AnoiL  Portrait  in  a  circle  1.2  in  diameter,  on  a  wreathed  pedestal,  between 
two  sphynxes,  in  the  attitude  of  heraldic  supporters ;  appears  to  be  a  yignette,  or 
cut  from  a  larger  plate. 

MJ2.  The  EfHgie  of  John  Milton  :  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  In  an  oyal,  on  a 
diapered  ground,  and  partiy  coyered  at  foot  by  a  border  of  acanthus  leayes,  sur- 
rounding a  yignette  of  the  Temptation ;  at  the  comers  formed  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  oyal,  are  seyeral  yolumes,  of  which  two  are  open,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
tities  of  **  Oomus"  and  "Lycidas."  This  is  a  careMly  engrayed  plate,  measuring 
probably  about  4.7  x  2.7 ;  but  my  copy,  which  is  the  only  one  I  haye  eyer  seen,  has 
been  somewhat  cut  down.  The  features  haye  an  expression  differing  considerably 
from  any  of  the  Faithome  portraits  before  noticed. 

48.  Milton.  G.  Faithome  delt,  Landon  direst.  A  copy  of  the  Faithome  print 
in  outline,  for  the  Hist,  d'  Angleterre. 

44.  Joannis  Miltoni.  JEu  LXII.  MDCLXX.  Gul.  FaiUiome  ad  yiy.  del. 
Car.  Knight  sculp.  A  handsome  engraying,  in  an  oyal,  standing  on  a  pedestal,  with 
name  and  age  as  aboye  on  the  front,  and  on  the  base  "Sana  posteritas  sciet";  size 
of  plate  6.5x4.4;  prefixed  to  Capel  LoflFt's  second  edition  of  the  first  and  second 
books  of  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  published  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1793.  In  the  preface 
to  his  first  edition,  published  in  1792  (p.  xxy),  he  says—"  If  any  engraying  accom- 
"panics  this  edition,  it  will  be  only  the  portrait  of  Milton,  in  the  most  unembel- 
'*  lished  style,  from  the  engraying  which  was  prefixed  to  the  second  edition."  It  is 
curious  that  Lofft  was  at  this  time,  as  he  admitted  in  his  subsequent  edition,  unao- 
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qntinted  with  tke  existence  of  the  Faithome  portniti  and  knew  it  onlj  from 
Bolle's  copy. 

45.  lohn  Milton,  aged  62.  Engraved  from  an  original  by  William  Faithome^ 
pablished  1670.  Published  13  June,  1706,  by  I.  &  H.  Bichter.  An  oval,  measu- 
ring 5x4.4;  prefixed  to  Richter's  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  4to,  London,  1794; 
eo  that  the  aboye  date  or  that  of  the  imprint  of  die  volume  is  an  error. 

40.  Milton.  Faithome  pinxt.  1670.  Woodman,  Jun.,  set  Rectangular;  in 
frame  surmounted  with  a  panel  containing  a  trumpet  and  laurel  wreath,  and  at  foot 
a  wreathed  sarcophagus,  inscribed  with  name  as  above ;  size  of  engraving  5.6  x  8.6; 
published  Kov.  1st,  1807,  by  Mathews  and  Leigh.  It  appears  to  be  uniform  with 
the  series  of  portraits  issued  by  the  same  publishers  in  the  **  Cabinet;  or  Monthly 
**  Report  of  Polite  Literature,"  but  I  do  not  find  it  inserted  ia  the  volume  of  the  date 
it  bears. 

47.  John  Milton.  P.  Roberts  sculp.  No  background;  published  by  T.  Dolby, 
Oct  1, 1831. 

48.  John  Milton  (fi&csimile  of  autograph).  JEL  Robinson  sc.  London,  William 
Pickering,  1831.  A  beautifully  engraved  oval,  2.6  x  2.2 ;  published  in  his  Aldine 
edition  of  Milton. 

49.  John  Milton  (facsimile  of  autograph).  Gul.  Faithome  ad  vivum  del. 
Cochran  sculp.  Engraved  for  Ivimey'e  life  of  Milton ;  published  by  Ei&ngham 
Wilson,  6  Jan.,  1833. 

50.  John  Milton.  Engraved  by  W.  C.  Edwards ;  published  by  Westley  and 
Davis,  London;  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  edition  of  the  prose  works,  royal  8vo, 
London,  1883;  rectangle,  4.9x4  exclusive  of  lettering.  The  soitened  expression 
already  noticed  indicates  that  this  has  been  engraved  from  Vertne's  copy  of  the 
Faithome  portrait 

51.  Milton.  London,  L.  Tallis,  8vo ;  published  in  Leonard  Townsend's 
"  Alphabetical  Chronology  of  Remarkable  Events." 

52.  An  octagon,  3.7  x  8.1 ;  a  neatly  finished  modem  engraving,  which,  being 
only  known  to  me  by  a  proof  before  letters,  I  am  unable  to  describe  further. 

58.  Jo.  Milton,  1631  (facsimile  of  autograph).  Engraved  by  W.  Humphreys, 
from  a  print  by  Faithome,  London,  William  Pickering,  Ap.  23, 1851.  Rectangular, 
4.9  X  3.9 ;  and  at  foot,  above  the  signature,  a  facsimile  of  Milton's  inscription  in  his 
copy  of  Aratus,  now  in  the  British  Museum : — 

"  Cum  sole,  et  Lun&  semper  Aratus  erit" 

Others  derived  froh  the  Faithobne  Portrait. 

We  come  now  to  a  class  of  prints,  in  which  the  likeness  presents  so 
great  a  divergence  from  the  features  we  have  heen  contemplating,  that  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  class  them  under  a  separate  heading.    The  costume 
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and  attitude  evidence  their  origin,  remotely  at  least,  from  Faithome*s 
portrait :  and  I  think  it  probable  that  another  drawing  from  it  by  Cipriani, 
whOe  in  the  possession  of  the  Tonsons,  may  have  led  the  way  to  the  great 
variety  of  feature  we  shall  shortly  have  to  notice.  The  identity  of  Messrs. 
Tonson's  drawing  with  Faithome*s  original  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  ; 
but  the  story  related  in  Hollis's  memoirs  (p,  Q\9J  of  Yertue's  going  on 
purpose  to  see  Mrs.  Clarke  at  her  lodgings  near  Moorfields,  and  causing 
divers  paintings,  and  this  drawing  which  he  took  with  him,  to  be  brought 
into  the  room  as  if  by  accident,  is  inconsistent  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  suggests  the  idea  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  confused  recollection  of 
Yertue  8  and  Richardson  s  accounts  of  two  other  interviews  with  Deborah 
Clarke.  That  the  scene  described  might  have  taken  place  in  his  own 
studio  would  seem  more  possible :  but  that  while  calling  on  her  at  her 
lodgings,  painting  after  painting  could  have  been  brought  into  her  own 
room  '*  as  if  by  accident "  without  attracting  her  attention  is  inconceivable. 
Her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  drawing  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  :  for 
if  it  was  Faithome's  original,  she  must  have  known  of  its  existence,  and 
been  as  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  engravings  from  it,  even  if  she  had 
left  her  father's  house  before  the  original  was  taken,  and  had  never  seen  it, 
and  I  think  the  probability  is  it  was  taken  before  she  went  to  Ireland. 
The  drawing  however  needed  no  such  anecdote  to  authenticate  it.  If 
it  agreed  with  the  Faithome  engraving,  Yertue  s  own  opinion  to  that 
effect,  formed  on  internal  evidence,  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  Mrs.  Clarke's  ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  improbability  of  its 
having  been — what  Hollis  supposed  it  to  be — the  original  of  that  engraving. 
In  the  faithfulness  of  Cipriani's  representation  of  the  features  I  confess  I 
have  less  confidence,  and  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence 
of  his  engraving  the  great  variety  of  features  found  among  subsequent 
prints,  the  costume  and  attitude  of  which  attest  their  origin  in  the 
Faithome  portrait. 

64.  lohn  Milton.  Drawn  and  etched  MDGLX,  by  I.  B.  Cipriani,  a  Tnscan,  at 
the  desire  of  Thomas  HoUis,  F.B.  and  A.SS.,  from  a  portrait  in  crayons,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Tonson,  BookseUers  in  the  Strand,  London.  Portrait  en- 
closed in  an  oval  wreath  of  laurel ;  and  below,  the  quotation : — 

"  I  sing  with  mortal  voioe  unchanged,"  &o. 

The  print  is  mentioned  by  Granger ;  and  forms  one  of  the  Hollis  series. 

55.    John  Milton.    J.  Hall  sculpt.    Priinted  for  John  Bell,  March  I  at,  1777. 
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An  oval  suspended  from  wreath  and  riband ;  belowi  the  name  on  a  label ;  nxM 
4x2.4. 

50.    Id.    Another,  yery  similar,  in  Bell's  British  Poets. 

57.  Milton.  From  Vertne.  Milton  sculpt.  Published  by  Harrison  and  Co^ 
Deo.,  1795.  OtbI,  1.0  x  1.4 ;  engrayed  as  a  vignette  illustration  to  a  abort  bio' 
graphical  notice.  It  may  possibly  haye  been  copied  from  one  of  Vertne's  4to.  prints ; 
but  the  features  induce  me  to  insert  it  in  this  place. 

58.  Anon.  J.  Miller  sc.  An  oyal  much  coyered  with  drapery ;  and  beneath, 
in  a  circle,  a  lyre  and  laurel  branches.  This  portrait  is  inserted  here  on  the  strength 
of  the  costume  :  but  both  as  regards  it  and  many  subsequent  ones  it  wiU  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat  that  they  present  eyery  shade  of  dissimilarity  from  the  original 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

00.  Anon.  Holbrook  sc.  A  bad  copy  of  the  last  mentioned  plate,  but  reversed, 
and  with  Dryden's  lines  at  foot ;  prefixed  to  some  copies  of  the  prose  retranslation 
of  Paradise  Lost  from  Raymond  de  St.  Manr,  Svo,  London,  1778. 

60.  I.  Milton.    N.  Parr  sculp.    An  oval,  1.8  ^  1.3,  suspended  by  a  riband. 

61.  Milton.  Bartolozzi  sculp.  A  circle,  partly  surrounded  by  laurel  branches 
and  fillet ;  on  a  pedestal  inscribed  vdth  name ;  4.7  ^  d.8. 

63.  Milton.  R.  H.  Cromek  sculp.  Very  similar  to  the  last ;  circle  surmounted 
by  laurel  boughs ;  name  on  panel ;  size  3.8  ^  2.6. 

68.  Anon.  From  an  original  painting.  Heath  sculp.  Resembling  the  pre- 
ceding; qy  published  in  Aikin's  British  Poets,  1802. 

64.  Milton.  Engraved  by  W.  T.  Fry ;  published  by  Thomas  Tegg ;  in  Howard's 
Beauties  of  Milton.  Ornamented  rectangular  frame,  4.2  x  2.0 ;  the  name  on  a 
festoon  overhanging  the  top.  The  portrait  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  Cipriani's 
engraving. 

65.  Anon.  One  of  three  portraits,  in  circles  l^in.  in  diameter,  in  the  title  pag« 
of  the  Beauties  of  Milton,  Thomson  and  Toung,  published  by  Kearsley,  i2mo, 
London,  1783. 

66.  John  Milton.  A.  Haenish  deli,  Sohenek  and  McFarlane,  Lithogr^»hen« 
Edinburgh.    Folio  print. 

•  The  White  Portrait,  or  Sihom*b  Fouo  MEzzomn:. 

The  importance  I  am  inclined  to  attach  to  this  portrait  and  mj  reasons 
for  it  haYO  been  discussed  in  mj  introductory  observations ;  and  the  de- 
scription J  have  already  given  renders  unnecessary  any  further  detail.  The 
doubt  there  suggested  furnishes  the  reason  for  my  having  provisionallj 
given  it  an  alternative  title,  until  I  am  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
published  before  or  after  1734. 
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67.  Mr.  lohn  Milton.  B.  White  ad  Tiymn  delin.  J.  Simon  fecit.  Sold  by  T. 
Bowles  in  Paul's  Church  yard  and  J.  Bowles  in  Gonihill.  Mezzotint;  size  11  .d  x 
HJH,  within  the  plain  oval  frame  ;  and  at  foot  Dryden's  lines  in  double  columns.  I 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  apparent  rarity  of  this  head,  and  the  absence  of 
mention  of  it  by  Granger  or  Bromley.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Sutherland  collection  (1837),  a  work  which  does  more  credit  to  its  printer  than  its 
compiler. 

€8.  Milton.  A  composition,  containing  in  the  foreground  a  bust  of  Milton, 
copied  from  the  above,  and  in  the  background  pictures  of  Cowley  and  Denham,  the 
three  names  being  inscribed  on  a  panel  at  foot;  engraved  by  Anthony  Cardon, 
from  a  drawing  by  Thomas  Uwins,  after  the  originals  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  B. 
White,  and  published  Ist  November,  1805,  by  John  Sharpe. 

69.  An  oval,  2.6  x  2.8 ;  knovm  to  me  only  by  a  proof  before  letters.  Though 
without  the  wreath,  the  continuation  downwards  of  the  folds  of  drapery  depending 
fit)m  the  shoulders  to  the  point  at  which  they  connect  themselves  vrith  each  other, 
as  noticed  already,  shews  that  this  print  has  been  copied  from  Simon's  rather  than 
from  Bichardson's  portrait 

The  Whtte-Righardbon  Likeness. 

I  have  already  stated  the  doubts,  which  nothing  but  proof  of  dates  is 
likely  to  settle,  whether  Richardson  or  Simon  copied  from  the  other  of 
them  the  wreath  which  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  of  their  respective 
prints.  If  Bichardson  was  the  copyist,  and  concealed  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Simon 
that  his  Mezzotint  was  from  an  original  drawing  of  Robert  White  who  was 
contemporary  both  with  him  and  Milton.  If  Simon  was  the  copyist,  we 
have  no  artist's  name  to  set  up  in  opposition  :  and  there  is  still  room  for 
the  possibility  of  his  having  had  grounds,  unknown  to  us,  for  attributing  it 
to  White.  Pending  the  solution  of  these  doubts,  I  have  assumed  the 
truth  of  the  former  alternative,  and  given  the  name  of  White  to  the 
original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Richardson  in  1784;  and  consequently 
the  joint  names  will  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  portraits  which  were 
derived  from  Richardson's  study  of  that  drawing.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
introduce  them  by  an  extract  from  his  pre&ce  to  his  "  Ezplanatoiy  notes 
"  and  Remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"  published  in  1734.  At  p.  ii  he 
says: — **The  print  prefixed  shews  the  fiace  of  him  who  wrote  Paradise 
*'  Lost,  the  face  we  chiefly  desire  to  be  acquainted  with.  Tis  done  from 
"  a  picture  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  sate  for  not  long  before  his 
*'  death :  I  have  therefore  given  a  little  more  vigour  to  the  print  and  but  a 
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"  little.  The  complexion  must  be  imagined  as  of  one  who  had  been  £sir 
"  and  fresh  coloured.  Toland  says  he  was  ruddy  to  the  last  My  picture 
"  and  other  information  does  not  tell  us  that,  but  that  he  might  have  been 

so  not  long  before.     The  colour  of  his  eyes  inclined  to  blue  not  deep ; 

and  though  sightless  they  were  as  he  says  himself  'clear  to  outward  view 
"  of  blemish  or  of  spot  ;*  he  was  told  so  and  'tis  certain  the  gutta  serena 
"which  was  his  case  does  not  appear  to  common  eyes  and  at  a  HtUe 
"distance.  But  blindness  even  of  that  kind  is  visible  in  the  colour, 
"motion,  and  look  of  the  eye  which  has  the  sad  unhappiness  of  being 
"extinguished  by  it  Tis  wonderfully  expressed  in  the  picture  from 
"  which  this  print  was  made  as  well  as  the  sett  of  the  mouth  and  the  rest 
"  of  the  air.  I  have  imitated  it  as  well  as  I  could  in  a  way  of  working 
"  which  I  never  practised  but  on  u  few  plates  and  those  in  my  youth, 
"  except  an  attempt  on  one  or  two  near  twenty  years  ago.  The  laurel  is 
"  not  in  the  picture.  The  two  lines  under  it  are  my  reason  for  putting  it 
"  there— not  what  otherwise  would  be  imagined :  all  the  world  has  given  it 
"  him  long  since." 

70.  Anon.  Etching.  J.  B.  sen.  f.  From  an  except  orig.  (eiayoDB)  in  his  col- 
lection. Portrait  with  wreath  as  described  above,  the  face  being  tamed  to  the 
proper  left,  and,  under  it : — 

"  Necteos  ant  Paphia  Mjrti,  ant  Pamasside  Laori 
Fronde  comas,  at  ego  secura  pace  quiescam. — Milton's  Manims.'' 

It  is  mentioned  in  Granger  and  Bromley ;  size  of  plate  6x4. 

71.  Anon.  Etching,  lettered  as  the  preceding,  and  so  closely  resembling  it  as 
to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it,  bnt  differing  in  size  (being  6.1  x  3.5),  in  the  drapery 
being  continued  a  little  lower  down  on  the  chest,  and  in  the  laurel  branch  on  the 
right  temple  consisting  of  nine  leayes  instead  of  eleyen. 

72.  Milton.  G.  Barron  delt  et  fecit  An  etching,  copied  from  Bichardson's 
original,  but  reversed. 

78.  Anon.  Engraving  reduced  from  Bichardson's  etching,  but  reversed  u  in 
the  last;  size,  exclusive  of  lettering  (which  is  copied  from  Bichardson's),  4Jl  x  3.7. 

74.  Anon.  J.  Bichardson  f.  An  etching  much  improved  by  the  omission  of 
the  wreath;  at  foot  are  the  following  verses,  signed  J.  B.  Jun.: — 

"  Authentic  Homer  Light's  whole  Fountain  flows, 
Immense  I  Feirce  Dazling  yet,  &  Torrent  Glows : 
His  Temper'd  Beam  the  Mantuan  Bard  reflects, 
Shines  Sweeter,  &  his  Fairest  Bays  Selects : 
Thine  Milton  Both,  but  not  Both  These  Alone, 
Thou,  like  Elysium,  Know'st  Another  Sun." 
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Siie  8  X  Oj.  Warton'8  note  (p.  bBl  ed,  1791)  describes  it  as  "another  etching  of 
**  Milton  by  Richardson  t|ie  younger,  before  he  was  blind,  and  when  much  younger 
*'  than  fifty,  accompanied  with  six  bombast  verses, '  Authentic  Homer,'  kc,**  I  know 
not  what  authority  there  may  be  for  attributing  this  etching  to  the  Younger  Bichard- 
son.  In  manner,  it  appears  yery  like  that  of  the  father ;  and  the  lettering  seems  to 
attribute  to  the  son  nothing  more  than  the  authorship  of  the  crazy  verses. 

75.  Anon.  An  Etching  in  Richardson's  manner,  and  so  described  by  Granger ; 
size  9.9  X  7.6 ;  without  lettering ;  very  similar  to  the  last,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  a  somewhat  different  expression.  Whether  It  is  an  etching  by  the  elder 
Bichardson  is  a  question  of  some  importance ;  for  the  drapery,  difibring  from  the 
preceding  in  being  more  full  oyer  the  shoulders,  and  meeting  at  an  acute  angle 
over  the  chest,  points  it  out  as  a  connecting  link  wiUi  what  I  have  called  below 
the  *'  fiaker  Drawiug,"  to  which  the  resemblance  in  this  respect  is  striking ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  explain  the  precise  connection  between  them. 

*•«  Some  other  etchings  by  Richardson,  which  might  perhaps  hare  been  placed 
here,  will  be  found  described  among  the  engrayings  from  Busts,  Medallions  &c. 

76.  Anon.  Engrayed  by  J.  Boper.  An  oval,  2.6  X  2.1 ;  forming  a  yignette  in 
the  engnyed  title  to  Parsons's  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  roy.  t^yo,  London,  1796. 

The  White- Vjertob  Likeness,  or  Vertdb  (1725). 

I  have  adopted  the  first  of  these  titles  to  indicate  what  T  believe  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  this  portrait,  which  Granger  estimates  among  the 
capital  works  of  Yertue.  No  other  person  in  his  day  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  features  of  Milton,  so  largely  employed  in  reproducing  the  known 
portraits  of  him,  or  more  scrupulously  iaitfaful  in  doing  so.  When  engaged 
on  his  series  of  Twelve  Heads  of  the  Poets,  it  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  a  reasonable  ambition  of  Vertue  to  produce,  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  various  authentic  portraits,  a  print  which,  without  being 
a  servile  copy  of  any  of  them,  should  embody  his  own  ideal  of  the  features 
of  the  Poet.  The  print  about  to  be  noticed  appears  to  me  to  answer  this 
description.  The  same  drawing  which  served  as  an  original  to  Simon  and 
Bichardson,  or  possibly  Simon*s  mezzotint  itself,  (for  Richardson*s  etching 
was  not  published  till  nine  years  afterwards,)  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
as  regards  the  attitude,  and  I  think  I  can  trace  in  the  features  a  blending 
of  the  expression  of  that  drawing  with  the  milder  aspect  of  the  Faithome 
portrait,  as  rendered  in  White's  engraving  of  1688  and  Vertue  s  own  4to 
prints.  The  costume  closely  follows  the  same  drawing,  except  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  drapeiy,  the  treatment  of  which  is  original,  and 
will  serve  us,  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Faithome  engraving  have 
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.done  already,  in  detecting  the  ori^n  of  sabseqaent  prints.  Mr.  Cnnning- 
bam,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Johnson^s  Liyes  (yoI.  I,  p.  131),  passes 
over  Richardson^s  etching  with  slight  notice  as  a  *'  compound  portrait,**  and 
observes  that  '*  posthumous  additions  of  this  kind  are  only  impertinences  at 
"  the  best.**  I  am  not  disposed  in  general  to  dissent  from  this  proposition : 
but  it  seems  hard  that  what  is  the  daily  practice  of  the  sculptor — the  pro- 
duction, from  the  best  extant  materials,  of  an  ideal  representation  of  the 
features  of  illustrious  men  of  a  past  generation — should  be  a  privOege 
wholly  denied  to  the  sister  art ;  and  a  portrait  so  produced  may  surely 
claim  our  approval  in  proportion  to  the  authenticity  of  the  originals  relied 
upon  as  authorities,  and  the  conscientiousness  and  skill  with  which  the 
available  materials  have  been  used.*  Such  a  claim  for  indulgence  would  be 
justly  forfeited  by  any  deception  as  to  the  original  from  which  an  engraving 
purports  to  have  been  taken  :  but  in  the  present  instance,  though  the  size 
and  pretetidon  of  the  plate  would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  statement  of  the 
authority  used,  we  find  only  the  engraver*s  own  name  and  the  date  of  his 
work — a  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  this  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  portrait.  The  *'  stat.  62,  anno  1670,**  if  my  conjecture  be  correct, 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  tending  to  the  practice  I  have  just  been  condemning, 
but  I  presume  the  artist  only  meant  to  indicate  the  age  at  which  he  con- 
ceived his  portrait  to  represent  the  features  of  Milton,  namely  the  date  of 
the  Faithome  engraving. 

77.  loannes  Milton.  £tat  62.  A.D.  1670.  Geo.  Vertae  sculp.  1725.  In  sn 
oval  composed  of  ornamental  masonry;  the  age  and  date  round  the  frame;  the 
name  on  a  block  above ;  at  foot  of  the  oval,  an  escutcheon  containing  what  U 
intended  for  Milton's  arms,  but  the  eagle  is  single  headed  as  in  another  print  of 
Vertue's ;  and  beneath,  on  a  panelled  block,  Dryden's  lines ;  size  of  plate  14.4  x  9.4. 
Illustrissimo  Dno.  Dno.  Algernon  Comiti  de  Hertford  Bno.  Percy,  &c,,  ice.  Obse- 
quentLBsime  D.  D.  D.    O.  Vertue.    Mentioned  in  Granger  and  Bromley. 

78.  John  Milton.  MtAt,  62.  Engraved  by  Owen  from  a  drawing  by  Vertue,  in 
the  collection  of  Thomas  Brand  HoUis,  Esq.  Published  by  R.  Wilks.  OteI, 
8.5  X  2.7 ;  and  beneath,  name  and  age  on  a  panel.  The  execution  is  fiir  from  doing 
justice  to  Vertue's  likeness;  but  the  mention  of  the  authority  as  a  drayrimg  by 
Vertue  is  confirmatoiy  of  the  suggestion  made  above  as  to  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding print. 

79.  John  Milton.  .£tat.  62.  Vertue  delint.  W.  N.  Gardiner  sculpt.  Fkom 
the  original  drawing  by  Vertue,  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  Esq.,  at 
the  Hyde,  Essex.    Oval,  6.2x5.9;  published  June  4,  1704,  by  John  and  Josiah 
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Bojdell  and  George  Nicol ;  forming  one  of  tbe  series  of  three  portraits  in  Boydell's 
Milton,  the  other  two  heing  the  Janssen  and  Onslow  portraits. 

80.  John  Milton.  Blood  sc.  Puhlished  hy  Longman,  Hnrst,  Bees  &  Orme, 
1809 ;  size  of  engraying  4.1  x  2.8. 

81.  Milton.  Engraved  hy  B.  Cooper.  From  an  original  picture,  for  La  Belle 
Assemhlee;  size  6.8x4.7,  exclasiye  of  lettering;  puhlished  July  i,  1810,  hy 
J.  Bell. 

82.  John  Milton,  1667  (facsimile  of  autograph).  Puhlished  hy  "miliam 
Pickering,  1826;  appeared  in  his  three  Tolume  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works, 
puhlished  in  that  year;  size  of  engniTing  5.5x8.7.  The  ftcsimile  autograph  is 
copied  from  Milton's  agreement  with  Samuel  Symons,  which  hears  date  the  27th 
April,  1667 ;  and  the  date  attached  to  the  signature  in  this  print  is  only  meant  to 
indicate  the  period  at  which  the  facsimile  represented  the  supposed  handwriting  of 
the  poet  Whether  the  signature  he  really  that  of  Milton  is  a  question  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  and  is  under  discussion  among  more  competent  authorities. 

83.  John  Milton  (&csimile  of  autograph).  William  Faithome  del.  R.  Hicks 
sculp.  Puhlished  hy  Thomas  Kelly,  June  1,  1829.  Size  8.1x2.4,  ezolusiye  of 
autograph  and  lettering;  a  close  copy  of  Vertue's  1725  engraying,  though  ignorantly 
attrihuted  to  Faithome. 

84.  John  Milton  (£Eu»imile  of  autograph).  Vertne.  W.  G.  Edwards.  London, 
John  Macrone,  1835 ;  puhlished  in  the  six  volume  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works 
edited  hy  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  The  list  of  Uluatrations  erroneously  descrihes  it  as 
a  "  Portrait  of  Milton  in  his  62nd  year,  from  Faithome's  original  drawing." 

85.  John  Milton.  Bectangle,  1.5  x  liK,  in  a  frame  of  outline  scroll  work ;  no 
name  of  engrayer. 

86.  Jean  Milton.  Ne  &  Londres  en  1608  mort  en  1674  ag6  de  66  ans.  E.  G. 
Schmidt  sculpsit.  A  Paris  chez  Odieuyre.  Oval,  3.6  x  8,  in  a  plain  frame ;  escut- 
cheon with  single  headed  eagle  at  foot ;  the  whole  on  a  pedestal  inscrihed  as  ahoye. 

87.  Jean  Milton,  auteur  du  Poeme  du  Paradis  perdu  et  de  celui  du  Paradis 
retrouy^,  ne  k  X^ondres  en  1608,  mort  en  1674.  Suite  de  Desrochers.  Se  yend 
Paris  diez  Petit.  Oyal,  39 x 9.3,  formed  of  masonry ;  a  scroll,  at  foot, inscribed 
as  ahoye ;  and  below  a  tablet  with  six  lines  of  yers^,  commendng— • 

"  Par  la  sublimit^  de  son  double  Poeme,"  See, 

88.  J.  Milton.  N6  k  Londres  le  9  xbre  1608.  Mort  a  Brunbill  [Bunhill- 
fields]  le  15  nbre  1674.    F.  Bonneyille  del.    Oyal,  4  x  8.4. 

WHrrE-VANDBBQUCHT  EnORAYING. 

The  attitude  of  the  engraviDg  next  to  be  described  proclaims  its  origin 
in  the  same  drawing  as  the  original  of  the  portraits  last  noticed,  and  is  my 
justification  for  the  title  I  have  given  it.    Vandergucht  has  altered  tbe 
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features  so  as  to  represeot  a  much  younger  man  than  the  Vertue  engni- 
ying,  and  has  clothed  the  figure  in  the  slovenly  undress  m  vogue  among  the 
artists  of  his  day. 

89.  Giovaxmi  Milton.  Jno.  Vander  Oacht  sculp.  A  large  otiI  ;  and  at  foot  an 
escutcheon  with  the  single  headed  eagle,  with  helmet,  crest,  and  lambrequin,  and 
various  ornaments,  such  as  harps,  wreaths  &c.;  size  of  plate  12x7.7;  in  the 
Italian  translation  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Paolo  BolU,  folio,  London,  1786 ;  men- 
tioned by  Granger. 

90.  Joannes  Milton.  N.  Parr  sculp.  An  oval,  with  somewhat  similar  omA- 
ments ;  size  of  engraving  5.7  x  3  J2. 

91.  Giovanni  Milton.  Antonio  Baiatti  scnl.  An  oval,  on  a  pedestal;  nze  of 
plate  0.2  X  2.9 ;  in  the  edition  of  BoUi's  translation,  published  in  12mo,  Paris, 
1758. 

Tbb  Baeeb  Dbawing,  &g. 

In  my  introductory  ohservations  I  quoted  a  passage  from  Todd*8  Life, 
confounding  Faithome's  and  Richardson's  drawings  and  one  which,  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Tonsons  to  Mr.  Baker»  was  engraved  for 
Todd's  work.  In  a  note  at  p.  141  of  his  second  edition  (1809)  Todd 
writes : — *'  In  the  year  1670  there  was  another  plate,  hy  Faithoroe,  from  a 
**  drawing  in  crayons  by  Faithome,  prefixed  to  his  History  of  Britain.  *  * 
"  The  print  has  been  several  times  copied.  By  an  ingenious  young  artist 
"  a  new  drawing  was  taken  from  Faithome's  picture,  (supposed  to  be  the 
**  best  likeness  extant  of  the  poet,  and  for  which  he  sat  at  the  age  of  62,) 
**  by  the  kind  permission  of  William  Baker,  Esq.,  in  whose  possession  it 
*'  now  is ;  from  which  an  engraving  was  made  for  my  first  edition  of 
"  Milton's  Poetical  Works.  From  the  same  picture  the  neat  engraving  in 
"  the  present  edition  is  also  made.  *  *  *  The  Richardsons,  and  next 
*'  the  Tonsons,  before  Mr.  Baker,  had  the  admirable  crayon  drawing  above 
"  mentioned.  *  *  *  This  head  by  Faithome  was  etched  by  Richard- 
"  son,  the  father,  about  1734,  with  the  addition  of  a  laurel  crown  to  help 
'*  the  propriety  of  the  motto."  There  is  no  question  that  the  drawing 
copied  by  Cipriani,  and  which  I  am  ready  to  admit  to  have  been  Faithome's 
original  drawing,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tonsons,  but  I  have  pointed 
out  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  drawing  copied  by  Richardson ;  and 
a  glance  at  the  engravings  in  Todd*s  Milton  will  shew  that  it  had  no  more 
connection  with  the  original  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  drawing 
copied  by  Richardson  may  have  also  passed  to  the  Tonsons,  as  stated  by 
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Newton,  and  after  him  by  Warton  and  Todd.  That  belonging  to  Mr. 
Baker  no  doubt  passed  to  him  from  the  Tonsons.  My  conjecture  is  that 
from  the  drawing  copied  by  Richardson,  and  which  we  have  treated  as  an 
original  by  White,  or  still  more  probably  from  the  anonymous  etching 
(No.  75)  which  we  have  placed  with  those  of  Richardson,  the  Tonsons  had 
a  new  drawing  made,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  engraved  for  their 
Baskerville  edition  of  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  and  that  this  is  the  drawing 
belonging  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  again  copied  and  engraved  for  each  of  the 
editions  of  Todd's  Milton.  I  base  this  conjecture  mainly  on  the  £Eu;t  that 
the  drapery  of  the  portraits  in  the  Baskerville  Milton  and  in  Todd's 
editions  shews  an  actual  identity,  though  departing  slightly  from  that  of 
the  White  and  White-Richardson  portraits,  except  the  large  anonymous 
etching  (No.  75)  to  which  the  resemblance  in  this  respect  is  very  close. 
The  attitude  also  is  identical ;  and  the  features  do  not  differ  more  than 
may  be  accounted  for  to  those  who  have  gone  thus  for  with  me  by  the 
inevitable  divergence  of  successive  drawings,  and  from  these  again  having 
been  copied  by  different  engravers — ^more  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  first  of  them  was  Miller,  whose  engraving,  it  is  fair  to  suppose, 
bore  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  original  from  which  he  professed  to 
copy  as  that  already  described  (No.  58)  did  to  the  Faithome  portrait. 
These  engravings,  then,  and  some  others  which  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  them,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

02.  Anon.  J.  Miller  so.  Portrait  in  an  irregular  OTal,  enveloped  in  drapery, 
which  partly  conceals  a  panel  or  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  vignette  representing  the 
expulsion ;  size  6.5  x  4.3 ;  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  '*  Paradise  Lost"  edited  by 
Newton,  printed  by  Baskerville,  and  published  by  J.  &  R.  Tonson,  4to,  Binning, 
ham,  1709. 

98.  The  same  print,  without  engraver's  name,  and  cut  down  to  the  size  of 
0.8  X  3.6,  to  adapt  it  to  an  8vo  volume,  was  prefixed  to  Newton's  **  Paradise  Lost," 
8ih  edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1778. 

94.  John  Milton.  Bom  1608.  Died  1674.  T.  Simpson  del.  J.  Baker  sculp. 
From  the  original  drawing  by  Faithome,  in  the  possession  of  William  Baker,  Esq. 
Size  4.7  X  3.7  ;  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Todd's  Milton,  6  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1801.  Simpson  is  the  'ingenious  young  artist"  referred  to  in  Todd's  note.  The 
fieatures  have  more  of  the  ezprefidon  of  White's  drawing  than  the  subsequent 
engraving  by  Collyer. 

90.  John  Milton.  Bom  1608.  Died  1674.  From  the  original  painting  by 
Faithome,  in  the  possession  of  William  Baker,  Esq.     Drawn  by  T.  Simpson. 
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CngraTed  by  J.  Collyer.    Same  size;  pablished  in  1809,  in  the  second  edidan  of 
Todd's  Milton. 

96.  John  Milton.  Bom  1606.  Died  1674.  From  the  original  painting  by 
Faithome,  in  the  possession  of  William  Baker,  Esq.  Drawn  by  T.  Simpson. 
Engraved  by  T.  A.  Dean.  Size  4.9  x  3  9 ;  published  in  the  third  edition  of  Todd's 
Milton,  in  1836.  It  was  also  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  in  1861,  lettered  "John 
"  MilUm,  Faithome  pinxit.  Dean  scnlpt" 

97.  John  Milton.  Faithome  pinzt  Dean  sculp.  Published  by  J.  G.  ft  F. 
BiTington,  1888 ;  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  '*  Paradise  Lost"  issued  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  size  8.6  x  3  exduaiye  of  lettering;  a  neat  eopj 
of  the  preceding. 

98.  John  Milton.  iStat.  63.  Engraved  by  HoU.  Published  Nov.  2did,  1799, 
by  T.  HeptingstalL  Oval,  4.4x3.4.  I  class  this  and  the  copies  from  it,  and 
several  succeeding  engravings,  with  the  above,  rather  than  multiply  subdiviskma ; 
but  there  is  a  marked  change  of  features,  as  well  as  costume,  shewing  that  they  an 
from  a  different  drawing,  as  is  evidenced,  indeed,  by  the  date,  and  I  have  some 
doubts  whether  even  from  the  same  original  portrait.  A  further  issue  of  this  print 
is  marked  as  "  printed  for  Vemor  &  Hood  and  the  other  proprietors,"  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  Bensley's  edition  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  8vo,  London,  1802. 

99.  John  Milton.  Engraved  by  J.  Archer,  for  the  select  Portrait  Gallery  in  the 
Guide  to  Knowledge.  Beotangle,  4.6  x  dJS  exclusive  of  lettering ;  a  dose  copy  ai 
the  preceding. 

100.  Milton.  W.  French  sc.  John  Tallis  &  Company,  London  and  New  ToA. 
A  copy  of  the  same  print ;  in  a  tasteless  border  of  irregular  form,  OJi  in  diameter, 
of  curtains,  leaves,  &c.,  forming  a  plate  to  Wright* s  Universal  Pronoandng  Dic- 
tionary, royal  8vo,  no  date. 

101.  John  Milton  (with  five  lines  of  biographical  notice  engraved).  London, 
William  Darton,  1823.  No.  83  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *<  Cabinet  of  Portraits ; "  s 
copy  from  the  same,  rather  coarsely  executed  in  the  chalk  manner  of  engraving ; 
lyre  and  laurel  wreath  lightly  sketched  in  behind  the  head ;  size  of  plate  4.9  x  8.1. 

102.  Milton.  In  a  suspended  fnme,  with  ornamented  comers,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  the  name  is  inscribed ;  outside  size  3.2  x  3.7 ;  a  copy  of  the 
same. 

108.  Giovanni  Milton.  Onorate  I'altissimo  Poeta.  Engraved  by  Mariano 
Bovi ;  oval,  6.7  x  4.3.  The  costume  somewhat  resembling  some  of  the  preceding^ 
and  the  features  more  nearly  approaching  the  White-Bichardson  type. 

104.  Giovanni  Milton.  Nato  li  9  xbre  1608.  Morto  H  15  9bre  1674.  B. 
Musitelli  inc.  Prefixed  to  Scolari's  Saggio  di  Critica  sul  Paradiso  Perduto,  4lo, 
Veneaia,  1818.  A  slight  resemblance  in  costume  is  the  only  excuse  I  can  allege 
for  assigning  the  present  place  to  this  ^avXov  ivirfttftriiia  Cu^ypa^ov. 
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Vebtue's  Enobavtng  (1750). 

There  are  several  other  engravings  bearmg  the  name  of  Vertue,  the 
histoiy  of  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  The  principal  one  bears  the 
above  date ;  and  the  drapery  is  so  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  prints 
^'hich  I  have  classed  together  under  the  heading  of  the  Baker  drawing,  and 
especially  that  by  Miller  in  the  Baskerville  Milton,  that  I  think  it  probable 
it  may  have  had  a  connection,  more  or  less  remote,  with  the  drawing  in 
the  possession  of  the  Tonsons.  In  features  it  is  wholly  unlike  any  of  the 
other  portraits ;  and  the  form  of  the  collar  in  all  the  prints  I  have  here 
classed  together  differs  from  any  of  those  we  have  been  examining.  The 
others  are  quite  unworthy  of  Yertue's  reputation ;  but  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  an  engraver  pursuing  his  art  at  the  age  of  7%. 

105.  MDtOQ.  G.  Vertae,  1750.  Portrait  in  a  plain  ova}  frame,  resting  on  a 
pedestal,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  engrayer*s  name  and  date ;  at  the  top  of  the 
flume  is  a  long  narrow  oval,  snrroonded  with  scroll  and  fillet,  and  inscribed  with' 
the  name  of  Milton ;  published  in  Newton's  edition  of  <*  Paradise  Lost,"  2  vols.  8to, 
London,  1750,  and  agaiD  in  1778,  and  probably  other  editions.  This  may  be  the 
print  referred  to  by  Granger  under  the  description  of  "  Milton — oval— his  name  is 
*<  in  capitals  at  the  top — Yertae  sc.  ^-vq!*  Bromley  has  copied  Granger's 
description. 

106.  John  Milton.  G.  Vertne  so.  (the  G  and  V  blended  in  a  manner  not 
mmsoal  in  Yertae's  prints).  The  lower  part  of  the  portrait  shews  a  portion  of  an 
oval  frame ;  the  name  on  a  panel  beneath ;  appears  in  Tonson's  edition  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  12mo,  London,  1751. 

107.  John  Milton.  G.  Y.  so.,  1756.  The  size  and  arrangments  ezactiy  like 
the  preceding,  bat  the  features  still  more  unsatisikctory.  The  monogram  which 
I  have  transcribed  as  G.  Y.  scarcely  admits  of  description  without  a  IJMsimile. 
The  print  appeared  in  one  of  the  l2mo  editions  of  "  Paradise  Lost,**  published  with 
Fenton's  Life. 

108.  John  Milton.  Ornamented  and  engraved  by  J.  Chapman,  1804.  Pub- 
lished by  James  Gundee.  Prefixed  to  Evans's  edition  jof  <*  Paradise  Lost,**  in  two 
volumes  small  8vo;  an  octagon,  2.4x1.9,  surmounted  by  a  dove,  and  with 
serpent,  cross  and  other  ornaments  at  foot ;  the  portnut  evidenUy  copied  from  the 
preceding. 

109.  Milton.  Engraved  by  Chapman.  An  oval,  1.7x1.3,  forming  a  Tignette 
to  the  engraved  tide  to  a  small  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works,  published  by  Suttaby, 
in  1805,  and  ftimishing  a  more  pleasing  version  of  the  same  portrait. 
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PORTRAITS  DERIVED  FROM  BUSTS,  MEDALLIONS,  SEALS  Ac- 
It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  practice  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  that  his  services  are  frequently  called  into  requisition  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  posthumous  honor  on  those  whose  features  can  only  bo 
recalled  by  a  comparison  of  extant  portraits:  and  the  result  is  that  in 
portrait  sculpture  we  look  not  so  much  for  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
features  of  the  original,  as  for  a  work  of  art,  in  which  those  features  are 
impressed  with  the  artist's  idea  of  what  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Whether  any  bust  of  Milton,  from  which  the  engravings  now  to  be  noticed 
have  been  taken,  were  from  the  life,  is  at  least  doubtful ;  but  the  consider- 
ations I  have  touched  upon  would  render  it  unfair  to  class  them  on  that 
account  among  pseudo-portraits. 

Hoixi8*s  BnsT. 

In  Hollis's  Memoirs  (p.  613)  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr.  Hollis,  in  a  paper 
**  dated  July  80,  1757,  says,  '  For  an  original  model  in  clay  of  the  head  of 
**  *  Milton  £9  Ids.,  which  I  intended  to  have  purchased  myself  had  it  not 
***lH^n  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Reynolds  by  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Ford  the 
**  *  auctioneer.  Note,  about  two  years  before  Mr.  Yertue  died  he  told  me 
**  *  tlmt  he  had  been  possessed  of  this  head  many  years,  and  that  he  beliered 
**  *  it  was  done  by  one  Pierce,  a  sculptor  of  good  reputation  in  those  times, 
*^  *the  same  who  made  the  bust  in  marble  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which 
**  *  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  modeUed  by 
"  'Abraham  Simon,  and  that  afterwards  a  seal  was  engraved  after  it  in  pro- 
«*  'file  by  his  brother  Thomas  Simon,  a  proof  impression  of  which  is  now  in 
"•the  hands  of  Mr.  Yeo,  engraver,  in  Covent  Garden.'"  A  few  lines 
further  on  it  is  stated  that  "  the  bust  probably  was  executed  soon  after 
••  Milton  had  written  his  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano,"  and  that  "  Mr. 
*'  Reynolds  obligingly  parted  with  this  bust  to  Mr.  Hollis  for  twelve 
"  guineas.'*  I  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Hollis's  own  memorandum  referred 
to  the  price  at  which  the  bust  was  sold  to  Reynolds.  Warton  states  (p.  531 
ed.  1791)  that  "Mr.  Hollis  bought  it  of  Vertue"  The  inference  from 
Hollis's  memorandum,  written  in  the  year  after  Veitue  s  death,  is  that  the 
latter  had  been  the  possessor  before  the  sale  at  which  it  was  knocked  down 
to  Reynolds.    From  this  bust  there  have  been  various  engravings : — 

110.    Milton.    J.  fiiohardflon  delin.    G.  Vertae  sculpsit    A  boot  on  a  pedestal, 
decorated  with  serpent  and  apple,  and  the  poet  a  name  inscribed  on  the  plinth. 
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The  bust  stands  in  a  round-headed  niche ;  and  the  entire  plate  measures  li)  x  7.3 ; 
it  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  2  vols,  folio,  London,  1738 ; 
mentioned  by  Granger. 

111.  Ifilton.  J.  Biohardson  delin.  G.  Vertae  scnlpsit  The  same  plate,  eat 
down  a  litUe  above  the  spring  of  the  circular  head  of  the  niche  above  mentioned,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  size  to  10  x  7.2,  to  adapt  it  to  Baron's  edition  of  the  Prose  Works, 
in  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1758. 

112.  Milton.  E.  Verhelst  fee.  Mannheim.  A  small  bust,  unlike  Milton  in 
features,  but  indicating  in  costume  and  ornaments  that  it  is  intended  for  a  copy  of 
the  preceding. 

118.  John  Milton,  drawn  and  etched  MDCGLX  by  I.  B.  Cipriani,  a  Tuscan, 
ftom  a  bust  in  plaister,  modelled  from  the  life,  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Hollis,  F.B.  and  A.SS.  An  oval  endrded  with  palm,  uniform  with  the  other 
Hollis  portraits ;  and  beneath,  the  sonnet  to  Cyriao  Skinner  :— 

*'  Cyriao  this  three  years  day,*'  &o. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Grainger. 

114.  John  Milton.  Engraved  by  H.  Meyer,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Cipriani,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Disney,  published  April  16,  1810,  by  T.  Cadell  and 
W.  Davies.  A  representation  of  the  same  bust  in  profile ;  but  whether  from  a 
drawing  by  Cipriani,  as  stated,  or  only  founded  on  that  made  ibr  the  print  last 
described,  I  am  not  aware. 

lift.  Milton.  Li//erary  Magazine.  A  representation  of  the  same  bust,  probably 
copied  from  Vertue's  print;  size,  exclusive  of  lettering,  8.0  x  2.8. 

110.  John  Milton.  literaiy  Magazine.  The  same  altered,  and  the  title  of  the 
periodical  corrected  as  above. 

Bichabdbon's  Etohings. 

117.  MIATO  (inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  a  bust).  J.  Bichardson  t;  and 
beneath,  the  lines : — 

"  Forsitan  Si  nostros  ducat  de  Marmore  Yultus, 
Neetens  ant  Paphia  Myrti,  aut  Pamasmde  Lauri 
Fronde  Comas,  at  ego  Secura  Pace  quiescam. ,  Milton  in  Manso." 

Size  of  plate  0J2  x  &.8.  This  is  an  etching  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Hollis.  At  p.  614,  the  author — after  introducing  the  subject  of  the  Poems  and  Essays 
of  Samuel  Say,  4to,  London,  1746— writes : — ^  Let  us  not  forget  for  what  purpose  we 
<*  brought  this  gentleman  upon  the  carpet.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  a  print  of  a  bust  of 
"  Milton,  prefixed  to  his  second  essay,  which,  if  our  judgment  were  asked,  we 
**  should  call  a  good  one :  the  execution  is  by  Mr.  Bichardson,  Sen. :  it  is  from 
**  Mr.  Hollis'  model  in  clay,  ornamented  by  Bichardson,  and  is  one  of  his  sets  of 
**  prints  of  Milton."  Warton  notices  Mr.  HoUis's  bust,  and  says  that  **  Biohardson 
"  etched  it  for  the  Poems  and  Critical  Essays  of  S.  Say,  1754, 410,"  but  adds,  **I 
**  believe  this  is  the  same  etching  that  I  have  mentioned  above  to  have  been  made 
"  by  old  Bichardson,  1784,  and  which  was  now  lent  to  Say's  editor,  1754,  for  Say's 
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'<  Essays :  old  Biofaardson  was  not  liYing  in  1754.**  ( Warion^t  MiUtm,  p.  531,  ed. 
1791.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  resemblance  between  the  etefaing  of  17S4 
(No.  70)  and  that  ander  discussion  is  so  dose  in  feature,  attitude  and  costume,  and 
even  in  the  addition  of  the  wreath,  that  the  latter  print  would  be  more  ooneetlj 
described  as  a  study  of  Richardson  firom  his  "  excellent  original  in  crayons,"  adapted 
to  the  form  of  a  bust,  than  as  a  copy  from  Hollis's  model  in  clay ;  bnt  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  Warton  could  hare  compared  the  two  etchings,  or  had  more  than  the 
vaguest  recollection  of  one  while  describing  the  other,  when  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  two  plates  were  identical.  His  argument,  moreoyer,  rests  on  an 
error  in  dates.  Say's  Poems  and  Essays  were  published,  not  in  1754,  as  thrioe 
stated  by  Warton  in  the  course  of  four  lines,  but  in  1745,  on  the  6th  of  April  in 
which  year  the  prefitce  is  dated,  while  Richardson  snrriyed  to  the  38th  of  Mmj 
following.  The  publication  of  Say's  Poems  and  Essays  was  posthumons,  the 
author  having  died  in  1743 ;  and  a  postscript  acknowledges  that  "  the  subscribers 
"  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  the  fine  head  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  the  Essay 
'*  on  the  Numbers  of  Paradise  Lost,  who  lent  the  plate  etched  by  himself,  to  be 
"  used  on  this  occasion."  Granger's  account  of  the  print  is  that  it  "  was  done  from 
**  a  bust  which  belonged  to  the  painter  that  etched  the  print ;  the  bust  is  said  to 
'*  have  been  done  from  a  mould  taken  from  his  lace,  and  is  indeed  very  like  him.** 
He  adds  in  a  note,  that "  the  prints  of  Milton  by  Richardson  are  not  common." 

]  18.     Milton  (inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  a  bust).    Clark  sc.    A  small  vignette, 

« 

enclosed  in  an  abundance  of  foliated  ornament ;  and  probably  a  bad  copy  of  the 
preceding. 

119.  MINTO.  J.  Richardson,  1738.  A  profile  etching;  in  an  oval  3.9x8.5; 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  other  portrait  of  Milton  already  noticed,  but  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Richardson's  profile  etching  of  Pope.  Richardson's 
tendency  to  reproduce  in  portraiture  the  features  of  other  portraits  firom  his  own 
hand  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  but  for  the  close  resemblance  which  his  etching  of 
1734  bears  to  the  features  in  Simon's  mezzotint,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  former  even  as  an  ideal  portrait  I  have  placed  this  print  in  its 
present  order  from  its  apparent  resemblance  to  a  drawing  from  a  medallion  :  bnt  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  from  which  it  can  have  been  taken.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Granger  and  Bromley.  The  original  drawing  is  probably  one  described  by  Malone, 
(Prior's  L\fe  of  Malone,  p.  397,  899,)  as  being  in  profile,  and  marked  "  18th 
"February  1737  R."  This  and  another  of  Milton,  «*  4th  December  1734  R.,"  and  six 
other  drawings  by  Richardson,  were  bought  at  the  sale  of  his  drawings  in  1746-7 
by  his  son,  at  whose  sale  in  1773  they  were  bought  by  Mr.  Parsons,  a  picture 
cleaner,  who  sold  them  to  Malone.  The  literary  connection  between  Malone  and 
the  younger  James  Boswell  rendere  it  probable  that  these  were  the  **  two  beautifrd 
"pencil  drawings  of  vellum,  by  the  elder  Richardson,  portraits  of  Milton,"  which 
formed  lot  8206  at  the  sale  of  Boswell's  library  in  1835,  and  sold  for  nineteen 
shillings. 
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120.  Anon.  A  profile  in  otiI  ;  strongly  resembling  the  preceding,  bat  clothed, 
and  with  collar  in  the  style  of  the  White- Richardson  drawing. 

121.  Milton.  F.  P.  The  initials,  as  we  are  informed  by  Granger,  are  those  of 
Francis  Perry.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bichardson.  The  etching,  which  is  in  profile, 
is  a  copy  of  the  last  bat  one,  bat  reversed. 

MiLTOM   VICTORIOUS  OYER  SaLHASIUS. 

122.  Anon.  I.  B.  C.  I.  F.  MDGCLXVII.  Life  of  M.  by  I.  T.,  ed.  U,  p.  Ixzx. 
A  quarto  plate,  representing  a  terminal  bust  of  AHlton,  copied  from  HoUis's  bust 
above  described;  on  the  face  of  the  term  is  a  volume  lettered  "Del  pro  pop. 
*' Anglic/*;  and  beneath,  a  palm  branch,  from  which  is  suspended  a  medallion 
representing,  as  we  are  informed  below,  Salmasius;  mentioned  by  Granger  and 
Bromley.  The  history  of  the  print  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis.  At 
p.  871,  after  mentioning  a  projected  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  which  became 
abortive  in  consequence  of  a  mbunderstanding  between  Mr.  Hollis  and  Miller,  the 
publisher,  it  is  stated  that  "some  time  before  this  transaction  Mr.  Hollis  had 
"  settled  with  Mr.  Cipriani,  much  as  he  said  to  his  satisfiustion,  the  sketch  of  a 
"print  representing  Milton  victorious  over  Salmasius,  which  he  undoubtedly 
'( intended  for  a  frontispiece  to  the  projected  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  just  men- 
"  tioned.  He  did  not,  however,  countermand  this  print  upon  his  disappointment, 
"  observing  that  it  might  serve  for  some  future  edition  of  those  works.'*  In  a  sub- 
sequent passage  (p.  383)  the  author  proceeds  to  say : — '*  We  have  mentioned  above 
"  that  Mr.  Hollis  had,  in  concert  with  Cipriani,  settled  the  sketch  of  an  emble- 
"matical  print  representing  Milton's  victory  over  Salmasius.  On  the  13th  of 
'*  January  [1768]  Mr.  Cipriani  brought  him  a  finished  drawing  fit>m  that  sketch, 
"  for  which  Mr.  Hollis  paid  him  five  guineas,  and  presented  him  with  two  more  on 
"  account  of  the  masterly  execution  of  it  It  was  agreed  between  them  at  the  same 
« time  that  Cipriani  should  make  an  etching  from  that  drawing,  which  was  done, 
"  and  a  proof  brought  to  Mr.  Holtis  by  Cipriani  March  0,  for  which  the  artist  had, 
'*  as  the  price  of  his  ingenuity,  twenty  guineas,  and  five  more  as  a  present" 

123.  Anon.  I. B.C. I. F.  MDGCLXVII.  J.  Hopwood  s.  A  reduced  copy  of 
the  preceding;  4.4  x  SJi ;  the  volume  and  palm  branch  being  superseded  by  a  fillet, 
inscribed  with  the  words  '*  Defensio  secimda,"  from  which  the  portrait  of  Salmasius 
is  suspended ;  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  the  works  of  Archdeacon  Wrangfaam, 
8vo,  London,  1816. 

124.  John  Milton.  The  same  plate,  altered  by  the  erasure  of  the  fillet  and 
portrait  from  the  fiice  of  the  term,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Poet's  name ;  and 
beneath,  in  odd  conjunction,  the  words  **  Do  fermented  liquors  contribute  to  Intel- 
"lectnal  excellence?" 

Rtsbrage's  MONTTMEirr. 

125.  Milton.  H.  Gravelot  delin.  Nathl.  Pair  sculp.  The  name  inscribed  on 
the  pedestal  of  a  bust,  the  history  of  which  is  given  on  a  panel  below,  namely :— . 
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« In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  one  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  thirty  serm 
«  This  Bast  of  the  Author  of  Faradice  Lost  was  placed  here  by  William  Benson 
"  Esqnire  one  of  y*  two  Auditors  of  the  Impress  to  His  Migesty  King  George  the 
*'  Second  formerly  Surveyor  General  of  the  Works  to  His  M^esty  King  Geoige  the 
"  First  Bysbrack  was  the  Stataary  who  cut  it"  This  is  the  marble  bust  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  stated  in  HoUis's  Memoirs  to  be  after  his  plaister  bnat 
and  the  Faithome  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Tonsons,  bat  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  print  is  a  folio  12  x  7.5. 

126.  The  monument  of  the  celebrated  John  Milton  as  it  now  stands  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Drawn  by  Hamilton.  Engraved  by  Thornton.  A  reduced  copy 
of  the  preceding  in  8vo. 

127.  Johannes  Miltonus.  M.  Bysbrachius  marm.  sc.  pro  GuL  Bensono,  arm. 
G.  Yandergncht  1741,  4to.  The  above  description  is  extracted  from  Granger. 
The  print  is  mentioned  also  by  Bromley,  but  I  have  not  happened  to  meet 
with  it 

MlBCELLAMBOUB  BuSTB. 

128.  Milton.  Engraved  by  W.  Ridley,  from  a  drawing  taken  from  a  bust  in  the 
possession  of  the  proprietor;  printed  for  C.  Cooke,  1800;  in  Cooke*s  edition  of 
Select  Poets.    I  know  nothing  of  the  bust  from  which  this  purports  to  be  taken. 

129.  Anon.    A  miniature  bust,  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding. 

180.  Milton.  Bichd.  Smirke  delt  Abr.  Baimbach  sculpt  Pnbli^ed  by 
Johnson  &  Co.,  1810,  as  a  frontispiece  to  Cowper's  Milton.  A  terminal  bust,  dillSBr- 
ing  from  all  the  other  likenesses ;  standing  on  a  circular  pedestal,  against  which  is 
reared  a  medallion  of  Cowper. 

Medallions. 

131.  lohannes  Miltonus.  J.  Hulett  del.  et  sculp.  A  4to  plate  in  Peck's  Milton, 
representing  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  medal ;  obverse,  loharmes  Miltonus. 
Tanner  1  Reverse,  E.  Marmore  in  Ecclesia  Sancti  Petri  apud  Westmonasterinm 
erectore  Gulielmo  Bensono  arm.  Anno  salutis  humsns  MDCCXXXYU.  Bys- 
brachius sculpsit ;  beneath,  the  quotation  from  the  Odyssey : — "  Tbv  ircpi  Mow* 
** l^lXriae"  &c.,  and  the  dedication  " Yiro  omatissimo  Gulielmo  Bensono  arm. 
*'  Miltoni  sui  Tabulam  banc  merito  votivam  D.D.D.  Francus  Peck,  A.M.*  This 
medal  was  struck  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Benson,  and  given,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton  in  a  note  to  his  brother's  edition  of  the  minor  poems  (p.  802,  ed.  1791),  as 
prises  for  the  best  verses  that  were  produced  on  Milton  at  all  our  great  schools. 

132.  loannes  Miltonus.  Guls.  Green,  Jun.,  delin.  J.  Wood  sculp.  A  profile 
forming  a  medallion  vignette,  2.1  in  diameter  in  the  title  page  of  Dobson's  Latin 
Translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1753 ;  stated  by  Granger  to 
have  been  engraved  from  a  medallion  which  was  done  after  the  head  on  his  mona- 
roent  by  Bysbraek,  and  resembling  that  or  Hollis*s  bust 
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133.  Joannes  Milton.  Engrayed  in  ootline  from  a  medal ;  obvene,  the  head, 
Bpparendy  designed  chiefly  after  the  type  of  the  White  portrait;  roTerse,  the  Temp- 
tation, partly  sonroonded  with  fillet  inscribed  *'  Dira  dnlce  canit  alter  Homenis ;"  in 
4he  exeigae  the  initials  J.  D. 

184.  Anon.  A.  Smith,  A.RA.  so.  A  medallion  in  profile,  forming  a  vignette 
in  title  page  to  an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  pnblished  in  12mo  by  Shazp.  1809. 

135.  John  Milton.  Chas.  Heath  scnlp.  Poblished  by  J.  Mawman,  &o.,  1817 ; 
«  medallion  in  profile. 

136.  English  Poets.  Ten  medallion  heads  ranged  on  the  side  of  a  representa- 
tion of  Monnt  Parnassus.  B.  Smirke  del.  J.  Newton  &  J.  Landseer  fecit  Medal- 
lions per  J.  Newton.  Folio :  the  head  of  Milton,  though  in  the  form  and  style  of  a 
medallion,  is  copied  from  the  Faithome  portrait 

Seals. 

187.  Milton.  W.  W.  Bylands  sc.  From  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Deacon,  taken  from 
an  impression  of  a  seal  of  T.  Simon  *  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Teo.  This  seal  is 
referred  to  in  Hollis's  Memoirs,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  in  relation  to  Hollis's 
bust,  with  which  it  is  stated  this  agrees ;  but  I  confess  I  can  see  no  resemblance. 
The  print  is  mentioned  by  Bromley,  and  with  approbation  by  Granger. 

138.  Milton.  From  an  impression  of  a  seal  of  T.  Simon,  in  the  possesion  of 
lir.  Teo.  In  the  only  copy  I  have  happened  to  meet  with,  a  worn  plate  appearing 
in  an  edition  of  the  Poet's  works  published  by  J.  Smith,  High  Holbom,  1830,  a 
close  inspection  detects  traces  of  the  words  **  engraTed  by"  beneath  the  oval  to  the 
left,  and  a  name  to  the  right  which  I  am  unable  to  decipher.  Granger  mentions  a 
print  which  he  describes  as  *'  Milton :  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Deacon  taken  from 
"  an  impression  of  a  seal  of  T.  Simon,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Yeo."  Query 
whether  this  description  is  intended  for  the  present  print,  or  for  either  of  those  next 
to  be  described. 

139.  Milton.  T.  HoUoway,  soulpsit  From  an  impression  of  a  seal  of  T. 
Simon,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Yeo;  published  August  15,  1801,  by 
J.  Mawman,  &c. 

140.  Milton.  B.  B.  Bomnery  sculp.  A  close  and  well  executed  copy  of  the 
preceding.    I  am  told  it  is  a  rare,  if  not  an  unpublished  print 

PRETENDED    PORTRAITS. 
The  Goopeb  Miniatube. 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  those  engraved  heads,  published  with  the  name 
of  Milton,  the  history  of  which  I  do  not  consider  satisfactorily  authenti- 

*  Mr.  HoUis  is  stated  to  have  had  a  small  steel  pimcheon  of  Milton's  head,  a  tall 
front,  for  a  seal  or  ring,  by  the  same  T.  Simon,  who  did  many  more  of  Milton's  party  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  been  fayored  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  with  an  impression  in  wax 
from  a  steel  puncheon  answering  this  description  and  admirably  executed. 
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cated»  the  first  rank  is  fitly  occupied  by  one  which,  if  the  test  I  had 
adopted  had  been  public  acceptance,  I  must  have  placed  among  the 
authentic  portraits :  for  none  of  those  which  will  remain  to  be  described 
have  been  so  often  or  so  well  engraved  as  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Cooper  miniature.  It  was  bought  for  one  hundred  guineas,  in  1784, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  a  picture  dealer  named  Hunt,  who  *'  had 
"  obtained  it  from  a  common  furniture  broker,  who  could  not  remember 
"the  time  nor  manner  in  which  he  came  by  it."  (NortheoU^i  lAfe  of 
Reynolds,  ^to  ed.,  p,  319.)  It  was  marked  "  S.G.  1653";  and  on  the  back 
was  written,  "This  picture  belonged  to  Deborah  Milton  who  was  her 
"Father^s  Amannuensis  at  her  death  was  sold  to  S'  Will"^  Davenants 
Family.*  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Sam.  Cooper  who  was  painter  to  Oliver 
Cromwell  at  at  yi  time  Milton  was  Latin  Secratary  to  y«  Protector.  The 
"  Painter  &  Poet  were  near  of  the  same  age.  Milton  was  boni  in  1608 
**  &  died  in  1674.  Cooper  was  bom  in  1609  &  died  in  1672  &  were 
"  Companions  &  friends  till  Death  parted  Them.  Several  encoaragers  and 
"  Lovers  of  y*  fine  Arte  at  that  time  wanted  this  picture,  particularly  Lord 
"Dorsetf  John  Somers  Esq.  J  S'  Rob*  Howard  Dryden  Atterbuiy  Dr. 
"  Aldmk  &  S'  John  Denham."  It  was  mentioned  in  the  first  edition  of 
Warton's  Milton  in  the  following  year  (p.  646) ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  that  work  in  1791,  with  some  additional  remarks  (p.  532) 
suggesting  the  resemblance  of  the  likeness  to  a  portrait  of  Selden  in  the 
Bodleian,  gave  rise  to  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  20th  May, 
1791  (vol.  ki,  p.  399),  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait,  and 
written,  as  Todd  informs  us  (and  see  also  NichoW  Lit.  Anec.  IX,  67),  by 
Lord  Hailes.  The  letter  was  answered  on  the  16th  of  June  (p.  603)  under 
the  signature  of  "K.  J.,**  which  indicated  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir 
Joshua  himself:  and  indeed  the  answer  is  avowed  by  his  biographer 
Northcote,  and  printed  by  him  in  extenso  (p.  320).    A  reply  appeared  in 


*  Sir  William  Dayenant's  name  had,  shortly  hefore  Six  Joshua  Reynolds'  pnrchi 
been  before  the  public  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Ghandos  Shakespeare,  of 
which  a  copy  had  been  made  by  Sir  Joshua  himself.  (See  Boaden  on  Skaketpeart 
portraits,  p.  40.) 

•f  See  note  on  Yertue's  letter  to  Christian,  antt.  Warton  notices  that  this  may  haye 
been  the  picture  to  which  Prior's  recollection  was  to  be  caUed,  as  having  been  in  Lord 
Dorset's  collection. 

I  Mr.  Eeightley  (p.  133)  prints  "Lord  Somers,  Esquire,"  with  ''(sic)*'  to  indicate 
that  there  is  no  typographical  mistake ;  but  he  does  not  mention  that  he  has  examined 
the  original  miniature ;  and  Miss  Watson's  engraving  has  tlie  inscription  as  quoted  in 
the  text. 
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the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  (vol.  Ixi,  p.  885) ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  Sir  Joshua  made  his  will,  leaving  "  the  miniature  of  Milton  by 
"  Cooper "  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  who  in  a  letter  printed  in  Sir  James 
Prior's  recently  published  Life  of  Malone  (p.  103)  stoutly  maintained  the 
genuineness  of  his  acquisition,  gutta  serena  and  all.  By  his  will  in 
1797,  after  providing  for  the  editing  of  his  works  by  Willm.  Burgh,  Esq., 
IxL.D.,  of  York,  he  desired  him  for  such  friendly  trouble  to  accept  the 
fine  miniature  picture  of  Milton,  painted  by  Cooper,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  testator  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  (See  Hunter's  South 
Yorkshire,  II,  169,  quoted  in  Gent,  Mag,  for  July,  1831.)  The  contro- 
versy is  too  lengthy  for  our  purpose ;  but  the  arguments  may  be  shortly 
condensed.  Lord  Hailes  shews  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  feucts 
stated  in  the  memorandum  with  the  known  date  of  Del)orah  Milton's 
death;  and  points  out  how  irreconcileable  any  date  is  with  the  list  of 
names  given,  and  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  set  down  at  random.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  Sir  John  Denham  died  several  years 
before  Milton.  Sir  Joshua  considered  that  the  memorandum  had  been 
written  before  1693,  when  Mr.  Somers  was  knighted,  and  it  had  been 
admitted  in  an  inscription  on  an  engraving  which  will  presently  be 
described,  that  the  writer  of  the  memorandum  had  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing Deborah  Milton  to  be  then  dead.  He  quotes  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  to  whom  the  miniature  had  been  shewn  at  the  Archbishop  of 
York's  table,  for  stating  that  **  the  orthography  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the 
"ink  shewed  the  memorandum  to  have  been  written  about  a  hundred 
"  years  since ; "  and  restates  the  case  for  the  authenticity  of  the  picture, 
by  saying  its  **  progress  seems  to  be  this : — Milton  dying  insolvent,  and 
"  Deborah  Milton  of  course  in  great  indigence,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
she  would  keep  to  herself  a  picture  of  such  value ;  it  was  therefore  sold, 
as  we  suppose,  to  the  author  of  the  memorandum ;  and  the  account  there 
given  is  probably  such  as  he  received  from  the  seller  of  the  picture,  who, 
"  in  order  to  raise  its  value,  boasts  how  many  great  men  %ad  desired  to 
"  have  it."  Lord  Hailes  replies  to  the  argument  as  to  the  orthography,  by 
which  he  assumes  the  writer  to  mean  false  spdling,  that  the  only  words 
misspelt  are  *'  amannuensis"  and  *'  secratary";  and  challenges  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
to  say  whether  such  spelling  was  in  use  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  whether 
a  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant  would  so  have  written  them  ;  and  suggests 
the  question  whether  the  phrase  "fine  arts"  was  used  in  English  so  early 
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as  169S.  He  denies,  on  the  authority  of  the  testamentaiy  papeis  whicli 
had  just  been  brought  to  light,  that  Milton  died  insolvent,  and  argues  that 
before  we  can  suppose  Deborah  to  have  sold  the  picture,  we  must  suppose 
her  to  have  been  possessed  of  it,  whereas  she  was  living  apart  firom  her 
father  for  several  years  before  his  death ;  and  even  if  she  had  been  poB* 
sessed  of  it,  and  left  in  extreme  indigence,  she  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  retain  it  firom  1674  to  1693  and  then  part  with  it  We  may  fiurly  svun 
up  this  portion  of  the  argument  by  observing  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  most  perfect  consistency  in  the  facts  stated  in  an  unauthenticated 
memorandum,  on  a  picture  passing  under  such  suspicious  drcumstanoes 
through  the  hands  of  a  broker,  would  only  prove  the  possibility  and  not  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  a  mistake  in  important  facts  is  fatal  to  its  authority, 
and  justifies  us  in  treating  it  as  a  fetbrication.  It  may  be  added  that  Deborah 
Clarke  expressly  told  Vertue  that  she  knew  of  no  other  picture  of  her 
fetther  than  the  two  in  the  possession  of  his  widow,  having  been  several 
years  in  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  his  death.  But  abandonii^  the 
evidence  of  the  memorandum,  there  remains  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
picture  itself.  On  this  subject  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
with  respect,  though  with  large  allowance  for  his  evident  disinclination  to 
believe  he  had  been  duped,  and  his  eagerness  to  maintain  a  foregone  con- 
clusion arrived  at  on  insufficient  external  evidence.  He  had  told  Warton 
that  *'  the  picture  was  admirably  painted,  and  with  such  a  character  of 
"  nature  that  he  was  perfectly  sure  it  was  a  striking  likeness — ^he  had  now 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  countenance  of  Milton  which  could  not  be  got  finDm 
any  of  the  other  pictures  which  he  had  seen."  Under  his  assumed 
initials  of  "  K.  J.**  he  says : — "  The  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
"  matters  relating  to  his  own  profession  certainly  ought  to  have  some 
*'  weight.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  that  skill  to  which  every  other 
**  artist  pretends,  namely,  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  likeness  of  a 
**  picture  without  knowing  the  original.  ♦  ♦  4:  Without  being  an 
"  artist  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  picture  of  Faithome  does  not  possess 
"  that  individuality  of  countenance  which  is  in  the  miniature.  4:  ♦  « 
"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Milton  sat  to  Faithome  for  that  crayon 
"  picture :  the  dbtinguishing  features  are  the  same  as  in  the  miniature — 
"  the  same  large  eyelid— the  same  shaped  nose  and  mouth— and  the  same 
"  long  line,  which  reaches  from  the  nostril  to  below  the  comers  of  the 
'*  mouth — and  the  same  head  of  hair :  but  if  the  effect  and  expression  of 
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"  the  whole  together  should  be,  as  in  fact  it  is,  diflferent  in  the  two  pictures, 
"  it  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  difficult  for  us  to  determine  on  which  side 
**our  faith  ought  to  incline,  even  though  neither  possessed  any  strong 
"  marks  of  identity."  The  engravers  have  furnished  ample  opportunities 
for  examining  the  lineaments  of  this  much  contested  portredt. 

141.  Anon.  Oral,  2.5  x  1.9  within  the  frame,  in  front  of  a  curtain  and 
pyramid ;  on  the  two  exposed  sides  of  the  base  are  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
Expulsion  and  the  Temptation ;  reared  against  the  front  an  oyal  representing  tlie 
baok  of  the  miniatnre,  with  the  memorandum  above  quoted ;  and,  below,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :— *'  The  above  is  a  fiEU)-simile  of  the  manuscript  on  the  back  of 
'*  the  picture  which  appears  to  haye  been  written  some  time  before  the  year  1693 
'*  when  Mr.  Somers  was  knighted,  and  afterwards  created  Baron  Eyesham  which 

brings  it  within  nineteen  years  after  Milton's  death.  The  writer  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  Deborah  Milton  to  be  dead  at  that  time :  she  lived  till  1727,  but  in 
indigence  and  obscurity  married  to  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields.  1  haye  only  to  add 
"  that  Cooper  appears  to  have  exerted  his  utmost  abilities  on  his  friend's  picture, 
*<  and  that  Miss  Watson  has  shewn  equal  excellence  in  this  specimen  of  her  art. 
'*  The  likeness  to  the  original  picture  which  is  in  my  possession  is  preserved  with 
"  the  utmost  exactness.  J.  Beynolds."  Published  January  4,  Vt  80,  by  Caroline 
Watson :  mentioned  by  Bromley. 

142.  Milton.  Engraved  by  Caroline  Watson,  1808,  from  a  miniature  by 
Cooper.  Oval;  same  size  as  above;  published  January  20,  1808,  by  Bichard 
Philips. 

148.  J.  BfUton.  Vk  en  1608,  Mort  en  1674.  Beynolds  piox.  Boutrois  sc. 
8.9  X  3.1.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  connection  with  the  picture  suggests  the  origin 
of  the  mistake  as  to  the  painter. 

144.  lohn  Milton.  Augsburg,  by  John  Ellas  Haid ;  mezzotint ;  oval,  6  x  4.6 
within  the  frtune. 

145.  John  Milton.  Cooper  del.  Cochran  sc.,  published  in  Bohn's  edition  of 
MUton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  1. 

146.  Vignette  to  the  edition  of  L'Allegro  and  H  Penseroso,  illustrated  by  Birkett 
Foster.  The  description  states  broadly  that  "  this  portrait  was  formerly  in  Uie 
"  possession  of  Milton's  daughter  Deborah :  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
«  William  Davenant,  and  subsequently  into  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds." 

DU   R0VEBAT*8  PbINT. 

147.  Milton.  Engraved  by  William  Sharp,  after  an  original  miniatnre  by 
Samuel  Cooper :  the  ornaments  by  G.  B.  Cipriani  and  E.  F.  Bumey.  Oval,  3  x  2.4, 
surrounded  with  wreaths,  &c.,  in  firont  of  a  truncated  column,  against  the  base  of 
which  is  an  oval  vignette  representing  the  Temptation.  Published  in  Du  Roveray's 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  1802. 
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If  nothing  can  be  found  in  common  between  this  and  Miss  Wataon^s 
engraving,  I  presume  the  explanation  must  be  that  the  name  of  Cooper, 
having  been  once  brought  into  connection  >vith  Milton  portraits,  has  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Faithome,  and  is  intended  to  assist 
the  portly  gentleman,  whose  features  are  here  represented,  in  personating 
Milton. 

Craig's  Dbawino. 

148.  John  Milton.  Drawn  by  W.  M.  Craig,  E§q.,  from  a  miniatan  by  Cooper. 
R.  Hioks  sculp.  Oval,  SM  x  2.0,  with  serpent  and  apple,  and  other  oraaments. 
Published  by  Nnttall,  Fisher  and  Dixon,  Idveipool,  Maioh  80,  18X2.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  this  as  to  the  preceding. 

Peck's  Mbzzotikt. 

This  impudent  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  puhlic  a  pretended  portrait  of 
Milton  appeared  in  Peck's  Memoirs  in  1740.  He  describes  it  at  p.  103  as 
"  a  picture,  an  half  length,  drawn  when  he  was  about  five  and  twenty." 
**  The  original  "  he  says  "  was  once  the  property  of  Sir  John  Meres,  of 
"  Eirbj  Belers,  in  com.  Leic,  kt.,  but  is  now  mine  and  you  have  a  good 
**  print  of  the  head  prefixed  to  this  work.  Howeyer  as  the  plate  exhibits 
"  the  head  only,  and  as  no  engraving  can  express  the  colouring  of  the 
'*  complection  and  drapery,  and  perhaps  something  of  the  features,  I 
*'  shall  here  add  a  short  description  of  the  whole.  Milton  is  here  drawn 
"  sitting  in  a  red  velvet  chair  in  a  russet  coloured  nightgown  lined  with 
**blue.*'  He  then  proceeds  with  a  minute  description  of  the  dress,  and 
concludes  by  saying : — "  His  left  hand  lying  over  an  open  book  on  a  table 
"  covered  with  a  loose  red  velvet  table  cloth :  the  open  dexter  leaf  of  the 
"  book  numbered  p.  30  :  and  on  the  edge  of  the  book  a  label  inscribed 
"  Paradice  Lost,  with  a  e  not  an  s — as  he  often  wrote  it*'  Will  it  be 
believed  that  this  book  is  the  sole  pretext  for  attributing  the  portrait  to 
Milton  ?  Some  one  has  observed  that  on  similar  grounds,  if  the  volume 
had  been  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Mr.  Peck  would  have  supposed  the  portrait 
to  be  that  of  Moses.  But  he  did  not  err  from  ignorance  :  for  having  asked 
Yertue  whether  he  thought  it  a  picture  of  Milton,  and  being  peremptorily 
answered  in  the  negative.  Peck  replied  '*I11  have  a  scraping  ^m  it 
"  however  and  let  posterity  settle  the  diflference.**  (See  Warton  p.  545, 
Ed,  1786  J  Vertue  himself  told  the  story  to  HoUis  in  1765.  (See  HolU$s 
Memoirs  513,  520.^  Posterity  has  long  since  "  settled  the  difference  "  not 
much  to  Mr.  Peck's  credit. 
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149.  lohftimes  Miltonas ;  circa  axmnm  »tatb  xxv^  J.  Faber  fecit.  Gedite  Romani 
ScriptoreSiCediteGraii,  (Propert.)  Yiro  omadsslmo  Gathberto  Constable  de  Burton 
Constable  in  com.  Ebor.  Tabalam  banc  merito  votivam  D.D.D.  Francus  Peck  A  M, 
An  OTal  representing  a  young  man  of  about  the  age  stated,  with  flowing  bushy  hair 
and  moustache,  dressed  in  a  gown  and  short  shirt  collar  open  at  the  throat;  size, 
exclusiye  of  lettering,  6.8  x  5.8 ;  mentioned  by  Granger  and  Bromley. 

The  Eldebton  Miniatube. 

In  Jannaiy,  1791,  the  Rev.  J.  Elderton,  of  Batb,  announced  to  the 
world  in  the  colamns  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  existence  of  a 
miniature  picture  of  Milton  in  his  possession.  He  states  that  "it 
"  belonged  to  his  child's  great  ancestor  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  was 
**  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
*'  Somerset :  it  has  been  seen  by  connoisseurs,  who  always  agreed  it  was 
'*  an  original :  the  hair  is  of  a  dark  chesnut  colour,  flowing  down  to  the 
"shoulders."  (Oent:  Mag,  v.  Ixi,  p*  39.)  Perverse  individuals  having 
Yentur::d  to  hint  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  though  vouched  by  so 
aristocratic  a  pedigree,  Mr.  Elderton  settled  the  question  by  forwarding  the 
outUnes  of  the  miniature  for  the  purpose  of  the  engraver :  and  this 
curious  addition  to  the  engraved  portraits  of  Milton  accordingly  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1 793  : — 

150.  Picture  supposed  to  be  Milton.  Oval,  4.3  x  1.8,  forming  one  of  a  page  of 
illustrations  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  B[asire]  so. 

Yebtub's  Righabdson  Portrait. 

151.  loannes  BCilton,  atat  48.  Ex  mnssso  J.  Richardson.  G.  Vertue,  Scnlpsit, 
1751.  An  oval,  the  fnxa»  of  which  terminates  at  the  base  in  a  foliated  scroll,  in 
which  is  inserted  a  panel,  with  name  and  age  as  above,  and  at  the  top  lightning, 
serpent  and  apple,  &o. ;  size  of  plate  8.6  X  6. 

This  plate,  which  appeared  in  Newton's  edition  of  Paradise  Regained, 
4to,  London,  1752,  and  is  mentioned  in  Granger  and  Bromley,  and  in  the 
memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  (p.  117),  represents  a  person  ahout  the  aga 
stated,  dressed  in  gown  and  falling  or  Genevan  hand,  with  flowing  hair  and 
slight  moustache.  There  can  he  no  hesitation  in  classing  it  among  the 
pseudo-portraits,  though  I  regret  so  to  treat  an  engraving  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  conscientious  Vertue.  I  know  nothing  of  its  history 
beyond  what  I  have  stated.  Bichardson  died  six  years  before  the  date  of 
the  print,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  etching  published  in 
Say's  Poems  and  Essays,  (No.  117.) 
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153.  John  Miltoii.  Fh>m  an  original  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  colleetun.  Cook 
sculpt.  Printed  inr  John  BeD,  Nor.  12, 1777.  Oral ;  portnit  of  a  young  man  of 
from  20  to  30,  with  monstaehe,  &e.,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand  in  an  •^t^df  of 
thooi^t;  name  on  a  panel  helow. 

153.  John  Milton.  From  an  original  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  eolleetion.  Cook 
sculpt.  Slightlj  difTering  from  the  preceding  and  distingniahable  hy  the  panel 
having  sqaare  instead  of  romided  ends. 

154L  John  MUton.  In  an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  pnbHahed  by  Law,  IfiOar 
and  Co.,  London,  1792 ;   a  copy  of  the  preceding,  bat  with  broader  and 


The  Stbawbebbt  Hill  Pobtrait. 

155.  John  Ifilton.  S.  Harding  deL  E.  Harding,  Jnn.,  scnlpt.  From  an  originml 
picture  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Orford,  at  Strawberry  HilL  PabHahed  Dec.  1, 
1706,  by  E.  &  S.  Harding,  PaU  Mall;  4to. 

The  print  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  a  gentlemen  of  firom  30  to  40  years 
of  age  and  light  complexion ;  in  cavalier  costume,  apparently  of  black 
velvet;  with  pointed  beard  and  moustache.  The  same  plate,  published 
without  date  by  Evans  of  Great  Queen  Street,  figoied  as  a  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Eilligrew,  "Vandyke  pinx.'*  being  substituted  for  "  S.  Harding  del." 
If  the  latter  account  of  the  picture  have  any  better  evidence  in  its 
favor  than  the  former  I  have  no  objections  to  offer,  unless  it  represent 
a  man  older  than  36,  which  was  the  age  of  Killigrew  at  the  date  of 
Yandyck's  death  in  1641.  The  sale  catalogue  of  the  Strawberry  Hill 
collection  has  no  mention  of  any  portrait  of  Eilligrew ;  but  lot  7  in  the 
21st  day's  sale  is  described  as  "a  portrait  of  Milton,"  without  a  word  to 
identify  or  trace  the  history  of  the  picture.  In  the  catalogue  of  Portraits 
in  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  is  one,  numbered  105,  (lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  of  "  Sir  William  Killigrew ;  half  length,  in 
'*  black;  signed  'A  Van  Dyck  pinxit  1638.'"  I  had  not  then  any 
reason  for  taking  especial  notice  of  the  picture ;  but  I  am  told  it  corre- 
sponded with  the  print. 

The  Cap£l  Lofit  Pobtbait. 

This  is  a  folio  engraving  from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Oapel  Lofit, 
who  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  published  at  Buiy 
St.  Edmunds  in  1792,  in  describing  the  edition  of  1674,  with  the  portrait 
by  W.  Dolle,  says : — **  ^\^latever  harshness  there  may  be  in  the  style  of 
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the  engraving,  even  to  a  degree  of  nideness,  there  appear  strokes  of 
**a  characteristic  resemblance.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  from  an  original 
"  which  was  bequeathed  to  my  father  by  Col.  Holland,  on  which  lines 
of  Latin  verses  were  inscribed  beneath  the  scroU;  Inclytus  et  Fcdix 
Patriam  can  be  pretty  plainly  traced  :  the  rest  is  lost,  and  I  fear  irre- 
*'  coverably.  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Norwich  had  this  picture  to  copy,  as  he  is 
"always  warm  in  the  interests  of  genius  and  hiunanity."  I  cannot 
imagine  what  possible  relationship  Mr.  LofEt  could  trace  between  this 
portrait  and  Dolle's,  which  is  a  copy,  and  not  a  very  unfaithful  one  of 
Faithome's  Engraving.  With  the  latter  however  Lofit  appears  from  other 
passages  in  his  pre&ce  to  have  been  unacquainted.  To  those  who  can 
believe  that  the  portrait  now  under  discussion  represents  Milton  at  all, 
the  fact  that  Peter  Vander  Plas,  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  died  in  1626, 
when  Milton  was  18  years  of  age,  vrill  probably  present  a  minor  difficulty. 
The  figure  appearing  in  a  beam  of  light  entering  at  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  engraving,  and  probably  representing  the  Risen  Saviour,  may 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  portrait  being  that  of  the  author  of  Paradise 
Regained.  This  emblem  and  the  Pilgrim's  staff  and  bottle,  which  form  so 
prominent  an  object  in  the  print,  would  be  equally  appropiate  to  Bunyan, 
to  whom  the  features  bear,  at  least,  as  much  resemblance  as  they  do  to 
Milton ;  but  if  Vander  Plas  was  the  painter,  this  suggestion  is  as  impossible 
as  the  other ;  and  for  our  purpose  the  question  of  who  the  original  was  is 
of  little  importance  if  he  was  not  Milton.  The  engraving  may  be  described 
as: — 

106.  Milton.  P.  V.  Plas  fecit  Drawn  and  engraved  bj  G.  Qninton,  from  an 
original  pictare  in  the  possession  of  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.  Pablished  Augast  Ist,  1797, 
bj  W.  Stevenson,  Norwich,  for  0.  Qointon,  engraver,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Boydell. 
A  rectangle  8}  x  7  inches.  Below  the  figure  is  a  scroll,  showing  in  a  legible  state 
part  of  the  Latin  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Lofft;  and  below,  in  rude  Roman  letters, 
P.V.  PLAS  Fee. 

157.  Milton  (from  a  picture  by  Plas.)  Drawn  on  stone  by  M.  Oauci,  Esq. 
Printed  by  F.  Moser.  An  enlarged  copy  in  folio  of  the  head  from  the  preceding 
print 

PoBTBArr  IN  Db.  Williams's  Libbabt. 

108.  John  Milton.  Drawn  by  J.  Thurston.  Engraved  by  J.  T.  Wedgwood, 
frx)m  a  picture  by  Dobson  in  Dr.  Williams's  Libiary.  London,  March  1,  1820, 
published  by  W.  Walker.  A  coarse  featured,  heavy  looking  man,  of  middle  age, 
with  flowing  hair  and  broad  Genevan  band,  but  no  trace  of  Milton  s  features.    The 
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original  pictarei  of  the  biatoiy  of  wbich  nothing  is  known  at  the  Ubnry,  is  not 
quite  so  repulslTe  as  the  engraving.*  Todd  mentions  the  name  of  Dobson  in 
connection  with  another  portrait  which  has  also  been  attributed  to  Biley. 

Pie'b  Pbint. 

159.  John  Milton.  Painted  by  G.  Janssen !  Engiayed  by  Charles  Fye.  Lon- 
don, published  for  the  proprietor,  March  1823.  The  print  represents  a  young  man, 
of  upwards  of  20,  in  a  lace  crarat  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  I  am  not  awaze  in 
what  publication  the  engraving  appeared — ^probably  some  general  biographical  work : 
for  I  have  met  with  uniform  portraits  of  Locke,  Louis  xvi,  Pitt,  Sydney,  Thurlow, 
Washington  &c. 

Page's  Pbint. 

160.  Milton.  Engraved  by  R.  Page  firom  an  original  painting.  In  a  suspended 
frame  with  ornamental  comers.  I  know  nothing  of  its  history ;  and  its  importance 
is  not  such  as  to  challenge  much  enquiry. 

The  Falconeb  Mikiatube. 

The  history  of  this  portrait  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and 
Queries.  In  vol.  II,  2nd  series,  p.  231,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nantwich,  had 
mentioned  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  two  pictures  enumerated  in  the 
testamentary  inventoiy  of  the  effects  of  Milton's  widow  had  passed  on  her 
decease  to  a  young  Oxonian  student  named  Wilbraham,  of  Townsend,  in 
Nantwich.  The  evidence  already  given  identifies  Mrs.  Milton's  pictures 
with  the  Janssen  and  Onslow  portraits  too  clearly  to  leave  room  for  belief 
in  the  tradition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jones :  but  his  note  gave  rise  to 
another  from  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Usk,  printed  at  p.  303  of  the 
same  volume,  in  which  he  states  that  the  exquisitely  finished  portrait  of 
Milton,  from  which  the  engraving  was  made  which  is  published  in  the  series 
of  portraits  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 


*  Since  the  reading  of  the  paper,  I  have  met  with  a  small  Toluroe,  entitled  "  Effigies 
"PoeticflB;  or,  The  Portraits  of  the  British  Poets,  illustrated  hy  Notes,  Biographical, 
*'  Critical  and  Poetical,"  London  (Carpenter)  1824,  which  appears  to  be  a  reprint  of  the 
letter-press  descriptions  accompanying  a  series  of  engraved  portraits.  "  No.  56,  John 
"  Milton,  from  a  pictare  by  Dobson  in  Dr.  Williams'  Library,"  surely  refers  to  the  present 
portrait,  but  the  estimate  there  given  of  its  merits  is  very  different  from  that  above  ex- 
pressed. "  We  have  here  given,"  it  says,  "  a  resemblance  of  Milton  which  has  never 
*\before  been  made  public.  It  is  as  well  authenticated,  perhaps  better,  than  such  pictures 
"Hisually  ore  ,*  but  it  foils  in  some  few  respects,  like  all  others.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
*\soinething  characteristic  in  it  There  is  an  approach  to  sweetness  and  majesty,  (both 
'*[of  which  Milton  possessed  in  no  common  degree,)  tliat  we  do  not  recollect  elsewhere. 
*'  The  eye-brow  is  contracted,  like  that  of  a  thinker ;  the  glance  is  penetrating,  yet  raised ; 
"  the  mouth  wears  a  sweet  expression ;  and  the  hair  flows  down  upon  the  shouldersi  and 
*'  gives  a  massy  chanicter  to  the  whole  tliai  is  not  without  its  grandeur." 
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painting  on  yellam — ^belonged  to  his  grandfather,  a  eon  of  Mr.  Falconer, 
recordef  of  Chester,  whose  wife  was  horn  in  ]  703,  and  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Wflhraham  of  Townsend.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  knows  of  no 
&ct  to  identify  this  miniature  with  the  portrait  mentioned  hj  Mr.  Jones ; 
and  states  his  helief  that  it  was  never  in  the  possession  of  the  Wilhraham 
fiamlj.  Mr.  Falconer's  history  of  the  miniature  offers  no  groimd  for  ani- 
madversion ;  hut  contains  nothing  to  connect  it  with  Milton :  and  the 
Society  which  puhlicly  adopted  it  as  a  portrait  of  him  may  share  with  their 
publisher  the  credit  of  having  diffused  the  useful  knowledge  that  their 
engraving  is  *'  from  a  miniature  of  the  same  size  by  FaUkome !  anno 
"  1067  !  !*'  To  judge  from  the  engraving,  Mr.  Falconer's  praises  of  the 
miniature,  as  a  work  of  art,  are  well  deserved  ;  but  the  young  gentleman 
it  represents  had  certainly  not  numbered  half  of  Milton's  years  at  the  date 
attributed  to  it,  and,  when  Milton  was  of  the  age  there  represented,  Faithome 
was  in  his  boyhood:  nor  was  he  at  any  period  of  his  life  a  miniatiure 
painter.  If  therefore  the  above  name  and  date  are  found  on  the 
miniature,  they  are  a  clumsy  forgery;  but  it  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  Fal- 
coner that  there  is  any  lettering  on  it.  Faithome,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  common  vouchee  of  Milton  portraits ;  and  the  date  of  1667  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Pickering's  engraving  of  1826  (No.  82)  in  which,  as  I 
took  occasion  to  explain,  the  figures  had  no  reference  to  the  date  of  any 
picture.     The  engravings  are  as  follows  : — 

161.  John  Milton.  Engraved  by  T.  Woolnotli  firom  a  miniatore  of  the  same 
size  by  Faithome,  anno  1667,  in  the  possession  of  William  Falconer,  Esq.  An 
oval,  2*6  X  21,  within  a  shaded  rectangle.  Published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

162.  lohn  Biilton.  Engraved  by  Samuel  Freeman  from  a  miniature  by  Faithome, 
anno  1667.  Published  by  Archibald  Fullarton  Sc  Co.,  Glasgow ;  in  Cunningham's 
Lives  of  Eminent  and  Illustrious  Englishmen,  8  vols.  Svo,  Glasgow,  1830-7 ;  an 
enlarged  copy  from  the  preceding. 

168.  John  Milton.  No  name  of  engraver;  rectangle,  2*6  x  2*1 ;  a  close  copy 
of  the  society's  print. 

164.  Milton.  No  name  of  engraver;  rectangle,  2-1  x  1'6;  in  the  same  plate 
with  Barrow,  Pope  and  Defoe ;  published  by  Boutledge  Sc  Co. ;  in  Knight's  Half- 
honrs  with  the  best  Authors. 

I  have  now  exhausted  my  list  of  portrftits,  having  purposely  excluded 
several  prints  which  seemed  to  me  scarcely  to  come  under  that  denomination, 
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such  as  Vertue's  plate  of  Milton  between  Homer  and  Virgil,  mentioned  by 
Granger-  Sant's  imaginaiy  portrait — Faed's  large  print  of  Milton  in  his 
study — and  various  others,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  dictating  to  his 
daughter,  or  acting  in  the  imaginary  character  of  amanuensis  to  GiomwelL 
I  have  also  abstained  from  inserting  an  etching  by  Hollar,  of  extreme 
rarity,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  print  room  of  the  Biitisl^  Museum, 
going  by  the  name  of  Milton.  It  represents  a  yeiy  youthful  bust,  whidi 
I  can  imagine  no  reason  for  supposing  to  be  Milton ;  and  as  it  is  unlettered, 
we  have  no  right  to  class  it  among  pseudo-portraits.  That  I  have  made 
some  mistakes,  and  more  omissons,  I  am  prepared  to  find :  but  if  my  paper 
should  receive  the  honor  of  being  printed,  it  may  serve  as  a  text  for  the 
reception  of  additional  information  and  corrections,  which  may  enable  me 
at  some  future  period  to  reproduce  it  in  a  more  perfect  fonn.  In  the 
meantime,  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  wilful  omission,  I  conclude  my 
list  by  enumerating  a  few  prints,  which  I  have  found  mentioned  in  various 
catalogues,  <&c.,  but  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  describing. 
Granger  mentions  **  John  Milton ;  a  square  print  with  a  label  under  the 
*'  head,  G.  Yandergucht  sc.  neat ;"  and  Bromley  mentions  it  in  similar 
terms.  Wivell  {Portraits  of  Shakespeare  p.  234)  mentions  a  print  by  Faber 
on  a  half-sheet  with  Shakespeare,  Ben.  Jonson  and  Samuel  Butler,  being 
one  of  the  series  published  by  John  Bowles.  (See  observations  above  on 
Simon's  copy  of  the  Faithome  print,  No.  29  :  both  Simon  and  Faber  seem 
to  have  been  employed  on  Bowles's  series  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  same 
author  appears  engraved  by  both).  Rodd's  Catalogue  of  British  Portraits, 
1812,  mentions  an  8vo  print  by  Coster:  and  Evans's  Catalogue  describes 
a  4to  print  of  Milton  at  four  different  ages;  a  rare  print  12mo  by  Phinn  ; 
and  a  folio  by  Gunst.  Some  of  these  may  tiun  out  to  be  prints  already 
noticed,  but  which,  for  want  of  lettering,  I  have  been  unable  to  identify. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  number  of  existing  portraits, 
mediately  or  inunediately  derived  from  a  very  few  originals,  it  results  that 
many  having  some  claim  to  authenticity  are  probably  still  in  existence. 
The  history  of  the  Janssen  portrait  happily  needs  no  discussion ;  and  I 
hope  the  doubts  as  to  the  recent  history  and  present  deposit  of  the  Onslow 
portrait  will  shortly  be  set  at  rest.  No  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  any 
drawing  for  the  piupose  of  the  Marshal  print.  Faithome's  original, 
assuming  it  to  have  been  the  crayon  drawing  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
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mach»  is  last  heard  of  in  the  possession  of  the  Tonsons :  for  I  must  main- 
tain, until  actual  inspection  satisfies  me  to  the  contrary,  that  the  idea  of  its 
having  passed  to  Mr.  Baker  has  arisen  from  confounding  it  with  a  copy 
from  the  White  dmwing,  or  Richardson's  '*  excellent  original  in  crayons." 
The  copy  so  made  may,  perhaps,  be  yet  in  the  collection  at  Bayfordbuiy ; 
and  the  su]?sequent  copies  from  it  by  Simpson  for  the  engravings  of  Baker, 
CoUyer  and  Dean  are  probably  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers  of  Todd's 
Milton.  The  "  excellent  original"  itself,  and  the  copy  which  I  have  con- 
jectured to  have  been  made  from  it  for  Vertue's  1750  engraving,  are  not 
traced  beyond  the  Tonsons,  nor,  with  certainty,  even  to  them.  Vertue's 
drawing  for  his  1725  engraving  is  traced  by  the  inscription  on  Gardiner's 
print  in  BoydeU's  Milton  (No.  70)  to  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brand  Hollis  ; 
and  I  hope  it  is  still  in  the  worthy  custody  of  the  inheritor  of  his  litenuy 
treasures.  The  various  drawings  by  Cipriani  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
same  place ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  to  them  a  much  lower 
value.  The  drawing  for  Vandergucht's  engraving  (No.  89)  has  not  been 
mentioned  as  having  been  preserved.  Of  Eichardson's  drawings  many  are 
probably  in  existence.  Various  others  of  the  prints  above  described  may 
possibly  have  been  engraved  from  drawings  taken  specially  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  avoided  any  discussion  of  the  subject  of  original  pictures  and 
drawings,  except  such  as  necessarily  arose  out  of  my  treatment  of  my 
subject ;  but  a  few  lines  may  properly  be  devoted  to  the  mention  of  such 
as  I  find  noticed  in  the  various  works  I  have  consulted.  Some  of  them 
may  be  drawings  the  probable  existence  of  which  I  have  just  been  specu- 
lating on ;  and  others  would  only  swell  the  list  of  pseudo-portraits ;  but 
even  these  may  in  some  cases  have  been  the  subject  of  engravings  which 
have  escaped  my  notice,  and  on  that  account  should  be  mentioned  here  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  omission.  It  will  require  strong  evidence  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  any  beyond  those  I  have  mentioned;  and 
nothing  but  internal  evidence  can  now  be  expected.  The  strongest  case 
likely  to  be  made  out,  so  far  as  I  have  at  present  the  means  of  judging 
(for  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  picture),  is  one  which  has  been  kindly  brought 
under  my  notice  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  whose  ready  help  I  should  be  most 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  vrarmly  acknowledge.  It  is  at  Capesthome,  the 
seat  of  Arthur  Davenport,  Esq.,  by  whose  &ther  it  was  bought  at  Lady 
Holland's  sale,  at  Christie's,  and  was  brought  from  Ampthill  soon  after 
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her  deatk     It  is  inscribed  lOHANNES  MILTON  EFFIG*^  ANNO 
BAI/-  MDCLXXIII  ^TATIS  65,  and  bears  the  name  of  Bllej  as 
the  Bunter  inscribed  on  a  stone  pilaster.     These  particulars  are  from 
information  obtained  for  me  from  the  fJEunily  by  Mr.  Way,  who  describes 
the  picture,  as  a  painting,  with  admiration,  and  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
authenticity.    It  represents  the  poet  blind,  and  caressing  his  dog.    The 
name  of  Riley  is  mentioned  by  Todd  in  connection  with  a  portrsit  for 
which  he  expresses  his  obligations  to  a  Mr.  Chamock,  and  says  it  "  has  been 
afiBrmed  by  some  to  have  been  a  portrait  of  Milton  by  Dobson,  but  con- 
jectured by  others  to  have  been  a  performance  of  Biley,  who  lived  rather 
too  late  to  delineate  Milton.*    Some  have  supposed  it  may  be  a  head  of 
his  brother  Christopher.    It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Mr.  Greenslade, 
a  collector  of  paintings,  who  resides  in  Bond  Street,  London,  has  a  copy 
of  the  very  painting,  which  has  been  called  a  portrait  of  the  Poet."    An 
alleged  miniature  of  Milton  when  young,  which  Warton  mentions  as  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  describes  as  "  having  a  &ce  of 
stem  thoughtfulness,  and  to  use  the  poet's  expression,  severe  in  youthful 
beauty,"  was  sold,  along  with  an  alleged  miniature  of  his  mother,  at  the 
sale  of  the  Portland  museum,  in  1786,  for  £34.    (See  Oent.  Mag.,  1786, 
p.  627  ;  Todd's  Milton,  I,  p.  143,  146,  ed.  1809.)    In  the  same  note  Todd 
states  that  "  at  West  Wycomb  Manor  House,  in  Buckinghamshire,  there  is 
"  a  fine  portrait  of  Milton,  supposed  to  be  an  original,"  (see  Langleys  Hist, 
and  Antiq,  of  the  Hund.  of  Desborough,  p.  417,)  and  that  **  Mr.  Waldron 
is  in  possession  of  a  painting  which  exhibits  a  likeness  of  the  Poet  in  his 
middle  age."    Mr.  Mitford  writes,  "  I  once  knew  a  portrait  of  Milton  at 
"  Lord  Braybrooke's,  Audley  end,  in  the  gallery  (with  a  beard) :  I  also  saw 
"  one  of  him  when  young  at  Lord  Townshend's,  at  Rainham ;  but  many 
"  years  have  passed,  and  I  cannot  recollect  any  particulars.    Charles  Lamb, 
*'  Esq.,  possesses  an  original  portrait,!  left  by  his  brother,  and  accidentally 
"  bought  in  London.     ♦     *     *     I  have  heard  that  an  original  portrait  of 
"  Milton  (about  thirty  years  of  age)  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  R  Lemon 
**  of  the  State  Paper  Office."  (Pickering's  Aldins  Milton^  p.  xc,  n.)  An  oil 
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•  He  was  born  in  1640. 

f  Mr.  Onnningham  mentions  it  as  "  the  Charles  Lamb  and  Mozon  portnit,**  and  sajs 
"  it  is  a  striking  likeness  of  tlie  poet,  and  is  an  old  picture,  though  there  is  no  proof 
<*  that  the  poet  ever  sat  for  it.'* — (JohnsmVs  Lives,  I,  131,  n.) 
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paintmg,  I  presume  that  last  mentioned,  yna  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lemon  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  17th  March,  1868,  as  reported  in  Gent. 
Mag.,  N.S.,  xxxix,  636,  and  was  stated  to  have  formerly  had  the  Poet's  name 
in  an  old  handwriting  on  the  back  of  the  canvass,  but  removed  on  the 
relining  of  the  picture  a  few  years  ago.  To  these  notices  I  may  add  that  I 
have  seen  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  printseUer,  from 
which  I  imagine  the  head  in  Faed's  print  to  have  been  drawn ;  and  Mr. 
Way  mentions  to  me  a  life  size  portrait,  in  oils,  formerly  belonging  to  his 
lather,  at  his  seat,  Stansted  Park,  Sussex,  but  which  on  the  sale  of  the 
property  was  handed  over  to  the  purchaser  in  consequence  of  its  forming 
one  of  a  series  of  literary  portraits  partly  inlaid  in  the  paneled  wainscot. 
Upwards  of  ten  years  ago  the  same  obliging  correspondent  mentioned  to 
me  a  painting,  attributed  to  Walker,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  now  belonging  to  Archdeacon  Bonney,  of  Lincoln.*  Of  busts, 
besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  one  in  marble  by  Scheemaker,  for  Dr. 
Mead,  and  bought  at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Duncombe  for  £11  lis.,  is  stated  in 
HoUis's  Memoirs  to  have  been  copied  exactly  from  the  plaister  bust.  A 
marble  bust  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  features  of  the  White  portrait.  A  paragraph  in  the 
Athenaeum  of  10th  August,  1850,  mentions  the  purchase  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  for  200  guineas,  of  a  marble  bust  of  Milton,  made,  it  is  said. 


*  An  exbibidon  of  miniatures  has  been  beld  by  the  ArchsBological  Tnstitate  since  the 
reading  of  the  paper ;  and  Mr.  Way  mentions  to  me  two  miniatures  there  exhibited ; 
one  of  them,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hussell,  the  accountant-general,  I  imagine  from  the 
description  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Ouslow  portrait ;  Hie  otlier,  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Bnccleugh,  described  as  a  young  portrait,  with  light  brown  hair  and  falling  band,  and 
inscribed  **  John  Milton  by  Cooper,"  I  do  not  identify,  from  the  description  given  me, 
with  any  portrait  1  know.  A  sale  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Chinnock  and  Galsworthy 
(18th  June,  1860)  includes  an  alleged  portrait  of  Milton  by  James  Houseman.  To 
collect  the  notices  of  pretended  Milton  portraits  from  sale  catalogues  and  similar  sources 
would,  however,  be  an  endless  and  useless  task.  The  notorious  old  Zincke,  of  Wind- 
mill Street,  Lambeth,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  in  connection  with  the  Talma  Shakes- 
peare, is  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  {'Znd  S.,  X,  122)  to  haye  "died 
'*  about  twenty-five  years  since,  and  left  behind  him  about  twenty  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
'*  and  Milton  Sec,  all  in  pledge  at  the  various  West  End  pawnbrokers',  and  also  a  catalogue 
**  (written  in  a  small  memorandum  book)  of  all  the  portraits  he  had  manufactured  of  his 
"  fiivorite  trio,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Nell  Gwinn ;  but  Shakespeare  sold  tlie  best." 
Sach  anecdotes  should  serve  as  a  caution  against  credulity  in  the  reception  of  unautlien- 
ticated  portraits :  but  I  suspect  the  Milton  manufacture  of  old  Zincke  had  less  tendency 
to  the  perpetuation  of  pseudo-portraits  than  the  practice — of  which  the  Falconer  minia- 
ture is  so  flagrant  an  instance — of  appending  circumstantial  statements  of  dates  and 
artists'  nfimes  to  portraits  which  have  originally  been  assigned  to  Milton  on  no  better 
authority  than  conjecture. 
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from  the  life  by  an  Italian  sculptor  during  the  poet's  visit  to  Italj.  Its 
history  is  not  stated :  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis  was 
so  fiar  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  was  somewhere  in  Florence  & 
marble  bust  of  Milton,  as  to  be  induced  to  make  search  for  it  in  1762,  but 
without  success.  {See  Memoirs  of  Thomas  HoUiSt  p»  167,  Warton's  Minor 
Poems,  833,  ed,  1701.)  A  medallion  by  Wedgwood,  a  drawing  from  winch 
is  in  my  possession,  completes  the  list  of  representations  of  Milton's 
features  which  I  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  mention. 
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TUMULI  AT  WINWICK 

By  John  Robson,  M,D. 

(Bbad  8th  March,  1860.) 


In  tbe  Ordnance  Sarvej,  as  first  published  on  the  inch  scale,  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  Winwick  Church,  we  find  a  couple  of  tumuli,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  bye-lane ;  but  in  the  later  and  larger  map  a  single  tumulus 
is  marked,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  road  seems  to  have  been  cut. 
Tbe  earlier  surrey  gives  the  more  correct  representation  of  the  place,  as 
there  hare  certainly  been  at  least  two  barrows,  one  in  the  field  on  the  east, 
the  other  in  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  lane.  The  latter,  which  we  shall 
first  describe,  is  on  a  farm  called  "  the  Highfields,"  the  ground  sloping  con- 
siderably from  the  north.  The  tumulus  is  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lane,  and  the  ground  to  the  west  is  uneven,  forming  a  sort  of  bank, 
while  the  fence  on  the  south  has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  three  feet  into 
the  next  field.  The  tumulus  itself  is  not  very  well  defined,  as  it  has  long 
been  under  cultivation,  but  it  may  be  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  and  its 
summit  is  distinct  enough. 

On  trenching  this  mound  in  November,  1859,  deposits  of  burned  bones 
were  found  at  some  distance  firom  its  centre,  on  the  slopes  to  the  east  and 
south.  These  bones  were  in  small  fragments,  apparently  in  distinct  heaps, 
mixed  with  minute  particles  of  burnt  wood,  and  one  or  two  fragments  of 
brown,  thick,  ill-burnt  and  rude  pottery  turned  up,  not  however  appear- 
ing to  have  any  connection  with  the  bone  deposits — ^the  only  portion  of 
which  offering  any  recognisable  character,  was  the  head  of  a  thigh  bone  of 
a  subject  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  About  six  feet  deep  in  the  centre, 
the  red  sandstone  rock  was  reached. 

There  seems  reason  for  believing  that  this  tumulus  may  have  been  dis< 
turbed,  and  that  the  urns  in  which  the  bones  had  been  placed  having  been 
broken,  the  bones  were  again  buried  while  the  broken  urns  were  destroyed ; 
at  least  the  two  or  three  pieces  found  would  lead  to  this  conclusion, 
especially  when  the  later  discoveries  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Some  labourers,  working  in  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane 
fifteen  years  ago,  camei  upon  an  urn  with  bones  in  it,  apparenUy  of  a  similar 
description. 
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This  tamulus  was  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
the  men  in  their  operations,  cutting  into  some  soft  black  staS^  strack  a 
spade  into  an  urn  and  broke  it  into  pieces  :  it  seems  to  have  been  of  large 
size  and  has  a  feathered  pattern  scored  on  the  outside,  (plate  VII,)  in  other 
respects  agreeing  with  the  Augments  already  described.  It  contained 
bones  in  the  same  fragmentary  state  as  those  foand  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lane,  and  with  them  a  stone  hammer-head  and  a  bronze  dart 

llie  hammer  is  small,  nicely  shaped,  the  fieu^e  bevelled  off  for  half-an-iiich« 
and  the  beak  with  a  remarkable  cutting  edge.  It  is  quite  smooth,  and  very 
possibly  might  be  polished,  and  consists  of  porphyritic  clay  stone,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar.  It  is  five  inches  in  length,  and  rather  more  in  its 
greatest  circumference ;  the  diameter  of  the  face,  |-inch ;  and  the  length 
of  the  beak  (which  has  the  axe  form  in  the  same  direction  as  the  handle) 
is  1  |-inch ;  the  weight  is  rather  more  than  nine  ounces.    (Plate  YII.) 

Tbe  dart  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide  at 
the  shoulder.  It  has  the  common  shape  of.  the  spears  in  early  representsr 
tions,  as  those  on  the  column  of  Trajan.  The  part  that  has  been  inserted 
in  the  shaft  seems  very  weak ;  it  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  a  hole 
at  the  extremity,  through  which  a  rivet  has  been  passed,  but  it  may  have 
originally  been  longer ;  at  present  it  weighs  six  drachms.    (Plate  VII.) 

As  these  two  objects  were  placed  within  the  urn,  it  is  evident  that  the 
head  of  the  dart  must  have  been  removed  from  its  shaft ;  the  handle  of  tbe 
hammer  must  also  have  been  put  aside,  the  head  being  broken  in  the  centre 
with  a  clean  fracture  right  across,  and,  what  is  curious,  without  either  portion 
receiving  any  injury  or  splintering. 

Two  questions  naturally  arise — ^what  is  the  age  of  the  deposit  ?  To  what 
people  did  these  relics  belong  ?  And  in  reply  to  the  first  we  may  say  that 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given ; 
to  the  second,  more  decidedly,  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
South  Lancashire.  But  as  both  of  these  propositions  have  been  and  will  be 
disputed,  we  shall  have  to  consider  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest. 

With  reference  to  some  other  stone  implements  in  the  Warrington  Mu- 
seum, Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  in  an  interesting  paper  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  for  Sept,  1850,  p.  281,  expresses  himself  thus : — 

*<  These  stone  relics  give  a  favourable  notion  of  the  skill  and  patience  of 
**  the  archaic  denizens  of  Lancashire.  But  with  all  their  skill  and  patience, 
'*  they  were  yet  doomed  to  fall  before  the  advance  of  another  race,— ^  race 
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"  surpassing  them  in  art  and  science  and  mental  culture,  whose  advent  to 
**  our  shores  was  the  advent  of  civilization — civilization  which  conquered 
"  and  subdued  the  savage  tribes  of  the  stone  period,  and  upon  the  ruins  of 
*' barbarism  erected  principalities  and  kingdoms,  whose  brazen-equipped 
"  hosts  breasted  the  tide  of  fresh  invaders,  and  rendered  the  name  of  Celt 
"  a  proud  and  loftj  epithet" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  arrangement  of  ages  of  stone,  bronze  and 
iron  does  not  help  us  in  the  present  case.  True,  we  may  imagine  the  proud 
and  lofty  Celt  killing  the  native  barbarian,  and  getting  his  little  stone  ham- 
mer, which,  as  the  spolia  opima  of  his  spear,  was  buried  with  his  ashes ;  or 
we  may  suppose  the  barbarian  killed  the  Celt,  and  the  little  spear  was 
preserved  as  the  token  of  his  victory.  But  is  it  not  much  more  likely  that 
these  two  articles  were  really  formed  at  the  same  period  ?  Would  not  as 
much  skill  and  art  be  required  to  form  the  hammer  as  the  javelin  ?  And  can 
we  suppose  that  iron  was  altogether  unknown  when  they  were  manufactured  ? 

We  must  assume,  upon  tins  hypothesis,  that  the  Celts  so  completely 
xooted  out  the  barbarians,  that  not  a  trace  of  them  remains,  except  these 
stone  implements — while  the  Saxons  so  exterminated  the  Celts,  as  to  leave 
nothing  whatever  that  has  any  characteristic  mark  behind  them — as  bronze 
remains  undoubtedly  belong  in  abundance  to  the  Romans,  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  what  difference  there  is  between  the  Roman  and  Celtic  bronzes. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misled  by  theories,  however  ingenious,  it  is 
highly  expedient  to  believe  that  the  population  of  any  given  district  is 
descended  from  the  veiy  earliest  inhabitants  which  history  records,  and 
of  which  any  remains  exist.  Hypothetical  national  destructions  are  very 
shadowy  matters  indeed.  Investigations,  where  there  is  nothing  to  investi- 
gate,  must  lead  to  illusions — visions,  more  or  less  dreary,  in  the  dream-land 
of  imaginative  antiquarianism.  The  finish  of  an  implement  like  this 
hammer-head,  its  shape  or  symmetry,  much  less  the  material,  can  in  no 
case  lead  us  to  the  period  when  it  was  formed,  or  the  person  who  formed  it. 
The  spear-head  belongs  to  aU  ages  and  all  nations ;  it  is  the  simplest  and 
commonest  form,  and  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  is  the  principal  mate- 
rial of  which  such  articles  were  formed  for  centuries.  When  metals 
were  scarce,  and  we  have  neither  iron  nor  copper  in  South  Lancashire, 
stone  would  naturally  be  made  use  of  for  such  implements  as  hammer- 
heads, but  even  where  brass  and  iron  were  well  known,  it  would  still 
in  some  cases  be  economical  to  use  what  was   so  ready  at  hand.     In 
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our  musemn  there  is  an  instrameiit,  like  a  tailor's  goose  of  Teiy  large  size, 
made  of  stone,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner  and  the  date  1607,  used  in 
falling  clotfaj  and  a  stone  bat,  which  has  been  pat  down  as  a  war-dab  of  the 
primeyal  savage,  seems  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a  mallet  for  beating  hemp, 
or  some  such  purpose,  and  may  have  been  used  as  lately  as  the  tailor's  goose. 

The  great  drawback  of  these  hypothetical  periods  is,  that  while  they  are 
of  little  practical  use,  except  for  the  very  secondary  one  of  arranging  a 
museum  upon  an  easily  onderstood  but  misleading  principle,  they  take 
away  the  investigator  from  the  real  matter  and  mode  of  the  inquiry,  and, 
like  all  such  errors,  are  a  hindrance  to  truth.  In  some  graves  are  coins 
which  carry  a  date  with  them,  and  in  others  Roman  remains  which  belong 
to  the  first  foar  centuries  of  our  era.  But  in  tumuli,  such  as  those  at 
Winwick,  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  raised  six  centuries 
before  or  six  centuries  after  that  period ;  and  we  want  more  evidence  than 
the  stone  hammer  to  show  that  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  were  savi^es, 
to  whom  metals  were  unknown ;  and  more  than  the  bronze  spear  head  to 
prove  that  it  was  formed  by  the  Celts,  who  are  assumed  to  have  been  equally 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron — while  these  last  are  fimcied  to  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  the  Saxons  who  employed  that  metal.  There  can  in  fact  be  no 
reason  why  the  original  barbarian  could  not  have  worked  copper  or  iron  in 
his  native  land,  just  as  the  Celt  found  his  copper  in  his  country,  wherever 
that  might  be,  or  the  iron  man  hb  iron. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit,  with  great  deference,  another  system  of 
classification  for  antiquities  found  in  England.  It  would  include  three 
great  classes : — Fibst,  all  those  remains  which  offer  no  marks  of  Roman  art 
or  influence.  Second,  those  where  the  foreign  taste  in  the  design  or  manipu- 
lation can  be  detected.  Third,  pure  Roman,  Greek,  Oriental  or  other  easily 
distinguished  articles,  which  will  be  neither  numerous  nor  important. 

It  would  be  especially  requisite  to  form  provisional  geographical  sub- 
divisions— at  first  general  and  extensive,  as  South  and  North  of  the 
Thames — or  the  Humber— Cambrian,  &c.,  &o.  These  would  become 
more  definite  with  increasing  knowledge. 

And,  lastly,  a  Chronological  division  might  be  made— of  Primeval,  before 
Julius  Csssar;  Romanic,  to  the  fifth  century;  and  MediaBvel,  after  that 
date ;  not,  however,  without  good  evidence  that  the  period  to  which  any 
object  was  assigned,  rested  upon  a  sufficient  basis. 
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ON  POISONS. 

By  F.  Crace  Calvert,  Ph.Dr.,  F.JB.S.,  dc. 

(RiAD  10th  Mat,  1860.) 


To  have  treated  completely  the  subject  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your 
attention  would  have  required  more  literary  knowledge  than  I  possess, 
together  with  very  long  researches,  which  my  present  occupations  do  not 
leave  me  the  opportunity  of  making. 

Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  usual  way, — namely,  by  giving  an  historical 
account,  and  afterwards  treating  on  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  of 
poisons, — I  have  thought  that  the  subject  would  be  more  agreeably  aud 
profitably  brought  before  you  by  taking  each  division  of  poisons  separately, 
and  treating  the  historical  facts  in  connexion  with  them  as  compared  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  same. 

There  are  three  classes  of  poisons : 

FiBST,  the  cont£^ous  or  infectious,  as  cholera  or  plague.  Into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  I  cannot  enter,  as  it  is  too  extensive  a  subject,  and 
belongs  rather  to  medical  science  than  to  chemistry. 

The  SEcom)  class  consists  of  poisons  which  become  active  only  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  blood  of  an  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  or  that  of  a  mad  dog. 

The  THiBD  class  comprises  those  poisons  which  are  administered  or  taken 
by  man,  and  which  produce  death  by  being  absorbed  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  conveyed  into  the  whole  system. 
This  will  form  the  principal  topic  of  this  evening's  paper ;  but  before  pro- 
ceeding to  its  consideration,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the 
second  dass  of  poisons. 

From  the  most  remote  periods,  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  increasing 
the  deadly  effect  of  their  defensive  weapons  by  coating  them  with  various 
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Tirnlent  poisons ;  and  tboD^  it  is  impoamble  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
poisons  wbich  were  used  for  that  purpose  bj  the  barbarians  of  Narthem 
Europe,  still  chemistij  has  of  late  years  thrown  some  light  upon  those  used 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Indians  on  the  shores  of  the  UississippL  A  few 
years  since,  Alessrs.  Pelouze,  Beynoso  and  Bernard  iuTesdgated  with  great 
care  the  chemical  composition  of  the  curare^  and  found  that  it  was  not 
composed  of  vegetable  juices,  but  was  of  animal  origin.  Tins  they  proved 
by  giving  small  quantities  of  it  to  animals,  when  it  was  found  that,  like  all 
other  animal  poison  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  produced  no  deadly 
action,  whilst  if  brought,  in  the  smallest  quantity,  into  contact  with  the 
blood,  death  ensued  in  a  few  minutes.  They  also  found  that  the  reason 
why  the  curare  does  not  act  as  a  poison  when  taken  internally,  is  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  will  not  absorb,  and 
thus  convey  to  the  blood,  the  curarine,  or  active  principle  of  the  curare. 
They  also  found  that  the  poison  from  the  toad  and  salamander  possessed 
the  same  properties.  M.  Beynoso  also  made  a  most  interesting  observation; 
that  if  a  drop  of  bromine  was  applied  immediately  to  the  puncture  made 
by  the  poisoned  weapon,  the  life  of  the  animal  was  saved.  Let  us  hope 
that  as  science  progresses,  and  chemistry  becomes  more  closely  allied  with 
medicine,  equally  efficacious  remedies  may  be  found  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
or  that  of  a  mad  dog.  To  show  what  extraordinary  power  some  of  these 
poisons  possess,  Sir  Robert  Schombui^k  states  that  the  puncture  of  a  needle, 
coated  with  the  concentrated  poison  called  urari,  might  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  life.  Professor  Albert  Kolliker  found,  during  his  researches  on  the 
upM  antiar  poison,  that  the  rapid  death  of  animals  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Up  to  the  present  time,  but  little 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  principle  contained 
in  putrefied  meat.  Even  the  researches  of  Professor  Julius  Schlossberger, 
on  the  unsound  sausages  of  Germany,  attribute  their  poisonous  action  to 
an  alkaloid,  which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  isolating.  Allow  me  to 
state,  before  leaving  this  part  of  my  paper,  that  I  have  been  for  two  years 
past  engaged  in  examining  the  phenomena  of  putrefEiction,  and  that 
I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  discover  the  nature  of  those  animal 
poisons  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood,  cause  its  rapid 
decomposition. 

1  now  proceed  to  the  third  class  of  poisons,  which,  for  convenience,  wiU 
be  divided  into  two  principal  sections — the  vegetable  and  the  mineraL 
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The  use  of  vegetable  poisons  dates  from  the  most  remote  periods,  for  we 
filDd  them  alluded  to  in  the  heathen  mythology.  These  mysterious  and 
terrific  weapons  were,  in  most  of  the  ancient  nations,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  kings,  who  showed  themselves  jealous  of  the  secret  of  their 
use,  which  gave  them  the  power  of  inspiring  terror,  by  the  infliction  of  the 
most  rapid  deaths.  The  causes  of  these  deaths  not  being  traced,  the  men 
condenmed  and  punished  by  earthly  judgment  appeared  to  be  struck  by  the 
hand  of  God. 

The  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  Modes,  the  descendants  of  the  en- 
chantress Medea,  used  to  teach  their  children  the  art  of  distinguishing 
plants,  that  they  might  use  or  reject  them  according  to  their  useful  or 
injurious  properties. 

The  Greeks  employed  poisons,  as  is  established  by  the  well-known  deaths 
of  Socrates  and  others ;  and  it  was  with  them  that  the  mineral  poisons  first 
made  their  appearance  by  the  use  of  the  sulphiurets  of  arsenic,  which  they 
named  aurypimentum,  and  the  subject  of  poisons  was  deeply  studied 
by  them. 

The  Romans,  especially  the  successors  of  Augustus,  made  great  use  of 
poisons.  The  Danes  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  poisons,  as  is  shown 
by  their  practice  of  dipping  their  arrows  in  the  juice  of  the  white  and  black 
hellebore  and  that  of  the  aconitum. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  the  art  of 
using  poisons  seems  to  have  been  lost  or  little  practised.  The  same  remark 
applies  generally  to  the  middle  ages.  The  disorders  into  which  Europe 
had  fallen  at  that  period,  did  not  require  the  use  of  mysterious  execu- 
tions—the dagger  being  at  once  the  instrument  of  justice,  of  vengeance 
and  of  crime.  In  the  succeeding  period  we  see  the  re-appeaiance  of  the 
arts,  of  sciences,  of  occult  studies,  and  with  them  of  poisons,  which  again 
became  a  frequent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  rulers.  The  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  present  numerous  and  terrific  instances, 
showing  the  dreadful  deeds  which  may  result  firom  the  abuse  of  know- 
ledge. But  be  it  said  to  the  honour  of  present  times,  and  as  a  homage 
rendered  to  civilization,  that  we  have  but  comparatively  few  crimes, 
and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  hands  which  employ  this  cowardly  and 
disgraceful  weapon  are  generally  found  among  the  lowest  orders  of  society. 
Before  commencing  the  consideration  of  vegetable  poisons,  it  is  necessary 
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to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  science,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  was  in  this  respect  more  perfect  than  our  own.  It  is  easj*  to 
explain  how  these  poisons  were  discovered,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remedies  or  medicines  employed  hy  the  ancients  were  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Therefore,  by  the  constant  use  of  plants,  their  general  properti^ 
were  discovered,  and  the  knowledge  of  beneficial  substances  and  those 
which  were  not  so  became  familiar  to  them.  The  plants  which  yield  bene- 
ficial substances  frequently  contain  others  of  a  poisonous  nature.  I  need 
scarcely  mention  the  root  from  which  we  obtain  tapioca,  as  containing 
prussic  acid  together  with  starch.  I  could  also  mention  the  herb  hellebore^ 
which  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  remedy  against  folly ;  and  it  wiU  be 
readily  seen  that  in  this  case  the  step  from  the  use  to  the  abuse  was  one 
but  too  easily  surmounted  by  a  perverted  mind. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  poisons  used  by  the  ancients  are 
known  in  these  days,  and  that  if  they  are  not  employed,  it  is  merelj 
because  the  mineral  poisons  have  been  brought  more  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

The  metamorphoses  and  enchantments  of  Circe  can  be  in  a  great  measure 
explained  by  considering  the  hallucinations  produced  by  the  use  of  bella- 
donna,  henbane,  and  what  was  called  by  the  ancients  mandrake,  which, 
when  taken  in  too  small  quantities  to  produce  death,  affect  the  mind,  and 
during  the  state  which  ensues,  the  sufferer  not  unfrequently  imagines 
himself  transformed  into  an  animal,  &c. 

These  general  effects  can  be  better  explained  by  medical  science  than  by 
chemistry. 

At  a  more  recent  date,  we  find  that  Hannibal  employed  mandrake  in 
subduing  the  revolted  Africans.  Having  mixed  it  with  the  wine  in  his 
camp,  he  retreated,  leaving  it  behind  him,  and  they,  as  he  expected,  diank 
it,  and  soon  experienced  its  dreadful  effects. 

Opium. — The  extensive  employment  of  this  substance  in  southern  cli- 
mates is  due  to  the  delightful  dreams  which  it  gives  to  those  who  use  it. 
But  let  us  pity  those  weak  men,  the  indolence  of  whose  minds  has  been 
so  fjEur  indulged  as  to  render  such  means  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  revel 
in  their  paltry  dreams,  when  they  might  have  been  invigorated  by  fol- 
lowing that  golden  path  of  industry  and  learning  which  is  the  gloiy  of 
this  country. 
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I  am  Sony  that  the  mind  of  man  has  such  a  tendency  to  imitation,  that 
even  in  this  country,  England,  there  are  persons  who  indulge  in  this  slow 
and  mortal  poison.  For  it  is  well  known  that  whenoYer  our  nerves  are 
over-excited,  the  animal  force  which  this  over-excitement  has  brought  about 
will  be  needed  at  a  future  time.  Therefore,  the  more  this  poison  is  taken, 
the  more  it  is  required,  and  at  length  the  time  arrives  when  it  has  worn  out 
that  splendid  creation  of  God — ^the  intellect  of  man. 

We  could  readily  account  for  the  employment  of  opium  were  it  to  destroy 
the  animal  machine  at  the  same  time  as  the  mind,  but  it  is  not  so  in  some 
cases ;  for  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  nervous  system  having  its  oiigin  in 
the  biain,  and  the  action  of  opium  being  principally  on  that  organ,  the  mind 
is  frequently  destroyed  many  years  before  the  body 

Opium  is  a  poison,  even  in  small  doses,  for  weak  constitutions,  or  those 
which  are  not  accustomed  to  its  use  :  it  has  even  occurred  that  persons  have 
died  from  its  external  application.  The  best  thing  to  give  in  such  cases  is 
an  emetic,  or  an  infusion  of  gall  nuts,  OTJof  oak  leaves,  or  coffee.  All  the 
poisons  similar  to  morphia  or  opium,  to  strychnine  or  brucine  from  nux 
vomica ;  the  veratrine  from  the  delphinium,  or  the  colchine  from  the 
colchicum,  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  tannin  of  the  above 
substances. 

Opium,  which  contains  many  active  principles,  such  as  morphia,  codeine, 
narcotine,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  important  poisons  cunong  this  class  of 
substances,  and  is  one  of  the  most  easy  to  discover. 

The  means  of  detecting  opium  are,  to  boil  the  poisoned  substance  with 
vinegar,  add  an  alkali,  collect  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  acid,  again  pre- 
cipitate it,  and,  after  having  dried  it,  leave  it  in  contact  with  chloroform, 
which  dissolves  several  of  the  active  principles  of  opium,  and  leaves  them 
as  a  residue  when  driven  off  itself  by  heat.  This  residue  gives  with  nitric 
acid  a  red  colour,  which  is  not  changed  by  chloride  of  tin.  "When  dissolved 
in  water,  the  liquor  will  give  a  red  or  blue  colour  m^h  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  lastly  a  blue  colour  with  iodic  acid  and  starch. 

Let  us  observe  that  although  these  characteristic  reactions  take  place,  it 
is  sometimes  very  difl&cult  to  detect  the  presence  of  opium  in  a  poisoning 
case.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention  that  of  Casting,  a  French  doctor, 
who  killed  his  friend  with  acetate  of  morphia ;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
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hesitatioii  that  one  of  the  fiist  chemists  of  that  time  ventured  to  swear  tibat 
he  had  found  opium. 

Nux  vomica  contains  two  of  the  most  violent  poisons,  namely,  strjcbnine 
and  brucine.  It  has  been  believed  that  the  poisoned  arrows  used  bj 
the  natives  of  Borneo  and  Madagascar  are  dipped  in  a  juice  called  by 
them  "  upas  fiente,"  which  is  procured  from  plants  containing  strychnine 
and  brucine,  althougli  the  late  researches  of  Professor  Albert  KoUiker  seem 
to  throw  some  doubt  upon  it.  An  animal  struck  by  one  of  these  airowB 
flails,  struggles  and  dies  in  a  few  minutes.  The  best,  but  almost  hopeless, 
antidote  that  can  be  given  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  is  an  in- 
fusion of  gall  nuts. 

The  means  of  detecting  these  poisons  are,  to  obtain  a  solution,  as  in  the 
case  of  morphia.  A  portion  of  the  liquor  will  give  a  white  precipitate  with 
a  current  of  chlorine,  and  the  remaining  portion  gives  a  red  colour  with 
nitric  acid,  which  becomes  purple  by  chloride  of  tin.  It  also  yields  a 
beautiful  purple  colour  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  or  peroxide  of  lead.  This  test 
is  so  delicate,  that  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  can  be  detected. 
Another  characteristic  test  is  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate  that  it  gives 
with  an  iodine  solution ;  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  which,  nevertheless,  allows  it  to  re-form  under  the  form  of  a 
white  amorphous  powder. 

There  are  several  other  poisons  belonging  to  this  division,  but  it  would 
render  the  paper  too  long  and  technical  to  touch  upon  them. 

Prumc  add,  — This  dangerous  poison  has  been  known  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  finding  of  a  paper,  which  must  have  been  written  at  least  2000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  on  which  were  the  words,  "  Do  not  pronounce  lao, 
"  under  the  penalty  of  the  peach."  It  is  well  known  that  the  leaves  of  the 
peach  tree  contain  a  great  quantity  of  this  poison.  It  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary  that  the  Egyptians  should  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
poison,  which  is  also  given  off  in  great  quantities  by  the  flower  of  the  bitter 
almond,  from  which  fruit  the  oil  of  that  name  is  prepared. 

It  was  most  likely  its  instantaneous  action  and  difficulty  of  detection 
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that  led  the  Ethiopian  priests  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  execution  of  persons, 
eren  Idngs,  whom  they  had  condemned  to  death. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  in  which  poisons  have  been  employed 
bj  the  hand  of  justice. 

The  bitter  waters  administered  by  the  Jews  to  adulterous  women,  most 
probably  contained  prussic  acid.  Even  in  our  days,  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment is  employed,  as  we  find  in  Madagascar,  where,  in  the  space  of  12  years, 
more  than  150,000  persons,  out  of  three  miUions  of  inhabitants  which  the 
island  contaias,  were  executed  under  the  dreadful  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  by  the  law  of  the  Tangben  (Tanguinea  Venenifera). 

Prussic  acid  is  so  violent  a  poison,  that  a  few  drops  will  kill  an  animal, 
and  even  its  vapours  will  produce  death.  From  its  being  given  in  medicine, 
and  produced  in  some  of  the  operations  of  industry,  cases  of  poisoning  may 
occur  in  which  time  may  be  left  to  employ  an  antidote.  The  first  antidote 
is  to  make  the  patient  inspire  chlorine  with  caution.  An  antidote  has  also 
been  given,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  If  no  other  means  were  at  hand,  Goulard  water 
might  be  given,  with  great  caution,  in  small  doses. 

Bodies  in  which  this  poison  has  been  the  cause  of  death,  present  the 
curious  fieu^t  that  the  arterial  blood  is  instantly  changed  into  venous. 

The  body  retains  for  a  long  period  the  characteristic  smell  of  prussic 
acid.  The  best  means  of  discovering  it  are  to  wash  the  inside  of  the  body 
with  water ;  distil  a  portion  of  the  Uquor,  and  re-distil  that  again.  The 
liquor  thus  obtained  will  give  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  wiU  give  off  the  smell  of  prussic  acid 
when  treated  with  chlor-hydric  acid. 

The  most  delicate  test  for  this  poison  consists  in  evaporating  on  a  watch- 
glass  some  of  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  it  with  sulphuret  of  am- 
monia. A  residue  will  be  left,  which  will  yield,  with  per-chloride  of  iron, 
a  most  splendid  red  colour.  After  adding  to  the  liquor  a  little  potash, 
then  a  salt  of  iron,  Prussian  blue  will  be  produced  on  the  addition  of 
chlor-hydric  acid. 

Allow  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  state  that  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  even  in  small  doses  it  mav 
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produce  the  most  serious  results,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid 
which  it  contains.  I  may  also  state  that  nitric  ether  contains  pmssic 
acid,  and  therefore  ought  to  he  used  \rith  care  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
possible,  it  should  be  substituted  by  sulphuric  ether. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  organic  poisons,  I  think  it  right  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  general  processes  adopted  for  their  detection  in  cases 
where  their  presence  is  suspected. 

A  portion  of  the  fluid  is  distilled,  and  if  pmssic  acid  or  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  be  present,  it  will  be  found  in  the  distillate.  If  these  are  not 
found  there,  a  fixed  alkali  is  added  to  the  fluid  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  and  distillation  is  continued.  When  nicotine,  the  poison  of  tobacco, 
coneine  the  active  principle  of  hemlock,  secaline,  the  active  principle  of 
the  eigot  of  iye»  or  hyoscyamine,  the  active  principle  of  henbane,  is  present, 
it  wiU  be  found  in  the  distillate.  If  the  poison  be  a  non-volatile  sub- 
stance, we  then  proceed  by  the  process  described  in  the  instance  of  opium, 
and  we  employ  either  chloroform,  ether  or  fusel  oil,  according  to  the  active 
|uiuoiple  of  the  poison  which  we  suspect,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the 
matters  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Dr. 
lUifmann  and  Mr.  Graham,  master  of  the  mint,  employed  with  success  a 
few  years  ago,  animal  charcoal  as  a  means  of  separating  the  strychnine 
from  beer  which  might  contain  it  Mr.  Herapath  of  Bristol  has  employed 
the  microscope  with  great  advantage  to  detect  this  class  of  poisons.  So 
able  a  toxicologist  is  he,  that  he  was  able  to  detect  aconite,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  monkshood,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  which  occurred  through  a 
person  eating  that  root  in  mistake  for  horse-radish.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  to  state  that  this  poison  is  so  violent  that  Mr.  Herapath  states 
that  the  quantity  which  proved  fatal  in  the  above  case  did  not  exceed  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  He  also  gives  the  following  simple  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  roots  of  the  aconite  and  those  of  horse-nuHsh, 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  made  public  as  it  may  prevent  many  lamentable 
accidents.  The  scrapings  of  aconite  roots  rapidly  acquire  a  very  perceptible 
pinkish  tinge,  more  or  less  deep,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  whereas  those  of 
the  horse-radish  undergo  no  change  under  such  circumstances. 

Silver,  Lead,  Copper,  Tin,  Zinc,  and  their  Salts. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  poisons  weie  employed  by  tie  ancients,  but 
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they  were  seldom  used  by  the  renowned  poisoners,  because  these  salts  have 
a  yeiy  strong  metallic  taste,  which  would  have  been  the  cause  of  revealmg 
their  deeds. 

A  useful  discovery  has  been  made  of  late  years  relating  to  the  localiza- 
tion of  poisons ;  it  is,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  fix  themselves  in  some 
oiigan,  and  principally  in  the  liver,  instead  of  distributing  themselves  over 
the  whole  system,  and  settling  chiefly  in  the  flesh  and  blood  as  was 
formerly  believed. 

Therefore,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  body  for  examination  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  an  organ,  thus  rendering  the  operation  much  more  easy, 
and  increasing  the  probability  of  detection. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  organs  are  to  be  taken,  for 
arsenic,  antimony,  silver  and  lead  : — 

1st,  The  Liver, 
2nd,  The  Spleen, 
3rd,  The  Kidneys, 
4  th,  The  Intestines, 
5th,  The  Lungs. 

For  copper  the  order  is  changed : — 

1st,  The  Liver, 
2nd,  The  Intestines, 
3rd,  The  Spleen. 

And  lead  sometimes  fixes  itself  abundantly  in  the  lungs.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  belief  that  lead  and  copper  exist  in  the  human 
system  is  fallacious.  Large  quantities  of  these  metals  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  animals,  increasing  the  dose  each  day.  As  much  as  two 
ounces  of  blue  copperas  have  been  given  in  six  months,  after  which,  the 
animal  being  fed  for  seven  days  on  normal  food,  and  then  killed,  no  traces  of 
copper  could  be  discovered.  Therefore,  if  the  organization  entirely  rejects 
such  enormous  quantities  of  copper,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  exist 
naturally  in  the  system.  It  has  also  been  found  that  copper  left  the 
system  by  the  intestines  and  the  saliva,  and  not  by  the  kidneys,  as  is  the 
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case  with  aisenic  and  antimony.  This  is  the  order  in  which  the  metallic 
substances  are  rejected  by  that  organ : — 

Antimony, 

Gold, 

Arsenic, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Copper. 

To  discover  these  substances,  namely : — 

Silver, 
Lead, 
Copper, 
Tin  and 
Zinc, 

the  organic  matter  is  destroyed  by  one  third  of  its  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  calcined  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  for  copper  and 
zinc,  nitric  acid  for  silver  and  lead,  aqua-regia  for  tin,  boiled  and  again 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness ;  water  is  then  added,  and  the  filtered  liquors 
give  the  characteristic  reactions  of  silver,  lead,  copper  &c. 

Mercuet  and  rre  Salts. 

Bi-chloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  employed  in 
connection  with  arsenic  by  most  poisoners.  For  example,  in  1613  it  was 
given  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy. 
The  best  antidote  for  this  active  poison  is  the  white  of  egg,  or  the  proto- 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  easiest  method  of  detecting  it  is  to  destroy  the 
organic  matter  in  which  it  is  presumed  to  exist  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after 
the  whole  has  been  heated  for  two  hours  to  add  gradually  chloride  of  lime. 
When  the  acid  is  entirely  removed  the  whole  is  treated  with  strong  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  corrosive  sublimate.  After  adding  water  the  solution 
is  ready  for  the  delicate  test  of  Simpson's  galvanic  pile. 

Antimony  and  its  Salts. 

To  discover  this  poison  the  matter  is  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  When 
the  whole  is  liquid  add  nitrate  of  soda  and  evaporate  to  dryness.    Boil  the 
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residae  with  tartaric  acid,  and  it  is  then  roadj  for  Maish's  apparatus.  The 
spots  obtaiaed  with  this  apparatus  should  dissolve  slowly  in  nitric  acid,  and 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  diyness  the  residue  left  should  be 
entirely  insoluble  in  water,  being  antimonious  acid.  To  render  it  soluble 
it  must  be  treated  with  aqua-regia,  when  the  liquor  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  water,  and  an  orange  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
insoluble  in  ammoma. 

In  fact,  when  there  is  either  arsenic  or  antimony  alone  no  difficulty 
presents  itself  in  the  detection,  but  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
when  mixed  spots  of  antimony  and  arsenic  have  to  be  dealt  with,  which, 
however,  may  be  surmounted  if  the  precaution  is  taken  of  having  a  metallic 
ring  in  the  tube  of  Marsh's  apparatus ;  then  by  applying  Fresenius's  test 
it  is  easy  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  arsenic  or  antimony  be 
present. 

Absenic  and  rre  Compounds. 

U  aqua  Tofona  was  the  name  given  to  a  poison  used  by  a  Neapolitan 
woman  named  Tofona,  who  was  the  inventor  of  it,  and  who  employed  it  to 
such  an  extent  that,  according  to  her  own  statement,  she  had  destroyed 
600  persons  by  its  means.  It  was  probably  arsenic  combined  with  an 
alkali,  and  forming  a  soluble  salt. 

In  1672  there  occurred  in  France  several  cases  of  poisoning,  perpetrated 
by  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers.  We  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  chemists  and  druggists  at  her  trial,  that  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate  were  employed,  but  their  statements  are  mixed  up  with  hesita- 
tion and  ignorance. 

A  few  years  later  new  and  similar  crimes  appeared,  which  were  perpe- 
trated by  a  woman  named  La  Voisin,  who  under  the  name  of  **  powder  of 
"succession"  used  to  sell  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  arsenic  of  Brin- 
villiers, and  the  use  of  this  powder  became  so  common  that  members  of 
several  of  the  noble  families  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY  became  implicated 
in  the  act  of  accusation  which  followed.  But  such  was  the  ignorance  of 
those  appointed  to  investigate  this  case  that  this  woman  was  condemned 
more  under  the  plea  of  sorcery  than  as  a  poisoner. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  toxicology 
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there  has  been,  even  in  our  day,  considerable  difficulty  in  detecting  arsenic 
when  given  in  repeated  small  doses.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  case  of  Madame  Lafifarge. 

An  over  strong  dose  seldom  proves  fatal,  owing  to  the  violent  vomiting 
which  ensues. 

The  fact  which  makes  the  discovery  of  this  poison  rather  difficult  in 
some  cases  is,  that  the  small  quantity  required  to  produce  death  can  in 
great  measure  be  removed  from  the  system  by  several  natural  causes. 
Another  fact  which  only  a  few  years  ago  rendered  its  detection  in  some 
cases  difficult  was,  that  its  property  of  localising  itself  in  the  liver  was  not 
known. 

To  detect  arsenic  it  is  necessaiy  to  destroy  the  flesh  entirely,  and  this  is 
easily  efifected  by  boiling  it  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  drying  the  whole  at  a 
gentle  heat.  It  is  then  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  which  effects 
the  complete  destruction  of  any  remaining  traces  of  organic  matter,  and 
also  transforms  the  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  may  at  once  be  put  into  Marsh's  apparatus. 

When  the  well  known  spots  obtained  by  this  apparatus  are  procured 
they  are  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid.  After  having 
driven  away  the  excess  of  acid  the  residue  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
solution  is  divided  into  four  portions  :  the  first  gives  a  red  precipitate  with 
neutral  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  second  gives  a  light  blue  precipitate  with 
ammonio-nitrate  of  copper ;  the  third  produces  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia;  and  the  fourth  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  mixed  with  black  flux  and  heated,  gives  a  ring  of  metallic 
arsenic. 

Trials  may  also  be  made  with  a  ring  obtained  in  the  tube  by  heating  and 
slantiog  it  slightly,  when  the  arsenic  is  transformed  into  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid,  and  if  unsadsfied  with  these  tests  Fresenius's  test  may  be 
appUed,  which  consists  in  passing  a  cmrent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
over  the  metallic  ring,  Vhich  will  give  distinct  characters  with  arsenic  or 
antimony.  And  this  process  may  be  still  further  carried-out  by  passing  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  through  the  tube,  which  does  not  attack  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  but  transforms  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  into 
chloride,  and  drives  it  away. 
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In  the  case  of  a  liquor  containing  arsenic  Reinsch's  test  may  be  employed, 
^hich  consists  in  plimging  into  the  suspected  fluid  a  clean  copper  wire 
gauze,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chlorhydric  acid  and  heating  the  whole,  when 
arsenic,  if  present,  will  be  deposited  on  the  copper  gauze. 

The  best  antidote  for  arsenic  is  the  hydrate  of  per-oxide  of  Iron,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  not  being  readily  met  with  other  means  have  been  pro- 
posed .  Purified  animal  charcoal  has  been  recommended,  but  its  action  is  very 
doubtful.  Another  antidote  has  proved  veiy  efficacious  and  is  of  great 
value,  as  it  can  be  found  in  any  chemist  and  druggist's  shop,  namely, 
calcined  magnesia,  but  to  be  really  active  it  ought  not  to  have  been  too 
highly  calcined.  Before  parting  with  this  interesting  subject,  I  must 
state  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
brought  under  general  notice;  it  is,  that  the  human  frame  does  not 
contain  one  particle  of  arsenic  nor  or  any  of  its  compounds.  The  erroneous 
opinion  that  arsenic  existed  naturally  in  the  body  originated  with  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  toxicologists,  who  believed  that  he  had  found  arsenic 
in  the  bones,  whereas  it  only  existed  in  his  re-agents.  This  was  proved  by 
a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  first  chemists  of 
the  day.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  that  this  error 
should  be  removed,  for  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  juries  have  been 
frightened  and  acquittal  obtained. 

Dining  the  last  few  years  public  attention  has  been  often  called  to  the 
injiuy  which  persons  have  sustained  by  inhabiting  rooms  the  paper  of 
which  ^vas  covered  with  green  patterns  of  arsenite  of  copper.  Several 
h3rpotheses  were  formed  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  satisfEu^torily  proved 
that  the  ii^jurious  results  did  not  arise  from  any  volatilization  of  the  arsenic, 
but  simply  from  the  arsenite  of  copper  being  rubbed  off,  and  this,  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,  produced  dangerous  effects  upon  health.  This  being 
established,  the  evil  can  be  easily  avoided  by  using  no  green  papers  except 
flock  or  others  of  good  quality  and  weU  glazed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  prevent  builders  and  others  who  have  control 
over  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  from  using  such  dangerous  papers. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  use  of  arsenious  acid  in  manufactures, 
especially  in  calico  printing,  is  so  rapid  and  continuous  as  to  call  for  serious 
consideration,  and  will  perhaps  even  shortly  require  legislative  interference. 
For  instance,  I  have  found  lately,  that  several  of  the  streams  of  Lancashire 
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are  polluted  for  miles  by  arsenical  compounds,  floating  down  them  chieflr 
from  printworks.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  printers  should 
adopt  means  to  preyent  their  refuse,  containing  such  compounds,  from 
finding  its  way  into  public  streams  where  it  may  be  productive  of  incal- 
culable injuiy  tO'great  numbers  of  persons  living  on  the  banks. 

So  thoughtless  are  some  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  they 
employ,  that  arsenic  is  not  only  used  in  great  manufactures,  but  is  becoming 
more  and  more  commonly  introduced  into  substances  of  daily  use  in  our 
private  dwellings.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  most  of  the  papers  sold  for 
killing  flies  are  simply  saturated  with  arsenious  acid,  and  serious  accidents 
have  arisen  from  this  one  source  alone.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me 
to  remind  you  how  commonly  arsenite  of  copper  is  employed  in  the  colouring 
of  wax  tapers,  sweetmeats  and  envelopes. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  poisonous  matters  introduced  into  our  private 
houses,  allow  me  also  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  practice  of  supplying 
the  dwellings  of  great  cities  with  veiy  soft  water  through  leaden  pipes.  I 
am  satisfied  from  my  own  experiments  that  water  becomes  contaminated 
with  lead  if  allowed  to  sojourn  in  contact  with  leaden  pipes  for  10  or 
12  hours,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  persons  suffer  from  the  influence  of 
this  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the  water  which  forms  their  daily  beverage. 
It  appears  strange  when  we  call  to  mind  the  numerous  instances  which 
have  occurred  of  lead  poisoning,  that  ^our  corporations  should  not  only 
persist  m  refusing  to  make  use  of  pipe?  properly  lined  with  tin,  but  should 
even  purchase  pipes  made  of  the  lowest  quality  of  lead  that  can  be  found  in 
the  market.  Although  several  chemists  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labour  to  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  water  upon  lead,  still  there 
has  yet  been  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  different  waters 
of  the  same  degree  of  hardness  or  softness  will  often  act  upon  lead  very 
differently.  The  best  paper  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject  is  by 
Mr.  Medlock,  who  has  observed  that  water  containing  only  a  slight  trace 
of  nitrates  becomes  rapidly  charged  with  lead,  and  also  that  water  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matters  capable  of  giving 
off  ammonia,  which  is  easily  convertible  into  nitric  acid,  will  also  act 
powerfully  upon  that  metal  Although  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
chemist  to  discover  the  presence  of  lead  in  water,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  bichromate  of  potash,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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no  simple  means  ore  known  by  which  the  public  might  readily  ascertain 
for  themselves  the  purity  in  this  respect  of  the  water  they  drink. 

Phosphorus  is  so  violent  a  poison  that  a  case  has  recently  occurred  of 
death  being  caused  by  the  administration  of  the  quantity  scraped  from 
seven  or  eight  lucifer  matches ;  and  society  has  had  within  a  few  years  past 
to  deplore  the  deaths  of  many  children  arising  from  their  sucking  lucifer 
matches  carelessly  left  within  their  reach;  it  is  therefore  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  lately  heard  of  the  manufacture  of  matches  into  the 
composition  of  which  no  phosphorus  enters. 

Mr.  Mitscherlich  has  published  a  veiy  simple  process  for  discovering  the 
most  minute  trace  of  phosphorus.  It  consists  in  introducing  into  a 
flask  connected  with  a  U  tube  the  fluid  suspected  of  containing  phospho- 
rus, together  with  a  small  quantity  of  vitriol.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat 
to  this  mixture  a  beautiful  phosphorescent  light  is  perceived  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  U  tube,  especially  if  that  part  of  it  is  surrounded  by  a  frigorific 
mixture. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  of  opinion  some  legis- 
lative restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  sale  of  poisons.  As  to 
the  nature  of  those  restrictions  I  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before  you  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association 
came  some  two  years  ago. 

Lastly,  although  I  have  not  shrunk  from  shewing  you  the  deficiencies  of 
science,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  progress  which  chemistry  has  recently 
made.  Only  fifty  years  ago  there  were  but  few,  if  any,  poisons  which 
could  be  discovered  with  any  degree  of  nicety,  and  when  we  reflect  that 
now  most  poisons,  organic  as  well  as  mineral,  can  be  detected  in  the  small 
doses  of  from  one-tenth,  to  one-ten-thousandth  of  a  grain,  we  must  feel 
astonished  at  the  progress  of  Toxicology.  But,  for  the  tests  to  be  carried 
out  even  with  a  much  less  degree  of  exactitude,  they  must  be  handled 
by  persons  of  great  practice  and  experience,  who  devote  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  chemical  science.  Complicated  cases  of  poisoning 
may  happen,  in  which  a  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
progress  of  chemistiy  is  indispensable.  Again,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  saliva  contains  a  principle  whicb  gives  a  red  colour  with  the  salts 
of  per-oxide  of  iron,  one   of   the   characteristic    reactions   of   opium ; 
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therefore  how  easy  for  a  person  tx)  believe  he  had  discoTered  opium  where 
none  existed.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  GoTemment  should 
specially  appoint  a  sufficient  staff  of  competent  toxicologists,  whose  sole 
occupation  should  be  to  examine  poisoning  cases,  and  that  a  oertain 
number  should  b»  named  to  act  in  concert  in  each  instance. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  course  unjust  blame  to  science  would  be 
avoided :  neither  should  we  be  under  the  necessity  of  grieving  for  the 
consequences  which  arise,  when  the  investigation  of  such  cases  is  entrusted 
to  persons  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject;  nor  of 
doubting  the  justice  of  a  sentence  by  which  the  innocent  were  acquitted  or 
the  guilty  condemned. 
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NOTES  ON  CLAY  PIPES :  THEIR  USES  AND  FORMS. 

MAKERS  AND  DATES. 

By  Mr,   H.   Ecroyd   Smith. 
(Bbab  8th  BIaboh,  1860.) 


A  short  paper  upon  this  subject,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Lamb,  appeared 
in  the  third  vol.  of  this  Society's  Proceediugs.*  It  contains  some  useful 
memoranda,  some  additions  to  which  I  propose  laying  before  you  on  this 
occasion. 

The  custom  of  smoking  is  of  undoubted  antiquity  in  America,  if  not  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe :  an  ancient  Mexican  legend  asserts  tobacco  to 
haye  been  smoked  at  the  creation  of  man ;  and,  allowing  a  wide  margin  for 
the  tradition,  it  yet  establishes  the  very  early  use  of  the  narcotic  on  the 
American  continent ;  f  the  infundibulum  of  the  Romans,  if  not  of  analogous 
shape  to  ours,  was  probably  used  in  the  same  fiGtshion ;  and  in  the  "  Northern 
'^  Antiquities*'  of  Bartholinus,  a  representation  is  given  of  an  old  stone  effigy 
of  Odin,  from  whose  mouth  projects  a  pipe,  said  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
that  reported  as  protruding  from  the  skull  of  an  Insh  Celt,  in  a  bog  at 
Bannockstown,  county  Kildare.  I 

The  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  from  Humboldt  and  other  authors  we 
leai-n  that  tobacco  was  directly  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Oa- 
ribbee  Islands,  where  the  pipe,  and  not  the  weed,  bore  the  name,  iabac, 
subsequently  corrupted  iuto  tobacco.  The  £u:st  Englishman  known  to 
have  smoked  it,  is  Thomas  Lane,  Esq.,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  Governor 
of  Virginia ;  but  the  earliest  reference  to  smoking  in  England  or  her 
colonies  occurs  in  a  communication  from  a  Mr.  Hariot,  also  of  Raleigh's 
colony,  between  the  years  1569  and  1586.  So  early  as  1507,  however,  the 
custom  was  so  general,  that  we  find  Bishop  Hall,  in  a  satire  on  the  "  decline 
**  of  ancient  hospitality,"  complaining  of  its  formidable  encroachment. 

*  Page  29. 
f  Notes  and  Qaeries,  2  b.,  toI.  ii,  p.  124. 
X  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  It,  p.  30. 


A  very  interesting  work,  in  connection  with  our  subject,  has  recentlj 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt*  In  his  chapter  on  pipes 
he  has  barely  done  justice  to  some  of  his  antiquarian  brethren,  who  are 
derided  for  entertaining  the  belief  that  the  smoke  of  several  substances, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  was  inhaled  through  a  pipe.  This 
opinion  is  denounced  as  puerile,  conceited  and  groundless,  our  author 
placing  it  in  the  same  category  with  the  absurd  notion  of  some  weU- 
meaning  but  shallow  antiquaries  of  the  last  centuiy,  who,  finding  the 
articles  in  question  in,  even  to  us  unaccountably,  close  connection  with  early 
remains,  Celtic,  Eoman  or  Saxon,  too  hastily  concluded  them  to  be  the 
productions  of  those  eras.  Not  possessing,  at  present,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  evidence  for  absolutely  disproving  our  author's  dictum,  I  content  myself 
with  supplying  reasons  for- not  accepting  it 

Subscribing  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Grofton  Oroker  and  others,  that 
the  smallest  bowled  pipes — called  in  Ireland  "  Fairy"  or  "  Danes*  Pipes," 
and  in  Scotland  "  Elfin"  or  **  Celtic" — are  the  earliest  extant  in  our  country, 
I  yet  demur  to  their  minute  size  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  and  deamess  of  tobacco.  That  the  pipes  previously  in  use  suited 
well  with  this  deamess,  and  were  enlarged  in  proportion  as  the  weed 
became  cheap,  is  quite  as  tenable  a  hypothesis.  Mr.  Fairholt  concedes 
that  from  a  remote  period  several  herbs  were  medicinally  consumed  in 
smoke ;  and  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  assert  that  our  forefathers  never 
smoked,  as  a  luxury,  or  that  they  never,  even  medicinally,  imbibed  the 
vapour  in  the  presumed  modem  fashion.  The  substances  consumed  in- 
eluded  coltsfoot,  sword  grass,  dried  cows*  dung  and  realgar  or  realgal,  a 
poisonous  earth,  procured  in  the  East  Indies,  and  most  probably  introduced 
by  the  Dutch.  Coltsfoot  is  strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon.t  That 
most,  if  not  all  of  these  articles  have  been  more  recently  used  for  adulte- 
rating tobacco  itself  is  surely  no  argument  against  their  consumption,  **  pure 
**  and  simple,"  through  pipes  !  At  the  present  day,  a  white  moss  is  gathered, 
dried  and  extensively  smoked  by  the  poorer  Highland  cotters,  whilst  in 
England  eyebright^  buck  bea%  dock,  camomile  and  other  herbs  are  similarly 
consumed  in  rural  districts.  Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  tobacco, 
and  before  the  dose  of  the  16th  centuxy,  clay  pipes  were  already  in 

*  Tobacco :  its  History  and  Associations.    London,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1859. 

t  Vide  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  Oct.  1808. 
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general  use,  as  Mr.  Fairbolt's  work  abundantly  teetifies ;  yet  we  are  gravely 
informed  that  the  first  English  pipes  were  made  of  silver !  We  rather 
incline  to  the  belief  that  clay  pipes  were  already  in  existence  among  the 
common  people,  at  least  in  some  districts,  although  their  use  might  not  hare 
obtained  in  others  or  even  in  London.  Doubtless  they  were  of  native  manu- 
facture, whencesoever  the  original  design  may  have  sprung. 

Hitherto  we  have  mainly  argued  upon  probabilities ;  facts,  however,  are 
not  wanting.  Eeference  to  the  mythical  Milesian  of  Bannockstown  bog 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  our  purpose  :  we  make  no  account  of  the 
casual  proximity  of  such  articles  to  Eoman  or  other  early  remains,  but 
invite  the  sceptic  to  visit  the  present  excavations  for  new  docks  at 
Eotherhithe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Here,  at  a  depth  vatying 
from  2  to  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  be  seen 
numerous  pipes  deposited  in  the  ancient  silt.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works  it  became  necessary  to  remove  an  old  house,  bearing  the  date  of 
its  erection  in  1575 ;  yet  some  10  or  12  feet  below  its  very  foundation,  the 
silt — ^termed  ballast  by  the  navvies,  but  unquestionably  the  deposit  of  the 
river — was  found  to  contain  the  small  older  forms  of  pipe  heads.  Here 
we  must  allow  the  earlier  manufacture,  or  admit  the  extravagant  assump- 
tion that  the  original  stratum  upon  which  the  house  was  built  had  been 
washed  away,  and  replaced  by  a  comparatively  recent  bed  of  silt,  the 
edifice  above  remaining  meanwhile  intact!  For  the  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  find  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Tindall,  of  Bridlington, 
Yorkshire,  whose  ancestors  for  many  generations  were  pipe  potters,  and  who, 
having  been  a  collector  of  the  objects  themselves  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
is  a  competent  authority  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Fairholt  instances  the  pipes  reported  by  Mr.  Lamb  as  found  at 
Hoylake,  but  is  here  singularly  unfortunate.  The  writer  happens  to 
possess,  he  has  good  reason  to  believe,  all  the  old  pipes  which  have  turned 
up  in  this  particular  district  within  the  last  three  years  or  more,  and 
finds  that  the  smallest  and  oldest  examples  do  not  occur  about  the  site  of 
the  camp  of  William  IIFs  troops,  but  in  or  around  the  village  of  Great 
Meols,  certainly  the  most  ancient  hamlet  in  the  whole  country  side. 
William's  soldiery  used  quite  another  form  of  pipe,  of  double  the 
capacity.  The  mistake  has  perhaps  originated  through  the  specimens 
illustrating  Mr.  Lamb's  paper  having  been  procured  in  adjacent  localities, 


and,  in  common  with  too  many  of  the  Great  Meols  antiquities,  erroneously 
labelled  "  Hoylake,"  a  name  of  comparatiTelj  recent  origin.  Examples 
are  here  exhibited  from  East  Yorkshire,  noted  two  centuries  ago  for 
its  pipe  manufacture,  and  from  both  shores  of  the  Mersey.  Near 
Warrington,  upon  sites  occupied  during  the  civil  war  by  Cavaliers  or 
Parliamentarians,  these  articles  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Kendrick,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  specimens. 
In  shape,  the  pipes  appear  since  the  16th  century  to  have  always  varied 
much,  and  consequently  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  apportion  all  to  their 
respective  dates.  The  present  arrangement  by  centuries  will,  however, 
prove  tolerably  correct,  and  illustrate  the  main  types,  from  the  earliest 
known  down  to  those  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  since  which 
the  variations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  become  almost  interminable. 
Some  of  the  older  forms  are  found  useful  during  country  sport,  and 
'several  noblemen  are  known  to  use  them  in  the  field.  A  German 
periodical  of  Dec,  1813,  records  a  curious  find.  "  In  digging  a  new  sluice- 
''  way  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Fairwater  at  Dantzic,  an  ancient  ship  was 
**  discovered,  nearly  20  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  laden  with 
**  blocks  of  stone  prepared  for  building,  some  of  which  were  highly  polished. 
"  Many  human  bones  were  found  in  the  hold  of  this  vessel,  both  fore  and 
"  aft,  and  a  box  of  tobacco-pipes,  all  whole,  with  the  heads  about  the  size  of 
"  a  thimble,  and  stalks  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length.*'')' 

After  the  decay  of  their  Delft  £sibrics  in  the  17th  century,  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  pipes  introduced  from  England,  as  weU  as  imitations  of  fine 
English  vTares,  became  a  great  source  of  employment  to  Dutch  and  German 
workmen.  Count  Marcolini  in  1784  founded  at  Hubertsberg,  in  Saxony,  a 
manufactory  which  produced  articles  nearly  equal  to  the  English ;  others 
were  established  at  Gotba-f  The  British  consul  at  Ostend  reports,  in 
1765,  a  singular  instance  of  Dutch  strategy.  A  manufactory  of  pipes 
had  been  set  up  in  Flanders,  which  the  Dutch  wished  to  ruin.  This  they 
might  have  effected  by  a  very  large  importation  of  the  article,  but  the  high 
duty  rendering  this  expedient  too  expensive,  they  loaded  a  large  ship  with 
pipes,  and  purposely  wrecked  her  near  Ostend.  In  accordance  with  port 
regulations,  the  cargo  was  landed  and  sold  there  at  such  a  low  price  that 

*  Dnblin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  iv,  p.  20. 
+  Mairyaffl  History  of  Pottery,  182. 
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the  new  raanufactory  at  once  sank  under  the  blow.*  A  Mr.  HoUis,  passing 
through  the  Netherlands  in  1748,  reports  extensive  pipe-works  at  Gouda, 
and  he  was  informed  by  the  master  that  the  working  tools  still  retained 
their  original  English  names.f 

Under  the  designation  of  Tigelwyrtena  Crceft,  the  potter's  art  was  prac- 
tised by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  The  incorporation  of  the  craft  took  place 
5th  Oct.,  1619.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  petitioned  for  to  Queen 
Anne,  but  the  petition  was  not  acceded  to.J  Of  the  early  English  manu- 
facturers of  pipes,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few  scanty  notices,  as  in 
lists  of  trades.  Enquiries  have  enabled  the  writer  to  supply  a  few  un- 
recorded particulars,  which  some  gentlemen  connected  with  this  society 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  extend.  Mr.  Mayer  states  that  a  person 
named  Morgan  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
potters  in  Staffordshire,  and  that  his  descendants  are,  or  were  very 
recently,  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  In  his  Natural  History 
of  Stafifordshire,  written  in  1686,  Dr.  Plot  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  pipes  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne ;  the  necessary  clay,  with  other  kinds 
used  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  obtained  close  to  the  town  of  Burslem. 
In  Yorkshire,  the  production  was  carried  on  chiefly  at  Hull  and  Beverley, 
in  the  East  Riding,  and  some  of  the  pipes  found  are  known  to  be  of  the 
16th  century.  The  apprentices  of  these  manufacturers  introduced  the  art 
into  other  districts,  one  commencing  at  Loughborough,  cir.  1600,  and 
another,  Thomas  Barrick  or  Barwick,  settled  in  Edinburgh  about  the  same 
period — his  pipes  being  known  by  his  initials  stamped  on  the  breast  of  the 
bowl.  Subsequently,  a  manufactory  was  established  at  Leeds,  a  clay  being 
discovered  in  Wortley  hundred,  capable  of  retaining  its  whiteness  after 
buming.§  The  •*  Bideford  clay  "  appears  to  have  early  been  in  general 
demand.  Lysons||  informs  us  it  was  procured  previously  to  1800  at  Wcare 
Gifford  and  in  the  parishes  of  Petersmerland  and  Petrockstow.  It  was 
conveyed  into  Staffordshire  by  sea  and  canal,  and  mixed  with  pounded 
flint,  upon  this  article  coming  into  use.  This  compound  was,  however, 
held  liable  to  crack  if  highly  fired  or  suddenly  heated. 

•  Macpheraon's  Annals  of  Commerce, 
f  Dublin  Penny  Magazine,  toI.  It,  p.  28. 

t  History  of  Pottery,  p.  14«,  178. 

§  Thoresby'a  Ducat  Leeds,  p.  106. 

II  Brit.  Rom.  Devonshire,  p  291. 
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Distant  parts  of  the  coantry  were  occasionally  supplied  with  this  brittle 
ware,  as  is  evidenced  bj  the  pipes  of  John  Hunt,  with  his  name  in  fuU 
(a  rare  occurrence)  upon  the  spur,  in  Staffordshire  and  in  London,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  neighbourhood  at  Great  Meols.  He  was  probably  a  Stafford- 
shire man,  but  it  is  thought  that  several  members  of  his  family  wrought 
elsewhere— pipes  of  Jeffry  Hunt  being  common  in  Somerset,  and  others 
of  Thomas  Hunt  occurring  in  Wilts.  Makers'  marks  appear  on  mc^t  of 
the  pipes  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  occasionally  on  the  breast  of  the 
bowl,  rarely  on  the  stem,  but  generally  on  the  base  of  the  spur.  Aubrey 
mentions  a  manufacturer  named  Gauntlet,  who  impressed  his  ware  with  a 
representation  of  that  article.  The  trade  was  sometimes  united  with  others, 
as  at  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  where  in  the  17th  century  we  find  William 
Leader  making  the  copper  tokens  of  the  period,  in  addition  to  clay  pipes ; 
and  he  not  improbably  also  manufactured  the  curious  pins  (if  they  may  be 
so  termed),  formed  likewise  of  fine  pipeclay,  and  used  by  barbers  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  century  for  curling  the  hair.  They  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  tobacco-stoppers.  Many  scores  of  these  articles  have  been 
found  in  ledges  within  chimneys  of  the  older  houses  in  the  town,  and 
a  few  examples  have  been  selected  for  exhibition,  including  one  bearing 
the  potter's  initials,  W.B,  At  one  period  the  Winchester  pipes  appeared  to 
have  been  in  great  request,  Ben  Jonson  noticing  them  as  considered  the  best 
in  his  day.  Of  this,  or  somewhat  earlier  date,  is  the  curious  article  in  crock- 
ery, termed  a  Tantalus,  or  puzzle  cup,  now  shown.  Though  of  fair  size,  it 
was  not  calculated  for  holding  above  a  pint,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
material  and  the  open  ornamentation,  which  includes  a  couple  of  grotesque 
human  faces,  devices  from  cards,  the  Freemasons'  square  and  compass,  and, 
lastly,  a  couple  of  pipes,  conveying,  rudely  formed  as  they  necessarily  are,  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  smoking  utensils  of  the  day.  The  cup  was  emptied  by 
an  orifice  carried  upward  through  the  handle,  which  terminated  in  hollow 
projections  on  the  apex  of  the  vessel,  two  of  them  being  closed  by  the  fingers, 
whilst  the  power  of  suction  was  applied  to  the  third.  These  objects  were 
evidently  more  for  show  than  use,  and  usually  occupied  places  on  the  pro- 
minent shelves  of  public  houses.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  informs  me  that  the 
older  specimens  are  now  but  rarely  met  with.  Some  were,  however,  made 
by  Messrs.  Wedgewood  and  Turner,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  others,  thongh 
very  rudely,  by  another  potter  of  the  same  county. 
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POTTBBS'  MaBKS  FOUND  UPON  EABLY  PiPES. 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 

AB— B— D— IB— ID— lOHN  HVNT— PL— RL,  with  a  star  above 
and  crescoDt  below — ^TC — ^TH — ^TP;  all  stamped  on  the  spur.  EB, 
Burmoanted  bj  a  tree — GL,  within  a  boot-spur — IB,  in  similar  mark — IB, 
with  a  crescent ;  upon  breast  of  bowl. 

Somersetshire, 

HENRY  PVTLEY— JEFFRY  HVNT,  common— RO  or  G  on  stem— 
RICHARD  GREENLAND. 

Yorkshire, 

ASQVITH,  of  Hull,  early  in  16th  century— HAIRCY— HILTON— 
PINCY— SCOTT— G.  C.  (George  Cullom)  within  a  heart-R.  F.  (Rich. 
Fitton),  a  wheat-sheaf  between ;  all  upon  the  spur.  ^  ^  upon  either  side 
of  spur,  a  very  uncommon  position.  IH  with  the  spur  intervening — 
^  (Robert  Blythe  of  Hull,  cir.  1690)  upon  breast  of  bowl. 

Miscellaneous^ 
Chiefly  Staffordshire,  in  the  collection  of  W.  J.  Bemhard  Smith,  Esq. 

BEN.  LEGG--<3B— CR,  a  gauntlet  sometimes  between— ED.  HIG- 
GINS— EK— EL— HP— FE— lOHN  HVNT— JOHN  JONES- 
JOHN  JAMES-IL— IM— IP— lOHN  LEGG— lOHN  ROBERTS— 
lANE  OVERTON— lOSEPH  HVGHS— MICH.  BROWN— M—MD— 
MORRIS.  D.N— OF— RL— RANDLE  MORRIS— THOM.  EVANS- 
THOMAS  HVNT— TI— WB,  a  gauntlet  between— WILL.  DARLEY— 
WM — the  same,  with  each  letter  crowned — \^  each  crowned  by  stars 
within  a  heart. 

Marks  without  names  or  initials, 

A  plain  gauntlet — ditto  on  shield— ditto  on  heart— a  cross — crosslet — 
a  star,  fleur-de-lis,  &c. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


TWELFTH    SESSION,    1869-60 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

St,  Gearge'9  Hall,  IBth  Oct,,  1859. 

WILLIAM  BBOWN,  Esq.,  ViCE-PBSsiDiirT,  in  the  Chair, 
The  Secretary  read  the  following 

BEPOBT. 

It  is  the  pleasing  duty  of  the  Council  to  report,  at  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  that 
the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Society's  labours  has  been  marked  by  sadafkctory  progress, 
both  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the  members.  These  are 
given  more  or  less  in  detail  in  the  volume  of  Transactions,  which  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  delivery ;  and  they  confidently  anticipate  that,  like  its  predecessors,  it  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  members. 

During  the  past  year,  no  event  has  occurred,  in  relation  to  the  Society,  requiring  special 
notice ;  the  usual  duties  have  all  been  performed,  and  the  accustomed  intercourse  with 
other  Societies  maintained.  The  Library  has  also  been  open  to  members  firom  five  to 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  meeting. 

The  Treasurer's  balance  sheet  shows  that,  in  addition  to  a  balance  of  J610  6s.  2d. 
remaining  over  firom  the  previous  year,  the  sum  of  £^19  12s.  lOd.  has  been  received, 
and  j£360  Is.  lOd.  paid.  The  working  expenses  have  remained  much  as  usual,  and  there 
is  a  balance  in  hand  of  Jgl4  16s.  7d. 

I>uring  the  past  year,  the  Council  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  their  predecessors 
in  submitting  to  the  Society  the  names  of  certain  defiiulters,  who,  after  due  notice,  were 
erased  firom  the  roll  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  Law  XII.  They  recommend 
that  the  accumulation  of  arrears  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible,  and,  with  tliat  object, 
that  Law  "XTT  be  strictly  enforced.  The  apparent  and  actual  revenue  wiU  then  be  iden- 
tical, and  all  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  can  be  made  with  much  greater 
definiteness. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  diminish  the  price  of  the  early  volumes  of  Proceedings 
and  Transactions,  until  the  stock  is  reduced  to  a  limited  number  of  copies ;  the 
amended  scale  of  prices  will  accompany  the  volume  about  to  be  issued. 

The  Society's  Excursion  this  year  was  made  to  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  to  the  Water- 
works of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  at  Bivington  Pike.  A  brief  account  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  volume  XI. 

The  balloting  lists  required  by  the  laws  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Council  have  sug^sted  some  slight  changes  in  the  honorary  officers. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  retire,  as  well  as  those  named 
for  the  customary  vacancies  in  the  sections,  are  willing  to  serve,  if  elected,  and  are  all 
known  as  valuable  memben  of  the  Society. 
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It  WIS  moved  by  tlie  Bev.  B.  B.  Koobb,  B^  seconded  by  Thomas  B.  Btdxb,  Esq., 

and  resolved  unsiiiinoiislj : — 

Th&t  the  Beport  now  read  be  adopted,  end  printed  end  eireolsted  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Statement  of  Accounts  having  been  read. 

It  was  moved  by  Pstkb  B.  M'Qdts,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Wm .  Buekb,  Esq.,  snd  restdved 
nnanimonsly : — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  be  passed,  and  printed  and 
circulated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


Dr. 


Tub  Histobic  Socibtt  or  LAK04iHTBB  avd  Cvbshibb  in  mcammi  with 

Thomas  Avison,  Treaamrfr. 


Cr. 


Thb  YoLUMBi: —  jS  8.  d. 

YoL  z.— T.Brael].prinfiiig«0  10  0 
Maolare  and  Co., 

lithographing..    9  18  0 

DIstribDting  ....    6    7  S 

YoL  zi.— Thomas  Brakell, 

printing 130    1    0 

Chaloner  &  Law- 
soD^ithognph- 
ing    SI    9    0 


£  s.  d. 


24  Id    9 


BBasiowAL  ExrBirsBs:^ 


151    3   0 


T.  Brakell,  printing  clron- 

lars. &o.,8eeaionX  ....  10  17  0 
Do.,  ao.,  Session  ZI  . .  9  6  0 
H.  Shiinmin,  bookbinding  1  Id  9 
O.  J.  Poore,  ataUonerr  ..360 
Bent  of  Library  and  In- 
surance   31    0  0 

Bent  of  St.  George's  Hall. .  15  15  0 

Reft-esbments  at  meetings  12    6  0 

Advertising  meetings  ....    4  10  11 

Assistant  Secretary 50   0  0 

Commission,  making    ap 

acconnts,  &o 18    9  7 

Postages,  parcels  andmis- 

oellaneous 19  12  2 


Pbbmanevt  Chabobs:— 

Papworth's  Heraldry    ....    1    1    0 
Chaloner  and  Lawson,  for 
ReoeiptBooks   9    6    0 


188  17  11 


SPBCXAI.  BXPBNgBS  ;— 

Ezcaraiun  to  Bivington  ..603 
Circalars  for  ditto 0  13    0 


3    0    0 


6  19    3 


369    1    6 
Balancb  in  Treasurer's  hands 14  16    7 


£383  18    0 


EBsmined  by 

P.  R.^M'QuIE.^^^"'•o■»• 


Jr  a.  d. 

Balance  from  last  aeconnt 10    5   9 

By  Beceipts  in  Session  XI,  viz. : — 

Entranoe  Fees 14  14   0 

Annoal  Sabaoriptions,  Seasion  XL.  963    9   0 
Ditto,  ditto  XIL.     9  19    6 

Aireara    50  19    0 

Life  Composition 5    5   0 

Bookssold 7  13    0 

Extra  Binding  for  Yolmnes 0    6  10 


£383  18    0 


(E.  and  O.  E.) 


Liverpool,  IBth  October,  18M. 

Thomas  Avxsok. 


It  was  moved  by  Thomas  B.  Btdbri  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  B.  jAeo,  Esq.,  and  resolved 

unanimously : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of 
the  Council,  for  their  services  during  the  past  Session. 


dl9 

It  wM  moTed  by  Samusl  Hul,  Esq.,  seoonded  by  the  BeT.  Thomas  Moobb,  H.A.,  uid 
resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his 
donation  of  eight  illustrations  for  the  annual  yolume  for  the  past  year. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of  Council,  the 
result  was  announced  firom  the  chair.     (See  i>age  ▼.) 

Thanks  were  conveyed  by  acclamation  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  services  during  the 
evening,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hdmb,  seconded  by  P.  B.  M'QuiB,  Esq. 


drd  November,  1809.    ARCH^OLOOICAL   SECTION. 
JosxPB  Matsb,  F.S.A.,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Beport  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No.  IX,  May,  1809. 

From  the  Committee.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Birkenhead 
Free  PubUc  Library,  1859. 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Essex  ArchsBological  Society,  vol.  ii,  part  1, 
1809. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :'— 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  curious  statuette  in  bronze,  procured  near  Bome.  Two 
specimens  of  Etruscan  glass ;  the  one  with  white  and  blue  twisting,  the  other 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  iridescence. 

By  Mr.  Newton.  An  old  printed  book,  with  many  curious  woodcuts  and  illustrations, 
entitled  **  Hors  BeatiB  Marie  VirginlB,"  Paris,  1024 — the  property  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Ov  THS  PoBMB  OF  Oisiv,  Pabt  XI,*  by  Profetsor  CouneUan,  of  QueetCs  College^  Cork, 


10th  November,  1809.     LITEBABT  SECTION. 
A.  Cbaiq  OiBSOV,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :~ 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  zxii,  part  2. 

From  M.  De  Perthes.  "  Le  Pilote  de  la  Somme,"  French  newspaper  for  the  18th 
and  28th  October  respectively;  and  "  L' Abbevillois,"  French  newspaper  for 
16th  June  and  7th  July. 

From  the  Author.  A  Dissertation  on  Irish  Grammar,  by  Owen  Connellan,  Irish 
historiographer  to  His  Majesty ;  Dublin,  1834. 

From  the  Author.  Le  Baphael  de  M.  Morris  Moore:  Apollon  et  Marsyas:  par 
L^on  Batt^. 


•  See  Vol.  XI,  page  07. 
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From  the  Society.    Proceedingfl  of  the  LiTerpool  Pfailomathic  Society,  1858-50. 

From  Mr.  Richard  Hant  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England.  Lectore  I.  By 
William  Longman,  1850. 

From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  Copy  of  a  Map  constmcted  by  the  donor  from  calcula- 
tions fonnded  on  the  Census  of  Religions  Worship,  1851,  and  printed  by  order 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Church  Rates,  1850.  The 
map  is  colored  to  shew  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  persons  not  connected  with  any  wor- 
shipping body,  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  collectively. 

The  foUowiog  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Mott,  in  illastration  of  his  Paper.  A  large  number  of  the  most  TsluaUe  or 
remarkable  books  published  in  Lirerpool. 

By  Mr.  Newton.  Cicero  de  Officiis,  &c.,  printed  At  Borne,  1468.  Das  EvangeH' 
buoh,  a  work  in  German  on  the  four  Gospels,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1007, 
with  many  curious  large  woodcuts.  Sir  T.  More's  Treatise  on  the  Vencracyon 
and  Worshyp  of  Tmages  and  Beliqnes  against  Tyndale,  1530. 

By  the  ReT.  Dr.  Hume.    A  box  of  Chinese  printing-blocks  and  a  Chinese  book. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Ov  Books  publisbbd  iv  Liyxbpool,  by  A,  J.  MoU,  Etq. 


I7lh  November,  1850.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
William  Bbowv,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  Lt.-Col.  J.  D.  Graham,  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers.    Map  of  Chicago 
harbour  and  bar,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1808-50. 

From  the  Society.    Annual  Report  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
for  1858-50. 

From  the  Society.    Smithsonian  Report  for  1857-5». 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  Newton.    A  stereoscope  and  series  of  views. 

By  Mr.  Keith.    Woodward's  solar  camera.     Photographic  lenses.     Photographs 
of  Fumess  Abbey. 

By  Mr.  Cross.    Various  photographs  by  Fenton  and  others. 

By  Mr.  W.  G.  Helsby.    Twenty-five  Daguerreotype  views  from  Chile. 

The  following  paper  was  read: — 

A  DBSOBtPTIOir  OF  SOMB  OF  THB   PBIBCIPAL   QpTfCAL  ApPABATUB   USBD   IB   PhOTO- 

GBAFHT,  fry  Thonuu  Sutton,  B,A, 
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ist  December,  1850.     ABCH^OLOOICAL  SECTION. 

Jahbs  Stbaibs,  Esq.!  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

P.  B.  Ainslie,  F.S.S.A.,  Guildford. 

W.  Bomaine  Callender,  Jan.,  Banff  House,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

John  Elliott  Hodgkin,  Hayman's  Green,  West  Derby. 

W.  J.  Legh,  M.P.,  Lyme  Park,  Stockport 

John  Marsh,  St.  Helen's. 

Bev.  T.  H.  Thioknesse,  Deane  Vicarage,  Bolton. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :>- 

From  the  Author.  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  IV,  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  D.C.L.,  Miy or- General  in  the  British  Army. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  ihe  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  zvii,  part  1. 

From  the  Society.  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Arch^ologique  de  1'  Orleanais,  Nos.  81, 
32  and  83. 

From  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Bosy  Gross,  Manchester.  The  Tree  of  Common 
Wealth :  a  Treatise  by  Edmonde  Dudlay,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law ;  some  time 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  President  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Henry 
VII ;  and  one  of  that  King's  Commissioners  for  receiving  the  Forfeitures  of 
Penid  Statutes.  Written  by  him  while  a  Prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  the  years 
1500  and  1510,  and  under  sentenee  of  death  for  high  treason.  Now  first 
printed  firom  a  copy  of  his  manuscript    1850. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited:  « 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.  Impressians  and  casts  from  the  coins,  seals  and  pil- 
grims' signs  found  upon  the  sea  shore  of  Cheshire,  and  illustratiTe  of  hit 
Paper.  Several  valuable  Roman  fibulas  (some  beiog  enameUed)  from  the 
same  locality,  and  a  bottle  containing  illustrations  of  the  various  strata, 
natural  and  artificial,  at  the  chief  antiquarian  site. 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  Four  photographic  portraits  of  historic  charaeters  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson.  Various  books  published  in  Liverpool,  including  a  translation 
of  Horace,  by  Dr.  Greene,  1777,  and  an  English  Grammar,  1765. 

By  Mr.  H.  Gerard.  Poliphili  Hypnerotomaohia  (with  numerous  illustrations), 
1467. 

The  following  Papers  were  read :  — 

Oh  Coivs,  Seals  and  Pilortms'  Sighs,  fouhd  upon  thb  Sea  Sbobe  of  Cheshibb, 
bff  Mr,  H,  Ecroyd  Smith;  and  Thb  Chimbbas,  Pabt  II,*  by  LmU.-Gen,  the 
Hon,  Sir  Edward  Ovstt  D,0,L,f  President. 

*  Transactions,  p.  99. 
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8/A  December,  1859.      LITEBABT  SECTION. 
P.  B.  McQuiB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Society.    Joomal  of  the  Statistical  Sodetj,  toI.  xzii,  part  3. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  Nob.  330  to  364. 

From  the  Society.     Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Fran^aise  de  Photographie,  No.  4. 

From  the  Author.  Character  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Museum,  with  suggestioiis 
for  its  interior  arrangement,  by  the  Bev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L. 

The  fbllowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited: — 

By  Mr.  J.  Newton.  A  series  of  large  wood  cuts  by  Albert  Diirer,  dated  1904» 
illustrative  of  events  in  Scripture  history. 

By  Mr.  A.  Shute.  Two  ancient  flint  arrow-heads,  found  in  Birkendead  in  1810,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  docks.  A  fragment  of  tesselated  pavement  fimnd  at 
Cape  Carthage. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The   Chimbras,  Pabt  III,*  6y  Lieut-Gen.  ike  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ctut,  D.CX^ 
President, 


\r>lh  December,  1850.      SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 
P.  B.  MoQuiB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs,  vol.  xvii,  and  Notices,  vol.  zviii,  of  the  Boyal  Aatio- 
nomical  Society. 

From  the  Society.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  voL  xv,  parts 
8  and  4. 

From  Mr.  Moss.  A  fragment  of  stone  with  the  mortar  adhering  to  it,  from  the 
camp  near  Alexandria,  Egypt  A  piece  of  stone  from  Mount  Lebanon,  with 
fossil  remains  of  small  fishes  on  one  surfiuse. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :•« 

By  Mr.  G.  Beid.  The  model  of  a  carbon-test,  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  foul- 
ness in  air.  Models  of  an  improved  method  of  ventilating  public  buildings 
and  dwelling  houses. 

The  following  Fiiper  was  read : — 

Ov  A  BTBTBMATiCALLT  ABBAVOBD  BoBDBB  roB  PLAHT8,f  6y  the  Sev.  Henry  H. 
Higgine,  M,A, 


*  Transactions,  p.  99.  f  Transactions,  p.  75. 


Xith  January,  1860.     ABCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
William  Bbowv,  Esq.,  V.?.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  foUowiog  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Society.  Fnblications  de  la  Societe  ponr  la  Becherche  et  la  Coneeiration 
de  Monuments  Historiqnes  dans  le  Grand  Dnch6  de  Luxembourg.  Ann^e 
1857. 

From  the  Societj.  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.  £.  of  Ireland 
ArchflBological  Society,  vol.  ii,  N.S.,  Nos.  19  and  20. 

From  the  Author.  Remarks  on  a  line  of  Earthworks  in  the  parish  of  Tidenfaami 
Glonoestershire,  known  as  Offa's  Dyke,  by  George  Ormerod,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

From  M.  de  Perthes.  "  Le  Pilote,**  French  newspaper,  for  the  11th  November, 
1850. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  W.  G.  Helsby.  A  numerous  collection  of  relics,  lllustratiTe  of  the  domestic 
habits  and  funeral  customs  of  a  tribe  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Pern, 
consisting  of  the  mummies  of  a  female  and  two  infiints,  various  cookiug  and 
other  household  articles,  and  miscellaneous  objects.  As  it  is  said  that  no 
interments  have  taken  place  in  the  burial  ground  where  the  mummies  were 
found  since  the  discovery  of  Pern  by  the  Spaniards,  Mr.  Hebby  assumes  that 
they  have  been  interred  over  three  hundred  years. 

The  following  Paper  was  read: — 

Ov  THi  PopuLAB  Customs  ahd  Supbbstitioss  of  LAVCASHimB,  Pabt  II,*  by 
T.  T.  WUkiruon,  FJi^.8. 


12th  January,  1860.      LITEBABY   SECTION. 
WiLUAM  Bbowv,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

W.  H.  P.  Bath,  146,  Crown  Street 
Adam  Holden,  02,  Church  Street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented :-« 

From  the  Watch  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council.  Beport  on  the  Police 
Establishment  and  the  State  of  Crime,  with  Tabular  Betums,  for  the  year 
ending  29th  September,  1850. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  No.  13.    1858-50. 

From  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson.  Merlini  Anglici  Ephemeris,  or  Astrological  Jadg- 
ments  for  the  years  1674-77,  by  William  Lilly,  Student  in  Astrology.  The 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary  for  I860. 


*  Transactions,  p.  86. 
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The  following  object  of  interest  was  exhibited:— 

By  Mr.  Majer.  The  original  Privy  Coanoil  Warrant,  issaed  by  King  William  m, 
for  payment  "  unto  John  Ince,  gent.,  or  to  his  assignees,  the  som  of  £^1 
"  Os.  lOd.,  to  compleat  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  all  Charges  and  Ez- 
**  penoes  for  or  concerning  the  passing  and  Execucon  of  the  Commission  for 
« tsking  Subscriptions  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  passing  of  the  Charter 
**  for  Incorporating  of  the  said  Bank,  which  were  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Usy" 
bearing  date  Kensington,  18th  March,  1604-5. 

The  following  Papers  were  read: — 

Oh  thi  Fbibdom  ot  thi  Laboub  Mabkbt,  6y  Samuel  Hill,  Eaq,;  and  Oir  thb 
Gaifsus  of  Bblioious  Wobship  fob  Ebglabd  ahd  Wales,*  by  the  Rev,  A, 
Hume,  D,CJj,,  ^c. 


lOlA  January,  1860.      SCIENTinO    SECTION. 

Joseph  Matbb,  F.S.A.,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  National  and  Foreign  Antiquities,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  members 
and  their  friends,  including  ladies ;  the  usual  routine  business  wss  therefore  postponed. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  Museum  the  company  assembled  in  the  principal  room« 
when 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :^- 

OV    TUX     IMPOBTARCB   OF  PUBLIO   MuSEUMS  FOB   HiSTOBICAL   COLLKCTIOBS.f    h^ 

(7.  Roach  Smith,  F.8,A.,  4tc, 


^nd  Fehruary,  1860.      ABCH^OLOQICAL  SECTION. 
JosBFH  Matbb,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chur. 

■ 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  M^moires,  1857,  Bulletins,  1858,  de  la  Soci^ti  des  Antiqaaires 
de  r  Onest. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Address  by  the  Hon.  Lord  NeBYea 
at  the  conversazione  meeting  of  the  Society,  23rd  December,  1850. 

From  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  Surreys  of  the  Boman  Wall  and  other 
Bemains  in  the  North  of  England,  made  in  the  years  185d-54  by  his  Oraoe's 
direction :  with  memoir. 

From  Mr.  John  Dixon,  Whitehaven.  A  plaster  cast  of  the  inscription  on  a  pillar 
in  the  churchyard  of  Beckenuont,  Cumberland,  marking  the  burial-place  of 
Tuda,  a  Saxon  bishop,  who  died  A.D.  664. 

*  Transactions,  p .  1.  f  Transactions,  p.  1 17. 
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From  Mr.  Craig  Gibson.  A  Glossary  of  Oamberl&nd  Words  and  Fhrasss,  hj 
Wm.  Dickinson,  FX.S.  The  Old  Man,  or  Ba?ing8  and  Bamblings  round 
Coniston. 

F^om  Mr.  Snrr.  An  original  impresdon  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  obverse  inscription  is  "Jacobus  Dei  gratift  AngL  • 
*'Hibemifl»  rex  fidei  defensor;"  -the  rcTerse,  '*  Jacobns  Dei  gratift  Angli» 
^  Scot .  .  .  .  bemi»  rex  fidei  defensor."  On  the  obverse  side  is  represented 
the  king  sitting  on  a  throne  snrmoanted  bj  a  canopj,  and  having  in  his  right 
hand  the  rojal  sceptre,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fleur-de-lis ;  in  his  left  hand, 
resting  on  his  knee,  he  holds  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  cross.  On  the  right 
of  the  throne  sits  a  lion,  and  on  the  left  a  unicorn,  over  each  of  which  sup- 
porters are  the  royal  arms,  quartering  first,  France  and  England;  seeond» 
Scotland ;  third,  Ireland ;  fourth,  France  and  England,  within  a  garter  with 
the  motto  "honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  over  which  is  a  crown.  On  the 
reverse  is  the  king  on  horseback  wiUi  shield  and  sword,  both  horse  and  rider 
fully  armed.  On  the  dexter  side  is  the  York  and  Lancaster  rose  surmounted 
by  a  royal  crown ;  on  the  sinister  side  a  fleur-de-lis,  surmounted  by  a  orown ; 
and  in  the  field  a  greyhound,  one  of  the  badges  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson.  Various  scarce  books  and  engravings,  including  a  Descriptive 
Poem  on  the  Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool,  dated  1780 ;  plans  of  harbours, 
bars,  bays  and  roads  in  St.  George's  Channel,  by  Lewis  Morris,  1748 ;  and 
Georgii  Agrieolas  de  re  Metallica,  Libri  xii,  1061. 

By  Bichard  Pedder,  Esq.,  Preston.  A  transcript  of  a  Diary  kept  by  Thomas 
Tyldesley,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  shew  in  what  degree  the 
journal  illustntes  the  domestic  and  social  manners  of  the  period: — 

*^  March  25, 1712.— Went  with  Mrs.  to  Books  to  pray"  and  Home  To  din'  After- 
wards wentt  A  fowling  To  Lan'  and  Aldolife  Marces  and  to  see  Ashton  Gar- 
dens thenea  Home. 

36  :  Al  day  in  Town  A  bussy  in  improving  y*  Dame  Garden. 

27:  very  Bussy  Gardening  with  8  workmen  Hen:  Copland:  Hen:  Parkinson: 
and  John  :  Cradson.  p**  Mrs  Tomkinson  po  {pro)  Ale  6  quarts  2*  gave  Mrs 
4"  6  to  bye  candles  p*^  y'  Workmen  2*  6  :  soe  to  beed :  I  weried :  0:0:0 

98 :  Wentt  as  fare  as  EUel  Milles  to  meet  M'  Bostron  High  Sheriffe  went  with 
him  after  din'  to  meet  y*  Judge :   *  *  I  suped  with  >*  Sheriffe    And  Tho* 
(himseif)  is  very  well  beloved  yet.    Assizes  were  soe  slend'  that  only  0  was  to 
16  disaes  off  meatt  viz.  Mr  Sheriff  Mr  Nowell  of  Bead  M :  Farington  of  Shaw 
hall  Parson  Parkes  And  y*  Old :  Dog :  Lad :  {himself.) 

Ap°  2 :  Att  my  Betnme  I  went  to  y*  Kings  Armes  and  got  my  din'  with  Bro*"  wee 
spent  1"  Apice  in  Wbitte  Wine,  and  as  wee  went  through  j*  Hall  met  with 
Just:  Long — tb  Cap^  Veale  Just:  Pearson  Franks  Nickinson  and  small  L^ 
of  Boshall  wee  were  very  merry  upon  y*  small  Lord :  and  spent  1'  A  pice  in 
sack  and  whit  wine,  w^  Elivated  y*  petite  L*^  that  beffor  bee  wentt  to  beed  Hee 
Tucke  y*  ffreedom  off  Biting  His  Man  Sharocke  Thumb  of  Just  beyond 
y«Nale:        0:2:0 

8:  Blessed  Bee  The  Holly  &  undivided  Trinaty  For  ever  more  For  The  Mh-cyftdl 
preserveing  A  Bring  mee  To  y*  Age  off  5t>  years.    Amen. 

7:  Went  to  y*  Kings  Armes  p^po:  A  pottle  of  chars  &  A  barell  off  Cockles  caring 
To  Orfford  1*  6  and  Gave  Honest  Tom  Baddeley  To:  Matts  man  2  pintts  of 
Ale  and  spentt  one  pint  with  Bob.  Gibson  &  FTurb**  Gillison.  Spent  8  ob.  att 
Hen:  Waylea.  Thence  Home:  In  the  Eveing  went  with  Mrs.  and  Nan:  T.  to 
Beardsworths  to  A  dansing  Mr.  One  Mr.  Powson.  Gave  him  0"  for  part. 
Spent  2  ob.     Soe  Home :        0:7:5 
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24:  al  morning  in  the  house  Mr  Madrell  A  Mankes  Marctnt  And  both.Apoifaaeary 
Sorgtt  &  Attorney  at  home  Dined  with  as  About  6  went  to  meett  Mr.  Bimson 
at  hen :  Wayles  where  Mr  Madrell  and  Evan  Williams  came  to  as  y*  Skip^  of 
y*  Mankes  ffrigott  of  12  tnns :  and  about  9  when  wee  should  have  gon  home 
came  up  Jack  Thornton  who  stayed  us  till  2 :  I  spent  5"  6 :  and  Tucka 
Skip'  Evan  home  with  mee :        0:0:6 

25:  Al  morning  ia  the  house  gave  Evan  Williams  6  Dnble  botles  to  iBU  with 
Brandy :  gave  him  A  pice  of  Beaff  to  take  with  him  to  Hand. 

May  0 :  Gave  Litle  Jackey  Charles  and  Sara  Boskeall  6<^  as  a  ffaring. 

18 :  about  8  in  y*  moraig  went  over  Bible  to  Ormskirke  Bace,  where  were  A  greatt 
company  off  the  best  in  y*  county :  p*'  po:  meatt  and  Diinke  po:  man  and  selfe 
1*  6  and  then  went  backe  with  Ned  Winckley  to  Banister  hall :  but  spent  p : 
▼lam  att  Banoke  bowling  here  1*         0:2:6 

21 :  afiter  Bin'  according  to  invitation,  Bro*  peninton  fihost  and  I  went  to  crooke 
to  keep  Bro*  Daltons  Birth  Day  but  Tucked  neth'  Meat  Nor  Dnnke  and  all 
wee  had  ffor  our  Journey  was  to  see  two  poor  ffiookes  taken  in  y*  Leske  holl, 
att  length  Mr.  Dalton  came  who  offered  to  Qoe  with  us  to  Cond'  Green  where 
he  gave  us  leave  to  pay  each  1*  beaing  y*  sum  dranke :  Gave  M"  ft*  to  bye 
Sug'  &e.    Gave  M"  8*  to  by  Turf  Colles,  Sec,    00 :  14 : 0 

28  :  went  early  in  the  morning  with  my  M**  To  houme  {ffultne)  in  Westmoriand 
to  see  Bro'  and  Syst'  ff^ost  where  wee  ffound  they'  Unkle  a  very  odd  miserable 
ffellow  and  his  house  as  prop'  ffor  y*  person  as  the  stye  is  ffor  y*^  Beast  m  j 
Bro'  came  backe  with  us  to  burton  where  hee  Treated  us  very  generouslj 
Honest  Cos :  Barton  beeing  with  us." 

The  chairman  exhibited  a  snuff-box  which  formerly  belonged  to  Richard  Choilsy, 
of  Choiley  in  Lancashire.  It  is  one  of  those  relics  of  the  Rebellion  of  1710,  by- 
means  of  which  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  recognised  one  another :  it  is 
round,  and  without  is  enamelled  the  royal  Stuart  plaid ;  inside  is  a  fiilse  lid,  on 
which  is  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Pretender,  so  that  a  pinch  of  snuff  *'  lor  the 
"  good  cause  **  could  be  offered  to  a  Hanoverian  partisan,  without  displaying 
the  miniature,  and  so  betraying  the  owner.  This  Richard  Chorley  was  tried* 
after  the  Rebellion  was  suppressed,  for  high  treason,  along  with  his  son  and 
many  othera ;  and  having  been  found  guilty,  most  of  them  were  sent  to  Londoa 
and  there  executed ;  but  as  Chorley  senior  was  thought  to  be  so  old  and  infiim 
that  he  would  not  survive  the  hardships  of  such  a  journey,  he  was  ordered  to 
be  hanged  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mayer  possesses  a  MS.  account  of  these  oireum- 
stances,  which  may  be  seen  at  his  Museum  of  Antiquities.  The  following 
aecounts  explain  themselves  :^- 

An  Account  of  the  Disbursements  of  Thomas  Crisp  Esq**  High  Sherriff  of  Lanca- 
shire attending  tlie  Tryall  of  the  Rebels  at  Leverpoole  of  executing  94  of  them. 
Conveying  Pnsoners  making  Conveniencies  and  finding  straw  and  other  neces- 
saries for  them  at  Leverpoole  and  elsewhere  which  amount  as  follows  viz^ 

1710. 

Dee.  31.  Payd  for  Messengen  about  the  preicepts  to  hasten  y">  out  0  12  0 
Fayd  Sending  the  Preicepts  out  to  the  severall  hundreds  in 

the  County  and  printing  Tickets 1  15    6 

Payd  the  like  at  Preston  firom  the  Office  there    1  17    0 

Payd  the  charge  of  the  Underaheriffe  a  Trumpeter  and  some 

Sheriffs  men,  to  wait  on  the  Judges  from  Warrington  . .  7  10  0 
Payd  the  charge  of  Messengers  firom  Leverpoole  about  the 

returns  of  the  Preleepts 0  13     6 

Payd  the  charge  of  sending  to  the  offlcera  at  Manchester 

to  get  guards  to  convey  five  Prisoners  to  Preston  to  be 

Executed    0    7    6 
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Janiiarj  90.    Payd  the  charge  of  Horses  and  Men  to  lead  the  Horses  &o. 

•n  oonTeying  them  thither 0 

Payd  for  Cords  to  pinion  them 0 

FeV  6.    Payd  for  Messengers  for  other  Onards  to  eonvey  7  mure  to 

Preston,  5  to  Wigan  and  5  to  Manchester  to  he  Ezecnted      0 
Payd  the  charge  of  men  and  horses  on  the  conveying  the  7 

to  Preston , 0 

Payd  the  charge  of  the  Uke  on  the  eonveying  5  to  Wigan . .       3 
Payd  the  charge  of  horses  and  men  to  lead  them  on  the 

conveying  5  to  Manchester 8 

Payd  the  Smith  for  Irons,  fetters  Ste,  for  the  Prisoners. . . .       8 
Payd  f6r  Carpenters  work  making  guard  heds  and  convenl- 
encies  for  the  Prisoners  and  Soldiers  at  Lererpoole  ....     10 

Payd  for  Straw  for  them   4 

Payd  for  Coales  for  them 1 

Payd  for  Brickwork  htdlding  np  the  windows  &c  to  prevent 

Escapes 7 

Payd  for  candles  &o.  for  the  Onards  and  Prisoners    17 

Payd  for  men  to  attend  and  gnard  the  condemned  Prisoners 

which  the  military  forces  required  fh>m  the  Sheriffo. ...     12 
Payd  two  men  attending  the    other  Prisoners  cleaning 

rooms  Ae 6 

Payd  for  a  Cellar  and  Rooms  for  the  Prisoners  and  Soldiers    18 
Payd  for  Booms  for  the  Witnesses  that  are  Priaoners    ....     10 

Payd  for  Coales,  Candles  and  Straw  &o.  for  them 0 

Payd  for  a  man  to  attend  them  and  clean  rooms  &o 8 

Payd  for  candles  used  in  court 1 

Payd  a  person  that  attended  and  cleaned  the  Court 1 

Payd  for  wine  for  the  grand  jury  &c.  and  other  disburse- 
ments about  them  for  their  room,  grate- coles  ^c.  80  days    82 

Payd  for  Ale  for  them    1 6 

Payd  for  persons  to  attend  them  &c 2 

Payd  oae  days  dinner  for  them 15 

Payd  the  charge  of  17  men  and  horses  88  days  attending  at 

Loverpoole  at  4s.  per  day  each  man  and  horse 120    4    0 

Payd  for  Hatts,  Stockings  and  other  p^  of  tbeir  Liveries 

worn  out. .«« 17    8    8 

The  High  Sheriff's  charge  and  expence  not  included 

The  Undersheriffe  and  his  Deputy  attending  expences  Ae, 

not  included 

Payd  the  eharge  of  the  Sheriffies  men  &c,  attending  Judges 

to  Warrington  on  their  return  back 12    0    0 

Four  Sheriffs  Bailiffs  altendiog  4s.  ^  day  each  88  days    . .     26    8    0 
.'The  Gaoler  and  hb  servants  attending,  Expences  ^c. — he 

charges  upwards  of 00    0    0 

Payd  Messengers  for  Onards  to  pay  all  the  remaining  con- 
demned prisoners  from  Leverpoole  to  Lancaster  and 

about  20  that  were  committed  over  to  Lancaster    0  10    0 

Payd  for  cords,  and  tying  the  Prisoners 1    0    8 

Bftyd  for  horses  for  fbem  that  would  not  goe  on  foot  and  fbr 
men  to  lead  them  &o.  being  17  by  the  first  guard  and  16 
on  horseback  by  the  second  guard  25    0    9 

495    7    7 
1716,  Tke  charge  of  executing  84  Reheh,  ^mt^smmm 

Januaiy  27.    Erecting  gallows  and  paid  for  materialls,  hurdle,  fire,  eart 

&c.on  Executing  Shuttleworth,  and  4  more  at  Pieston,  and 
setting  up  his  head  &c.  besides  the  Undersherieff  and 
Ooalors  0  12    4 
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FeV*  0.    Disborsments  on  Ezecoting  old  Mr.  Choriey  and  oihefs, 

and  setdng  up  a  head  &e.    Besides  the  UnderaheriffiB  . .       6  10    6 

10.  Charge  at  Wigan  on  Executing  Blnndell  isc 7    1     2 

11.  Charge  at  Manchester  on  Ezecntiiig  TyddaU  ^c. 8  10     0 

16  &  18.    Charge  at  Garstaing  and  Lancaster  on  Exeeating  4  at  elUier 

place   S3    0     0 

Besides  the  Undersheriifs 

20.    Charge  of  Executing  Bennet  and  8  more  at  Leverpool  ....     10    8     0 

Payd  the  2  Execntioners  1 60    0    0 

Payd  for  Horses  to  carry  the  Execntioners  to  the  sefeiall 

places  of  Execution  and  their  travelling  charges   7  10    0 

121    7     0 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Ov  TBI  Poems  ov  Oisih,  Pabx  UI,*  (y  Profis$or  ConnelUm,  of  the  Queem*» 
OoUege,  Cork, 


0th  Febrvary,  1860.    LITEBABT  SECTION. 
P.  B.  MoQuia,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  dnly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

George  E.  Holt,  3,  Union  Court. 

Charles  Powell,  Commander,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  Contoay. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  x,  Nos.  85,  86  and  37. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Nos.  12, 18,  14  and 
15.    1859. 

The  foUowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson.  Book  of  the  Brazen  Gates  of  the  Church  of  San  OioTanni, 
Florence.  The  Dutch  Fortune-teller,  discovering  Thirty-six  several  Qnestiona, 
which  Old  and  Young,  Married  Men  and  Women,  Batchelors  and  Maids  delight 
to  be  resolved  of;  brought  into  England  by  John  Booker,  1714.  Several  rare 
books  in  the  Latin  language,  including  one  dated  1510  and  another  dated  1580. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  read : — 

On  ths  Popdlatiov  of  LuUfCASHiaa  ahd  Chishibi,  avd  its  Local  Distbibv- 
Tiov  DUBiHG  TUB  FiFTY  Tbabs  1 801-51,  f  6y  J.  T,  DoMon  and  T.  A,  W^tUm^  Bsqn^ 
Part  Fourth  and  LaU. 


iQth  Fthruary,  1860.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
P.  B.  M<Quib,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

Stem  the  Society.    Proceedings,  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6,  ToL  iii,  and  Jonnal  for  1808, 
of  the  Bo]ral  Geographical  Society. 

*  See  TransactionB,  vol.  zi.  p.  07.    ParU  ii  and  iii  are  not  printed  in  this  volome,  the  author 
desiring  to  reserve  them  for  paDucation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oasianio  Sooietj  of  Dublin. 

f  Transactions,  p.  39. 
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From  the  Society.    Joanal  of  the  Oeolog^eil  Society  of  Dabtin,  toL  Tlii,  pert  d. 

The  following  objecte  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  Newton.  A  collection  of  ancient  woodcnte  by  Albert  Diirer,  Cranach 
and  others.  Several  elcbings  by  L.  van  Leyden  and  Albert  Diirer.  A  specimen 
of  the  Anorthscope,  a  new  optical  instnimenL 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 
Ov  THi  YuauL  ov  Pbxstov  amd  thb  Nsiohboubhood,*  (y  Mr,  O,  J,  AshfieUL 


1st  March,  i860.    ABCa£OLOOICAL  SECTION. 
Jahes  Esitdbiok,  M  J).,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Archssologia  ^liana;  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to 
Antiquity.  Published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Neweastle-Qpon-Tyne. 
Parts  18, 14  and  10,  N;S. 

From  the  Chairman.  On  British  Antiquities  discoTcred  in  Laacashire,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  Museum  at  Warrington,  by  H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman.  A  piece  of  oak,  about  seven  inches  square,  part  of  the  lintel  of 
the  fire-place  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  io  Henley  Street,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
formerly  io  the  possession  of  the  Shaksperes,  in  the  upper  room  of  which  our 
immortal  poet  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  It  had  beeu  intended  to  convert  this 
piece  of  oak  into  a  casket  of  the  period,  but  on  the  carpenter  cutting  into  the 
block  a  cavity  was  discovered,  made  by  a  large  auger  and  carefiilly  plugged  up 
at  the  opening.  In  this  cavity  was  discovered  the  square  sbsit  of  a  small 
wooden  cross,  raised  upon  a  pediment  of  five  circular  steps.  The  cross,  which 
had  been  slighUy  injured  by  the  saw,  is  1^  inch  in  height  and  f  of  an  inch 
broad  at  the  base,  and  when  found  was  carefully  enveloped  in  coarse  tow,  in 
which  were  two  or  three  grains  of  barley.  In  Dr.  Kendrick's  opinion,  this 
relic  strongly  substantiates  the  authenticity  of  a  MS.  discovered  in  1770  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  same  house,  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  the  fidth  of  John 
Shakspere  (fiither  of  William)  "an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholio 
"  religion.**  This  document,  although  at  firat  considered  genuine  by  Malone, 
vras  subsequently  discredited  by  him,  but  the  recent  discovery  of  the  crosSn 
doubtless  a  sacred  relic  secreted  when  the  laws  were  stringent  upon  Boman 
Catholics,  ought,  Dr.  Kendrick  suggests,  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  MS.,  if  still  in  existence. 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson.  A  Genuine  Collection  of  all  the  Papers,  Addresses,  Songs, 
Epigrams  and  Acrostics  printed  by  all  parties  during  the  Iste  Contest  for  Uie 
Bepreseniatives  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  LiTeri>ooI,  which 
began  on  Tuesday,  Mareh  8 1st,  and  ended  April  6tb,  vriUi  some  curious  MSS. 
To  which  is  added  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Poll.  Liverpool :  printed  by 
B.  ^^liamson,  near  the  Exchange,  1761.  An  Entire  and  Impartial  Collection 
of  aU  the  Papera,  &c.,  published  on  both  sides  (on  the  same  occasion) , 

*  Trwsactlons,  p.  IS7. 
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liherpool,  1761.  The  Poll  for  tbe  Election  of  MembeiB  of  Periinimt  for 
the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  Saturday,  28th  May,  1796,  to  Wednesday,  1st  Jane : 
Also,  Addresses,  Songs,  Squibs  &c.  Tbe  Aet  of  tbe  7lh  Geo.  I,  for  makiiig 
the  River  Weaver  navigable;  and  SSrd  Geo.  II,  to  amend  the  foregoing. 
Sermons  and  Diseonrses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occasions,  by  Richard 
Biebmond,  LL.D.,  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  tlie  Dnke  of  Atholl,  and  Vicar  ci 
Walton,  Lancashire,  1764.  An  oil  painting  of  the  bamiag  of  tbe  Gone 
Warehonses,  by  Solomon,  of  Liverpool.  Two  cil  paintings  of  the  North  and 
South  Shores  of  Liverpool,  taken  on  the  spot  by  J.  Morris,  I88L 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Ah  Ahaloot  bstwbbh  ths  Giitbsis  or  Mah  amd  that  ot  thi  Solab  Ststkh,* 
hjf  Henry  Johiuon,  M.R.C,8. 


Sth  March,  1860.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
John  Robbom,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Papers  of  tbe  Kilkenny  and  8JS.  of  Ireland 
ArohsBologieal  Society,  vol.  ii,  N.S.,  Nos.  21,  22  and  23. 

From  the  AreluBological  Institute.    The  Archeological  Journal,  No.  62, 1859. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Autiqusries  of  Scotland,  vol.  u, 
part  3. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes.    MS.  Almanac  of  the  year  1760,  containing  notices  of  variona 
matters  locally  interesting. 

By  Mfss  Drinkvrater,  Rodney  Street,  through  Mr.  Mayer.  A  remarkable  carving  in 
box-wood,  representing  St  Michael  the  archangel  destroying  the  seven-headed 
dragon,  which  stands  in  tbe  foreground ;  on  the  left  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
standing  on  the  crescent,  crowned  with  stars  and  surrounded  with  rays  of 
glory.  Over  the  figure  of  St  Michael  is  a  representation  of  the  Almighty,  or 
God  the  Father,  who  is  mitred,  and  with  tbe  right  hsnd  upraised  in  the  act  of 
benediction ;  his  left  hand  is  over  the  head  of  tbe  Saint,  whom  be  appears  to 
be  protecting  against  the  evil  machinations  of  the  dragon.  On  the  upper 
comer  of  the  group  is  the  head  of  an  ang^I,  and  in  the  left-hand  comer  % 
sarcophagus,  probably  alluding  to  the  grave.  The  figures  are  all  in  the  ronndy 
or  high  relief,  and  for  the  most  part  detached  from  tbe  field :  the  delicacy  of 
the  carving  and  the  high  and  finished  style  of  the  workmanship  testify  to  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and  recall  the  beautiful  productions  of  the 
Italian  school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  J.  Newton  suggested  that  the 
female  is  the  woman  of  seven  stars  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the 
supposed  coffin  is  an  altar  with  cherabim  near  it ;  adding  Uiat  be  had  seen 
sevenl  pieces  by  Albert  Diirer  not  unlike  this,  illustrative  of  Apocalyptic  scenes. 

By  tbe  Chairman.    A  fragment  of  pottery,  a  spear-head  and  a  stone  hammer,  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

Ob  Clat  Pipbs  ;  tbbib  CJsbs  and  Forms,  Makbbs  abd  Datbs,^  6y  Mr.  B,  Eeroffd 
8mUh  ;  and  Tumdli  at  Winwiok,}  6y  John  Bobton,  M.J>. 

*  Pabliflhed  in  a  separate  form.  -f  Transactlotts,  p.  900.  t  Transactions,  p.  189. 
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mth  March,  1860.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Bet.  Hbvbt  H.  Hiooivs,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  foUowing  dooationt  weie  presented : — 

From  the  Hon.  Sir.  £.  Cnst,  President  The  Booke  of  the  Pjlgremage  of  the  Sowle. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Qnillaume  de  OnileviUe,  and  printed  by  William 
Caxton  A.D.  1488,  with  Illuminations  taken  from  the  MS.  copy  in  the  British 
Masenm.  Edited  by  Kacherine  Isabella  Cust,  1859.  The  Ancient  Poem  of 
Ouillaume  de  Oaileville,  entitled  Le  Pelerinoge  de  VHomme,  compared  with 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  John  Bnnyan,  with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix,  1858« 

From  the  Society.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  toI.  xt,  part  5, 
and  vol.  xvi,  part  1. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  toI.  xxiii,  part  1. 

From  M.  de  Perthes.  A  Collection  of  Articles  regarding  the  works  of  art  fDund  in 
the  Drift,  extracted  from  the  Times  and  Journals  of  various  Learned  Societies 
in  England  and  France.  De  la  Femme  dans  1'  Etat  Social,  de  son  Trayail  et  de 
sa  B^muneration,  by  the  Donor. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Hume.  Photograph  of  the  first  page  of  the  Time$  on  the  seal  of 
a  finger-ring.  Miniatures  of  Lord  Brougham  and  of  a  Lady  said  to  be  the 
original  of  Sir  W.  ScottTs  Minna  TroU,  Small  figure  of  a  Burmese  god  in 
soapstoue. 

By  Mr.  Mayer.  Several  documents  of  local  interest,  published  in  Liverpool  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  including  copies  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle  for  Thursday, 
the  17th  August,  1769,  and  Williamson's  Liverpool  Advertiser  for  Friday,  the 
20th  August,  1773.  Fragment  of  an  ornament  in  stone-ware  found  January, 
1860,  in  excavating  for  a  wall  near  the  old  Potteries  in  Shaw's  Brow. 

The  following  paper  was  read: — 

Os  THB  New  Thbobt  or  Sovkd  iv  bbfebbitob  to  Hbabiho,  6y  Thomas  B. 
MitcheU,  M.D. 


19th  April,  1860.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Wm.  Bbowv,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  David  Elliot  Bimie,  53,  Upper  Warwick  Street,  was  duly  elected  B  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  ;— 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  8.E.  of  Ireland 
Arehceological  Society,  vol.  ii,  N.S.,  Nos.  21,  22,  23  and  24. 

From  Mr.  T.  B.  Ryder.    Journal  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agiioaltand 

Society  for  1860. 
From  Mr.  Banister  Lupton,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.       A  Political  Index  to  ths 
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Histories  of  Orett  Britain  and  Irekmd,  byBoliert  Bcatson,  2  vola^  Edmboigiiy 
1786.  Dissertatioiu  ngsrdiog  the  Coinage  of  the  Biaboprie  of  Dnriiam,  fte. 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Lorda,  Knights  and  Oeotlonen  that  lu^e  eomponnded  for 
their  EsUtes.  Chester,  1733.  A  CoUeodon  of  Addresses,  Songs,  Squibs  &&, 
published  at  Liyerpool  daring  the  Election  for  Membera  of  Parliament  m 
May,  1807. 

From  the  Author.  Flint  Implements  in  the  Drift :  Was  Man  amongst  the  Mam- 
moths T    B J  James  WyatL 

From  the  ArebsBological  Institute.    The  ArDhnological  Journal,  Nos.  63  and  64. 

From  Dr.  Macintyre.  A  brass  knuckle-duster,  used  by  the  officers  of  certain  foreign 
ships  for  striking  merchant  seamen.  This  specimen  is  about  half  an  ineh 
thick,  with  holes  for  the  four  fingers  and  a  rounded  base  for  the  palm,  and 
weighs  14  ounces. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  W.  Henderson.    A  tracing  of  Roman  remains  lately  found  at  Carlisle. 
By  Dr.  MitchelL    A  Tolume  of  Political  Caricaiuras,  dated  1756. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :~- 

Ov  THE  Art  of  Illumivatiho  dubivo  thi  Midbli  [Aobs,  aitd  its  Moobrv 
Appltoatiom,  dy  Mr.  O.  A,  Audsley;  and  Forthsb  Rbmabks  os  thi  Camxi.xov, 
6y  J.  T.  Towson,  FJtMJS. 


9rd  May,  1860.    ABCHiEOLOGlCAL  SECTION. 
P.  B.  M'QuiB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  fDllowing  donations  were  presented  :~- 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  tibe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  zrii,  part  2. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Roysl  Geographical  Society,  toI,  iT,  No.  1. 
From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nos.  365  to  368. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.  Several  objects  of  antiquity,  chiefly  found  by  hinfftlf 
.  upon  the  Cheshire  sea-shore  since  the  high  tides  of  April,  including sn  andent 
stone  instrument  with  perforation  unusually  splayed ;  a  perfSact  enamelled  lyre- 
shaped  brooch  of  Roman  manufitoturo,  discovered  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
dehariu9  or  silver  penny  of  the  joint  emperora  Vespasian  and  Titus  (AJ). 
71 — 79)  and  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  latter  on  the  obverae : — the  reveres  is 
inscribed  MAXIM :  PONTIF :  (reading  fi-om  the  outaide  of  the  coki)  around 
the  figure  of  the  emperor,  seated  as  high-priest,  with  the  right  arm  raised  in 
the  act  of  benediction ;  an  ornamental  hair-pin  in  bronze,  of  the  same  em ; 
a  Saxon  pin-brooch  in  brass,  with  moveable  head ;  a  gaud,  or  central  bead  of  a 
rosaiy  in  terra  cotta;  and  mediesval  knives  in  iron,  one  still  retaining  Its 
wooden  handle. 

By  Mr.  Genu.  A  large  Map  of  Canada,  divided  into  Townships,  and  coloured  to 
show  the  portions  yet  unoccupied;  recently  published  by  the  Canadian 
government. 
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My  Ur.  Minih.    A  eolleetion  of  apwardi  of  140  engnved  portnits  of  Ifilton,  and 
Taiioiis  teals,  &o.,  in  iUoatration  of  Ms  paper. 

The  ftkOowing  paper  was  read : — 
Oh  thb  Ehobatxd  Pobtbaits  avd  Pbbxbhdbd  Pobtbaxtb  ov  Miltov,*  (y  Jolm 


lOth  May,  I860.    LITERABT  SECTION. 

Wk.  Bbowb,  Esq.,  V.?.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Ibllowing  gentlemen  were  duly  eleoted  members  of  the  Soeiety : — 

Gerard  Hornby,  177,  Brack  Boad. 
Bobert  Mills,  Shawdongh,  near  Boohdale. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Soeiety,  toI.  x,  No  88. 

From  the  Society.  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytecfanie 
Society  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  1809. 

From  Dr.  Crace  Calvert.  On  the  relaUve  powers  of  Metals  and  Alloys  to  conduct 
Heat,  part  i.  On  the  hardness  of  Metals  and  Alloys.  On  the  specific  grsTities 
of  Alloys.  On  the  inflaence  of  science  on  the  art  of  Calico-printing.  On  the 
chemicfJ  changes  which  Pig  Iron  undergoes  daring  its  conversion  into  Wrought 
Iron.  On  the  pniiflcation  of  poUnted  streams.  On  the  indiiwriminate  sale  of 
Poisons. 

The  following  paper  was  read :— > 
0«  Poiao«B,t  by  F.  Grace  Caherl,  Ph.  Dr.,  FJLJS.,  *c. 

•  Transactions,  p.  135.  f  Transaotiona,  p.  199. 
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APPENDIX. 

26<A  Apnl,  I860.    BaSCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

JoflBPH  Matbb,  F.S.A.,  yj*.,  in  the  Chiir. 

Thifl  meeting,  held  at  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum,  Colquitt  Street,  by  inTitation  of  the 
proprietor,  was  numerously  attended  by  the  members  and  their  friends,  inelndittg 
a  large  number  of  ladies.  During  the  evening,  Mr.  Thos.  Wright,  M.A.,  Sso.,  Hon.  Mem., 
described  the  excavations  at  Wrozeter,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  dty  of  Uriconinm, 
explaining  by  plans  the  progress  of  the  discoyeries  up  to  the  present  time,  and  exhibiting 
speeimens  of  coal,  pottery,  personal  ornaments  &c.,  found  on  ihe  spot 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  eordial  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wright  lor  his 
valuable  discourse,  and  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  his  kindness  in  throwing  open  lus  mnaenm 
on  the  occasion  was  passed  by  acclamation. 


SPECIAL  aENEBAL  MEETING. 

AmnriL  Exoubsioh. 

The  annual  excursion  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  7  th  July.  At  eight  a.m.  a  numerous 
party  took  their  departure  by  the  Birkenhead  Railway  for  Shrewsbury;  and  on 
their  arrival  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  town  museum,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
numerous  relics  there  deposited,  which  have  recently  been  found  at  Wroxeter,  the  site  of 
the  Roman  city  of  Uriconlum.  The  curiosities  comprise  various  articles  of  personal 
ornament,  fragments  of  pottery,  glass,  coins  and  human  remains.  The  last  named  object* 
are  of  great  interest ;  especially  the  skulls,  dug  out  near  the  gate  of  the  dty  which 
protected  the  ford  or  bridge  across  the  river  Severn.  Their  peculiar  interest  arises  from 
their  being  quite  different  from  the  usual  form ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they 
belong  to  some  barbarian  tribe  who  had  attacked  the  city  gate  and  heea  killed  in  the 
action.  In  some  cases  the  portion  over  the  right  eye  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  vice  vena ;  whilst,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sutures  are 
correspondingly  irregular,  although  perfectly  closed,  great  objection  is  felt  to  Uie 
attempted  explanation  of  these  remarkable  deformities,  that  they  arose  from  violence 
or  any  other  external  cause. 

From  the  museum  the  whole  party  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  excavations  now  open 
at  Wroxeter,  where  they  spent  a  considerable  time  in  minutely  examining  the  wonderful 
scene  they  present ;  the  exhumed  remains  of  a  dty  reduced  to  ruins,  and  deserted  1,400 
years  ago, — the  grand  and  masdve  fragment  of  the  city  wall,  still  standing  20  feet  above 
the  present  surface,  the  bath,  with  its  tesselated  pavement,  the  hypocanst,  the  floors 
paved  with  lime-ash,  or  with  tiles,  and  the  long  lines  of  foundation  walls. 

Calling,  on  the  road  back,  at  the  interesting  little  church  at  Atcham,  the  party  returned 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  at  half  past  three  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  "  lion,**  the  chair  being 
filled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hame,  supported  by  Miyor  Egerton  Leigh,  of  High  Leigh ;  Dr. 
Bobson,  of  Warrington ;  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  &c.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
succeeded  by  others  referring  to  the  society ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  five  about  half  the  party 
took  their  departure  homewards,  the  remainder  staying  to  explore  the  andent  borou(^ 
of  Salop,  and  its  picturesque  surroundings,  until  eight,  when  diey  retamed  to  Liveipod, 
after  a  day  of  much  interest  and  eigoyment,  heightened  by  the  delightful  weather. 
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